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BKASj, WILLIAH (1816-1870^, i»- 
li^us writer, wm bom in 181G, uui edu- 
cated ftt King's College, London, uid Trinitj 
College, Cuabridge. He took the d^^ree 
of BA. in 1841 } m the Muna jmt tie wm 
ocdeined deacon, ind he wu nude vieir of 
Brooke near Norwicli in 1847. The degree 
of LL.D. waa conferred on him hj the nni- 
Tcraitj of Aberdeen. He ia beet known aa 
the promoter of harreat homaa for conntiy 
distncta in 1864. At Norwich he waa vice- 
preaident of the People's College, and corre- 
apondlng member of the Working Men's Con* 
gKgational Union. He died in 1870. He 
waa the editor of the 'Weat of England Man- 
nne' and author of the following works: 
1, 'An Analjaia of Palmer's Origines LitoT- 
pes' (1860). 3. 'Hie Ninareh Monuments 
and the Old Tartament.' 8. 'A Letter to 
tke Earl of Albemarie on Harvsat Homaa.' 
4. ' A First Book of Chronologj ' (1 846). 
He edited with a preface 'C^ain godlf 
Tajen ori^^nallj appended to the Book of 
Ooumon Prafer.' 

[Mm <tf tha lima, 7th ad. ; Brit. Hna. Cat.] 
A. O-ir. 

BXAIiR FRAKCI3 (Jl. 1066), was the 
■nthor of the ' Boyall Game of Cheaae Plaj, 
time* the Recreation of the late King 



with man; of the Nobilitj, illuatrated wi^ 
ttlnoat one hoDdredGambetts, being the studf 
ot Biocbimo, the &mouB Italian/ London, 
1660. A portrait of Charles I, engrared bj 
Stmt, fbrms the frontispiece of the volume ; 
the dedication ia addreesed to Montague, Earl 
of Lindsej. The book ie translated from 
GioMCchimo Oreeo's famous work on chess ; 
wu reissued in 1760, and aniu in 1819 (with 
nm>rkabyO.W. Lewis). Beale contributed 
■ poem to ■ The Teares of the Isle of Wight 
■hfld on the tombe of . . . Henrie, Earle of 



- -_- , — , ... — — James. I . 

WriotheBlaT,'Londoii,1636; ampjoiirtiiali 
ia in the Orenville Library. Tka poem U 
reprinted in Malone'a 'Shakspeare' (1821), 
xz. 463. Beale seems to have Iired in Weat- 
minster, and had a son of his own name* 
(cf. Matob, Admiaioiu to St. John'i Oolkgt, 
Camtridgt, i. 64, 61). 

[Brit. Mas. Cat. ; Hnntai'* MS, Chonia Vatun 
hi MSB. Addl. HiAi t. 38G.] & L. L. 

BEALE, JOHN, D.D. (1603-1688P), 
scientilic writer, was descended from a good 
familj in Herefordshire, in which countr he 
was bom io 1B03, being nephew of Sir WiU 
lism Pye, attorney in the court of wards 
^OTi.E, WoTta, y. 429). He was educated 
first at Worcester School, and afterwards at 
Eton, wheute he proceeded in 1620 to 
King's College, Cambridge, where he read 
philosophy to the students for two yeara 
(Habwood, Abmni Btoiteruat, 228). ' At 
his entrance into that uniTersitv he found 
the writings of the Kamists in high esteem, 
horn which they sunk within three or four 
veara after. And the aame fate soon after 
Defel CalTinism in both nnitersities' (Riboh, 
SiH. of a»t Soyal Society, ir. 236). From 
childhood Beale had been diligent in culti- 
TBting the art of memory, and he himself 
has left us an account of the marrelloua 
proficiency which he attained. He says : 
' By reading Ovid's " Metamorphoses " and 
such slight romances as the " Destruction of 
Troy," and other discourses and histories 
which were then olmous, I had learned a 
promptneas of knitting all my reading and 
studies on an everlasting string. The same 
practice I continued upon theolimiea, logir 
cians, and such philosophers as those time* 

E 'elded. For some years before I came to 
ton, I did (in secret corner^ concealed from 
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othera' eyes) read Melancthon'i Logicka, 
Maginis'a Phywc*, Urein's Theolodca, which 
was the beat I could then hear (XC; aiid (at 
first reading) by heart I lesmed them, too 
perfectly, as I now conceive. Afterwarda, in 
Cambridge, proceeding in the aame order and 
diligence with their logicians, philosophera, 
and schoolmen, I could at lost learn them by 
heart fkster than I could read them — I mean, 
by the swiftest glance of the eye, without 
the tediousness of pronouncing or articula- 
ting what 7 read. Thus I oft-times saved 
my puree by looting oyer books in atafioners' 
shops. . . . Constantly I repeated in my bed 
(evening and morning) what I read and 
beard that was worthy to be remembered ; 
and by this habitude and promptneas of 
memory I was enabled, that when I read to 
the atudenta of King's College, Cambridge 
(which I did for two years together, in all 
soTta of the currant philosophy), I could pro- 
vida myself without not*B (by mere meoita- 
ir by glancing upon some book) ' ' 
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e than I apent m uttering it ; yet they 
" tory, whilst Mr. Bust 



were then a critical 

waa schoolmaster of Eton^ (Boilb, Worke, 

V.4261. 

Beale, who gradu&ted BA. in 168S, M.A. 
in 1636, and was aubsequsntly created a 
doctor of divinity, spent sometime in foreign 
travel, beLnz at Orleana in 1636, when ne 
was thirt.y-three years of age. Hia love of 
learning Drought him into fret^nent corre- 
spondence wim Samuel Hartlib and the 
Hon. Robert Boyle. Two of hia letters to 
Hartlib on ' Harefordahire Orcharda ' were 
printed in 1666, and produced such an effect, 
that within a few yeara the author's native 
county gained some 100,000/. by the fame 
of ita orchards (Gotjoh, Brit. Topog. i. 415). 
In the pefsce Beale makes the following 
autobiographical remarks : ' Hy education 
waa amongst scholare in academies, where 
I spent many years in conversing with 
vanety of books only. A little before our 
wan began, I spent two summers in travel- 
ling towards the south, with purpose to know 
men and foreign mannere. Since myretum 
I have been constantly employ'd in a weighty 
office, by which I am not disengaged from 
the care of our public welfare in Uie peace 
and prosperity of this nation, but obliged to 
be the more solicitous and tender in preaerv* 
ing it and promoting it.' 

Beale resided chiefly in Herefordshire until 
1660, when he became rector of Yeovil, in 
Somersetshire, where he spent theremainder 
of hit life. He waa also rector of Sock 
Itennii in the latter county. He waa an 
early member of the Royat Society, being de- 
etar«d an honorary one on 7 Jan. 1662-^ and 



elected a fellow on the 21st of tbe soma 
roontL In 1666 he was appointed chaplain 
!ing Charles 11. In his last letter to 
Boyle, dated 8 July 1682, he mentions that 
he was then enteriiw into his mghtieth year, 
and odds that 'by inSnnitiecIam constrained 

dictate extempore, and do want a friend 

assist me.' It 18 probable that be did not 
live long after this. 

Samuel Hartlib, writingto Boyle in 1658, 
Bays of Beale : ' Then is not the like man 
in the whole island, nor in the continent 
beyond the aaas, so far as I know it — I mean, 
that could be made more universally use of, to 
do good to all, as I in some measure know 
and could direct' (Botle, Wot**, v. 275). 

Hisworksare: 1. 'Ajjioriams concerning 
Cider,' printed in John Evelyn's ' Sylva, or a 
Discourse of Forest Trees,' 1S44, and entitled 
in the later editions of that work, 'General 
AdvertisementsconcemingCider.' S. 'Here- 
fordshire Orchards, a Pattern ftir all Eng- 
land, written in an Epialolary Address to 
Samuel Hartlib, Esq. By I. B.,' Lond. 1656, 
8vo ; reprinted in Richard Bradley's ' New 
Improvements of Planting and Gardening,' 
1734 and 1739. 3. Scientific papers in the 
'Philosophical Transactions.' 4, Letters to 
the Hon. Robert Bojie, printed in the fith 
volume of that philosopher's works. 

[iDformslioa from thsBet. Dr.Loaid; Birch's 
Hist, of the Kojal Society, iv. 23G ; Oough's 
British Topography, i. 410, iL 221, i25, Sdl, 
834; Boyle's Worti., v. 3TS, 277, 281, 84«, 
423-810 ; Hsrwood'a Alumni Eton, 2S8 ; Worth- 
ington's Diary, i. 122; Kireh'a Life of Foyle, 
llo; CollinHon'B Somenetxhire, iii. 21U;FcltOD, 
On the Portraits of Englii-h Authors on Garden- 
ine. 2n.1 ed. 21 ; Nichols'a Lit. Anctd. i. *47, Jv. 
23S; Addit. MSS. 6371, f. 10. 19918, ff. 80, 13B, 
i 38 ; Thomson's Biatory of tha Rojal 3odaty. 
Append. xiiT.] T. C. 

BEAI.E, MARY (1632-1697), p(»tnit 

Sinter, bom in Suffolk in 1632, waa the 
ughter of the Rev. J. Cradock, vicar of 
'VValton-upon-Thames. She is said to havs 
learned the rudiments of painting from Sir 
Peter Lely, but it is more probable, as Vertue 
thought, that she received instruction from 
Robert Walker, and only copied the works of 
Lely, who was supposed to have had a tender 
attachment to her, and through whose infln- 
ence she obtained access to some of the finest 
works of Van Dyck, by copying which she ac- 
quired that punty of colouring for which her 
E:trait« are remarkable. She married Charlet 
ale, the lord of the manor of Walton, in 
Buckinghamshire, who had some employment 
under the board of green cloth, and took great 
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diuioB, &om 1673 to 16BI, contain notea of 
matten conuectod with art and utiMs, and 
affiiid tha fiillMt account of Mra. Beale'i life 
and works during that period. The extracts 
^Ten by Wtlpole prore that aha copied manj 
of Lelj's pictures, and some of tLeae have 
donbtlesi been assigned to that p<iint«r. 
IliBTe were above thirt; of these pocket-books, 
but tJia gTeat«r number appear to uare 
be«n lost Ura. Beale was one of the best 
Smale portrait painters of the seventeenth 
eenton, and was employed hj many of tlie , 
most £stiiiguished persons of her time. She 
painted in oil, water-colours, and cravons ; 
ner heads bein^ veir often auRotrnded bj an 
oval border painted in imitation of carved 
•tone. Her price was five pounds for a head, 
and ten pounds for a half-length. Mrs. Beale 
died in Pall MaU, London, 28 Bee 1697, and 
was buried under the communion-tahle in St. 
James's Church. She wu of an estimable 
character and reiy amiable manners, and had 
among her oontemporaries some reputation as 
a poeL Dr. Woodlall wrote several poems in 
her honour, under the name of Beleaia. Her 
portrait, fromapainting by herself, is ensraved 
m the Strawberrv Hill edition of Waipole's 
'Anecdote* of Pai^Dtiiig.' Portraits by her 
of King Charles II., Abraham Cowley, Arch- 
bishop Tillot«on, and Heu^, sixth duke of 
Norfolk, are in the National Portrait Gallery ; 
another of Archbishop TillotsonisatlAmbeth 
^laoe; those of Dr. Sydenham and Dr. Croons 
•re in the Royal College of Physicians; that of 
Bishop Willnns is at the Boyal Society ; that 
of John Hilton at Knolei that of James, duke 
of Monmouth, at Woburu Abbey ; her own 
portrait is in the gallery of the Marquis of 
Bote ; and other portraits bv her are m the 
eoUeeUona of Ear! Spencer, the Duke of Rut- 
land, and Uie Earl c^ Ilchester. 

Mrs. Beale had two sons, B&btholombw, ' 
who eommenced life as aportrait painter, but 
■ftsrwaida stodiedmedicme under Dr. Syden- 
ham, and practised at Coventry ; and CauLEfl, 
wbo followed his mother's branch of art. He 
waa bom 28 Hay 1660, and after studying 
anderThomasFlatman,theminiature painter 
aiid poet, assisted his mother in draperies and 
badi^rounds. He painted portraits both in 
oil uid in water-colours, and some few in : 
erayms, but soon after 1689 he was compelled 
l>y weakness of sight to relinquish his profes- j 
SHm, and died in London, but in what vear is | 
notknown. There are portraits of Archbishop ! 
Burton and BishopBumetengnvedafter him 
hj Robert White. 

[Walpolr's AneedotM of PunlJng C«d. Wor- 
mwm\ IM,'± S}T-14i SdMrTBCaUlogiisoftlie ' 
HalioMl Fntrait OalleiT, tS84.] R. &. Q. 
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BEALE, ROBERT (1641-1601), diplo- 
matist and antiquary, bom in London, de- 
•cended &om a familv settled at Wood- 
bridge in Suffolk. Of ois parents, howevar. 
we know nothing but their names, Robert and 
Amy. He mamed Edith, daughterof Henir 
St. Barbe, of Somersetshire, sister of the wife 
of Sir Francis Walsingham. Apparently, ha 
very early formed decided OTiniona npon tha 
theological controversies of^hig s^; for ha 
seems to have been obliged to quit England 
at some date during Queen Mai^s reign, and 
not to have returned until after the acceesion 
of Elizabeth. It is probably U> this period 
that he refers when, at a much later date, ha 
writes that in his youth he ' took great paina 
in travelling in divers countries on foot fbr 
lack of other abilities.' In 156S Lord John 
Grey consulted him concemingthe validity 
of the marriage of his niece with JSdward Sey- 
mour, earl of Hertford, and Beale in consS' 
quence made a journey to the continent for the 
purpose of laying the case before the learned 
Oldendorpius and some eminent Italian canon- 
ists. The opinion which Beale formed after 
consultation with these sagacious persons, and 
which he subsequently maintained in a Latin 
tract,hasstood the teatoftime; forthougha 
royal commission, with Archbishop Parker at 
its head, pronounced the marrisge void, its 
validity was established in 1606, and has 
never since beau questioned. 

In 1G64 he obtuned some poet in oon- 
nection with the English embassy in Paris. 
What was the precise nature of his duties 
does not appear ; but they eeem to have 
sometimes carried him into Germany. Ap- 
parently, Walsingham found him in Paris on 
hx» appointment as ambassador-resident there 
in 1670, and made him hia secretary. In ths 
correspondence between Buivhley and Wal- 
singham of this period he is n«quently men- 
tioned as carrying despatches to and fco be- 
tween Paris and London. He appears to 
have been s witness of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew two yearslBter(24 Aug. 1673), 
which furnished him with materia] for a ' Dia- 
courseby way of Letter to the Lord Burghley,' 
writt«n shortir af^r the event. The sams 
year he succee<led Robert Honson, then raised 
to the bench, a« U.F. for Totncs. It must 
have been about this time that he was a[h 

Sinted clerk to the council, as in a letter 
ted 1691 he statea that he bad then held 
that post nineteen years. In April 1S76 he 
was sent to Flushing to recover ^oods whicb 
the Flushinffers had seized, consisting partly 
of merchandise and putly of property cj the 
Earl of Oxford ; and in the following year 
he accompanied Admiral Winter to the Low 
, Countries to demand the liberation of the 
' b2 
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EiiKli*h meTch&nt ahips on vhich the Prince 
of Orange had laid ui embargo in tiie Scheldt 
in retaliation for acts of piracy committed hj 
English privateeis upon Dutch shipping. 
The ships were set iree at once, but a pecu- 
uiaiT indemnity for the detention, which 
Beale was instructed to claim, was the subject 
of much dispute, aod apparently was never 
conceded. InJune 157B Augustus, electorof 
Saxony, had summoaed to Torgau a conven- 
tion of Sason divines for the purpose of set- 
tling cettain disputed questions of theology, in 
particular, wliether omnipreeence was or was 
not an attribute of the physical bod J of Jesus. 
The result of their latnurs was seen in the 
' Book of Torgau,' which, after revision at Ber- 
gen in the following year by Jamee Andrefi, or 
Andrea*, chancellor and provost of the univer- 
sity of Tubingen, and certain other eminent 
theologians, was issued under the title, ' For- 
mula of Concord,' as the only authoritative ez- 
positionoftheorthodoxcreedofSaiOQV. This 
work not only explicitly affirmed the ubiquity 
of the body of Jesus to be an integral pcut of 
the creed, but declared all such as denied 
that doctrine (Cryptocalvinists, as they were 
called) to be heretics. At this juncture 
Elizabeth saw fit t4> despatch Beale on a kind 
of circular tour to visit the courts of the 
Lutheran princes of Germany, and put in a 
plea for toleration in favour of the Crypto- 
calvinieta. We learn from one of bis papers 
that, for the purposes t>f this mission, 'he 
made a long and winter journey, making a 
circuit to and fro of 140O English miles at 
the least, repairing personally to nine princes, 
and sending her majesty's letters to three 
others.' Elsewhere he says that 'he obtained 
that which he was sent for, i.e. that the Elector 
of Saxony and Palatine would surcease from 

iiroceeding to a condemnation of other re- 
armed churches that did not agree with the 
ubiquitaries.' Ijanguet, in a letter to Sidney, 
datedFnin]cfort,8Jan.l577-e,isableto write; ! 
' Master Beale has met with no small diiScul- 
ttes in going through his appointed task, but 
by his prudence and dexterity he has so sur- 
mounted them that I ho^ our churches are 
saved from the perils which threatened tbem 
from the movements of Jacobus Andreas and 
some other theologians.' In the same letter 
i.Anguet praises Beale's ■ agreeable coDversa- 
lion.and'bis character, genius, and manifold 
experience.' Beale was at that time return- 
ing to England, and Languet's letter, with 
which he was entrusted, was to serve as an 
introduction to Sidney. Writing of marriage, 
Languet obsen-es ; 'I'ake the adviceof Haii- 
ter Beale on the matter. He believes that 
a man cannot live well and happily in celi- 
haej.' In another letter he writes tnat Bwie 
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'often nsed to launch out into the pniser of 
matrimony.' 

According to Beale's account he was yeTj 
ill provided with funds for this journey, while 
his royal mistress, of course, complained of 
his extravagance. In a letter to the lord 
treasurer vindicating himself from the cha^ 
he says : ' And I protest upon my alliance 
that the gifts I gave at the Duke of Brun- 
swick's in ready money and money's worth 
for her majesty s honour, being her goasips, 
and having had nothing to my knowLed^ 
sent unto them (and in other places), came to 
better than lOO). And whoso knoweth the 
fashions and cravings of these princes' courts 
may well see that, having been at so many 
places, I could not escape with less. Mf 
charges came in this voyage to 932/. one way 
or another, Before my going over I sold a 
chain which I had of the Queen of Scots for 
65/.' The fact thatBeale received a token of 
esteem from Maij Stuart ia interesting in 
connection with his subsequent relations with 
that unfortunate lady. During Walsingham's 
absence in the Netherlands in the summer of 
1678 Beale acted as secretary of state, as also 
in 1681 and 1583, on occasion of Walsingham's 
missions to France and Scotland in thoM 
years. In the autumn of 1580 he took part 
m the examination of Hichard Stanihurst, 
the Jesuit, 'touching the conveying of the 
late Lord Garret [Gerald Fitzgerald, Lord 
Ofialey] into Spam at the instigation of. 
Thomas Fleming, a priest,' and in 1681 
was one of the commissioners who took the 
depositions of Edmund Campion before hia 
trial. It is significant, however, that the 
commission under which he acted extended 
only to threatening with torture. When it 
was determined to have actual lecourae to 
that method of persuasion, Beale's name was 
omitted (doubtless at bis own request) from 
the commission. This yearWalsingham, being 
appointed governor of the Mines Koyal, made 
B^le his deputy. According to the hitter's 
own account he did his duty in this post for 
fifteen years, keeping the acconnts with r^pi- 
larity, without receiving any remuneratum. 
Between 1681 and 1684 he was employed in 
neKOtiating with the Queen of Scots at ^>ef- 
fi^d. Camden suggest* that he was chosen 
for this bnsinesB on account of bis notorioui 
bias in favour of puritanism, deeignating him 
' hominem vehementem et austere acerbum,' 
'^uo non alter Scotorum Regime prte reb- 
gionis studio iniquior.' However this may ' 
have been, it ia certain that he soon came to 
be suspected of secret partiality to the cause 
of Mary, and of something like treacherj' 
to the eoimcil. Of these negotiations M 
givea the following account: 'Six wrenl 
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time* or more I vas aent to the late Queen 
of Scots. At the firat accesB my commuiuoti 
wu to deal with her alooB. Afterwards I 
did, for Bundij respects, desire that I might 
aot deal without uie privitj of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, being a nobleman and a coun- 
cillor. She was with much difficulty brought 
to make larger offers unto her majesty than 
■he had before done to any others whose ne- 
gotiations I had seen. 1 was then auspected 
to have been, as eome term it, won to a new 
miatreM. Whereupon the chaive was com- 
mitted to the said earl and Sir Walter Mild- 
may, and I was only appointed to attend 
a^D them to charge her by word of mouth 
with certain articles gathered out of the earl's 
and m7lett«rB. She avowed all that we had 
reported, and, I thank the Lord, I acquitted 
myself to be an hone«t man.' 

Beale was hardly fit to treat with a 
person of such dexterity and resource as 
Mary Stuart. She seems to have contrired 
to ^ude him with the idea that she had 
really given np ambition, and was desirous 
only to live a retired life for the rest of her 
days. This appears from the tone of a letter 
to Walsingham, written in the spring of 1583, 
A year liUer he anpeare to have formed a 
luster estimate of the charscter of the queen. 
'* With all the cunning that wa have,' he then 
wrote to Walsinghara, ' we cannot bring this 
ladr to make any alnolute promise for the 
penbnnance of her offer?, unless she may be 
assm^d of the accomplishment of the treaty. 
Since the last break oSahe, is more circumspect 
how she entangle herself.' 

Next year (1585) Beale was returned to 
parliament for Dorchester, which place 
also represented in the two succeeding- parlia- 
ments (1586 and 1688), In November 1586 
be was despatched with Lord Buckhurst to 
Fotieringay, to notify the Queen of Scots of 
the foct that sentence of death had been 
passed upon her. Early in the following year 
Seale carried the warrant to Fotheringayand 
performed the ghastly duty of reading it 
aloud in the hall of the castle by way of preli- 
niinsr^ to the execution, of which he was an 
sye-witness, and wrote an account. Though 
a lealous puritan, Beale seoms to have had a 
dispassionate and libersl mind. During the 
persecution of the Jesuits which marked the 
latter years of Elizabeth's reign, he fearlessly 
and ably maintained the principle of tolera- 
tion, botb in parliament and as a writer. 
Thus, we know that he published a work 
imposing the right of the crown to tine or 
imprison for ecclesiastical offences, and con- 
demning the use of torture to induce confes- 
sion, and followed it up at a later date with 
a second tret^iaa upon the eame subject. Wa 
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cannot Bx the precise date of either of these 
books, but we may infer that the second was 
a recent publication in 1684 from the fact 
that Whitgift then thought it necessary to 
take coonisance of its existence by drawing 
up and laying before the council a ' schedule 
01 misdemeanours ' alleged to have been 
committed by its author, of wliich the con- 
tents of these two works furnished the prin- 
cipal heads. What precisely he meant to do 
with this formidable indictment (the articles 
were fourteen in number) remains obscure. 
Probably he wished to procure Beale's dis- 
missal from the post of clerk of the counciL 
If so, however, he was disappointed, es ap- 
parently no notice whatever was taken of it. 
In the spring of the same year Beale had 
shown the archbishop the manuscript of 
another work which he had nearly com- 
pleted, dealing with another branch of the 
same subject, viz. the proper prerogative of 
the bishops, which the archbishop refused to 
return when Beale (6 May) presented himself 
at Lambeth to receive it. Un this occasion 
a great deal of temper appears Co have been 
lost on both aides, Beale predicting that the 
BTchbiahop would be the overthrow of the 
church and a cause of tumult, and Whitgifl 
accusing Beale of levity and irreverence, 
speaking in very disparaginj:; terms of his 
work, and saying that 'neiiher his divinity 
nor his law was great.' Beale addressed a 
len^hy epistle to the archbishop (7 May), in 
which he avers that 'by the space of twenty- 
six years and upwards he haa been a student 
of the civil laws, and long sitb could have 
taken a degree if he had thought (as some do) 
I that the substance of learning consisteth more 
' in form and title than matter, and that in divi- 
nitie he has read as much as any chaplain his 
lordship hath, and when his book shall be 
finished and answered letotliersjudge thereof.' 
In the summer he served under I^icester 
in the Netherlands during the ill-fated at- 
tempt to relieve Sluys, in what precise capa- 
city does not appear, but we infer that he was 



negotiation with the SlateR, and next year 
we find him engaged with Burghley and 
Buckhurst in adjusting the accounts of Pere- 
grine Bertie, LonlWillougliby, commander in 
the Netherlands. In 1692 the attitude which 
Beale aaaumed In a debate upon supply, 
coupled with an animated speech which he 
made about the same time against the in- 
quisitorial practices of his old enemies the 
bishops, gave so much offence to the queen 
that he was commanded toabeenthimselfboth 
from court and frvm parliament. In 16D3 
he addressed a lengthy letter to the lord 
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r, Tindicating his opiukma on church 
gOTamment with ^reat leuning' uid cotuider- 
Me appueDt ability. The tsjne jmt he was 
Tetum^ to parliament for Loatwithiel, in 
Cornwall. Ia 1596 the Earl of Eesasappom 
o have tried to depriTe Beale of hi* office of 
to the ooimcil in i^voui of one of his 
Accordinglj, we find Beale 



clerk t. 



etmaidemtion at great length and with 

• ■'* lo 

thnM Tears, that ' be enjoyed it with the fee 



at great 

I. It appean from thia doco- 
inent that he had held thia office fbr twenty- 



of 60/ yearly under the great seal of Eng- 
land,' and that he was tnen suffering fmra 
Mvenl grierous maladies, amongst them 
gODt and stone. Beale aleo at this time held 
another poet, that of clerk to the council in 
the northern parts, andreaided at York at least 
for some part of the year. The emoluments 
of the office at York amounted, according to 
Battle's own reckoning, to 400J. yearly, though 
DominaUy he had there 'but 3SL by instnio- 
tions only alteiable without other wamuit or 
aasuranoe.' Bealeconcludedhislettorbyb^ 
ginff that on the score of his growing in£- 
mities he might be allowed a deputy to do 
the business of the office at York during his 
absence. His reijueat was granted, one John 
Fane being appointed in the following Au- 
goMt. In low he was joined with Sir Julius 
Cteaar in a commission to examine into com- 
jJunta by the inhabitants of Guernsey against 
nr Thomas Leighton, the governor of that 
island. In 1G90 he was placed on a special 
commission to hear and adj udge the gr j e vances 
of certiun Danish subjects who complained of 
piraticalacts committed by English subjects. 
In 1600 he was appointed one of the envoys 
to treat for peace with the Eirg of Spain at 
Bonl^^pie. The ne^tiation fell through, the 
representativee not oeing able to agree upon 
thie important question of precedency. Next 

CBeole died at his nouse at Barnes, 
ey, at eight o'clock in the evening of 
37 Hay. Ue was buried in AUhallows 
Church, London Wall. Beale had issue two 
•ons, Francis and Robert, and nine daughr 
tan, of whom one, Margaret, married Sir 
Henr^ Yelverton, justice of the common 
pleas in the time of Charles I, who thus be- 
came possessed of Seale'a books and papers, 
which were long preserved by his descendants 
in the library of the family seat at Eiaaton- 
Maud it, Northamptonshire. The library was 
sold in IT84. The manuscripts are now in 
the British Museum. Another daughter, 
Catherine, married Nathaniel Stephens, of 
Eastjnrton, Olouoeatershire. 
Beau was a member of the Eliiabethan 
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Sodat}^ of Antiquaries, and is mentioned hj 

Hilles in the epistle dedicaton' to his ' Ci- 
talogue of Honour ' by the designation of 
' worthy Sobert Beale, uiat grave clerk of the 
coundl,' as one of the ' learned friends' frxKn 
whom he had received assistance. He seems 
also to have taken an interest in geographi- 
cal discovery ; for in Dr. Dee's * Diary, under 
date24Jan. 1582, we read: ■ I, Mr. Awdriail 
Gilbert, and John Davis, went by appoint- 
ment to Mr. Secretary Beale his house, where 
only we four were secret, and we made Mr. 
Secretary privy of the north-west passage, 
and all charts and rutters were agreed upon 
in general.' Such of Besle's letters as have 
been printed are dated vaguely ' at his poor 
house in London.' He certainly had another 
house at Priors Maiston, in Warwickshire, 
as he is described as of that place in the in- 
Bcriptjons on the tombstone of his wife and 
daughter Catherine. 

Throughout life Beale was a close student 
and ardent collector of booksL He is the 
author of the following works: 1. 'Argu- 
ment touching the Validity of the Marriage 
of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, wiUi 
Mary, Queen-dowager of Fiance ^sister to 
King Henry VIH), and the Leeitunacy of 
the Lady Fiancee, their daughter. In Latl% 
Ma Umv. Libr., Cambr. Dd. S, 86, art. 18. 
A Large Discourse concerning the Mar- 
^e between the Earl of Hertford and the 
ly Catherine Grey.' In Latin, MS. Univ. 
Libr. Cambr. li. 6, S, art. 4. Thie work con- 
tains also the opinions of tlie foreign jurists 
consulted by Beale upon the case. 8. ' Dis- 
course after the Massacre in France,' 16 pp. 
MS. Cotton, Tit. F. iiL 299. i. 'Rerum 
Hispanicamm Scriptores alic|uot ex Biblio- 
theca clarissimi viri Domini Roberti Beli 
Angli." Frankfort, 8 vols, folio, 1679. 
Contents: Vol. i., M. Aretius, Jo. Oerun- 
denBiSg Roderici Toletani, Roderici Santii, 
Joannis Vasiei ; vol. ii., Alfonsia Carthagena^ 
Michaelis Ritii, Francisci Faraphat, Lucii 
Morinei Siculi, Lauieutii Vallte, ilUii An- 
tonii Nebrissensis, Damiani a Ooea ; ToL iii., 
AL Oomecioe De Rebus Qestis Ft. Yi'mcni« 
Cardinalis. 6. ' A Book against Oaths mi- 
nistered in the Courts of Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission from her Majesty, and in other Oourta 
BcclesiosticaL' Prmted abroad and brought 
to England in a Scotch ship about 11^. 
Strype's ' Whitgift,' -fbl. i. bk. iii. c. zii. pp. 
Sll-12. 6, ' A Book respecting Ceremoniee. 
the Habits, the Book of Ckimmon Prayer, and 
die Power of Ecdesiaatical Courts,' 1684. 
Strype's ' Whitgift,' vol. i. bk. iii c r. pp. 
143^, 213, vd. iii bk. iii. noa. ▼. n. 
7. ' The Order and Manner of the Executwn 
of Mary Qnees of Sooti, Feb. 6, IS87.' 
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Strype^s' Annals,* toL iil. bk. ii. c. ii. p. 383. 
8. ' Means for the Stajr of the DecUuiiw and 
Falling away in Religion.' Stiype'a * Whit- 
gift, TM. iit. hk. iii. no. zxxv. 9. 'Opinion* 
concnning the EaA of Leicester'B Placard to 
tlie UititMl Provinces.' MS. Dot. Oolba, c 
xi.l07. 10. 'ASimnnaryCoUectionof cer- 
tain Notet against the Manner of mttceeding 
ex officio by Oath.' Stmie's ' Whitgift,' 
voL ii. bk. iv. o. iz. 11. * Obeerratione upon 
the Ijutructiona of the Statee-Oeneral to the 
Council of State, June 1688.' MS. Cott. 
Galba, D. iii 216. IS. ' A Consideration of 
certain Points in the Treaty to be enlarged 
or altered in case her MajeBty make a new 
Treaty with the Stetea, April 1689.' MS. 
Cott. Oalba, D. iv. 163. In this Beale was 
awietedbyI>r.Barthol(«iewCkrke. IS. 'Op- 
position against Instnictiona to negotiate 
witii the Statea-Oeneral, 1690.' US. Cctt. 
Galba, D. vii. 19. 14. 'GoUection of the 
King of Spain's Injuries oSered to the Queen 
of^land. Dated SO May 1691. With a 
' Vindication of the Queen sfainst the Ob- 
jections of the Spouiarda.' MS. HarL S63, 
art. S3. 15. 'A DeUberatinn of Henry Kil- 
ligren and Robert Beale concerning the Ra- 
qoisition for Restitution from the States. 
London, August 1S96.' MS. Cott Oalba, D. 
xi. 12S. 16. 'A Collection of Official Papers 
•ndDocnnients.'MS.Addit.l4028, 17. 'His- 
torical Notes and Collections.' MS. Addic, 
14029. 18. Letters. Several of Beale'a 
letters have been printed. They ars marked 
1^ considerable energy of style. 

[Cooper's Athene CaaUb. ii. 311-14, 592; 
BargUey State Papers, ed. MurdiQ, BUS. 778, 
781, ed. Baynes. 412-17; Diggea's Complete 
Ambassador; Willis's Nat. Pari. iii. ; Moshdin's 
Ecdes. Hist, {(f, Uurdocb). cant, ivi, sect. iii. 

Kii. cap. 1. 89 <i; Corrap. of Sidney and 
gnet (od. Peais), 132-fl, 228-30; Lodge's 
Jllnstr. of British Hist. ii. 262-70, 273, iii. 109; j 
Lodge's Life of Sir Julius Ciesiu', IS ; Froude'g 
Bint, of England xi. 541. 660 ; l^nllBr's Church 
Hist. <od. Brewer), v, 15, 2S-6 ; Cal. SCala 
Papers, Ireland {ld09-1673), Scotland (ISOB- 
1603), DomaHtic (lfi47-16SO|; Thomaa'a HUt. 
Kot«, i. 393 ; Strype's Annals, iii. parts i. and 
ii.; 8lr™'» WbStgifc; Slrype'a Parker; Cam- 
den's ^iz. L 260, 338. ii5. *57 ; Britannia <ed. 
Oough), ii. 178 ; Cabala, ii. 49, 56-63. 86, 88 ; 
Nicolna's Life of W. Dnvlson, 04 ; Nlcalaa's Life 
of Uatton, 461 ; Br. Dee'a Diary, 18. 38, 40; 
Zaiich Letters, ii. 292rS96, 298; Heame's CulL 
Cnr. Discourses, ii. 423; Jordiae on Torture, 
87,S9; Wrt^fsEULi. 480, ii. 244,254, 3G4; 
Sadler State Fapais, i. 389 ; Ellis's Letlen (aid 
•ST.), iv. 112; StoVBSiirvBy of London, ii. cT; 
Itymar, xvi. SB3, 412; FarL Hist. i. 883-6; 
Honle's Bibl. Herald, 67 ; Harns's Cat. Libr. 
ficTil Inst, 813; Cole's Cat. Cod. USS, Bib. 
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Bod. iv. 827; Wiowood's Hemorialsj Sardwick^ 
State Papers, i. 340, 342, 344, 853, ae7 ; Bridges' 
Hist. NortbamptonBhire, )L 161; Atkins's Glou- 
eMtanhire, 21S; Biglunds Gloueeeterehire i. 
640; Cat, Cotl. MBS. ; M3«. HarL 7, 82 llltl ■ 
MSS. Idnsd. 27 ; 42, art. 79-82 ) «l, tn. 26; 
OS, an. 67; 67, art 10; 68. art. 107. Ill- 7'2, 
•rt.r3;73.»rt.2;79,iirt.80: !43,»rt, » ; Iflfl, 
art. 62 ; 737, art. 2 ; MSS, Addit. 2442. f, 186 j 
«llt, r. 181,6931, 11406, I2A03. 140:8, 14029; 
JJaloolm's Load. Bediriv, ii. 67; Cat, Ooir. 
Libr. MSS. i. lB6,iii.478; Ljwns's Enrir..Ds, i. 
32 ; Madden's Qnide to Antograph Letten &c 
in British Mnseiun, p. 6.} J. H. B. 

BEALE, WILLIAM, DJD. (d. 1661), 
rc^^iat divine, was elected from West- 
minBt«T School to a acholaiBliip at Trinity 
Collie, Cambridge^ in 1606, and proceeded 
B,A. m 1609-10. He was chosen a fellow 
of Jesus College in the same university in 
1611, commenced M.A. in 1613, was ap- 
pointed archdeacon of Caermarthen tn 16^ 
and was created D.D. in 1627. Beale be- 
came master of Jesus Collie on 14 Ju^ 
1632, and on 20 Feb. 1633-4 he vras act 
mitted master of St. John's College, 'per 
tnajorem partem sociomm ex mandate regio,' 
In 1634 ne was chosen vice-chancellor of 
the university. On 37 Oct. 1637 be was 
Resented by his majesty to the rectory of 
Faulerspury in Northamptonshire. He had 
also the rectory of Cottingham in the same 
county, and in 1639 he "was presented to the 
sinecure rectory of Aberdaron. 

In the year 1642 Beale took an active 
part in ui^ng the various coUeres to send 
money and plate to the king atfiottingham. 
Oliver Cromwell, having failed to intercept 
the treasure in Huntingdoneliire, proceeded 
to Cambridge with a large force, surrounded 
St. John's College while its inmates were at 
their devotions in the chapel, and carried off 
Beale, whom with Dr. Martin, master of 
Queen's, and Dr. Sterne, master of Jesus 
Collie, he brought in captivity to London. 
The prisoners were conducted through Bar- 
tholomew fair and a great part of the city, 
to be exposed to the insults of the rabble, 
and finally were shut up in the Tower. 
At this period Beale was deprived of his 
masterBhip and all his ecclesiastical prefpc- 
ments. From the Tower the prisoners were 
removed to Lord Petre's house in Aldersgate 
Street, and on 11 Aug. 1643, after' having 
been in detention a year, they were put on 
boardashipatWaj>ping,with other prisoners 
of quality and distinction, to the number of 
eighty m all, 'and it was aflerwarda known, 
upon no false or fraudulent information, that 
there were people who were bargaining to 
sell tliem as slaves to Algiers (» the American 
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Iduda' aas. Addit. 6808, f. I6S). At 
length, (Liter a confinement of three jearB, 
Beue woi relsased bv excb&nge, and joined the 
king at Oxford. There he ivu incorporated 
D.U. in 1645, and ia the following year he 
was nominated dean of El^, thovu^n he waa 
nevei admitted to the digni^. He waa one 
of the divine* aelected bv the kinsto aceom- 

Ed; him to HoldenbT (1646). UltimAtelj 
went into exile ana accompanied the em- 
baorf of Lord Cottington and Sir Edward 
Hjde to Spain. His death oecuired at Madrid 
on 1 Oct. 1661. The antiquarj Baker givea 
thia curioua account of hia laat illneia and 
clandestine interment : ' The doctor, not lonf 
after hia coming- to Madrid, waa taken ill, a^ 
being apprehensive of danger and that he 
bad not long- to live, deeirad Sir Edward 
Hide and aome othera of the familv to re- 
eeiTe the hoi; sacrament with him, which he 
in perfect good understanding, though weak 
in body, being supported in nis be^ eonae- 
crated and adminiHtered to himself and to 
the few other communicants, and died some 
few hours after he had performed that last 
office. He was very aolicilous in hia last 
■ickness lest his body should &11 into the 
banda of the inquiaitota, for the prevention 
whereof this expedient waa made use o^ that 
the doctor dying in a ground chamber, the 
boards were taken up, and a grave being dug, 
the body, covered with a uiroud, was de- 
posited ther^ very deep, and four or Ave 
bushels of quicklime thrown upon it in order 

the room was restored to the same order it 
was in before, and the whole affair, being 
oomnutt«d only to a few trusty persona, waa 
kept so secret as to escape the knowledge or 
suspicion of the Spaniards, and may so re- 
main undiscovered till the resurrection. 

Beale greatly embellished the chapel of 
Bt. John's College, and left manuscripts and 
other books to the librair. His portrait is 
in the master's lodge, oir Edwud Hyde, 
afterwards Iiord Clarendon, in one of his 
manuscript papers styles Dr. Beale his worthy 
Knd learned chaplain, commemorates the 
blessinffs he had enjoyed from him, and be- 
moans nis loss; while Baker, the historian 
of St. John's, declares him to have been one of 



almost all the eollectiona of poems published 
on state occasions by the imivenit; of Cam- 
bridge during his time. 

[Addit. HSft. 6808 ff. Ill, Ifi2, S868 f. 194, 
A8S3 f. 91 ; Buker'a Hist, of St. Jobo's Coll. 
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bao's Hist, of Ely, 3S1, 2S3 ; BHdges's Korth- 
amptoQshire, i. 313 ; Cooper's MomoriiJs i/ 
C&mbridgs, ii. 88; Coapeis Annala of 0am- 
biidjie, iii. 32S ; PrjiBDe's Tiyal of Abp. Land, 
73, 1S7, 177, 193, 807, 860, 8S0 ; Fuy« lift a 
Abp. Usher, t71 ; Life of Dean Barwick, 23, 12. 
il, 144; Bakar's Northamptonshire, ii. 20(0 

beau; WILLIAM (1784-1864), muai- 
cisn, was wm at Landrake, in Cornwall,! Jan. 

1784. He was a chorister at Westminster 
Abbey under Dr. Arnold until his voice broke, 
when he served as a midshipman on board the 
Rftvolutionnaire, a 44r«un frigate which hod 
been token from the French. During this 
period he was nearly drowned bv »lH"g 
overboard in Cork harbour. On bis voice 
settling into a pure baritone he left the sea, 
and devoted himselfto the mimical professioi 



1813 he won the prise cup of the Madrigal 
Society for his beautiful madrigal, ' Awake, 
sweet Muse,' and on SO Jan. 1816 he ob- 
tained an appointment as one of the gentle- 
men of the Chapel Rovol, in the puce of 
Robert Hudson, deceased. At this period he 
was living at 13 North Street, Westminster, 
On 1 Nov. 1820 Beale signed articles of ap- 

Ctmeot as oiganist to Trinitjr College, 
bridge, and on 18 Dec. following he re- 
signed his place at the Chapel Royal. In 
December 1821 he threw up his appointment 
at Cambridge, and returned to London, 
where, through the good ofEcee of Dr. Att- 
wood, he became euocessively organist of 
Wandsworth parish church and St. John's, 
C!apham Rise. He continued occasionally 
to sing in public until a lat« period of his 
life, and in 1840 he won a prise at the 
Adelphi Glee Club for his glee for four voices, 
' Harmony.' He died at Paradise Row, 
Stockwelt 3 Hay 1864. Beale was twice 
married : (1^ to Hiss Charlotte Elkins, a 
daughter or the ^roorn of the stole to 



baritone, and ha is said to have imitated 
Bartleman in his vocalisation. He was an 
extremely finished singer, though somewhat 
wanting u power. Bjs compositions, which 
prindpally consist of glees and madrinla, 
though few in Dumber, are of a very nigh 
degree of excellence, and often rival, in tli«r 
purity of melody and form, the best compoai- 
tions of the Elizabethan modrigalists. 

[Chsqua Book of the Chapel Boyal; Keoords 
of ths Boys] Sodsty of Mniicians; IiOndon 
Haganue for 1822, p. 474 ; Kecoids of Trinity 
CoUaga, Camhridgs; information tern Mr. W, 
Bsals.] W. B. & 
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BEALES, EDMOND (1803 - li 
political agitator, wa« bom &t Newnham, a 
Bubiub of Cambridge, on 3 Julj 1803, being 
• aon of Samuel PtcEenng Bealee, a merchant 
wbo aeqaired local celebrity aa a political 
Tafbniier. He was educated at the grammar 
school of BniT St. Bdmunda, and next at 
Eton, iriience he proceeded to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he waa elected to ■ 
•cLoiBTBhip (B^. 18S6, H.A. 1826). CaUed 
to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1831 
practioed as an equttj draughtsman and 
Teyancer. For aereral years he greatly in- 
terested himself in foreign politica. He pro- 
moted the eaiiieat demonstration on behalf 
of the Polish refugees, was a member of the 
Polish Eiiles' Friends Society, and of the 
liiterary Association of the Friends of Poland ; 
was president of the Polish National League, 
wad chairman of the Circassian Committee ; 
«memberofthe Emancipation Society during 
the American civil war, of the Jamaica Com- 
mittee under Mr. John Stuart Mill, and of 
the Garibaldi Committee. It was in connec- 
tiWL with Qaribaldi'a *isit to En^and in 1864 
that Beales'e name first became known to the 
general public. He then maintuned the 
right of the people to meet on PrimroseHill, 
•nJd a conflict with the police occurmd. At 
that time he pnblished a pamphlet on the 
right of public meeting, but it was as presi- 
demt of the Reform League that Bealee be- 
came beat known. In 1864 a great political 
sigitation in connection with Uade soi^etieB 
was b^pm. The first public meeting of the 
BSBociatioD was held in the Freemason^ 
Tavern under the presidency of Bealea, who 
ftom that time till his promotion to thejudi- 
cial bench was identified with the principlea 
of manhood sufirage and the ballot. In 1865 
the MBOciation deTeloped itself under the 
name of the Reform I«sgue. The Reform 
Bill introduced hj Earl Russell's goremment 
in 1866 was heMtuy supported by the league, 
and after the rgection of that measure by the 
House (^Commons the league renewed its 
agitation for manhood snfira^^ and the ballot. 
Tnen fbllowed gigantic meetings in Tra&lgar 
Square, which the eonserrative goremment 
▼amly endeaToured to suppress. Sir lUchard 
Mayne, the first commissioner of police, 
issoed a notice to the effect that the meeting 
announced for 2 July 1866 would not be per- 
mitted. Bcales, howBTer, stated his deter- 
mination to attend the meeting, and to hold 
the goremment reaponsibleforall breaches of 
the peace. This step led Sir Richard Mayne 
to withdraw the prohibition, and the meeting 
(tf 69,000 persons was held without a single 
breach of the law. Then came the memo- 
|abl« 33Jnly, and the immense gathering 
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near the gates of Hyde Park, when Beales 

displayed great courage and coolness. "WMle 
he and the other leaden were returning from 
the Marble Arch to Traial^ Square, the 
mob pushed down the iron railings surround- 
ing toe park, which they entered in large 
numbers, but they were eventually driven out 
by the combined efforts of the military and 
thepolice. ThefoUowing day Bealee had an 
interview with Mr. Spencer Walpole, the 
home secretary, and afterwards proceeded to 
the park and caused intimation to be given 
that no further attempt would he made to 
hold a meeting there ' except only on next 
Monday afternoon (SO July) at six o'clock, 
hjr arrangameut with the government.' The 
mission of the league was virtually at an end 
when Mr. Disraelrs Reform Bill passed in 
1867. Beales resigned the presidency on 

10 March 1869, and three days later the 
league was fonnally dissolved. Beales was 
a. revising barrister for Middlesex from 18^ 
to 1866, when, in consequence of the active 
part he had taken in political agitation, the 
lord chief justice. Sir Alexander Cockbum, 
declined to reappoint him. Mr. Bealea waa 
an unsucceeaful candidate for the Tower 
Hamlets in 1868. In September 1870 Lord 
Chancellor Hatherley appointed him judge 
of the coun^ court circuit No. 86, compris- 
ing Cambri^eehire and Huntingdonshire. 
He died at his residence, Osborne House, 
Bolton Gardens, London, on 26 June 1881. 

He published various pamphlets on Poland 
and Gircaaaia, and on parliamentary reform ; 
also a work on the Reform Act of 1867. 

[Men of the Time (1S79) ; Times, 2S Jons 
181 ; Irving's Annals of our Time; Annual 
Register, 1866. pp. 98-102; McCarthy's Hist, of 
our own Times, lu. 380, iv. 80, 8*.] T. C. 

BEALKNAP or BELKNAP, Sis BO- 
BERT VB (i;. 1400 f), judge, was doubtleM 
descended from the Belknape found in the 
Battle Abbey list of the nobks who foUowed 
the Conqueror into England. Nothing ap- 
pears to be knovm of the subsequent history 
of the family until we find Kobert de Beal- 
knap settled in Kent, as lord of the manor of 
Hempstead, in the fourteenth centuiy. Ac- 
cording to a deed dated 1 March 1376, %r 
Robert de Belcknappe granted certain lands 
near Chatham to the prior and convent of 
Rochester; and his parents' christian names 
were John and Alice. A certain Bealknap 
appears as a counsel in the year book for 
1346-7, and may have been the father of Sir 
Robert, Sir Robert himself is first mentioned 
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of Iliuiet, «nd take meaauTM to secure the 

Unds and houaes in the district against the 
«ncRMchineut8 of the »e&. In. IS&S he was 
kppointed king's secant, with a ssltur of 
2W. per annum, at the aome time doinr duty 
M otM of the justices of assise, at a autxy of 
the SMne amount, In 1372 he was pUcea on 
« commission eutnutod with tha dafence of 
theooMtof Kent against inTaden. In 1374 
be was nominated one of seren sent adparUt 
tratttmarina»,yn tha special mandate to confer 
with theenroya of the papal court, not, as Foss 
absunilj says, ' as to the reformer Wicliff,' 
who was himself a member of the embasBy, 
but for the purpose of bringing about a happy 
•ettlement of such questionB as involved the 
honour of the church and the rights of the 
mown and realm of England, and m the same 
year h« w«g made chiM justice of the com- 
moQ pleas, but was not knighted till I88S. 
In 1S81, on the outbreak of uie insurrection 
■gainst the poll-tax, afterwards knovm as 
that of WatT^ler, he was sent into Essei 
with a oommiselon of trailbaston to enforce 
theobserranceof thelaw, but the insurgents 
compelled the chief justice to take an oath 
never more to ut in any such sessions, and 
Bealknap was onlytooglad to make his escape 
without sufieringpemonal violence. InlSSS 
the impeachment of Michael de la Pole, earl 
of Sufiolk, for waste of the revenues and cor- 
ruption, was followed by the transfer of the 
adndnistrati ve authority toacouncilofnobles 
responsible to the parliament. The king, at 
che instigation of his friends, summoned the 
judges to a council at Nottingham (August 
1887). With the exception of Sir WilEam 
Skipwttb, all the judges attended. Thej 
were asked whether the Iat« ordinances by 
which Pole had been dismissed were dero- 
gatoiy to the royal prerogative and in what 
manner their authors ought to be punished. 
The questions were answered by the judges 
in a sense favourable to the king; and a loi^ 
mal act of council was drawn up, embodying 
the questions and the answers, and sealed 
with the seal of each judge. Weleam from 
Enyghton that Bealknap protested with some 
vigour against the whole proceeding; but he 
yielded Bventnally to the threats of death 
with which the Duke of Ireland and the Earl 
of Suffolk plied him. Early next year all the 
judges who bad subscribed this document 
(except Treeilian, who was summarily exe- 
cated) were removed from their offices, ar- 
jMatM, and sent to the Tower, by order of 
the parliament, on a charge of treason. They 
pleaded that thev had acted under compulsion 
•nd menaoe of death. They were, however, 
Bent«iieed t» death, with the conseauent at- 
tunder, and fbifeiture of lands ana goods j 



Beatnisti 

the intercession of the bishops the 
3 was commuted for one of banish- 
ment into Ireland, the attainder, however, 
not being removed. Dtogjeda was selected 
as the place of Bealknap'a exile, and he was 
ordered to confine himself within a circuit 
of three miles round it. An annuity of 
4SH. was granted for his subsistence. He 
was recalled to England in 1397. In tha 



by which Bealknap and the other attunted 
judges were restored to their rights, liia 
act, however, was shortly afterwards an- 
nulled,'i.e. in 13W, on the accession of 
Henry IV. In 13»9thB commonspetitioned 

Euliament for the restoration of his estates. 
[e seems to have died shortly afterwards, 
since he did not join with his jbrmer col- 
leagues, Holt and Bnivh, when, in 1401, they 
petitioned parliament for aremoval of the at- 
tainder. A case in which Bealknap'a wife 
sued alone inspired Justice Harkham with 
two barbarous rhyming hexameters — 
Ecca modo miram quod femina feit brovs Regis, 
Noa nomiuaiido vimm eoajuDelam robore l^s. 

This lady, who is designated indifierently 
Sybell and Juliana, was permitted t4 



1416. They then escheated to the CI 
Hamon, the heir of Sir Robert, at the time 
petitioned parliament for a removal of the 
attainder, and the prayer was granted. Sir 
Edward Bealknap, great-grandson of the 
judge, whoBe sister Alice married Sir W, 
Shelley, a justice of the common pleas in the 
time of Henry VTII, achieved considerable 
distinction during the reigns of that monarch 
and of his predecessor, both as a soldier and 
a man of afiairs. 

[Hast«d'8 Kent, ii. 119 ; Duchesne's Hist. Norm. 
Script. ADt. 102S ; Ymr Books, 20 and 30 Ed- 
ward m i Lewis's Isle of Thann, 200 : Kymer's 
Fcedtira, ed. Clarke, iii. 670, 9fiS. SSI, 10D7. 
101S ; Liber Auis. 40 Edmrd III ; LeUnd's 
Colle<^t. i. \65; Devon's BntDUDgham's Issue 
Ball, 368, 370; Devon's Ismas of tha Exch. 210; 
Stov's AnoalB, 284; KnyghCon Col. 2694; Holm- 
shed, ii. 7S1-2 ; Chron. A. Mon. S. Alb. (RolLi 
series), 380-2; Sot. Ttxl. iii. 233-41. 340, 3G8, 
481 ; Trokelowe et Anon Chron. (Bolls Seriei), 
iee-8. 303: Ststs Trials, i. 100-20; Abbrsv. 
Rot-Orig. ii. SIS; Cal. iDq.p.BLiv. TiCoUon'a 
Becords, 331, 640.] 3. H. R. 

BEAMISH, NORTH LDDLOW 
(17Et7-1872), miiitaiT writer and antiquaiy. 
was the son of William Beamish, Esq., of 
Beaumont House, co. Oork, and was bom on 
81 Dec. 1797. In November 1816 he obtained 
a commission in the 4tb royal iriah diagoon 
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coardi, in wluch oorn he puichued a troo 
m 1S3& In 1826 h« pnbnahed h Ed^Ub 
tmulation of & uoftll e&vabr mMinal wntte 
Irr Count F. A. to& Bimuucli, a dutingniahed 
Officer then engaged in the morganisation of 
the Wiirtembet^ caTalrj. BMmiah'a pro- 
ftauonal atnlitiea broo^t him to notice, and 
he received a half-pay majotity in the fol- 
lowing jt*r. Whilst attached to the vice- 
K«al s(i— ■- 
liaheda 

in whifji he suggeateil variooa c 
after adopted in the British cavalry. 
completed and edited a histot? of ' the Eins's 
Qermau L^on ' &om ita formation in tLe 
Britidi MiTiee in 1S03 to ita disbandment 
in 1810, whidi waa pablished in England in 
1834-7, and ia a model of military cconpila- 



antiqaitiea, and in 1841 jpublished a Bummaiy 
of the reaearchea of Froreeeor Bab of Copen- 
hagen, relative to the discovery of America bv 
theNorthmenintheteDtheentary. Although 
the fact had been notified aa early aa 1^8 
(in a letter in Nii^b Si^er, Boston, U.S.), 
it tvaa very little known. BeamiBh'a modest 
Tolnme not only poiiularised the discovei^ 
by epitAmisiug the principal details in Bafn a 
great woA 'Antiquitatea Americante' (Co- 
penhagen, 1837)^ out it contains, in the 
•hape of tranalaticDB &om the Sagas, one of 
the beet aommaries of Icelandic historieal 
literatore anywhere to be found within an 
equal swce. Beamish, like his younger 
brother, Richard, who waa at one time in the 
Grenadier guards, was a F.R.8. Lond. and 
associate ■» various learned bodies. He died 
at Annmoont, co. Cork, on 27 April 1872. 

His works were : 1. ' Instructions for the 
Field Service of Cavalry, &om the German of 
Connt vcn BiamanJi,' Ijondon, 1826, 12mD. 
2. ' Lecturas on the Duties of Cavalry, from 
the German of Count Ton Bismarck,' London, 
1827, 8vD. S.' History of the King's Qerman 
Legioa,'2voU. London, 1834-7, 8vo. 4.'Tbe 
Discovery of America by the Northmen in the 
Tenth CMitury, with Notes on the Early 8et> 
tlament ot the Irish in the Western Hemi- 
Bpheie,' London, 1841, 8vo ; a reprint of this 
wOTk, edited hj the Kev. E. F. Slatter, 
A.H., was published by the Prince Society of 
Albany, NT., in 1877. 6. ' On the Altera- 
tioua of Level in the Baltic,* British Aaso- 
ciation Reports 1848. 6. ■ On the UBes and 
Application of Cavalry in War,' Ixmdon, 
Iffie,8TO. 



BEAMONT, WILLIAM JOHN (1828- 
1868), clergyman and antlior, waa bom 
at Warrington, Lancashire, 16 Jan. 1828, 
being the only son of William Beamont, 
solicitor, of that town, and author of ' An- 
nals of Uie Lords of WarrinvtoUj' and other 
works. After attending l3ie Warrington 
nammar achool for five years he was, ill 
1842, removed to Eton dollege, where he 
remained till 1846, bearing off Prince Albertfa 
priie for modem languages, and the New- 
castle medal and other prises. He entered 
Trinity College, Carnhndge, in 1846, took 
high honours, gained the cnancelloT*a medal, 
and was awarded a fellowship in 18IS. He 
graduated B.A. in I860, and M.A. in 1868. 
After his election as lUlow Dt Trinity be 
commenced a tour in Emt and Palestine, 
and on being wdained inl8t>41ieepentaotiie 
time at Jerusalem, whera he engaged ear- 
neatly in the education of intandir^mlssimi- 
aries to Abyssinia, in Sunday school woric, 
and in preaching not only to the l^gli'fc 
residents but to the Araba in thmr own 
tongue. He afterwards acted aa chaplain in 
the camp hospitals of the British army befoi* 
SebastopoL In 1866 Beamont returned 
home, and became curate of St. John's, Broad 
Street, Drciry Lane, London, in which parisli 
he worked vrith great seal nntil 1858, whm 
he accepted the vicarage of St. Michael's, 
Cambridge. He died at Cambridge, 8 Aug. 
1868, at the age of forty, hi* death being 
hastened by a Ibver caught in tbe Esab 
He was buried in Trinity Coll^ ChapeL 
Beamtnit's liib was one of unremitting self- 
denyinE nsefiilnees, and in addition to his 
sueeea^il parochial labours and hia pioneer 
efforts for church extenuon in Barnwell and 
Chesterton, he wss the main instrument of 
founding the Cambridge School of Art (1868) 
and the Church Defence Aaaociation (1869). 
vas also the originator of the Church 
Congress (1861), in tie foundation of which 
he was aided by hia friend, Mr. K. Beynolds 
Kowe, F.S.A. His published writinpa are; 
Catherine, the Egyptian Slave,'^1862. 
Concise Grammar ot the Arabic Lan- 
ge^' 1861. 8. ' Cairo to Sinai and Sinai 
,airo, in November and December 1860 ' 
(1861). In conjunction with Canon W. H. 
Campion he wrote a learned yet popular 
exposition of the Book of Common P»yer, 
entitled ' The Prayer-Book Interleaved,' 1868. 
Among his pampbleta are the ' OatechiuMn'B 
ManuM,' 'Paper on Cleigy Discipline,' and 
Fine Art as a Branch of Aeademic Study.' 
nntiKmatim from Mr. 'W. Bnmont and Mr. 
t. B. Howe ; Vanington Onardian ; Cambrid^ 
Chronida, ISAng. 1888; G, W. Waldon, in tlw 
Chnrehman, Aivnst 18U, f. 93*.} a W, & 
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•ocoTcUne' toliordun {ScotuAron. iv. 44), &p- 
poiiited nrst bishop of Murthtooh bj Mu- 
colmII,fttthe inalance of Pope Benedict Vin. 



(lOOS-lOMP), prBBerved in the register of 
the diocew ^ Aberdeea (Sefutnm Abar^ 
'dontnae, i. S), but the geouuiNieu of the 
document is colled in question bv Profeaaor 
Inoea in his preface to the publication (p. 
zvi) M coQtraaictin^ an older record, printed 
in tiie preface (p. zvii), which gives the date 
of tba foundation of the see as 1063. In 
«nj case there is no doubt tbst Bean, or 
Beyn, waa the first bishop of the see. Dr. 
Beevee {Mar^mlogy of Dtnuj/al, p. 337) 
identifies St. Bean with the Irish Mophiog, 
the day of both (16 DecO bein? the same. 
In Hotanus's additions to Uauan^, St. Bean 
ia distinctlj referred to as a native of Ire- 
land : ' In Hybemia natalia Beani primi epi- 
■copi Aberdonensis et confessoria ' (Afarfyro- 
jojriuin, sub die). According to Camerarius 
he admioieteTed the afiain of his diocese for 
two-and-thirtj' jean. He is not to be con- 
founded with tba St. Bean whose daj is 
16 Oct., and who was Tenerated at Fowlii 
in Stratheam. 

[Registrum Episcoutna AbeidaneDsis (UaiC- 
Und Club, 1841) 1 CoUectioDi for Abcrdeeu 
(Spalding Qab, 1B«3), L 133, Ul, 142, S49, 
ii. 263, 294, !SS; Brittania Saneta, d. SIS: 
Uaoanlill^s Hutyrolopnm ; Besrw a: 

"-^ — . ^■K__..^[^ 837-9; Cai 

i Forbes's Ealendars of 
Soottiih Sainta, 877.] 

BEABBLOOK. or 

JOHN (fi. 1666), draujAl 

near Boc&ester about 15f3, and 
atOxford. He ia said to have become a fellow 
of St. John's College in 156S and of Exeter 
Collure on 80 June 1566. He graduated 
B.A. 29 March 1661, and M.A. 13 Feb. 
1561-5. Before the close of 1566 he was 
dean of his colle^, and was elected senior 
proctor of the umveiaitj on 20 April 1679, 
luB colleague being Thomas (afterwuds Sir 
Thomas) Bodley. In 1570 he was granted 
four years' leave of absence, probablj for 
stu^ abroad, and in 1672 received the degree 

of B.C.L. from 

Nothing further 
personal history. 

In Septembw 1666, on the visit of Queen 
Elisabetn to Oxford, Bearblock prepared 
amall drawing of all the coUegos, the 
earliest of their kind, for each of whiidi bis 
tneai Thomas Neal, Hebrew reader in the 
university, wrote descriptive verses in Latin. 
^Dia views, which were graatlj admired, were 






la Bearcron 

displayed on the walls of St. Mary's C9inr(j| 
for several days, and there examined by tha 
queen. A carefully executed copy of uieni, 
which ia still extant, was subsequently pT»- 
sented to the Bodleian Library by John 
More in 1680; but the original sketohea, 
having been dven to St. John^ Coll^, were 
granted in 1616 to Sir Thomas Lake, and ap- 
parently lost. Bearblook's drawings, with 
Neal's verses, were engraved in 1713, at the 
end of Heame'a edition of Dodwell's 'Da 
Fanna Equestri Wood ward J ana Dissertatio.' 
In 1728 they were agun engraved in the 
mai^u of a reproduction of lialph Aggaa's 
map of Oxford, first engraved in 1678, and 
in 1882 they were for the third time »■ 
produced, with Neal's verses, in a volume 
privately printed at Oxford. Bearblock 
wrote an elaborate account of the queBn's 
visit to Oxford in 1666 under the title of 
'CommentariisiveEpbemerBActionearerum 
illuBtriiim Oxonii o«etanun in adventa sem- 
nissinue principis Elixabetha.' The pamph- 
let was dedicated to Lord Cobham and to 
Sir William Petre, a munificent benefactor 
of Exeter College, but it was not printed 
until 1729, when Heame published it in an 
appendix (pp. 261-96) to his edition of the 
'HistorU et Vita lUcardi U.' Bearbh>ck 
refers to the exhibition of his drawinn on 
page 283. A map of Rochester by Bear- 
block, of which nothing is now known, wa* 
extant in the time of Anthoov ft Wood. 
Tanner erronsously gives Bearbloclc's name 
as Beartlock. 

[Bohm'b Ragistmm CoUsgii Exonisfins, pp. 
4G, 307 ; Wood's Athsn. Oiim., mL Bliss, i. (77 ; 
Fsrti Oxon. i. IflS ; Anmila of Oxford, ed. Outcb, 
ii. IS9; 'I^naar'BBibUo(haca,p. 82; Bje'i Eof- 
laud as leeD by Forsipiara, p. 208 ; Madan's in- 
ttodoetion to the leprodaction of the drawings 
in 1882; History of liocheiter, ed. 1B17, J>. 73.1 
B.L.L. 

BEABOBOFT, PHILIP, D.D. (1697- 
1761), antiquary, descended nom an ancient 
Worcestershi re family, wse bom at Worcestec 
on I May 1697 (Svunitah Bbabcsoit'b pre- 
face to ^iic« qf Philip Searcnift). He was 
educated at the Charterhouse, of which he 
was elected a scholar on the nomination of 
Lord Somera in July 1710. On 17 Dec. 1712 
he matriculated at Hagdalen Hall, Ox£>Td. 
In 1716 he took his BX degree, in 1717 he 
became probationuT, and in 1719 actual, 
fellow of Merton dotl^e, taking his M.A. 
degree in the same year. He was ordained 
deacon in 1716 at Bristol, and prieat in 
1719 at Qbuceeter. He accumulated tha 
degrees of B.D. and DJ). in 1730. He was 
appointed preacher to the Charteriiouae ia 
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1734, duiikin to the king in 1738, iOCtetMy 
to tlw Society fbr Fropigating the QoBpel in 
Fonign Parta in 1739, rector of Stormonth, 
Kent, in 1743, uid muter of the Charter 
hoiue on 18 Dec. 1753. In 1755 ha was col- 
lated to a prebendal BtaU in Wells Cathednl. 

Bearcroft published 'An Hietorical Ac- 
aount of Thomae Satton, Eequire, and of hia 
foundation of the Charterhouse (London, 
1737). He also intended to puhlish a col- 
lection of the rules and orders of the Charteiv 
house, but was prevented bj the goremore, 
■ome eztiacta oiQj being printed in a quarto 
pamphlet and distributed among the officers 
of the house (GonoH, BritM Topograph^/, 
i.691). Fromhia account ofSutton,Smythe'B 
historical account of the Oharterhouse was 
lamtly derived. In Nichols's ' Bowyor ' Bear- 
aoft IS spoken of as ' a worthy man, but 
with no great talents for writing,' Some of 
his sermons were published both before and 
after his death. He died on 17 Oct. 1761. 

[Oeot. Mag. zxii. E38: Nicholas lit. Auecd. 
i. 860; Le Sura'a Fasti Eccl«m« Anglicanio, ii. 
!03. InCheItawIiDWiiMSS.foL lSlfi:2(Bodleian 
Ijbr.), whare a brief account appean, the dale 
of birth is pna an 21 Feb. ISBG.} A. O-m. 

BEABD, JOHN (1716 P-1791), actor 
and vocalist, was bred m the king's chapel, 
and was one of the singers in the Duke of 
Chandoa's diapel at Cannons. His musical 
training was received under Bernard Dates, 
and his reputation as a singer was gained in 
the representations given bi^HaadelatCovent 
Garden Theatre of ' Acis and Oalatea,* 
' Athalia,' and other works. The favour 
of the public was, however, won by the 
delivery of Galliard'a hunting song, 'With 
early horn.' Beta's first appearance as an 
actor took place at Druiy Lane SO Aug. 
1737, the opening night of the season 1787-8, 
as Sir John Lov^i^e in ' The Devil to psv,' a 
ballad opera extracted by CharleeCofioy fntm 
•TheDevilofaWife'ofThomasJevons. On 
8 Jan. 1738-9 Beard espoused Lady Henrietta 
Herbert, only daughter of James, first earl 
of Waldeffiuve, and widow of Lord Eldward 
Herbert, the second son of WiUism, second 
marquis of Powis. After these nuptials, 
concerning which, curiously enough, no men- 
tion is found in peerages of authority, Beard 
retired for a while from the stage, to which 
he returned in 1743-4. His married hap- 
piness, which is said to have been ezcep- 
tioiial, was interrupted, SI May 1 763, by the 
death of his wife, to whom Beard erected a 
'a St. Fancras church. 



She died in her thirty-eeventh year. Six 
ycftre later he married Charlotte, ^ughtar of 
Biol), the manager of Covent Qaraen lueatre. 



who survived him and died in 1818 at the' 
great age of 93. Beard's reappearaace is 
said to nave taken place at Druij Lane about 
1743. He is first distinctly trai»d at Covent 
Garden on S3 Dec. 17A when he played Mac- 
heath b Gay's 'Bears' Opera' to the Polly 
Peachumof Ura.Clive. Macheath remained a 
favourite character with him. Beard stayed 
at Covent Garden for Boms years. On 10 Juno 
1758 he is heard of at Divry Lane, playing 
Macheath to the Polly of Miss Macklin. On 
10 Oct. 1769 he returned to Covent Garden, 
in which he had since his marriage a species 
of interest, and reappeared as Macheath. 
Polly was now plaved Vy Miss Brent, whcM 
performance of the part was sufficiently 
popular to give new life to Oay's opera, and 
obtain fw it a run, all but unbroken, ot 
thirty-seven nights. After the death of Rich, 
his fether-in-lftw, 26 Nov. 1761, Beard, who 
through his wife became a shareholder in 
the theatre, undertook its management. 
Shortly after assuming the control, February 
1763, he resisted with determination an at- 
tem{^ on the part of rioters, who had been 
successful with Garrick at Drury lane, to 
force him to grant admission at half-pric« 
at the close of the third act of each perform- 
ance. Certain ringleaders were brought be; 
fore the lord chief justice. After under- 
going a serious loss by the destruction of 
property and the subsequent dosing of the 
theatre, Beard was compelled to aulmilt. On 
23 May 1767, in his original character cJ 
Hawthorne in Bickerstafrs opera, 'Love in 
a Village,' he retired from the stase, for 
which loss of hearing had disqualified him. 
His death took pkce 6 Feb. 1791 at Hamp- 
tim. In Middlesex, to which place he had 
betaken himself upon his retirement. He ia 
buried in the vault of Hampton church. 
Beard enjoyed great and deserved popularity. 
Charles Dihdin says that he considers him, 
' taken altogether, as the beet English singer,' 
and states that 'his voice was sound, male, 
powerful, and extensive. His tones were 
natural, and he had flexibility enough tc 



s however difficult' (Com- 

, . ie Sfaye.v.aaS). Hispraisa 

, however, eetablished by the iact that 
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Handel composed expressly for Beard some 
of his greatest tenor parts, as in ' Israel in 
Egynt,' ' Messiah,' ' Judas Maccabaus,' and 
' jephthah.' Churchill celebrates him, and 
Davies,whoBtates that Beard excelled Kreatly 
in recitation (JIftae. iii.37G),spe*ksof nim as 
the jollv president of the Beefsteak Club 



le jolly 
ii. 167). 



His moral and social qnalitiei 



indeed a theme of general commendation. 

[GenMt's AccouDt of the English Stage; Dib- 
din's Complete Waiarj of the Stage; Grove's 
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VMiaaarj of Mosieiuiti BeUMij** Apologj; 
OiUiUod'a DnmUio Kinor; Theapiu Dictioo- 
B17 ; Qent. Mag. for 1701.] J. E. 

BEABD, JOHN RELLY, D.D. (180O- 
1876), unitariui minister, bom at SoutWa, 
Haute, in 1800, was sent, at the aae of 
tweatj, to the unitarian college at York, 
irhete he waa fellow-etttdent with Dc. Mar- 
tiuaan. In 1826 ha took charge of a uuita- 
lian txainegation at Salford, Hmncbeatar, 
Bhortl; ^ennniU he opened a achod^ben 
)ua eon, the lUv. Oharlea Beard (Hibbert 
leetoier, 1883), wu educated. Id 1836 the 
muTersitj of Qieaaen bestowed on bttn the 
hoDOTOiy degree of D.D. in recognition of hia 
wrrieeB to religiouB and general literature. In 
1848herenioved to a chapel built for bin in 
Strongewaye, Honcheeter, from which he re- 
tirai m 1664. Daring his ntiuiatry tWe he 
Karted a scheme for educating young men 
for borne miasions, which ertginatM the Uni- 
taiian Home Miaaiouarf Bcnrd or College, 
of which Beard wta the fint principal. In 
168S, at his auggeation, waa founded the Me- 
morial Hall, MoncheetOT, to commemorate the 
Don-compliance with tbe Act of Untforroity 
of 16A3 of two thouaand Elngliah cIsigTmen. 
Fram 1866 to 187S he was minister of a chapel 
at Bale, near Ashtou-on-Hersey, where he 
died in 1876. 

Beard's zeal in the cause of public educa- 
tion led to the ntoimfi adopted of Ut« jeara 
in the Manchester grammar school, and to 
the formation of a Lancashire ossocistion 
for popular education. By the labouia of 
Baaid and his friends this subject was con- 
stantly brought under the notice of the go- 
vernment, until Mi. Forster's bill was intro- 
duced, liie latter was largely suggested, and 
in the mun dra^«d, by some of the earlier 
members of the association, founded, chiefly 
by the eiertions of Beard, thirty years be- 
fore. By his writings he also contributed 
to the causa of education; he wrote the 
papers on Latin, Greek, and English litera- 
ture for Cassell's 'Popular Educator,' and, 
with the Rey. Charles Beard, compiled the 
'Latin Dictioiury' for the same publishera. 
His toponai^ical deecnption of Lancashire 
in Knight e ' Illuatrated England,' and a ' Life 
of Touasaint TOuverture' (1863), complete 
the list of his writing* on general Hutgects, 

Hie tbeol^^eal fervour, inherited £ram his 
anceatarltelly, a uniTersalistpraacherof the 
etriiteenth century, was ahown in his Torious 
religious writings. Chief amongst these are 
Im controversial -wtalu in daboce of chriati- 
onity {1^6, 1837, 18U) ; many papers in 
tbe 'Ohristian Reformer,' the ' Westminster 
Bariew,' 'Journal of Sacred Literatura,' 
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Kitto's ' Cydopiedia of Biblical Literatim,* 
Kitto's 'Papers for Sunday Reading,' and 
' People's Dictionary of the Bible ' (1347). 
He also published ' Handbook of Family 
Devotion from tbe German of H. Zschokke' 
(1863), ' Lite and Writings of Theodora 
Parker from the French of Dr. lUville' 
(1666), 'Autobiography of Satan' (1674), 
and other works, orinnal and translated. 
Beard was the first editor of tbe 'Christian 
Teacher,' now the ' National Reriew,' and 
alao atorted the < Unitarian Herald.' 

(Maauseript aatobiographioil aki-teh in tba 
pDneaioD of 0. W. Sutton, Esq. ; Uoitaiian He- 
rald, 1 Dee. 1S7S, >i)d4Mayl877;M(mebMt<r 
Guiudiaii, U Not. 1876; HaDChetfxr WmUt 
Times, 2S Nov. ISTS; Iielsnd'i List at Dr 
Board's Worka, 187fi.l E. L 

BEARD, RICHARD (Jl. 156S-1674), 
author. [See Bbbakd.] 

BEARD, THOMAS, D.D. (d. 1638), 

puritan divine, and the schoolmaster of Oliver 
Cromwell at Huntingdon, was, it is believed, 
a native of Huntiu^ou, but the date of hia 
birth is unknown. He received hia educa- 
tion at Cambridge, and probably took there 
his degree of D.D. On 21 Jan. 1697-« he 
was collated to the rectory of Hengrave, 
SuSbUc, which be held for a very short time. 
Not very long afterwards Beard became 
master of Huntingdon hospital and gram- 
mar school. It was at tW school that 
Cromwell was educated in the early yeara 
of the aeventeenth century. In a tett«r 
d&ted 26 March 1614, in the Cottonian 
MSS. (Julius, C. ill.), Beard asks Sir Robert 
Cotton for the rectory of Conington, being 
tired of the painful occupation of teaching. 
In 1626-6, as we leam nom on indenture, 
made 23 March, between ' the hailifa and 
burgesses of the town of Huntinfrdon, patrons 
of the hospital of St. John in Huntingdon, 
of the one part, and Thomas Beard, doctor in 
divinity, and master of the said hosmtal, and 
Robert Cook of Huntingdon, genUamau, of 
the other part,' Beard was holdmg a lecture- 
ship at Huntingdon, and hia puntan seal in 
his maateiahip and preaching had given ereat 
satis&ction to the townspeople. 'All the 
said parishes and town of Huntin||ftoa were,' 
runs the document, * for a long time before 
the sud Thomas Beard became maaterof tha 
said hoaiMtal, utterly destitute of a leamad 
preacher to taach and instruct them im the 
word of Ood ; but aithenoe the sud Thomas' 
Beard became master of the ooid ho«idtal, 
beiiw admittad thereunto by the preaentation 
of the smd bulib and burfcesses, the said 
Thomas Beard hath not only mauitained a 
grammat Mhoid in tiie aaid town, aooordiiy 
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to tbe fbiuidatioii of the said hcwpital, bv bim- 
•elfjand aBchooImaBterbyliiinproTided athis 
own chai^ea, but hsth abo b«en oraitinuaJlj 
nadent m the «ud town, and peinfully 
pisaclied tbe word of Ood in the said town 
of Hnntingtou on the Sabbatk-da; dulr, to 
the great comfort of the inhabitants of the 
said town ' {Add. AtS. Britiab MuBewn, 
16666, p. 126 ; aAmKBl/t Studia and Tlli»- 
tratioiu qf tha Great ReMlion, 1856, pp. 
S40-1). In 1633 Laod, then archbiBhop, 
succeeded in putting tbe lectuie«bip down. 

In 1628, when tbe Bishi^ of Winchester 
(Neile), who, while Bishop of Lincoln, had 
been Beard's dioceean, was aocnsed before the 
House of Commons of anti-puritan practices. 
Beard was soaunoned as a witness a^inst 
him. According to Cromwell's speech in the 
debate on the subject. Beard hod been ap- 
Buinted in 1617 to preach a sermon on the 
Sunday after Eaafer-in Iiondon, in which, ac- 
cording to custom , he was to recapitulate three 
sermons preyiously preached b«ore the lord 
major &om an open pulpit in Spital Square. 
Dr. Alabaster was the pmacherwbom Beard 
bad to follow, and so far ftom agreeing to 
repeat Alabaster's sermons, he announced his 
intention of exposing his support of certain 
' tenets of popery,' ' Thereupon,' Cromwell 
eontinued, ' tns new Bishop of Winton, then 
Bishop of Lincotn, did send for Dr. Beard 
and chaige him, as his diocesan, 
preach any doctrine contrary to that which 
Alablaster had delivered. And when Dr. 
Beard did, by the advice of Bishop Felton, 
preach against Dr. Alablaster's sermon and 
person, Dr. Neile, now Bishop of Winton, did 
Kprehend him, the said Beud, for it ' (Oak- 
miTEB'B Sutory (1884), vii. 6&-6). Before 
Beard could give his ' testimony from hia 
own lipe,* the parliament was dissolved. 

In 1630 he was made a justice of peace 
fer the county. He was married, and had 
issue. In the parish registers of Honting- 
don are entries of his own and of his wife^s 
death — ' Mr. Thomas Beard, Doctor of Divi- 
BiU, was buried 10 January 163ir-S],' and 
•Hn. Mary Beard, widow, 9 December 1642.' 
&te seems to have been a Mary Heriman, atad 
tohaTBbMnmBTriedBJul7l628, Brayley(iii 
hi* Bttaiie* ^England and Walet, vii. 854) 
gives tbe inscription on a brass in the nave 
of AH Sunts Church, Hnntingdon, to Dr. 
Beard'a memory : ' Ego Thomas Beard, Saene 
llwc^opn Pr^Mor: In Ecctssii Omnium 
Saoctonun Huntingtonis Verbi Divini Pre- 
dieatorolim: Jam sanos sum: Obiit Jannarii 
8°, an. I6S1.' 

Beard's eariiest and most Camoui book first 
svpesred in 1697. Its title-page runs thus : 
'lU Tbeatra of Qod* Indgements } or, a 
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CoUectioD of Historiee out of Sacied, EooI»- 
siastical, and Prophane Authors, concerning 
the admirable ludgemeats of 6od upon tha 
transgreesouTsofhiscommandements. Trana- 
lated out of French, and avgmented by mora 
than three hundred Examptes, byTb. Beard. 
London, printed by Adam Islip,' 8to. It 
was in the ' Theatre of Judgement ' that Srat 
appeared the tragical account of Christopher 
Marlowe's death. Other editions followed 
in 1612 and 1681, with additions. A fourth 
edit-ioninfolioofl648i8wellknown, Inl626 
he published ' Antichrist the Pope of Rome ; 
or the Pope of Rome is Antichnst. Proved 
in two treatises. In the first, by a fiill defl- 
nition of Antichrist, by a ^ain application 
of his definition agreeing with the pope, by 
the weoknesee of the arguftients of Bellar- 
mine, Florimond, Raymond, and others, 
which are here ftilly answered,* 4to. Beard 
left in manuscript an ' Evangelical Tragoedia: 
or, A Harmonie of the Passion of Chnst, a&< 



the King't Library, 270). A full-length 
portrait of Beard is prefixed to the only other 
^terarv production of bis calling for notioe, 
vix. ' f edantius, Comcadia olim Cantab, acta 
in OolL Trin. nunquam ante b»c typia evul- 
gata,' 1631. 

(Brook's lives (rf tbe Puritans, ii. 8S6-7 ; 
Carlyle'i Cromwell ; Hunter's MS. Choraa Tatom 

- B. G. 

BKABD, WILLIAM (1772-1868), hon« 
collector, tbe son of a farmer at BanweU, 
Somerset, was bom on 24 April 1772. Ho 
received such education as the parish clerk, 
who was also tbe schoolmaster of the village, 
could give bim. Like his father, he worked 
on the land. He married and bou^t a small 
estate, which he farmed himself. Bicited by 
the tradition that Banwell Hill contained a 
large cavern, he persuaded two miners to 
join him (September 1824) in sinking a shaft. 
At a de])th of about 100 feet they came to 
a stalactite cave. While making a second 
opening lower down the side of the hill, in 
order to form a better approach to this cave, be 
discovered a smaller cavern containing animal 
bones. With some help procured for him by 
tbe Bishop of Bath and Wells (G. H. Law), 
to whom the land belonged, Beard dag out 
the cavern, and found among the debris a 
number of bones of the bear, buffalo, reindeer, 
wolf, kc Captivated with bis discovery, ha 
let his land, and ^ent all his time in search- 
ing for bones and putting them together. He 
acted aa guide to the many visitors who canie 
to see the cavatnand the bones be collected. 
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He won learned something of the acienttfic 
impoituice of hie dUcoTeries, and became on 
eiigeT collector of the conMnta of the bon»- 
Oftvee of the neighbourhood, at Hutton, Bleo- 
don, and Sandford. He wa« a reserred man, 
of quaint manners, and with a hitch opinion 
of hia own skill, lite nickname of the ' Pro- 
feaaor' ^ven him by the bishop greatlj 

Cied him, and he was generally called bj it. 
died on 9 Jan. 1868 in hu ninety-sixth 
year. He retained his bodily and mental 
kctmty almost to the day of his death. He 
was a small man, of short stature and li^t 
bnild. There is a bust of bim in Banwell 
chnichyard, and an engraving representioK 
bim at the age of seventy-seven m Rutter^ 
'Delineations of Someraatiihire,' Hia coUeo- 
tion,of bones was bought hj the Somerset- 
shire Arch»ol(^cal and Natural History 
Society, and is now in the museum at Taun- 



gaioed from the fact that it includes 
nnmber of the bones of the Felit ipekga, 
skoll bM^B the most perfect that has been 
finind in Sigland. 

nafacnatioD reniTcd from Ur. W. Edgintos 
ef Baavall ; RuUei's Dalinaationi of Samenst- 
diin, 147-60 ; Sonurselahir* ArohaoL and Nat. 
Biat. Soc's Fnx. ii. 103, xir. ISO.] W. H. 

BKABDUOBE, NATHAMEL (1816- 
1873), civil engiDeeT, was bom at Nottingham 
onlBHaich 1816. He began hia professional 
education as pupil to a nvmoutn architect, 
and snbsequently to the well-known engineer 
Mr. J. it. Keadel, whose partner he ultimately 
became. Huch of the experience he obtained 
raspectinf water tu{)plies and so forth was 
nined in works uni^rtaken at this time. 
Hia partnership with Mr. Rendel ceased in 
1848. In 1^ Beardmore became sole 
•nginear to the works for the drainage and 
navigation of the river Lee. In the same 
year appearedj with the title of ' Hydraulic . 
Tables,' the first edition of a book which, 
under the fuUer descriptioo of ' Manual of 
Hydrology ; containing I. Hydraulic and other 
Tables; II. Rivers, How of Water, Spriiigs, 
Wel!^ and Percolation I HL'nde8,Estnanes, 
and Tidal IUver« ; IV. Rain-fall and Evapora- 
tion,' aAerwards became the text-book of 
the profession for hydraulic engineering. The 
above title is that of the third and etuar^ 
edition, which appeared in 1862. Xhirtog 
the remuning ten yean of his life Beard- 
more's practice as an ensineeT was greatly 
extended by this work. He died on 2i Aug. 
1672, at Broiboume, Hertfordshire, whither 
he had moved in 1866. 

■ Inilitnte of Ci 

LD. 



beatniffe; RICHARD (1740-1818V 
bookseller, was bom in 1740 at Louth in- 
Lincolnshire, and was adopted and edu- 
cated by his uncle, the Rev. Samuel Beat- 
niffe, rector of Oaywood and Bawsev in Nor- 
folk. He was apprenticed to a bookseller at 
Lynn of the name of Hollingworth, who was 
in the habit of taking lour apprentices. 
When we are told that wl the four were ex- 
pected to sleep in one bed, that the sheeta 
were changed only once a year, and that the 
youths were dieted in the most economical 
manner, it says much for the aturdiness of 
Beatniffe that he was the only apprentice 
Hollingworth had for forty years who re- 
mainea to serve his full time. The tempta- 
tions of the hand of his master's daughter, 
who was deformed in person and nnpleosing 
in manners, bother with a share in the busi- 
ness, were not able to retain Beatnilb in 
Lynn. Upon the termination of his appren- 
ticeehip he vrent to Norwich, and worked' 
there for some years as a journeyman hook- 
binder. His old master Hollingworth, if 
harsh, must have been also generous, since he 
advanced BeatnifTe 600/. for the purchase of 
the stock of Jonathan Gleed, a bookseller of 
London Lane, in Norwich. 



ler's Pocket Companion, being a concise de- 
scription of all the noblemen's and gentlemen's 
seats, as well as of the principal towns and 
other remarkable places in tie county,' of 
which the first edition appeared in 1772, the 
second in 1773, the third in 1777, the fourth 
in 1786, the fifth in 1795, and the sixth and 
last in 1808, ' greatly enluved and improved.' 
This edition extended to &9 pagee, or about 
four times the siie of the first. In the ad- 
vertisement the author states that be had 



men in the county and [his] own observations 
during the last ton years greatly enlarged ' 
it. Improvements and additions vrere made 
by the author to each successive edition, and 
most of the places described were person- 
ally visited. It is writton in a plain man- 
ner, and is full of iiif<»niatioii. Mr. W. Rye 
says ; ' The numerous editions to which it 
ran show it had conuderable merit, and in its 
notes and illustrations there is much useful 
and interesting reading ' ( Jnifer to SoifoOt 
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iher tells some characteristic 
le bookseller's unyielding tory- 
ism, of his rebuff to chaffering customers, and 
of his unwillingncas to supply the London 
trade. He preferred to sell lo private buyen, 
•nd indeed was often toth to part with his 
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'jewels,* u he stjled hiB twritiet. Beloe, who 
knew him, has descnbed Bettniffe u ' a 
■hrewd, cold, inflexible fallow, who traded 

Kincip&ll; in old books, and held out but 
lie encouregement to a 7?°^'' '^^° ™rely 
hBdmonejtoexpend. . . . The principal fea- 
ture of this man's character was suspicion of 
■trsngeni, and a constant apprehenaion lest 
he should dispose of anj of his libri rariuimi 
to some cunning' wight or profeaeed coIlecMr. 
If any customer was announced as coming 
from t^ metropolis, he immediately added ' 
at least one-third to his price ' (Sej:affenarian, 
1818, ii. 246). BookseUers have not unseHom 
thought it necesaarj to cultivate blunt and 
eccentric manners; butBeatnifie'stmowledge 
of books, skill as a bookbinder, and business 
habitfl, made him a prosperous tradesman. 
For manj years he owned the best collection 
of old booKS among proTincial dealers, and 
was loDfj the first secondhand bookseller 
in Norwich. He published a few works. 
His fint eatali^ue was printed in 1779, and 
his last in 1B08 ; thej contained manj rare 
volnmes, which he knew how to price at their 
full value. Among the libraries purchased 
fcv him was that of the Rev. Dr. Cox Macro, . 
rf little Haugh in Suffolk, who died in 1767, 1 
After haTing brought together a rich treasure 
of aarlj-pnnted books, old poetrj, ori^nol 
letters, and aut4^rophs. The Ubrary remained 
onaxamined for forty years, when it came 
into Beatniffe's hands at the commencement 
of the century for the small sum of 1501. or 
16(U. On being sold piecemeal the collection 
lealiaed nine or ten times as much. 

Beatniffe married Martha Dinah Hart, who 
died in 1616, daughter of a writing-master 
ftnd alderman of Burv St. Edmund's, by 
whom he hod a son and a daughter. Having 
amassed a considerable fortune, Beatniffe re- 
tired from business a short time before his 
death, which took place 9 July 181B, in tlie 
■evenly-ninth year of his age, at I4orwicb. 
He was buried in the nave of the Norwich 
church of St. Peter at Mancroft. 
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3 he resigned in 



740, viii. 191 ; NichoU'itLiC. AnecdoteB, iii. S7'i, 

viii. M7,ix.36S; Oenu Mag. 1818, ii. 93. S8G.1 . 

H. R. T. j 

BEATON or BETHUNE, DAVID ; 
(1491-1&46), cardinal archhisbop of St. An- ' 
drews, was the third eon of John Bethune of 
Balfour, elder brother of Archbishop James 
Bethune. He studied at the universities of 
Bt. Andrews and Glasgow, and in his six- 
teenth year was sent to Paris, where he Btu- 
diedbothtbecivilandthec&nonlaw. About 
that time his uncle pnMented him to the rec- 

»ot, IT. 



though the pope dispensed the young abbot 
from taking orders till two years later. In 
1637 David Beaton was consecrated bishop 
of Mirepoii in Foil, and very shortly Jtor 
Pope Paul lUmadehimcardmal of San Ste- 
fano on Mont« Celio. He succeeded his 
uncle aa archbishop of St. Andrews in 1639, 
and was murdered at St. Andrews in 1&46. 
From a very early age he was resident for 
Scotland at the court of France, was mads 
lord priw seal in 15S8, and chancellor in 
1543. He was also proto-notary apostolic 
and legate a latere from 1643. Till he be- 
come primate Beaton was frequently employed 
on foreign diplomatic service, for which his 
education and abilities spBciallv fitted him. 
He negotiated the marriage of James V with 
Magdalen, daughter of Francis I, and on her 
death he was sent on the commission to bring 
to Scotland the king's second wife, Mary of 
Guise. He continued his uncle's policy of 
knitting closer the alliance with Fm nee, and 
standing on the defensive Sffsinst En^dand. 
It was due to his influence that James V re- 
jected all his uncle Henry's proposals, and 
refused to act in concert with him m relieioua 
reforms. On the death of James V in 1542, 
Beaton produced a will appointing himself 
and the earls of Huntl^, AJ^yle, and Arrsn, 
joint regents. This will his opponents r»- 
jected as a forgery. Anan was declared 
governor of the lungdom by the estates. 
Beaton was arrested ; but his imprisonment 
was more nominal than real, aa Lord Seaton, 
to whose custody he was committed, was one 
of his sworn partisans, and very siiortly re- 
stored him to his own castle. It was su»- 
pected that his arrest was merely a pretence 
to secure him againtt being kidnapped by the 
ICnglish. For a short time the Ea;tli>-b party, 
which was also that of the reformers, tri- 
umphed. The governor drew the preachers 
round him, and two treaties with England 
were setonfoot. One in July 1643 arranged 
the marriage or Mary with Henry's son 
Edward; the other concluded an alliance 
with England. But no sooner did the cardinai 
find himself at liburty than he raised a faction 
against the governor and the English mar- 
riage. Hlb party mustered in great force, and 
encorted the queen and her mother from Lin- 
litiurow toStirling Castle in July 1643, a pro- 
ceeaing which was approved at the next 
meeting of the estates. Arron, too, dismissed 
the preachera, and went over to the cardinat'a 
party on 8 S&pt. 1643. The English tmatiea 
were repudiated 24 Sept, 1543, a step which 
provokM a declaration of war from England ; 
and when Hertford invaded Scotland in l&U 
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he had Bpecinl instructions to Kize the car- 
dinal and ra7B liia caatle of St. Andrews, 
which Beaton had meanwhile been busily 
fortifyiTig, and hud made so strong that he 
feared neither Enirlish nor French. When 
the English fleet was seen in the Firth of 
Forth, both the cardinal and the govemor 
hast«ned out of reacL of the invaders, 

Aa a persecutor the cardinal waa even 
morezealons than his uncle. Ilia memoir 
has been held up to execration for hia cruel- 
tiea to the refonners, especially for the burn- 
ing of Wishart, But aa the reformers were 
in secret treaty with England, their political 
as well M their religions creed made it im- 
possible to let the preacliing of their doctrines 
pass unnoticed ; and it hits now been ascei- 
tnined that Wishart waa a willing agent in 
the plots laid by Ilenrv against the cardinal. 
George Winhart was the most popular of the 
preachers, and had many powerful supporters 
among the nobles who upheld them. In 1646 
the cardinal called a provincial assembly of 
the cleiyy at the Blackfriars, Edinburgh, 
George Wishart was at Ormiston, a laird's 
house in the neighbourhood. There he was 
arrested by the Earl of Bothwell, acting for 
the cardinal, and brought to St. Andrews, 
where he was tried on a charae of spreading 
heretical doctrines, condemned, and burnt on 
2 March 1546. At this time the cardinal 
wna at the height of his power. Moat of the 
nobles were bound to him by bonds of man- 
rent or promises of friendship, and he had 
just married his natural danghter Margaret 
to David Lindsay, afterwards ninth earl of 
Crawford. But tjie friends of Wishart, the 
lairda of Fife, were determined to avenge his 
death and secure their own safety by getting 
the cardinal out of the way before he could 
carry out a scheme he had in hand for their 
destruction. John Leslie, brother to the Earl 
of Rothes, had sworn on thedny of Wishart's 
death that liis whinger and hand should 
be 'priests to the cardinal.' This bloody 
threat ha fulfilled. Entering the castle by 
stealth in compnnv with hia nephew Norman, 



took possession of the fortress, 29 May ISlS. 
Beaton's greatest gift was the power he had 
of gaining ascendency over the minds of 
others. He ruled in turn the councils of 
James V, of the governor and the queen dowa- 
jfer, and had great influence with Francis I. 
He left several natural children, and the im- 
morality of his private life, as well as his 
pride and cruelty, has been much enlarged 
upon by hia religious opponents. After his 
body had lain nine months in the sea tower of 
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[Knoi's Hijtiirj, ed, Laing; Sir David Lyndo- 
BAj's poem of The Carilinal ; Keith's CHbilogna 
of Bishops ; Spottiswood's Historj of the Chnnh 
of SootJnnd ; Sir James Kalfoar's Manuscript Ac- 
couDtof the Bishopaof St. ADdreva; Kcgister of 
the Diocese of Glasgoir, edited by Co»mo Innae; 
Sadler's Stjit« Papers ; Chambeis'a Biographias 
of Eminent Scotchmen.] M. M'A. 

BEATON or BETHUNE, JAMES {d, 

1539), archbishop of Glasgow and St. An- 
drews, was the suith son of Jamea Bethune 
of Balfour in Fife. He was educated at St. 
Andrewa, where he took his master's degree 
inl4d3, Hisflrstprefermentwasthechantry 
of Caithness, to which he was presented in 
1497. Ha rose by rapid strides to the high- 
est honours in the church andstate. He was 
mode provost of the coUeriate church of Both- 
well in 1508, prior of Whithorn, and abbot 
of Dunfermline in 1504, He also held the 
tworichabbaciesofKilwinning and Arbroath. 
He was elected bishop of Gnllowav, but was 
translated to the archbishnpric of (Glasgow in 
1509, snd became Brcllbi^lllopof St. Andrews 
and primate in 15:i2. He then resigned Ar- 
broath to his nephew David, reserving half 
the revenue for his own use for life, ^also 
held the offices of lord treasurer firom 1506, 
and chancellor from 1513; but he resigned 
the treas\iry on his advancement to the see 
of Glasgow, and was nominally deprived of 
the chancellorship in 1536, though his suc- 
cessor was not appointed till some years lat«r, 
Duringthe minority of Jamea V, Beaton is one 
of the most prominent figures in Scottish his- 
tory. Albany,theregent,withdrewto France 
whenever he' could ; and though the govern- 
ment was nominally in the hands of a com- 
mission of regency, the country was distracted 
by tlie feuds of the factions of the Douglases 
and the Hamiltona. Beaton, who was one 
of the regents, was more apt to stir the atrifa 
than to stay it. When appealed to by Bishop 
Douglas of Dunkeld to avert a fray that 
seemed imminent, Beaton swore on his con- 
science he could not help it; but as he laid 
his hand on his heart to give weight to hia 
words, the ring of the coat of mail he wore 
beneath his vestments betrayed that he had 
come ready armed for the frav, and provoked 
tlie retort: ' Methinks, my lord, your con- 
science clatters.' In the tumult which fol- 
lowed, known as 'CleM-the-causeway,' the 
Douglaaea won tha day. Beaton sought 
sanctuary at the altar of the church of the 
Greyfriars, and would have been torn fiom 
it and slain but for the timely interference'of 
Biahop Douglas. At this period the luUioD 
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was faaainiig in the balance between France 
and England. Botb coontriee wete euerto 
Mcun Gotland, and each made oSen of find- 
ing a bride for the young ^^na. Margaret 
Tndor, the queen mother, ana Angus, fa- 
Touied England. Beaton threw all hia weight 
into the French Bcale, and it waa chiefly Que 
to him that the old leagne with France waa 
maintuned, and Jamea wadded to Magdalen 
of FVauce instead of to Mary of England. 
Hie ' greateat man both of landa and expe- 
rience within this realm, and noted to be rery 
crafty and diaaimulatiiig,* was the report of 
Beaton which the English ambaasador sent 
home, and Wolsey, who well knew that all 
his MJiemea concerning Scotland were futile 
aa long as Beaton was at lai^, laid many a 
crafty plot for getting bold of him. lie au^- 
seated dista on the border and conferences in 
ijondon, at which the chancellor muat repre- 
nnt the kingdom of Scotland, havingan un- 
denrtanding with Angus that ha was to be 
kidnapped on the way ; but Beaton waa too 
irary for him. Secure in bia sea-girt castle of 
St. Andrewa, he puisued a policy of his own, 
and would not pledge himself to either party. 
He kept up direct and independent communi- 
cation with France through his nephew David, 
whowaaScottishreaident at the French court. 
Soring the latteryeara of tiis life this nephew 
acted as his coadjutor. 

Aa primate, Beaton was constant in his 
trfforta to assert his superiority over the see 
of Olasgoff. The strife hetweeu the two 
archbishops led to uneeemly brawls at home, 
and pleaa carried to the court of Rome, 
wheTeoftbeeipenBea,thB estates complained, 
caused ' ineatimable dampQage to the realme.' 
He also stroTe to smother the aaeds of the 
new religiona doctrines by bumingtheir moat 
diligent sower, Patrick Hamilton, lay ahbot 
of Fern in Koaa^hire. He is called the 
TOoto-martyr, as being the first oativ&-bom 
Scot who suffered death for teaching the doc- 
trines which alterwards became those of the 
Ktablished kirk. Hediedat theauke in St. 
Andiewi in 11^28. Hia death proved even 
more perauasive than his living worda, inso- 
mneh that a shrewd observer counselled the 
vchtnshop to bum the next heretics in the 
eaDar, for the ' smoke of Mr. Patrick Hamil- 
ton had infected as many aa it blew upon.' 
Nerertheleas, Henry Forest waa burned at St. 
Andrew*, and Daniel Stratton and Norman 
Gourlay at Edinburgh, during Beaton's pri- 
macy. Beaton founded the new Divinity 
College at St, Andrews, and built bridges and 
walla at Glasgow. He died in 1639 at St 
Andrews. 

[Ragirter of tha Dioccae of Glasgow, edited br 
Omdo loaei ; Kaith's ICstory of the Ohurch of 
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Scotlaod; Srottiswood'i History; Keitli'i Cat. of 
Bisbop'. ; State Papera.HBury VIII ; Chaniberea 
Biugrupbiosuf KmineQL Scotchmen. j H, H'A., 

BEATON or BETH0NE, JAMBS 
(lbl7-lW3), the last Koman catholic arch- 
biahop of (ilasgow, was second son of John 
Bethune of Auchmutj, and nephew of the 
cardinal and of John Beaton of, Balfour. 
At fourteen he waa Bent to Paris to study, 
and at twenty was employed by Francis on 
a mission to the queen dowager of Scotland.- 
On the death of hie uncle, the cardinal, in 
1&16, he held the abbacy of Arbroath, but 
was required to give it up to George Doug- 
las by the governor, BeaMn was tbe faith- 
ful friend and counsellor of the queen regent 
through her struggles with the lords of the 
congrugatioQ. He was a determined oppo- 
nent of religious reform, and protested in 
the parliament of 1542 againat the act 
allowing ' that the halie writ may be uMt in 
our vulgar tongue.' He was consecrated at 
Home archbishop of Glasgow in 16o2. It 
was to Beaton tne regirnt handed the lords' 
remonstrance when it waa preseoted to her, 
with 'Please yoti, my lord, to read a pas- 

Sil,' and in the civil war which followed 
shared with the French auxiliaries all 
the hardships and privations of the si^ of 
Leith. On the death of the regent Beaton 
wentto France with the French Ulies, taking, 
the muniments and treasures of his diocese, 
to keep them safe from the reformers. Amonff 
them was the Ited Book of Glasgow, whi^ 
dated from the reign of Ilobert III, He de- 
posited these documents in the Scots collt-ge 
at Paris, and continued to live in that city 
till bU death in lOCKl: He acted during the 
whole of that time as Scottish ambaesiidor 
at the French court, and still took a lively 
interest in the aliitirs of Scotland, He also 
administered tbe queen's rcvi'nues as dow- 
ager of France, and received a salary of 
8,0G0 livres tor his services, Mary kept up 
an active correspondence with Beaton, and 
was anxious to ke<-p hia good opinion. Sha 
wrote to him litrseli' giving the first news of 
iJarnlfly's murder, dwelling strongly on tha 
merciful interposition of Providence that 
had preveuted her sharing her husband's 
fate. Beaton in bis reply points out to her 
that to find out and punish the murdcrera 
is the only way in which she can prove her 
innocence belore the world. In 1698, on 
account uf the ' great honours done to his 
maieatie and the county by the said arch- 
bishop in exercising and using the office of 
ambassadoir,' he wae restored to his 'heri- 
tages, honours, dignities, and benefices, not- 
withstanding any sentenoea allecling* bim.' 
He was as much respected and Liked by tlw 
C2 
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Freneb as ij hit own eountiymen. He held 
HTeral Frencli prefennenU, the abbe; de U 
Sis in Poitou, tiie priory of St. Peter's, and 
the treMurership of St. Hilarr of Poictiera ; 
but it wu thoucht much to hu credit that be 
L&d sent none of the revenuea which he drew 
from them out of the kingdom. During- his 
life BoatOD wu a conetant benefactor to the 
Scots College founded in Paris in 1825 for 
the benefit of poor Scots scholars, and at bis 
death be left to it his fortune and his manu- 
scripts, including s TOst moss of correspond- 
ence. These manuscripts, together with the 
Kreat«r part of the ancient records which he 
hod brought with Ii't" from Ola^ow, were, 
on the outbreak of the revolution, sent to 
Bt. Omer for safety, and have sinea been lost 
sight of. He died in Paris, and was buried 
hy bis own desire in the church of St. Jean 
de Lateran, within the precincts of which he 
liad lived for forty-five years (30 April 1603). 
Inhis ^^e^tnMrc, which waiattended by the 
nuodo and many otherma^rnat^B and a great 
concourse of people, he is stjLed 'unique 
Phmnix de la nation 6co8saise en quality de 
pr6lat.' Unique he certainly was among the 
churchmen of that time in leaving benind 
him am unblemished reputation, lor even 
his enemies could rake up no scandal either 



[Oruaon Fmibrs by AbU Cayer, Paris, I80S; 
Btgiitarof tliB DioeeM of Ola^ov ; Knox's His- 
tory with Laing'i notss ; Queen Hair'a Letters ; 
CnanalnDsa'a Rkalcheaof EarlySeottjsh History; 
Chambars'i Bit^raphiea of Eminant Seotcbman.] 

BEATSON, ALEXANDER(1769-1833), 
lieuteaont^nerol in the East India Com- 
pany's service, goramor of St. Helena, and 
•xperimental agricultnrist, was second son 
of Kobert Beatson, Esq., of Kilrie, co. Fife. 
He obtained a codetsbip in 1775, and was 
appointed to an ensigocy in the Madras in- 
iontty, 21 Xov. 1776. He served as an 
engineer officer in the war with Hvder Ali, 
olthongh he appears never to have belonged 
to the eogineers. As lieutenant, he served 
with the Guides in Lord Uomwallis's cam- 
paigns agunst Tippoo Sultaun ; and eight 
years after, as a field otiicer, was surveyor- 
geneial with the army under Lieutenant- 
general Harris, which captured Seringspatam 
in 1799. He attained the rank of colonel 
1 Jan. 1801. 

Alter ha hod quitted India, Beatson was 
appMntedto the govemonhip of St. Helena, 
which he held hom 1808 to 1818. The 
isiond, which then belonged to the East 
lo^ Company, was in ttrtrj uosatisfocloi; 
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condition. The scanty population had boen 
nearly swept off by an epidemic of measles 
a short time previously, and, although r^ 
cniited by emigrants from England and by 
Chinese coolies, was in a wretched state. 
The acts of the home authoritiea in sup- 
pressing the spirit traffic and other matteta 
gave rise to great discontent, resulting in a 
mutiny in 1811, which was put down by the 
firmness of Beatson, who also introduced a 
better system of cultivation and many other 
beneficial meoHures. After hia return to 
Eng^land, he devoted much attention to ez- 

Cments in agriculture at Knole farm near 
bridge Wells, aud Henlev, Essex. Ha 
became m^or-generol July ISlO, lieutenant- 
general June 1814, and died 14 July 1833. 
Beatson was the author of the following 
works: 1. 'An Account of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon,' 1794, which was never 
printed, and remains in manuscript at the 
British Museum [Add. MS. 13868). S. ' A 
View of the Origin and Conduct of the 
War against Tippoo Sultaun ' (London, 
1800, 4to). 8. ' Tracts relative to the Island 
of St. Helena,' with views (London, ISIK, 
4to), and other smaller worlts on the island 
besides contributions to the St. Helena 
'Monthly Register.' 4. 'A New System 
of Cultivation without Lime or Dung, or 
Summer Fallowing, as practised at Knols 
Farm, Sussex' (London, 18!M, 8vo); and 
various papers on improvemenU in agri- 
culture. 

[Dodsvall and Miles's A'ph. Lists Ind. Anny ; 
TihHrt'i Hist, of Hadns Sappai* and Hinan, 
vol. i. i BeaCsoa's writing*.] H. U. C. 

BEATSON, BENJAMIN WRIQQLES. 
WORTH (1803-1874), elassicalsoholar.waa 
educated first at Merchant Taylors' School, 
and afterwards at Pembroke CoH^, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1^5 and 
M.A. in 1828. He was elect«d a fellow of 
his college soon after taking his first degree, 
and wassenior fellow at the time of his death 
(24 July 1874). He compiled the 'Index 
GrscitatiK jf^hyleie,' which was published 
at Oambrid^ is 1830 in the first volume of 
the ' Index in Tragicoa Gnecoo.' An edition 
of Ainsworth's 'Thesaurus Lin^^un Latinn,' 
revised by Beatson, was issued in 1829, and 
republished in 1830 and in 1800. His otlier 
works were; 1. 'Pragreesive Exercises on 
the Composition of Greek Iambic Veiae . . . 
For the use of Ein^^s School, Cant«rhun,' 
Cambridge, tSSfl; a popular school boo^ 
which reached a tenth edition in 1671. 
2. ' Exercises on Latin I^ose Composition,' 
184a a ' Lessons in Ancient History,' 1858. 
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4. An edition of Bemoetbenw' Oration against 
the Law of Leptinee, 1864. 

(Athemniii, I Aog. 1871 ; Lnard'i Ond. Cu- 
tmb. neO-lSM; Brit. Hni. Cat.] 

BEATSON, GEORGE STEWARD, 
HJ). {d. 1S74), lUT^eon-piienl, graduated 
in Mta and medicine at Glae(pw, where he 
took the degree of M.D. in 1836. In 1638 he 
joined the army medical department, and 
did dutv on the staff in Cevlun from 1839 to 
1851. He wassu^eonto tlie51et foot in the 
■seond Burmese war, and subsequently serred 
in Turicej during the Crimean war, where 
he rendered valuable services in the organi- 
aation of the hospitals at Smjma. After 
wrring as deputy inspector-general in the 
Ionian islands and Madras, he became 
Burgeon-^neral in 1863, and was ap[>ointed 
principal medical othcer of European troops 
in IntUb, an appointment which he held tor 
the customary five years. For the next 
three years he was in medical charge of the 
BotbI Victoria Hospital, ^'etlev ; and in 
IKrl was appointed principal medical officer 
ia India for the second time. He was ap- 
pointed a C.B. in imd. He died auddeiily 
«t Simla on 7 June 1874. fieatson, who was 
•n honorary pbyucian to the queen, was 
accQunted one of the ablest officers in the 
armv medical service, but it is in the records 
<k tne department, at home and in India, 
rather than in professional literature, that 
fail labours will be noticed. 

[Ann. Bsg. 1874; Army Lists; Lancet, Juna 
1174.] H. M. C. 

BEATSON, ROBERT, LL.D. (1742- 
181S), compiler and miecellaneous writer, w«s 
bom in 1742atDysartinflfe8bire. He was 
educated for the mUitaiy profession, ^d on 
one of his title-pages describes himself as 
'late of his majesty's corps of Royal En- 
gineei«.' It was probably as a subaltem in 
ibia corps that he accompanied the un»iuc- 
eeasful expedition against ItocLefort in 1757, 
and was present with the force which, reach- 
ing the West Indies early in 17fiB, failed in 
the attack on Martinique, but succeeded in 
capturing Guadoloupe. He is represented 
in 1766 aaretiringonbalf~pay, and as failing, 
in spite of repeated applications, to secure 
active employment during the American 
■war. Afterwards he seems to have betaken 
himself to practical agriculture in his native 
county, his writings on the aubject being 
■Dch as could have scarcely emanated from 
tnj one not a practical ifricnlturist. He 
became an honora^ mem^r of the Board 
of Agriculture, of the Royal Highland 
Boeiety of Scotland, and of the London So- 
ciety of Arta. For the information of the 
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first of these bodies he drew up an elabo- 
rate ' General View of the Agriculture of 
the Coimly of Fife, with observations on 
the means of its improvement,' which was 

C' lished in 1794, and in which he styles 
self ' Robert Beatson, Esq., of Pitterdie.' 
In this report he advocated long leases and 
the encouragement of small hddings. In 
1798 he pubCahed ' An Kssay on the Com* 
parative Advantages of Vertical and Hori- 
sontal Windmills, containing a description of 
an hoiizontal windmill and wateimill upon 
a new construction,' &c. For this wheel ha 
took out a patent, and a model of it was eK> 
hibited ia London. To the fifth volume of 
A. Hunter's ' Georgical Essays' (York, 1804) 
Beatson contributed pr&clical papers (in one 
of them be speaks of having recently made an 
agricultural tour in many parts of England) 
on farm- buildings, farmhouses, barns, and 
stables. 

Besides writing on agriculture, Beatson 
was the author of several works of much 
more general utility. In 1766 he published 
in three parts his well-known ' Political Index 
to the ITiatorieaof Great Britain and Ireland, 
or a complete repister of the hereditary 
honours, public omcea. and persons in office 
ham the earliest perioos to the present time.' 
It was dedicate to the author's friend, 
Adam Smith, who had expressed approval 
of the work. From its completeness aa well 
as accuracy, it is a most useiul, valuable, and 
indeed a unique work of reference. In 1788 
it reached a second edition, in two volumes, 
containing nearly twice as much matter as 
the first, and a third edition in 1806. In 
1790 appeared, in three volumes, Beatson's 
'Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Bri- 
tain, from the year 1727 to the present time,* 
also a useful work,in which the naval element 
predominates. To the narrative are appended 
lists of the ships in the squadrons and fieets 
of France and Spain as well aa of Great 
Britain during the period dealt with, and 
also despatches, state papers, and geogra- 
phical descriptions of the places referred to 
in the text. In 1607 appeared the last of 
Beatson's works of reference, three volumes 
of ' A Chronological Register of both Houses 
of Parliament from the Union in 1708 to tli* 
Third Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.' Besides lists of 
peers qualified to sit in each parliament 
counties and borougha alphabetically ar- 
ranged are given in chronological order, with 
the names of their members in every house 
' mmona during the period embraced, and 
) chronicling as they arose the changes, 
with thw' csusea, in the representation of 
each constituenc;^. Election petitions and 
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in them are likewise ^-vea with 
a, statement of the eleotive suthont j, and of 
the nature of the electoral franchise in each 
constituency. Beatgon was also the author 
of a pamphlet on the indecisive engagement 
fought off Ushant by the fleeta under Ad- 
mini Keppel and Count d'Orrilliers— ' A 
New and Distinct View of the memorable 
Action of the 27th July 1778, in which the 
Aspenions cast on the Mag Officers are shown 
to be totalh* unfounded.' He died at Edin- 
buTgh on 24 Jan. 1818. One obituary no- 
tice describes him as 'late barrach-master at 
Aberdeen.' It is uncertain whether Edin- 
burgh or Aberdeen university conferred on 
him his degree of LL J>. 

[Beatsoo's vrilings ; Oent, Hag. for April 
IS18; Annual Biography and ObiLUuiy for 1819; 
Biographical Dictionary of the Living Anthora 
of QreatBritaia and Ireland, IBIS.] F. E. 

BEATTIE, QEORGE(1786-1823),Scotch 
poet, was the eldest son of a crofter and sal- 
mon fisher at Whitehills, near St Cyrus, 
Eincordineehiie, where he was bom in ITBtt. 
He received a good education at the parish 
school. During his boyhood he was noto- 
rious for his frolics and love of practical jokes. 
It is also related of him that on Saturday 
afternoons it was hie delight to wander among 
the ' braes ' of St. Cyrus, and that he used to 
' visit the auld kirkyard with a kind of me- 
lancholy pleasure.' When the boy was about 
thirteen years of age, his father obtained 
a situation on the excise at Montrose, and 
■young George,' it is said, walked all the way 
to his new home 'with a tameA:ae (jackdaw) 
on his shoulder.' AfteraninefFectualaltsiiipt 
to become a mechanic he obtained a clerkship 
in Aberdeen, but six weeks later his employer 
died,bequeathinghimalegacyof50/. lietum- 
ing to Montrose, Beattie entered the ollice of 
the procurator-fiscal, and on the completion 
of his legal education in Edinburgh he esta- 
blished himself in Montrose as a writer or at- 
torney. Hisremarkable conversational ^iftB, 
especially as a humourist, rendered him a 
eeneral favourite among his companions, and, 
being combined with good business talents, 
contributed to his speedy success in hia pro- 
fession. In 1815 he contributed to the' Mont^ 
rose Keview ' a poem, 'John o'Amha,' which 
ha aflarwardselaborated with much care, and 

fublished in a separate form, when its rol- 
cking humour and vivid descriptions soon 
•ecured it a wide popularity. Its incidents 
bear some resemblance to those of 'Tarn 
o' Shunter,' of which it may be called a pale 
reflex. In 1818hepublish&dinthe 'Review' 
a poem in the old Scotch dialect, written 
when he was a mere hoy, and entitled the 



' Murderit MynstrelL' The poem, which ii 
in a totally diffurent vein from ' John o' 
Amha,' is characterised thiouKhout by a 
charming simplicity, a chastenea tenderness 
of sentiment, and a delicacy of delineation 
which are sometimes regarded as the special 
attributes of the earlier English poets. In 
1819 he published also in the ' Review ' the 
' Bark,' and in 1820 a wild and eerie rhap. 
Body, entitled the ' Dream.' He also wrote 
several smaller lyrics. In 1831 Beattie made 
the acquaintance of a young lady with whom 
he contracted a marriage engagement. Be- 
fore, however, the marriaffe was completed, 
the lady fell heir to a small fortune, and re- 

C:ted Beattie for a suitor who occupied a 
tter rank in life. Deeply wounded by the 
disappointment, Beattie from that time medi- 
tated self-destruction. After completing a 
narrative of his relations with the lady, con- 
tained in a history of his life from 18:^1 to 
1823, he provided himself with Bpistol,Bnd, 
going tu St. Cyrus, shot himself by the side 
of his sister's grave 21) Sept. 1823. Since his 
death his poums have ^one through several 
editions, and a collection of them, accom- 
panied with a memoir, hoe been published 
under the title ' George Beattie, Montrose, a 
poet, a humourist, and a man of genius,' by 
A. S. M' Cyrus, M.A. 

[Uemoir maationed above.] T. F. H. 

BEATTIE, JAMES (1735-1803), poet, 
essavist, and moral philosopher, was Dom 
at Laurencekirk, Kincardine, Scotland, on 
25 Oct. 1736. His father, a shopkeeper 
and small farmer, dying in 1742, the boy was 
Bupporttid by hia eldest brother, David, who 
sent him in 1749 to the Msriscbal CoU^e, 
Aberdeen, where he soon obtained a bursary. 
At Aberdeen he studied Greek under Thomas 
Btackwell, author of 'An Inquiry into the 
Life and Writings of Homer, but showed 
no aptitude for mathematics. In 1753, having 
taken the degree of M.A., and being anxious 
to obtain immediate employment in order to 
relieve his brother from further expense, he 
accepted the post of schoolmaster and parish 
clerk to theparish of Fardoun, near Laurence- 
kirk. Here he made the acquaintance of 
Lord Gardeustown and Lord Monboddo, and 
began to come into notice by hia contributions 
to the 'Scots Mi^^asine.' He had alwajrs 
been fond of music, and now cultivated it 
lealouslv in his retirement. We are assured 
by his biographera that, in his admiration 
for the romantic scenery, he would often 
stay whole nights under the open sky, re- 
turning home at sunrise. The impressions 
gained during his residence at Faidoun axo 
apparent in the descriptive passages of liii 
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tieet ind most celebrated poem, written many 
je&n afterward the 'Minstrel.' With a 
view to entering the church he returned 
during the winter to the Mariachal ColleKCi 
in order to attend Home diTinity loctores. Id 
1768 he wa8 appointed to a vacant master- 
ahip at the grammar school of Aberdeen; 
and two years afterwards, much to hia own 
anrpriae, was raised, by the influence of a 
powerful friend, to the chnir of moral philo- 
sophy and lone in the Marischal College. 
Ue began to lecture in the winter sessioa of 
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dustry and ability. There existed at Aber- 
deen a literary and cotivivlal club, known aa 
the ' Wise Club,' conaisting chiefly of pro- 
feaaors who used to meet ouce a fortnight at 

• tavern to read easaye. Beattie was ad- 
mitted to membert^Uip, and enjoyed the society 
of Dr. Reid, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Gregory, and 
other worthies. 

In 1761 he published his first volume, 

* Oi^inal Poems and Translations,' dedicated 
to the Earl of Erroll, consisting of piecci 
contributed to the ' Scots Alagaiine and 
verses recently composed. ' This collection,' 
says hia bii^rapher. Sir William Forbes, ' was 
very favourably received, and stamped Dr. 
Beattie with the character of a poet of 
great and original genius.' The poet, too 
.sensible to form sudi an astounding iudg- 
ment, used in later years to destroy all the 
copies that he could find, and only four pieces 
fnun the collection were allowed to accom- 
pany the ' Minstrel.' 

fieattie's first visit to London was paid in 
the summer of 1763, on which occa.-,}on he 
made a pilgrimage to Pope's villa at Twicken- 
ham. In 1765 he publiKhi'd a smoothly 
. vfritten but inanimate poem, the ' Judgment 
of Paris,' and later in tbu same year ' Verses 
on the Death of Churchill,' a most abusive 

Krfonnancu which he afterwards supprt-ssed. 
the autumn of 17tio Beattie addressed a 
letter in tenas of extravagant flattery to the 
poet Oray, who was on a visit to the Earl of 
ecmthmore at Glammls Ciutle. ' Will 
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you in person for the honour you have done 
to Britain and to the poetic art by your ines- 
timable compositions r ' In response arrived 
a letter of invitation to Olammis; a veir 
cordial meeting followed, and a lasting friend- 
ship sprang up between the poets. A new 
. edition of Seattle's poems appeared in 1766, 
Writing to Dr. Blacklock on 22 Sept. of that 
year, he. announced that he was engaged on 
» poem in the Spenserian stanza, wherein he 
proposed to be either ' droll or pathetic, de- 



scriptive or sentimental, tender or satirical, 
as tne humour strikes.' In May of the fol- 
lowing year he recurred to the subject ; ' My 
performance in Spenser's stanza has not ad- 
vanced a single line tht>.-.H many months. It 
is called the "Minstrel." The subject was 
suggested by a dissertation on the old min- 
strels which is prefixed to a collection of 
ballads lately pullished by Dodsley in three 
volumes.' In li 68 he wrote (in the 'Aberdeen 
Journal') a poetical address in broad Scotch 
to Alexander Kose, autbnr of a poem in that 
dialect, ' The Fortunate Shepherdess.' 

On 28 June 17157 lieiittie married Maiy 
Dunn, daughter of the roctor of the grammar 
school, Aberdeen. This lady became some 
years afterwards aillicted with insanity, a 
malady inherited from her mother. At first 
it showed itself in strange follies, as when 
she took some china jars from the mantel- 
piece and arranged tbi'm on the top of the 
Eirlour-door so that thi'y might fall on her 
usband's head when be entered (Dycb'b 
Prefatory Memoir to Seaffie't Pvem* in the 
Aldine Series). Finally t'be became so violent 
that she had to be separated from the family. 
Two sons were the isaue of the marriage. 

Hitherto Beattie had been known onlv as 
a poet ; he now aspired to make his mark as 



2u!iintance with the writings of Hume, and 
e now announced his intention of exposing 
the absurdity of that pliilu.-^tipher'E si'stcm. 
'pur sceptics,' he writes to I)r. Blacklock, 
' either believe the doctrlnea they publish, or 
they do not believe them; if they believe 
them they are fools, if not they are aome- 
thing worse.' The result of Beattie's in- 
quiries was given to the world in 1770 under 
the title of an ' Essay on Truth.' Being 
anxious to sell the manuscript to a publisher, 
Beattie had asked lus friends Sir William 
Forbesand Mr. Arbuthnot to conduct negotia- 
tions. These gentlemen, finding a dilHculty 
in disposing of the manuscript, determined 
to publish the book on their own account, 
wrote to the author that the manuscript was 
sold, and sent him fifty gnincaa. The book 
was received very favourably, passed through 
five large editions in four years, and was 
translated into IiVench, German, Dutch, and 
Italian. In the history of philosophy it has 
not the slightest importance. The lootie, 
commonplace character of the professor's 
reasoning made the essay popular among sui-li 
readeraaswishtobe thought acquainted with 
the philosophy of the duy, while they hai's 
neither the ability nor inclination to grapple 
with met^hysioil problems. Attacks on 
Hume in singularly bad t aste abound thro ugh 
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out tlie book. Hume ia Mid to have coni- 
plainad that he ' had not beea used lika a 
gentleman j ' and this probably is the only 
notioe that he deignea to take of tiie pro- 
feasoT'i labours. 

In 1771 appeared anonjmonaly tho first 
book of the ' Minstrel,' which paaaed through 
four editions before the publication (in 1774) 
of the second book. The harmony of versi- 
fication and the beautv of the descripti've 
liaasa^s have preeerred this mem from the 
oblivion which baa overtaken Beattie'i other 
writings. Immediatelj after the publication 
of the first book Qra; wroM to congratulate 
the author and offer some minute crittciim. 
In a letter to the Dowager Lady Forbes, 
dated 13 Oct. 1773, Beattie confessed that 
he intended to paint himself under the cha- 
lacter of Edwin. 

His health having been impured by the 
labour bestowed on the composition of the 
' Essay on Truth,' Beattie went for a change 
to London in the autumn of 1771. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Hrs. Montagu, 
Hawkesworth, Armstrong, Qarrick, and Dr. 
Johnson. In one of his letters he writes: 
' Johnson has been greatly miarepresentad. 
I have passed eeveral days with him and 
found him extremely agreeable.' He returned 
to Aberdeen in December. Partly for the 
sake of his health and partly in tlie hope of 
improving his prospects, he came again to 
London in April 177S, accompsnied by his 
wife. Having called on Lord Dartmouth 
with a letter of introduction, he was abortly 
afterwards invited to wait on Lord North, 
whoassured him that the king should bemade 
acquainted with hia arrival. At the same 
time he became familiar with Dr. Porteus, 
afterwarda bishop of London. Bv Lord 
Dartmouth he was presented, at the first 
Iev£e aA«r his airivat, to the king, and a few 
days later he received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws at Oxford. On 20 Au^. 
an official letter arrived from Lord North a ' 
■eeietary announcing that tbe king had con- . 
fcrred upon him 200/. a year. Shortlv after- ' 
wards Beattie paid his respects to the king 
and queen at Kew, and was received very ' 
afiahly. ■ I never stole a book but one,' said I 
his maieaty, ' and that was yours. I stole it ' 
from tno queen to give it to Jjord Hertford ' 
to read.' They conversed on the state of 
morel philosophy and deplored the progress 
of infidelity, tbe king remarking that he 
' could hardly believe uiet any thinking man 
could really be an atheist, lutless he could 
bring himself to believe that he made him- 
self; a thought which pleased the kin^ ei- 
ceedinglv, and he repeated it several tunes 
lo the queen.' About this time his portrait 
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was painted by Sir Joahua Beynolds, who 
generously made him a present of it. In the 
picture Beattie is represented in his doctor's 
gown, with the ' Essay on Truth ' under his 
aim; beside him stands Truth, holding in 
one hand a pair of scales, and with tbe other 
thrusting down three fi^ires (two of which 
are meant to represent Hume and Voltaire) 
emblematic of Prejudice, Scepticism, and 
Folly. After five months' stay in London 
Beattie returned to Aberdeen. 

In 1778 Beattie declined the offer of the 
vacant chair of moral philoK>phy at Edin- 
burgh ; nor could he be persusded to accept 
a living in the Anglican cnurch. Three ^ars 
afterwards appealed a new edition, published 
by subscription, in quarto, of the 'Essay 
on Truth, to which were appended three 
essays, ' On Poetry and Music as they affect 
the Hind,' 'On Laughter and Ludicrous 
Composition,' and ' On the Utility of Classical 
Learning.' A new edition of the ' Minstrel,' 
together with such other poems as the author 
wished to preserve, was published in 1777. 
A letter to Dr. Blair, ' On the Improvement 
of Psalmody in Scotland,' was printed for 

firivate circulation in 1778, which was fol- 
owed (in 1779) by a ' List of Scotticisms,' 
published for the use of those who attonded 
his lectures. In I760he contributed a paper 
' On Dreaming ' to the ' Mirror ; ' and in 1783 
he puhliahed ' Dissertations Moral and Cri- 
tical,' a book which met with the most en- 
thusisstic praise from Cowper, who declared, 
in a letter to Hayley, that Beattie was the 
onlv author he had seen ' whose critical and 
philosophical researches are diversified and 
embellished by a poetical imagination that 
makes even the driest subject and the leanest 
a feast for epicures.' 

To seek relief from domestic trouble* (his 
wife's insanity being now confirmed), Beattie 
paid a visit to London in I7B4, and after- 
wards spent some time vrith Dr. Porteus 
(now bishop of Chester) at Hunton near 
Maidstone. In 17S6 he published his ' Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion,' and in tha 
following year he came again to London, on 



ments of Moral Science' appeared in 1790, 
and about this time he superintended an 
edition of Addison's ' Penodical Papers,' 
adding a few notes to Tickell's Life and 
Johnson's Bemarica. Vol. ii. of the ' Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinbui^h' 
contains some remarks by Beattie ' On Pas- 
sages of the Sixth Book of tbe jSneid.' On 
IB Nov. he suffered a severe affliction by the 
loss of his eldest son (aged SS), James Hay 
Beattie, a young man of considerable promise. 
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1b the following April hs went with hia 
aecond mh to I^ondon, and spent tome time 
at FuUiftin with Dr. Forteus, now bishop 
of Loudon. The aecond Tolume of 'E1&- 
menta of Moral Science,' which contained a 
strong Kttack on the slave trade, appeared 
1793; and in the same year his arouri 
niter, Mrt. Valentine, -died. Hie health be- 
came nowao impaired that he was unahle 
attend to bis duties and wb« obliged to e 
gage an ssBiBtaDt. He continued, however, 
to deliver occasional lectures until 1797. In 
1794 he issued for private circulation ' Elseajs 
and Fragments in Prose and Verse, by James 
Hav Beattie' (uubliahed afterwards for sale 
in 1799^, to wbich he prefiied an affecti 
biographical sketcL Meanwhile his aeco 
eon, Montagu, became seriously ill, grew from 
bad to worse, and died in 1796. As he looked 
for the last time on the body, the father ei- 
claimed, 'I have now done with the world. 
He was quite stupefied with grief, and for a 
time his memory forsook him. In April 1799 
he waa struck with palsy, which kept him 
almost speechless for eight days. Fnnn this 
attack he recovered, but the malady frequently 
retnrued, end he eventually succumbed to it, 
after great suffering, on 18 Au^. 1803. He 
waa buried next to nis sons in St. Nicholas's 
churchyard, Abe rdeen, and Dr. James Gregory 
wrote a Latin inscription for his tomb. £i 
his later yean he had grown somewhat cor- 
pulent, but it was noticed th&t he grew 
thinner a few months before his death. 

A life of Beattie bj; Sir WiUiam Forbes, 
who had much enthusiasm but little judg^ 
meut, mpeared in 1806. Seattle's letters, of 
which tnere is a proftision in these volumes, 
are for the most part dull and cumbersome. 

[Bower's Account of the Life of James BesUis, 
IBM ; Sir W. Forbaa's Anonnt of the Life and 
Writings of James Beattie,' 1806: Edinburgh 
Beview, No. ziz. The best edition of Beattie's 
'PoeiDs' lain the AldineSerlpa. sditsd b; Rev. 
Alexander I^ce. In tiifl Brlti«b Museum there 
is a copy of the SKond edition of Forbae's book, 
WmtaiuiDg man dbcH pt an QOtatiana bj Hn. Pimzi , 
fonnerly Mrs. Thials, who (as wa learn from 
Boaweli's Johnson) once declared tbnt ' if she 
had BDOtber husband sha would have Beattie.'] 
A.H.B. 

KBU.ITE& JAHES HAT (1766-1790), 
ton of Dr. James Beattie, author of the 
' Minstrel,' was bom at Aberdeen on 6 Nov. 
1768. Having received the rudiments of his 
education at the gramjnar school of his native 
atj, ha waa entered, in his thirteenth year, 
as a student in Harischsl Coll^ie. From the 
first he ahowed premature capacity. Hs took 
his degree of M.A. in 1786. In June 1787, 
when fas was not quite nineteen, on the 
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nnauimons recommendation of the SenatDS 
AcademicUB of Marischal Collie, he was ap- 
pointed by the king ' assistant professor end 
successor to his father ' in the chair of moral 
philosophy and logic. Although very young, 
he fulfilled the requirementa of his poaitioo. 
He was studious end variously cultured, 
being especially devoted to music. But hia 
career was destined to be brief. On 30 Not. 
1789hewasproBtrBtedbyfBTer, Helingerei 



uttermost weakness for a year, and died 
19 Nov. 1790, in his twenty-eecoad year. 
In 1794 his heart--broken bther privately 
printed his ' Remains ' in prose and verse^ 
and prefixed a 'Life.' The book waa puV 
lished in 1799. 

[Beattie's Life of bis son.] A. R 0. 

BEATTIE, WILLIAM, M.D. (179S- 

1875), was bom at Dalton, Annandele. His 
father, James Beattie, had been educated as 
an srdiitect and surreyor, but bis real occu- 

Btion was that of a builder. He lost his 
B bv an accident in 1809. It has been said 
that his son inherited from him his classical, 
end from his mother his poetical, tendencies. 
TheBeattieshed been settled inDumfriesshir* 
for several generations. When just fourteen 
he went to school at Clarencefield Academy 
in Dumfriesshire, end durin? his stay thereof 
eii yaars, under the rector, Mr. Thomas Fep* 
gusson, attained a competent knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and French. Inl612he became 
a medical student at E^nburgh UniversitT, 
end took his M.D. degree with credit in 
1818. He helped to keep himself at the uni- 
versity by undertaking, during a portion of 
his college course, the mesterahip of ths 
parochial school at Gleish, Kinross-enire, and 
other kinds of tuition. Of his university 
days he says : ' At college I acquired the 
usual eccomplishments of young men of my 
own humble standing in society. I danced 
with " Doigt," wrestled and fenced with 
Roland, read to a rich dotard in the even- 
ings, and sat up night after night to maks 
up for lost time, end then t«ok a walk ob 
the Oalton Hill as s substitute for sleep: 
but even then, when surrounded by gay and 
brilliant companions, t never forgot my reli- 

S' Dus duties, and the Qod whom I remem- 
red in my youth has not forsaken me in 
my old age.' He remained for tvro years at 
Edinburgh after taking his diploma, living 
chiefiy ' out of his inkhom,' teaching, lectuiv 
ing, translating, and conducting a small pri- 
vate practice. During this period he wrot« 
'TheLayofaOradnate,' ' Rosalie/ end < The 
Swiss Hslic' He afterwards practised me- 
dicine in Oomberland, and in 1833 was iv 
London preparing to settla in Russia. TioM 
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piojaet he &bauclotied on becoming engaged to 
be married to ajoungladj of fortune, and 'no 

incoDsiderable attraction^,' Miss Eliiabeth 
Limner. He accordinglv spent tbree months 
in Paria, attending the uoapitaU, returned to 
London, was married in the autumn of lti'2-2, 
and was about to commence a medical practice 
atDoTerwhenhereceiTedasummons&omthe 
Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV}, 
to whom he bad been introduced by Admiral 
Gbild,a connection of Mrs. Beattie's, to atKnd 
the duke'a family on a visit to the courts of 
Germany. At tne dose of the winter he re- 
aumed hia studies in Paris, and the next two 
vears he spent travelling and studyinff in 
Italy, Switzerland, and on the Rhine. At 
the end of 1824 ha entered upon a medical 
practice at Worthing Tthe salubrity of whose 
climate he recommended in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1S&8), but left it in the followicg 
March to again accompany the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence to Germany. On this 
occasion, at Oottingen, he made the ao- 
qualntancB ofBlumenbach, of whom he says: 
' Though I have been in company with aome 
of the prime spirlto of the age, I have met 
none from whose conveiaation 1 have derived 
•o much solid and original information.' Ue 
also busied himself in mvestigBting the medi- 
cinsl properties of the most renowned Ger- 
man spas. la recroeaing the Channel in 
October OD the steamer Comet he was nearly 
wrecked on the Goodwin Sands. Un bis re- 
turn to London be published 'The Helio- 
trope ' and ' The Courts of Germany,' which 
ha completed in a new edition in 1K»8. 
Early in 18^3 he for the third time formed 
one of the auit« of the Duke of Clarence on 
a German visit, and ingratiated himself with 
the Queen of Wtirtemberg, Princess Royal 
of Great Britain. When she visited Eng- 
land he was sent for to attend har at Hamp- 
ton Court and Windsor. He repaid her 
s good opinion by a flattering me- 
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tiate of the Royal College of Phyaicians, 
London, and established himself in Hamp- 
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Dr. Beattie ever received for 
to the Buke of Clarence, extending over 
■ome fourteen years, including, during three 
jears, those also of private aecretary, were a 
service of silver plate and a letter certifying 
him to be ' a perfect raitleman.' Dr. Beattie, 
liowever, u>peara to nave been grateful. The 
duchaie added ' a pair of bracd,ete for Mra. 
Beattie, knit by her own hands,' and, after 
her coronation, a gold medallion, as a mark 
of her majesty's esteem and n^ard ; while 
the King ol Pnuaia, whom he tiad profe»- 
■ionally attended, also sent him a ^old me- 
dallion •ccompaiiied by 'a complunentaiy 
■utogmnh lettar.' 
In 1^ Dt,Bekttie was admitted a licen- 
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travelled in Switzerland and in the land of 
the Woldenses, acd in the former year was in 
Paris at the time of Fiescbi'e attempt upon 
the life of Louis-Philippe, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the explosion. He was too 
a frequent contributor to the [>eriodicals, and 
he published during this period two poema — 
'Jonn Huss ' and ' Polynesia'— 'Ports and 
Harbours of the Danube,' and a seriifS of de- 
scriptive and historical works, beautifully il- 
lustrated by his friend and fellow tTaveller, 
the well-known W. H. Bartlett fq. v.], on 
'Switzerland,' 'Scotland,' 'The Waldenses,' 



for which the poet Cam]>bell was supposed to 
be reaponsiblK, ' Buckett's Dramatic Works,' 
and 'Lives of Eminent Consurvative State>> 
men.' Of the 'Scenic Annual' a leading cri- 
tical journal ohacrved,' The name of Campbell 
is asulficiont pledge for its poetic character;' 
while lieattie, in a memorandum for the year 
1888, wrote : ' Published " Scenic Annual," 
by which I gained for Campbell 200'. clear; 
all the pieca, three excepted, are mitit.' 'Scot- 
land Illustrated ' passed through several 
editions, and elicited the acknowledgment 
from its publisher, Mr. Virtue, * that the 
prosperity he had attained was mainly owing 
to Dr. Beattie's literary assistance.' 

In 1833 Dr. Beattie waa introduced by bet 
biographer, Madden, to the Countess of file*- 
siiigton, and became her very useful friend. 
She frequently availed herself of hia services 
as a poetical contributor to her ' Book of 
Beauty ' and other annuals, bestowing upon 
him in return for his verses a larffe amount 
of fluent flattery, and a general invitation 
to Seymour Place for any ' evenings between 
ten and haJf-psat twelve, a privili-c:u of which 
Beattie could not avail nimselt' in conse- 

Sience of the state of his eyes. When Lady 
lessington waa deserted by many, Beattie 
remained her firm friend. Madden tells ua 
that ' the very last letter, a very short time 
before the crash at Gore House, was one of 
entreaty for his exertions among the pub- 
lishers to procure for har "any kind of literaiT 
employment ; " and the answer to that appli- 
cation was a latter of pain at the failure of 
every effort to aocomphsh her wishes.' Beat- 
tie's relations with Lady Byron also would 
appear to have been confidimtial. A friend 
of Beattie's, whose obituary of him may be 
found in tlie ' Dumfrieeahire and Galloway 
Herald ' (24 March 1876), aays that Beattie 
t«ld him that Xtiij Byron 'ud imputed to 
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lum tbe trae reason of ber separation from 
her husband, and that it was not the 
given by Mrs, Stowe.' 

Dr. Eteattie was long intimate with Thomas 
Ounpbell, and was selected b; the poet aa his 
biw^pher, an office which he dischaiged in 
18& bj the publication of ' The Li& and 
LetteiB of Thomas Campbell,' in three to- 
lomee. In 1638 Beattie Bpeaks of Campbell 
■a coming to take up his quarters at ' Rose 
Villa,' Beattie'B cottage at Uampstead, where 
on former occaalona he had experienced much 
benefit, and adds : ' These visits in after life 
were frequently repeated, and whenever he 
found himself relapsing into a depreeaed state 
of health and sprints, " Well," he would say, 
"I must come into hospital," and he would re- 
pair for another week to "Campbell's Ward," 
a room so named bj the poet in the doctor's 
house.' InlSiaCampbeirs'PilgrimofQIeii- 
coe'ap|ieared,dedicated'To William Beatti 
M.D., m remembrance of long 8ubei«tlng ai 
mutual friendship.' Both as physician and 
friend Beattie seems to have been the i 
(tay of the poet's declining years. On i 
tag of Campbell's illness in 1S44, Beattie 
hastened to his bedside at Boulogne, and 
never left him again until alt was over. 
Campbell's cherished wish to find his last 
raating-place in Westminster Abbey would 

C*>ably never have been realised but for 
(tie, nor would a statue have been placed 
in ' Poet's Coiner ' to his memory had 
Beftttie collected contributions to it, 
made good a considerable deficit out of his 
own pocket. He was also intimate with 
Samnsl Rogers, who attributed his longevity 
to the eare and vigilance of his physician, 
and who requested him to perform for him 
the same ssd office Beattie nad digchargfd 
for Campbell— that of closing his eyes in 
death. His intercourse with llogers was, 
however, tkr lees close than that with 
CampbeU. 

In 184S Beattie's wife died, and soon after- 
wards he gave up regular practice as a physi- 
cian; but he continued to the cloee of his life 
to give medical advice to clergjiuen, men of 
letters, and otheni without accepting profes- 
eionat fees, and otherwise to occupy Jus time 
in works of charity. In 1848 he published, 
for instance, a memoir of his friend Bartlett 
for the benefit of the artist's family, which 
realised 4001., uid through his influence 
with the prime minister obt^ed a pension 
of 75/. a year far his widow. This was the 
last of his systematic literary works, but he 
continued to contribute papers to the Archaeo- 
logical Society, and to write articles for the 
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unless we except his pamphlet on 'Home 
Climates and Worthing,' was a Latin treatise 
on pulmonary consumption, the subject of 
his M.D. thesis at Edinburgh. Some of his 
works were translated into Oennan and 
French. He was foreign secretary to the 
British Arclueological Society, fellow of the 
Ethnolc^cal Society, member of the His- 
torical Institute, and of thelnstitntd'Afrique, 

Dr. Beattie tost 7,000/. by the failure of 
the Alt>ert Assurance office. This wa* a 
great shock to one of his advanced age, and 
probably accelerated his end j but he bore 
the loss with manly fortitude, and all he said 
in reference to it(tOBwriter in the 'Medical 
Times ') wss that * he should lie obliged to 
give up his charitable donations to Che amount 
of 300/. a year.' Dr. Beattie's own verdict 
on his laborious, painstaking, benevolent, and 
interesting life, ' La borios^ vixi nihil agendo,' 
is much more modest than correct. He died 
on 17 March 1875, at 13 Upper Berkeley 
Street, Portman Square, at the age of eighty- 
two, and was buried by the side of his wife 
at Brighton. He had no children. It is 
understood that he left an autobiography, 
which has not yet seen the light. 

[Scotsmau, 2S March 1S7S ; Damfriesahire 
and GoUoway Herald, 24 March 1876; Medical 
Times,3Apnl 1875; Rogers'sSoottisL Minstrel; 
Madden's Litenirj Llta and Coirespondonce of 
the Countees of Blesaington ; Cooper's Men of 
the Time, Bth edition ; Beattis'e Journal of a 
lUsidence in Oermuiy; Beattie's Life and Cor- 
reapoDdence of Thomns Campbell.] F. S.-A. 

BEATTY, SiH WILLIAM, M.D. (4. 
1842), surgeon on board the Victory at tiie 
battle of Tra&lgar, entered the serrice of 
the navy at an early age, and saw much ser- 
vice in it in various districts of the globe. 
In 1808 he was appointed physician to the 
Greenwich Hospital, an office which be re- 
tained tiU 1840. He attended Lord Nelson 
after he received his mortal wound, and pub- 
lished 'An Authentic Narrative of the Death 
of Lord Nelson, with the Circumstances pre- 
ceding, attending, and subsequent to that 
Event ; the Professional Heport of his Lord- 
ship's Wound; and several Interesting Anec- 
dotes,' 1807, 2nd edition, 1808. He gives in 
the book a representation of the ball which 
killed Nelson, with the pieces of the coat, 
~ Id lace, and silk pad which remained fixed 

it. The boll Beatty retained in his posses- 

m in a crystal case mounted in gold. Beatty 
obtained the d^^e of M.D. from the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews on 14 Oct. 1817, was 
made licentiate of the College of Physiciana 
i Dec. of the same year, and was elected 
S. on 30 April 1818. On 2S Hay 1891 
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he -WM knighted bj William IV. He died 

in York Street, I^ondon, W., 26 March 1842. 

[QeoC. Hng. (N.a]xriii.2ag;Nicholiu'aDet- 

fitohei> and Letten of Nalaon ; Uank'a CoU. of 
by.. (1878), iii. 177.] T. F. H. 

BEAUCHAMP, sixth Eakl or (1830- 
1691). [Sea Lieoir, Fbbdbbiox.] 

BEAUCHAMP, GUF oe, Eibl or 
Wakwiot (<i 1316), & lord ordaicer, suc- 
ceeded his fftther^Williun, su-l of Warwick, 
the gr&ndgon of Waltet de Beauchamp [see 
Bbauchamp, WiLTBB DB, if. 1236], in 1298. 
He distiDffuisbed himself at once by hia bra veij 
at Falkirk (22 July 1298), for which he re- 
ceived f^ranta of eatatea in Scotland, and he 
did homa^ for hia lands 16 Sept. {Sat. Fin. 
36 J&f. / m. 1). He was one of the aeven 
earle who signed the famoua letter to the pope 
(13 Feb. 1301), rejecting his authority in the 
Scottish queation. He also took part in the 
next Scotch campaign (1303-4), including the 
sieee of Stirling; and, attending King Edward 
to hia last campaign, was present at uis death 
(7 July 1307), when he was warned by him 
against Piers Gareston. On the accession of 
Edward II Gaveatou retuioed to England, 
and dubbed Warwick, in insolt, from his 
awarthy complexion, ' the black cur of Arden ' 
(T.WALB.i.115). Warwick took part in pro- 
curing hia banishment (18 May 1308), and 
alone refused to be reconciled to hia recall in 
the summer of 1309 (CKrontc^w, ii. 160). 
With Thomas of Lancaster, who now headed 
the opposition, and the Earls of Lincoln, 
Oxford, and Arundel, he declined (Hbmikqb. 
ii. 276) to attend the council at York (26 Oct. 
1309), and presented himself in arms, against 
the king's orders, at the council of West- 
nunster (March 1810). Here he joined in 
the petition for the appointment of ' or- 
dainers,' and was hiniieli chosen (CAron. i. 
170,172)toactasone(20Marchl310). He 
refused the royal summons to the Scottish 
campaign (June 1310), busied himself in the 
preparation of the * ordinances,' and attended 
their publication in St. Paul's Churchyard 
27 Sept. 1310 (Chron. i. 270, ii 164). On 
the return of Gaveston (who had been ban- 
ished by the ordinances) in January 1312, 
Lancaster and his four confederal«a took up 
anus, seized him, and committed him to the 
custody of Pembroke, by whom he was left 
in charae for a time at Deddington Rectory, 
near Warwick. At daybreak, on Sunday, 
10 Jane, the Earl of Warwick, with 100 
footmen and forty men-at-arma, suiriiised 
him and c&rtied him off to Warwick Castle 
(Tboxelowb, 76, CArtm. i. 206). On the 
■rriTal of L^caster, with Hereford and 
Arandel, Oaretton was handed over to them 



and beheaded by them on Blacklow ITill, 
outside Warwick's fief (19 June 1312), the 
earl hiniself declining to be present, and re- 
fusing to take charge of the corpse (CAnm. 
i. 210). Edward instantlv threatened ven- 
geance, and Warwick and his confederates 
met at Worcester to concert measures for 
their mutual defence (i6. ii. IB2). At the 
head of lus foresters of Arden (ib. iL 184) h« 
joined their forces at Ware in September, and 
remained there during the negotiations of the 
autumn, tiU peace was proclaimed on 22 De- 
cember (i6. i. 221, 225). On 16 Oct. 1313 
the confederates were finally pardoned, but 
refused the following year to serve in the 
Scotch campaign, on the plea that the ' oiv 
dinances ' had been disregarded (Tkokelowh, 
8», Chron. ii. 201). A year later the Earl of 
Warwick fell ill and died (10 Aug. 1315), 
not without suspicions of poison (T. Waia 
i. 137). His untimely death, at fortv-three, 
was lamented by the chroniclers as that of a 
'discreet and well-informed man' (^C^rtm. 
i. 236), whose wise adyice had been mvalu- 
ble to the ordoiners, and who had been 
unanimously supported by the country (ii. 
ii. 212). So highly was hia sagacity esteemed, 
that the Earl of Lincoln, the counsellor of 
Edward I, urged his son-in-law, Thomas of 
Lancaster, on his death-bed (February 1311) 
to be guided by him in all things (Tbokb- 
UWB, G3). 

[ChroiuclM of Edward I and n<BolU Serica); 
Chronica J. de Trokelowe (ib.); Thooiaa of 
Walsiimhom (ib.); Rjmsr'B FtBdera ; IhiEdnle's 
Baronage, i. SS9 ; Stobbs's ConstJtutiaDal Bia- 
Ury, chap, ivi.] J. H, B. 

BEAUCHAMP, HENRY dh, Dttib of 
Wabwick (142&-1445),was bom at Hanle^ 
Castle 21 March 1426, and succeeded his 
&ther, Richard, earl of Warwick [see Bead- 
CRAUF, RiCHAKS DB, 1362-1439], in 1439. 
In consideration of his father's merits he 
was created premier eart by patent 2 April 
1444, and duke of Warwick three days 
lat«T, with precedence above the duke of 
Buckingham (which precedence was compro- 
mised bj act of parliament the Sams year). 
He is asserted to have been also crowned 
king of the Isle of Wight by Heny {Mm. 
Ang. ii. 63 ; Lelakd'b Itintrary ; Nicoub'b 
&fnopeU, ed. Oourthope, p. 600), but for this 
there is no evidence (Coeb, 4tA ItuL p. 287 ; 
Sttibbb's Const. HiH. iii. 433). He died at 
Hanlsy 11 June 1446, and was buriad at 
Tewkesbury, leaving an only child, Anne, 
who died young, 8 iva. 1449. 

[Bagdala's Baronage, L S47 ; Lord^ niird 
Bsport on tha Dignity of a Pmi, ro. Hi, \b1, 
210,] ^. H. B. 
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BEAUCHAMP, Sib JOHN sb, Babok 
Bbiuciuxp ((/. 1388),niiniBter of Richud II, 
wu the Kroiulsaii and heir of John de Beau- 
champ of Holt (brother of William, ewl of 
'Warwick). He wm steward of the house- 
hold to Richard II from his acceMiOQ ; was 
created by him 'lord de Beauchamp and 
baron of Kidderminster' 10 Oct. 1387 (being 
the fint bamin created 1^ patent) ; waa im- 
peached of treason at the instance of the lords 
appellant, with Sir Simon Barley [q. v.] and 
others, by the ' Wonderful Parliament,' 12 
Uareh 1388, and was conricted alter Easter, 
and beheaded on Tower Hill (Knishton}. 

rrhonu of WaUingham (Rolls Seriu), ii. 
1T3-4 ; Dividats's BsrDDige, i. 260 ; Reports on 
tba Dignity of a Pser, i. U6, r. 8 1 .] J. H. R. 

BEAUCHAMP, RICHARD db, Eakl oi 
WiKWiCK (1382-1439), a braTe and ehiyal- 
rous warrior in an age of chivalry, of an ancient 
family, whose ancestry was traced to the 
lef^ndary Ouy of Warwick, was the son of 
Thomas, earl of Warwick [see BBABCHiUP, 
Thomas DG], by Margaret his wife, daughter 
of William, Lord Ferrers of Groby. He waa 
bom at Salwarp, in Worcestershire, OQ SSJan. 
1383. His godfathers at baptism were Kin^ 
Richard H aad Richard Scrope, afterwards 
archbishop of );~ork, who was eet«eiaed a 
Mint by the people after he was beheaded for 
lebellion against Henry TV. Earl Richard's 
fint hiofrrapher, Rous — who speaks of Scrope 
•a ' then bishop of Lichfield ' — has been fol- 
lowed by later writers hitherto, though a 
reference to Le fl eve shows that ne was not 
a, bishop till 138A. We have no record of 
Beauchamp's boyhood, but in his ei^te^nth 
year he was made a knight of the Bath at 
the eoTonatioQ of Henry FV. He succeeded 
his father as earl of Warwick in 1401, from 
whom he received as a hequest, in addition 
to ija inheritance, ' a bed of^silk, embroidered 
with bears, and hia arms ' ^Busdale, i. 238). 
On 26 Jan. 1403, when within two days of 
altaininfc his majority, he jousted at the 
coronation of Henry IV's queen, Joan of 
KaTarre, On 13 Feb. following he had livery 
of his lands after performing homage. That 
lame year he was retained to serve the kin^ 
irith 100 men-at-arms and 300 archers, John 
Lord Audley bein^ then of his retinue, 

was put in commission for arraying' the 

nt Warwickshire. He put OwenOlendower 
to flight and captured his banner. He fought 
against the Peren at the battle of Shrews- 
bury (1403), and is siud to have been made 
Imight of the Garter not long titer. Some, 
kowever, have queationed this date upon in- 
taraal evidence, thinking his admission to the 
meter rauM have been about 1420 ; but if the 



accounts of the Wardrobe have been cor- 
rectly enrolled, it was at least not later than 
1418 (RiMBE, ix. 385), 

In 1408 he obtained leave of the king to 
visit the Holy Sepulchre. He crossed the 
Channel and first visited his kinsman, the 
Dukeof Bar, with whom he spent ei^htdafs; 
then went on to Paris, where at Whitsuntide 
he was the guest of Charles VI, who, weais 
ing his crown at the feast, caused him to sit 
at nis own table, and afterwards gave him m 
herald to conduct him through his realm to 
Lombardy. Here he waa presently met by 
another herald, despatched by Sir Pandolpn 
Malatete or Malel, to challenge him to cer- 
tain feats of arms at Verona before Sir 
Ooleot of Mantua. Be accepted, and after 
performing a pilgrimage to Rome, the combat 
took place, in which ne gained the victory. 
Indeed, he was on the point of killing bis 
opponent outright, when Sir Golaot cried 
' Peace,' and put an end to the cotubat. He 
went on to Venice, where the doge received 
him in state, and in couise of time reached 
Jerusalem. He performed his vowa, and set 
up his arms on the north side of the tem[de. 
While in the Holy City, he is said to hava 
received a visit from the sultan's lieutenant, 
who said that he was familiar with the story 
of his ancestor, Ouy of Warwick, whicJi 
' they had in books ot their own language.' 
As remarked b^ Warton (Ei»t of J^l. 
Poetry, section iii.), the thing is by no means 
incredible ; but it may be observed that it a 
an error to talk of Rous, on whose authority 
it rests, as a contemporary writer, tt la 
added that the aultan s lieutenant declared 
to the earl privately his belief in christian!^, 
and repeated the Creed to him, but said ha 
dared not profess himself a christian openly. 

From Jerusalem he returned to Venice, 
and after travelling in Russia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Prussia, Westphalia, and other parts 
of Germany, he returned to England in 1410. 
The king immediately retains him by in- 
denture to serve with his son Henry, Rince 
of Wales, he receivinjj^ a pension of 250 marks 
a year out of the prince s exchequer at Car- 
marthen. That same vear he was also joined 
with the bishop of Durham and others to 
treat with the Scots. In 1413 he waa lord 
high steward at the coronation of Henry V, 
and was soon afterwards appointed a com- 
missioner, both for an alliance with Bui^undy 
and for a tmce with FrancefRiMBB, ii. 81- 
38). In the beginning of the year 1414 ha 
wasvei^ instrumental in suppressing the Lol- 
lard rising ; and about this time we find him 
first mentioned as deputy of Calais {ib. 111). 
On 20 Oct. in the same year he was commis- 
sioned to go with certain bishops to represent 
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England at the council uf Constance, and 1 
on 16 Not. Sir 'Willi&m Lisle, jun., was ap- 
pointed his lieutenant to ■uppl7 his place at ! 
Calais during his sbsence. liie splendour of 
the English embassy at the council is said 
to have excited general admiration and aa- 
tonishment. The earl appean, however, to 
hare returned to England pretty earl^ next 
Tear, as we find tiim at the Blnckfriars in 
London on 21 May (Rixer, ix, 319). la 
AuKiKt he accompanied the king in the in- 
Tasion of France; but after the siege of 
Harflenr the kingsenthim home again, along 
■with hia brother Clarence, in charge of a 
number of prisoners and a ^uiintity of the 
apoils of war f Monbtbblet, i. 226). 

It is said tnat when be was appointed 
depu^ of Calais the French were expected 
to Desiege the place; but thatwhenhefound 
their forces were bent in a different direction 
ho caused some new feats of chivalry to be 
in*tituted, of which a curious description 
may be seen in Dugdale. In 1416 he re- 
ceived the li^mperor SiijriBinund at Calais on 
his way to England, and also conducted the 
Duke of Burgundy U> Calais to a conference 
with Henry V. hext year he was appointed 
to receive the surrender of Caen Castle. So 

Swt was Henry's confidence in his military 
ill that he divided the chief commands in 
Normandy between himself, his brother Cla- 
renw^and the Earl of Warwick, In 1418ha 
won tkunfront from the French, and joined 
the king at the siege of Rouen. Dugdale's 
statement, that be was sent to be?j>>ge NuUy 
Levesque, is clearly an error, owing to a mis- 
reading of 'Walsingbam's words, who really 
aays that the Ead of Kvme was despatched 
on that mission. While the English army 
lay before Bouen the Dauphin made overtures 
foe peace, and Warwick, along with other 

matters with his deputies (Rymeh, tx. 026). 
Rut these negotiations took no effect. la 
January 1419 Warwick was the principal 
commissioner to receive the capitulation of 
Rouen ; after which he was agam employed 
in frequent negotiations, not now with the 
dauphin's party, but with the Bui^ndiaa 
faction, who had charge of the imbecile king 
(RiMBB, ix. 7J7, 760-1, 774-6, 782, 813). 
lie arranced the truce preparatory to the 
treaty of Troyes and the marriage of Henry V 
to Katharine of France. It wu preeumahly 
on the capture of Aumarle, or Aumale, in 
Normandy, this year^ that the king granted 
hiro the additional title of earl of Aumarle, 
which he bore in his later years. la 1420 
be besieged and took Helun. He retnmed 
to England with the king in 1421, nnd 
acted as deputy to the Duke of Clarence, 



steward of England at Quee 
coronation. In 1422 he was o; 
missionere appointed to receive 
of Meaux, and assisted in the rescue of the 
Duke of Burgundy's city of Cosne when it 

as besieged by the dauphin. 

TliQt same year Henry V died. So mat 
had been the confidence he reposed in War- 
wick that he bequeathed to bim the care of 
the education of his infant son, Henry VI, 
and his wishes were complied with by the 
council a few years later. .On 10 July 142S 
his commission as captain of Calais wa» re- 
newed for two years dating from 4 Feb. pre- 
ceding. Yet he appears to have resided 
chiellv in Elnglnnd for several years as mem- 
ber 01 the council during the kmc^s minority. 
On 1 June 1428 the council gave him a formal 
coDunission vmder the great seal to take 
charge of Henry's education — a task in which 
fbur years Inter he demanded special autho- 
rity to chastise his pupil when necessary, and 
to remove from his presence any associate 
whose intluence might not tend to improva 
him. In 1429, at Henry's coronation at 
Westminxter, he bore the king to church. 
In I-ISO he went to Edinburgh, and arranged 
a truce with Scotland. Next year he was 
again in Normandy, and toot a notable 

K'soner named Poton de Xaintraillea beside 
auvais. But we find him at Westminster 
again in August 14S3 (Rtmer, x. 656). He 
made his will at Caveraham, in Oxfordshire, 
S Aug. 1435. Next year be crossed the 
Cliannel to protect Calais from a threatened 
siege by the Dukeof Burgrmdy ; and in 1437 
(having meanwhile returned to England) he 
was again sent over sea, being appointed 
on 16 July lieutenant of France and Nor- 
mandy, and discharged by the council of the' 
care of the kiiie''s person. It was the most 
serious responsibility he had yet undertaken ; 
for the Entflish dominion in France was even 
then manifestly giving tray, and though hit 
predecessor, the Duke of York — who was 
now to be withdrawn — had achieved soma 
marked success, he had been very ill sup- 
ported. Warwick accordingly took care to 
nuke special conditions touching his appoint- 
ment, and particularly stipulated that if 
those conditions were not fulfilled he might 
return without blame (SrEVEireoH, Wan of 
the BngtUh in France, ii. liri-lix). He set 
sail from Portsmouth on 29 Aug., «nd re- 
mained in France tiU his death, which o^ 
cnrred at Rouen on 80 April 1439, hastened, 
in all probability, by the grave anxieties of 
his position. His l>ody was brought home 
and Buried at Warwict, where his magnifi-' 
cent tomb and efRgy are still to be seen in a' 
chapel attached to the collegiate church -^ 
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Oar Lady, which wu built by bia execQbin 
under hia will. 

We have not related all the deeds of this 
bero of chivalrj. The moat eharacteristic 
were collected a reneretion later by John 
Bons, chaplain of the cbantTj founded by 
thia earl at Guy's Cliff in "Warwickshire, and 
illustrated by pencil drawings of high artistic 
merit. The manuscript containing them is 
still preserved in the Cottonian Library; 
the drawings have been engraved hj Strutt 
{Mannert and CSutomi, vcJ. ii, pi. vii-!ix), 
and the narrative they illustrate has been 
embodied inDogdale'snoticeof thjaearl. It 
is to be regretted that the drawings and the 
narrative have never been published together. 
Thev are certainly a moat interesting' product 
cS the art and literature of the middle ages, 
eihibiting our earl as the mirror of courtesy 
and refinement In many things of which we 
have not taken notice ; among others, his 
declining to be the bearer of the Emperor 
Sigismund's precious pft to Henry V— the 
heart of St. George— when he knew that the 
emperor intended to come to England him- 
self, BOggeating that it would be more accept- 
able to liis master if preseikted by the em- 
peror in person. 

Besides the manuscript just referred to and 
the chapel built by his executors, there is 
raie other memorial of this earl stiu abiding 
in the curious stone image of Guy of War- 
wick exhibited to visitors to Guy's ClifT. 
It was executed and placed there by his 
Olden. It certainly does not suggest that 
he was a verv discnminating patron of art : 
of which, indeed, there is little appearance 
otherwise; for it was his father that built 
Guy's Tower in Warwick Castle, and his 
executors that built the chapel at Warwick 
is which his bones repose. 

The earl was twice married. His first 
wife was Eliiabeth, daughter and heir of 
Ihonas, Lord Berkley, by whom he had three 
daughters. His second, whom he married by 
papal dispensation, was Isabella, widow of 
his cousin, Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
Woreeater,who was slain at Meaiii in 1422. 
It was by this second marriage that he had 
his son and heir, Henry [see Buuciuxp, 
Hehktde}. 



BEAUCHAMP, RICHARD de (1430?- 
1481), bishop of Salisbury and chancellor of 



the order of the Garter, was the son of Sir 
Walter Beauchamp [q. v.] and brother of 
William Beauchamp, Xora St. Amend. Of 
the date of bis birth there is no record, but 
it was probably about the year 1430. For his 
elder brother. Lord St. Amand, first received 
summons to partisment in 1449 by reason of 
hia marriage with the beiresa of the old barons 
of St. Amand ; and as early marriages were 
the mle in those days, he was preDably not 
much over one-«nd-twenty when be tooK hia 
seat in the House of Lords. Nothing, how- 
ever, is known about Richard Beauchamp 
previous to the year 1448, when, being at 
that time arehdeocon of Suffolk, he was 
nominated bishop of Hereford bjr Pope 
Nicolas V on 4 Dec. His consecration took 
place on d Feb. following. But he had only 
remained in this see a year and a half when 
be was translated by papa] bull, dated 
14 Aug. 1450, to Salisbury, and received 
restitution of the temppi-alities on I Oct. 
In 1 4t>2 his name appears for the fint tima 
in the register of the Garter as performing 
divine service at a chapter of the order at 
Windsor, which he did eleo in 1457 and 1459. 
It would thus appear that he acted occasion- 
ally as chaplain to the order long before h9 
became their chancellori for, as Anstis ob- 
ser^'es, he could not have claimed to officiate 
at Windsor as diocesan, the college being 
exempt from bis jurisdiction. On 10 Oct. 
1476 ne was appointed chancellor of the 
order by patent of King Edward TV, the 
olHce being created in order to provide a 
more convenient custodian for the common 
seal of the brotherhood, which bv the statutes 
was to be kept only by one of its memben, 
who should be in attendance upon the king's 
person. From this time till hisdeathhewas 
present at most, if not all, the chapters of 
the Garter; and in 1478 the deanery of 
Windsor was given him, to hold along with 
h'\i bishopric. He was installed on4 March. 
He moreover procured the incorporation of 
the dean and canons of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, which was granted by patent of 
6 Dec. IS Edw. IV (1470). He died on 
16 Oct. 1461, of what illness does not appear, 
and is said to be buried at Windsor. Hia 
wiU was proved on 8 Feb. 1482. 

[Qoiiwin ; Le Seve'a Fulj ; Anstis's Bsgirter 
of the Order of ths Qartar ; Asbmole's History 
of cheaaitsT, 89.J J. G. 

BEAUCHAJHP, ROBERT bb (i. 

1252), judge, was a minor at the death of' 
his father, Robert de Beauchamp, lord at 
Hatch, Somerset, in 1211-12. Adhering to 
John, he was appointed constable of Oxford 
and sheriff of the county towards the closn 
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of 1316, and received ffranta of land for his 
MTrices to the king. Ua wbb raisod to the 
htmeh by Henry III 6 July 1234, and ap- 
pointed a justice itinerant in August 1234 
•ad April 1238. He kst appears as a judge 
in 1241'-2, and died ahortty before 1 Feb. 
1S61~2, wlieii bis aon did homage for tua 



BEAUCHAMP, THOMAS db, Eabl 
Of Wabwick {d. 1401), sUteiman, was «on 
of Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of Warwidc, 
who had distinguished himself at Crecy, 
Poiljera, and elsewhere, and was one of the 
founders of the order of the Garter. He 
aucceedad his father 13 Nov. 1369, being 
then twenty-four yean old. He accompanied 
John of Gaunt in the fruitless French cam- 
paign of 1373, and took part shortly afUr in 
the descent on Britanny (T. Walb. i. 318). 
In the ■ Good Parliament' of 1376, and in 
UuMe of February and of October 1377, he 
was one of the committ«e of magnatee deputed 
by the lords to act in concert with the com- 
mons for reform, and he was placed on the 
commission of inquiry in that of 1379, The 
parliament now insisted on a gOTemoi for 
the king, and Warwick was appointed, 
i sententi&,' to the post (t6. 427), 
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trenchment in the parliament of January 
1380 {Fadtra, iv. IS). On the ruing of the 
villeins in 1381 he was despatched, with 
Thomas Percy, against those of St Ed- 
muud'a (T. Wals. li. 26). He accompanied 
Bichord in bis Scotch campaign (1386), at 
the head of 600 archers and 280 men-at- 
U7DS, the largest contingent in the field 
(^M8.utmfra)\ but on the king commencing 
his struggle for independence, joined the oppo- 
eition which was forming under Gloucester 
and Derby. Of a retiring and somewhat in- 
dolent disposition, and unsuited to his great 
station among the nobles, he withdrew for 
the time to ^A^rwick, and indulged his tastes 
in quietude, till the decision of the judges 
in Kichard's favour (2fi Aug. 1387) com- 
pelled him to come forth &om his seclusion 
and join Oloucester and Arundel in their ad- 
vance on London {T. Wam. ii. 164). From 
"Wsltham Croas {14 Nov. 1387) they issued 
a manifesto against the king's advisers, and 
formally ' appealed ' them of treason, 27 De- 
cember. A parliament was summoned in 
February (1386), and the ministers accused 
by 'the lords upellant ' were tried and oon- 
damned. The liwds appellant retained power 
till 8 Hay 1388, when Richard, by a eoap 
ittat, removed them &Dm his conncil; and 



the earl, again withdrawing to Warwick, 
occupied himself in adding to his castle and 
building the nave of St. Haiy's Ohuroh. 
Hichard, ever eager for vengeance on the 
opposition, contrived, in 1396, that Warwick 
and Nottingham should quarrel over the 
lands of Oower ; and the former, who lost 
his case, may have been goaded into joining 
the alleged, but most obscure, conspiracy at 
Arundel in July 1397 {Chronigtte, 5-6), re- 
vealed by Nottingham to Richard. Invited 
by the king, with Gloucester and Arundel, to 
a banquets Julvihe alone came, and was ai*- 
rested (i4. 9, T. WALB, ii. 222), and committed 
to the Tower (hia quarters giving name to ' tha 
Beauchamp Tower '). Tried in parEament, 
on 28 Sept., his courage failed him, and 
pleading guilty (' confessa toute la traison"), 
ae threw himself on the king's mercy 
(Ckrom<rie, 10, T, Wals. 226, Teok. 21&-20). 
He was oentenced to forfeiture and to im- 
prisonment for life in ihe Isle of Man, where 
he was harshly treated by the governor, 
William le Scrope (Tkoi. 252). But on 
12 July 1398 he was recommitted to the 
Tower, whence he was liberated, on Henry's 
triumph, in August 1399. Hastening to 
meet the king and Henry, he returned with 
them to town, and attended Henry's flrat 
parliament (October 1399), in which he al^ 
templed to deny his confession of 1897, but 
was silenced hv Henry (Taox. 307-8). Ho 
was also one of those who challenged Arun- 
del (ti.SlO), and he is said, with other mag- 
nates (1 Jan. 1400). to have urged Henry to 
Sut Richard to death (Ckroniqut, 78). On 
Jan. 1400 he set out with the kin? from 
London against the rebel lords (ii. 82), but 
after their capture disappeared from public 
life, and died 8 Julv 1401 (T. Walb. iL 
247, Trok. 337). He was succeeded by 
his son, Richard de Beauchamp, 1332- 14a) 
[,.v.]. 

[ChroniquB da la Tmisoo (Eng, Hist. Soc.); 
Thomiis of Watsiaghitm and Trukalowe (Rolls 
■eriiM) : a TACiu MS. e049, Bibl. du Itoj, f. 30 ; 
Dggdale's BHrooage, i. 336; The Bowi Roll of 
the EhtIs of Warwick, 184S ; Rtnhba's Coosti- 
tuUona] Eiatoiy, chups. »vi. iriii.] i. H. E. 

BEAUCHAMP, WALTER db (d. 1236), 

judge, was son and heir of William ae 
Beauchamp, lord of Elmley, Worcester, and 
hereditary castellan of Worcester and sheriff 
of the county. A minor at his father's 
death, he did not obtain his shrievalty till 
February 1216 iPat. 17 JoAn, m. 17). De- 
claring for Louis of France on his arrival 
(May 1216), he was excommunicated by the 
le^te at Whitsuntide, and his lands teixnl 
by the Marchers (C/aw. 18 /[iAn,m. 6). But 
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luuteuinf to make bis peace, on the 
■ion of Henry, he was one of the -witneswa 
to his reiwae of ths chutsi; (11 Nor. 1216), 
and waa regtored to bis abnevalty and cas- 
tellanahip (Paf. 1 Sat. Itl^. 10). He also 
attested Henry'B "Third Chafter,' 11 Feb. 
1226. In May 1226 and in January 1227 
pointed an itinerant jnatioe, and 
a he died {Aim. Teiek. 101), If - 



Boffsr d 
in 1213, 



in 1213, and who died in 1326 {Aim. Wore. 
400), a son and heir, William, who married 
the erentoal heiress of the earls of War- 
wick, and was nandiather of Gay, earl of 
Warwick [see BHiuOKAxr, Qin Dij. 

[Dngdala's Baronaga, i. 23S ; Fou's Jodgw of 
fi^Iand, 184S, ii. 231.] J. H. B. 

BEAirOHAMP, Bra WALTER db 0*- 
UlC), lawyer and soldier, was the youuf^ 
•tm at John de Beauchamp, of Fowyke and 
Alcester, the nandfather of John, finrt Baron 
Beauchamp of Powyke. At first he studied 
the law, hut afterwaida dietiiwaished himself 
•a a soldier imder HeiOT Iv and Henrf V 
in the Ftench wan. Upon his return &om 
Fnaeo after the battle ot AginoourL ha was 
dectedkni^t of the shire for WiltaMre,aud 
en 16 March 1415--ie was chosen speaker of 
the HoDse of Commons. This office, nowarer. 
Sir Walter did not bold long, as parliament 
was dissolved in the same year. Ha was 
•mplored as counsel W his nlative, Ricliard 
BeaneWnp, sari of Warwick, to ai^e his 
claim of precedency before the House of Com- 
mons. This quami between the Earl of 
Wannck and John Mowbray, earl Tn«n|lial^ 
irhich took up mnch of the time of the seS' 
aion of 1426, waa terminated by the reBtora- 
tioa of the forfeited dukedom of Norfolk to 
Uowbray. Sir Walter was married twice, 
first to EUnbeth, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Peter de la Mere: and secondly to EUsabetb, 
danriiter and conuresa of Sir John Koche, 
kniKht. By this second marriage he had three 



ieixfwlMHn,WiIliuii,wa&.ial449, 
to parliament aa fourth Baron St. 
Amaad, in right of hiawife, the great-grand- 
dangfatar of Almerie, third Baron St. Amand. 
Another was Richard, bishop of Saliabu^ 
[see Buuoun, BiohjlBo bb, 1480 M481J. 
[Mamda^i lifee d the Speakers, i^. flO-3; 
BmWa Extinct Peanga <1S88), pp. S2 and 81.1 
a. F. K. B. 

BEAUCHAMP. WILLIAM nx (A 
1260i, baronial leaaer and judge, succeeded 
his father, Simon de Baaucbamp, lord of 
Bedford, io 1207~a He took part in John's 
expedition to Poiton (12U), but joined the 

TOL. IT. 



baronial host at Stamford, Easter 1216 (M; 
Paris, 363-6), uid entertained them at 
Bedford as they marched on London, Ha 
was among the baronial leaders escommuni- 
cated by name 16 Dec 1215 (vS. 227), and 
his casue was seised the eame month by 
John's general, Fulk de Briaute, who waa 
allowed to retain it. Belonnng to the ex- 
treme par^, he fought with t^em at Lincoln 
(Iff May 1217), and was there taken prisoner 
by the royal forces (H. Fabib), but made his 
peace before the end of the year {CtoMt. \ 
Mtn. Ill, m. i). On the capture and de- 
struction of Bedford Oastle id 1224 raea 
Brjaotb, Fule db], the site was restored to 
him(CSau>.8 £0n./ii,m.7dora.; ef.SimU 
Letlen, 1066). He acted aa eherifi of Bed- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire 1234-7, and 
on 6 July 1234 was s^pcunted a baron of tba 
exchequer, in irtiidi oapad^ he le^peara ia 
1237. He seems to have attuned an nnnsnal 
age, dying, according to Fosa, in 1262, but 
according to the 'Annals of Dunstable' (p. 
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[Dogdala'i Barenage, L 33S ; Fbss's Jodgei of 
Dgland, 1B4S, il. 331.] J. H. B. 

BEAUCLERK, Lord AMELKJS (1771- 
1846), admiral, third son of Aubrey, fifth 
dnke of St. Albans, was entered on the 
books of the Jackal cntter in 1782, and in 
1788 was appointed to the Salisbury, bearing 
the flag of vice-adroiral John Campbell on 
the Newfoundland station. Afterwards he 
eerred in the West Indies under Commodore 
Gardner, and returned to England in 1788 
as acting lieutenant of the Europa, in which 
rank, however, he was not confirmed till the 
~ lanish armament of the following year. In 

92 he went to the Mediterranean as lieu- 
._nant of the Druid frigate, and on 16 Sept. 
1793 was posted by Lord Hood and appointed 
to the command of the Nemesis of 28 guns. 
In March 1794 he was transferred to the 
Juno'of 32 guns, and attached to the ■qua- 
dron employed, under Admiral Hotham, in 
the blockade of Toulon. The Juuo was also 
in company with the fleet in the action of 
14 March 1706, which resulted in the cap- 
ture of the Ca ira and (Tenseur, and was one 
of the squadron, under Commodore Taylor, 
which convoyed the homeward trade in the 
following autumn, and when the Ccosenr 
was recaptured by the French off Cape St. 
Vincent (7 Oct.) On his return to Englsad 
Lord Amelius was appointed to the Uryod 
frigate, of 44 guns and 261 men, and on the 
coast of Ireland, on 13 Jane 1796, capture^ 
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tlia PnMerpine, of 42 gatu and S4S men, 
after a bnlliant and well'managed action, 
in whicli the Dirsd loat onlj 2 killed and 
7 wounded, whiut the loss of the Proaer- 
pine amountad to SO killed and 45 wounded 
(Jess's Naval History (fid. 1600), L 804, 
869), He captured also seTaial of the enemy's 

friTAteers, and in 1800 was appointed to Uie 
'ortunto, 40 guns, empWed m the Channel 
and in attendance on tM king at Weymouth. 
Daring the next ten rears ne commanded 
different ships — the Mqestic, Satoin, and 
Royal Oak, all 74'a— in the Channel, and 
in 1610 had charge of the debarkation of 
Lord Chatham's army at Walcheren, and con- 
tinued, during the operations on that coast, 
as second in command under Sir Richard 
Strachan. On 1 Aug. 1611 he became a 
reatvodmiral, but dunng that and the two 
following years he continued in the North 
Bea, stretching in 1813 aa &r as the North 



Risers, who was reported to he in that hv 
cahty. In the following year he commanded 
in Basque Roads, and condncted the ne^ 
tistions for the local suspension of hostilities. 
In August 1819 he was advanced to be a 
Tic«-a£mTal, and from 1824 to 1827 com- 
manded in chief at Lisbon and on the coast 
of PortugaL He became a full admiral 
22 July 1830, and ended hia active serv 
as commander-b-chief at Plymouth, ISSfr 
Croker, writing to Lord Hertford, describee 
a ludicrous scene which took place on New 
Year's eve 1833, at the Brighton Pavilion, 
when the king (■William TV) danced a 
country dance with Lord Ameliua as ' ' 
partner. ' I am told,' says Croker, ' by 
who saw it, that the sight of the king and 
the oldadmiral going down the middle hand- 
in-hand was the moat royally extravagant 
farce that ever was aeeu (Croker Paper*, 
1884, ii. 200). Beauclerk wm a fellow of 
the Roval Society, wa« made K.C.E. „ 
2 Jan. '1815, Q.C.H. on 29 March 1631, 
G.C.B. on 4 Aug. 1635, and principal naval 
aide-d»«amp on 4 Aug. 183&. He dii ~ 
10 Dec 1646. His portrait, bequeathed by 
himself, is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 
[hlarshaU'iKOTalNav.Biog.ii. (vol. i., part ii.), 
4S4 ; O'Byme'a Diet, of Nav. Biog. ; Qant. Hag. 
Feb. IS47, ^ Ml.] J. K. L. 

. BBAUOLEBE, Lout AUBREY 
(1710P~1741), captain in the royal navy, 
was the ugfath Mm of Charles, first duhe of 
St. Albaoa. After mxa» previons service he 
was made poat«aptain on 1 April 1731, and 
appointed to the Lndlow Castle, which ship 
ha commanded on the Leeward Islands at*- 



ibr abont eighteen months, ^irongll 

the Tears 1734^ he commanded the Qarland 

tne Mediterranean, and in 1737-9 the 

Dolphin on the same station. He returned 

home in January 1739-40, and waa almost 

immediately appointed to the Weymouth of 

"" guns, from which, in the course of the 

nmer, he was transferred to the Prince 

Frederick of 70 guns, one of the Seet which 

sailed for the West Indies with Sir Ohaloner 

a on 26 Oct 1740. On the afternoon of 

of the first days in Januaiy 1740-1, aa 

the fieet was ofi^ the west end of Hispaniola, 
*}ar large shitMi were sighted. The admirsl 
ignatled the Prince Frederick and five other 
ships of the line to chase. Towards dusk the 
strangers hoisted French eoloun, hut did not 
shorten sail, and they were not ovettaken 
till nearly ten o'clock. The Prince Frederick 
was the headmost ship, and Lord Aubrey 
hailed the ship he came np with, desiring 
her to heave to. As she neither did so nor 
answered his hail, he fired a shot across her 
bows i she replied with a broadside, and aa 
the other ships came up a smart interchange 
of firing took place, after which they lay by 
till daylight. Their nationality was then 
ipparent ; they were really French ships, 
ind the two squadrona parted with mutual 
apologies. The alfair passed as a mistake, 
and probably was so on the part of the Eng- 
lish. The fleet, under Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
arrived at Jamaica on 7 Jan. and joined Vice- 
admiral Vernon, under whoee command it 
Kiceeded to Cartagena on the Spanish main, 
ere, in the attach on the Boca Chica, Lord 
Aubrey was slain on 2S March 1740-1. A 
handsome monument to his memory was 
erected in Westminster Abbey, and a pen- 
sion of 2001. per n"""*" was conferred on hia 



[Charaoek's Kog. Nar. iv. 3!1 ; Beatson's 
Naval and Militaiy Mamoin, i. 69 ; OfBcial Leb- 
ton.&e.inthePnUir'KecoidOffiiM,] J.K.L, 

BEAUCLERK, CHARLES (1870- 
1726), first Dcxn OJ 8t. Auuib, son of 
Charles U by Nell Gwynn, was born at hia 
mother's house in Lincoln's Inn Fields on 
B Hay 1670. It is said that one day when 
the king was with Nell Gwynn she called t« 
the chiU, ' Come hither, yon little bastard, 
and neak to yonr father.' ' Nay, Nelly,' 
said' the king, ' do not ^ve the chdd such % 
name.* ' Your m^esty, she answered. ' has 
given me no other name by which 1 may 
call him.' Upon this the king nve him the 
name of Beauclerk, and created him Earl t^ 
Burford (Ukanbes, iii. 211; EUit Carre- 
tpondenee, i. 209 a.) The atoiy is probeblj 
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uonMtolj told, for the chOd ma erected 
Baron Heddiagton Eind EstI of Biuford, both 
ID Oifordshire, on 29 Dec 1676, ux yean 
after his birth. In 1684 he wa« created 
Buka of St. Albano, and on Eaater day of 
that fe*r aocompanied hu father and two 
other natnial scxu of the king, the Dokee 
of NorthiUDbetland and Richmond, when 
Charles II made hia offering at the altar at 
Whitehall, the three boys entering before 
the king within the rails. He was at that 



mother it waa said that he w 






tuial sons of the late king) 'would be on the 
same foot or gire way as to their advan- 
taguous stations' (EUii Corresp. i. S64). 
On his mother's death on 14 Not. 1687 he 
nceiTed a considerable estate (Lcttkell, 
L 120), and the next year fulfilled one part 
of the general expectation, for in 1688 he 
■crredintheinipenalarmT against the Turks, 
'is present at the taling of Belgrodi ~ 



was placed under the command of Colonel 
Langston, who in November 1688 brought 
it to join the Prince of Orange. The duke 
took nis place in the House of Lords on 
9 Nov. 1691. On 17 May 1693 he left for 
Flanders, and served unoer William III in 
the campaign of I«nden. A false report 
was brought to London that he had fallen In 
that battfe. The duke was a gallant soldier, 
and was highly esteemed bv the kins, who 
gave him many tokens of nis n^rd. On 
his return tirna Flanders William made him 
captain of the band of pensioners. Ha at- 
tempted to reform the corps, but on a com- 
plaint made by certain of the members the 
council decided that it was t« be kept on 
the same footing as it had been under Lord 
Lovelace, the last captain rLuiTBBLL, iv. 250, 
260). InApril]e94thedukemarTiedLady 
Diana Ver^ daughter and sole heiress of 
AubtOT de Vere, twentieth and last Earl of 
Oxford. He served in Flanders as a volun- 
teer in the July following. In August he 
received a pension of 2/}00I. a year from the 
crown, hall of which was paid out of the 
ecdeeiastical flrst-fhiita (LtrrntBLL, iii. 368; 
BvBra^i Work*, vi. 300). The hereditary 
office of master Eilconer and the reversion of 
the office of register of the High Court of 
Chancery had been granted him by his father. 
The reversion came to him in 1697, and was 
worth 1,600/. a ^ear. In the summer of that 
year he was agam with the kinK in Flanders. 
On bis retom after the conclusion of the 



peace of Ryswiek, William gave him 'a sett 
of coach horses finely spotted like leopards.' 
In Daoember he was sent to Faria to offer 
the king's congiatulatinns on the mairiage 
of the Suke of .Burgundy irlth Uaiy Ade- 
laide, daoffhter of Victor Amadens II of 
Savoy. He bad the good fortune the next 
year to escape from three highwaymen, who, 
on the niffht of 18 June, plundered between 
thirty and forty persons on Hoiinalow Heath, 
the Duke of Northumberland being among 
thoee attacked. These men ' attempted ' the 
Duke of St. Albans, ■ bnt he was too well 
attended ' (Luttbbll, it. 894). In 1703 he 
received a further rrant of BOO/, a veai voted 
by theparLiament of Ireland. The auke voted 
forthecondemnationof Dr. SacheverelL On 
the triumph of the tory ministry in January 
1712 he waa diamisaed from his office (M 
captain of thepensioners ; he vras, howerei, 
reinstated by Ueowe I, and in 1718 waa made 
a knight of the (&rter. He died in 1726. 
His brother James had died at Paris in 1680. 
The Duchess of St. Albans, who waa a eele< 
brated beauty, died in 1742. The duke had 
eight sons by her. The eldest succeeded 
to hia fathers title ; the third was created 
Lord Vere of Hanworth in 1760; the fifth, 
Sydn^, a notorious fortune-hunter, waa th« 
ft.therofTopham Beauclerk [^. v.] ; tneughth 
son was Aubrey Beauclerk [q.v.J, 

[Lottrell's Brier Relation of Stats A^irs; 
Brelri]'* Diary, sd. 1M4 ; Eltia Corrcapoottmce, 
ed. Hon. O. A. EUis ; Orannr'i Bi(«. Hist, of 
Sneland, iii. 31 1. Srd edit.; Bamet's Own Time, 
Oxford ed. ; CuUins'a Feeian of EDsLuid, ed. 
Brjdgea. i. 344; Walpole's Letters, i. US, ed. 
Cumuagham.] W. H. 

BEAnCLERK, Lu>T DIANA (1734- 
1808), amateur artist, was bom 24 March 
1734. She was the eldest daughter of Charles 
Spencer, second duke of Marlborough. Her 
sister, Lady Betty Spencer, was afterwards 
countess of Pembroke. Lady Diana, or, as 
she was more frequently called. Lady Di, was 
marriedin 1757 to Frederick St. John, seoond 
Viscount Boiingbroke, nephew and heir of 
the great I-ord Boiingbroke. In 1768 she 
was divorced by act of parliament. Two 
days later she was marriea at St. George's to 
Topham Beauclerk [q.T.] Johnson, according 
to Boewell (Life ojJo>m»on, ch. xxix.), spoke 
of her character with great asperity, although 
he knew her ; but he admitted subsequently 
that she nursed her sick husband (Beauclerk) 
■ with very great aa8iduity'(Ijetterto Boewell , 
21 Jan. 1776). Beauclerk died in 1780. HU 
widow survived him for many years. In later 
life she reel ded at Spencer Qrove,Twiohenham, 
which she decorated with her own paintings. 
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Wtlpole gpeaka of lier art with all th« «z- 
travBgKnt enthusiasm which he employ La 
praigiDg his friends. She executed a serisB 
of seven Urge deBigns ' in sut-wnter' ^hei 
first attempt of the kind) for his ■ M;st«nouB 
Mother.* To these he devdled a closet at 
StrawberiT Hilt, which he christened the 
' Reauclerlc Closet,' where they hung on 
Iniiiiin blue damash. 'Salvator Rosa and 
Ouido could not surpass their eipression and 
l)oauty,'hesay8(Ci>rrwponden«,ed.Cunninfr- 
hani, tL 311, 452, vif. 266). In 1778 she 
made a drawing of Oeorgiana, dnchesa of 
Devonshire, which Barbiloiii en^ved. He 
also engraved a set of illustrations which 
the prepared for the Hon. W. R. Spencer's 
tmnslBtion of Burger's 'Leonora,' published 
byBBnBleyinl796. In the following year the 
tame puluisher issued the ' Fahles of John 
Uryden,' with ' engraving &om the pencil of 
the Right Hon. iJulf Diana Beauclere,' en- 
graved by Dartolazzi,_ and his pupil, W. N. 
Chardiner. Bartoloni also reproduced aome 
of her designs of children, cupida, to. Rey- 
nolds painted her portrait in 1763, when she 
was Lady Bolingtnoke. According to a note 
Hardy's ' Lifb of Charlemont,' 1812, L S46, 



he not aought tfaa acquaintance of Dr. John- 
son, and been loved by him with signal de- 
votion. From 1767 to 1780 hit name and 
his good qualities are written in the pages of 
Boswell. He married, at St. Qeorgee,Han- 
over Square, 12 March 1768, Lady Diana 
Spencer, eldest daughter of the second Duke 
of Marlborough, two days after she had been 
divorced from Lord St. John and Boling- 
broke, and she made an excellent wife to her 
new husband. Beauclerk died at Great 
RusaeU Street, Bloomsbury, 11 March 1780, 
leaving issue one son and two daughters. 
His library of 30,000 volumes, housed, as 
Horace Walpole remarks, in a building ' that 
reaches half-w^ to Highgate,' was sold by 
auction April-June 1781, and was especially 
rick in English playa and English history, 
travels and science. A catalogue (' Biblio- 
theca Beauderkiana*) is in the British Mn- 
seum. Many of Beauclerk's letters an ia 
'of Lord Charlemont. 



Sir Joehua thoogbt highly of her artietio 
abilities, and said that ■ manv of her lady- 
ship's drawings might be studied as models.' 
Hume describes her as ' handsome anda^re&- 
able and ingenious, far beyond the ordinary 
nte'{Pnvate Corr., 1620, 261-2), and Bos- 
well on his own account {I*fe of Jakiuon, 
ch. xxii.^ bears witness to her 'charming 
conversation.' Lady Beauclerk died in 180^ 
aged 74. 

[W: 

BEAUCLERK, TOPHAM (1739-1780), 
a friend of Dr, Johnson, was the only son of 
Lord Sydney Beauclerk and a grandson of 
the first Duke of St. Albans. He was bom 
in December 1730, and on the death of his 
father, 23Xov. 1744, succeeded to the estates 
which Lord Sydney Beauclerk, a man noto- 
rious in his day for fortune-hunting, had in- 
herited from Mr. Richard Topham, M.P, for 
Windsor, Topham Beauclerk matriculated at 
Trinity College, Oxford, 11 November 1757, 
hilt does not seem to have taken any degree. 
'Whilst there he had the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of Bennet Langton, 
Beauclerk's tastes were widespread, both in 
science and literature ; hia conversation was 
easy and vivacious, with that ' tja of the 
world'whieh showed that he had seen much, 
and knew how to describe what he had seen. 
But his talents would have passed away 
vithoat leaving any record behind them had 



[Br/dgM'i Cnllius's PeemsB. i. 249; Gtat 
Mag. 1. IfiS (1780); Hardj't L.rd ChBTlemont; 
Cornhill Ms^. xxz. SSl-flS (1875), by Q. B. U. 
(Hill).l W. P. 0. 

BEAUFEU, BELLOFAQO, or BEL- 
LOFOCO, ROBERT aa [jt. 1190), was 
a secular canon of Saliabury. Educated at 
Oxford he rained, at an earl/ age, a re- 
putation for learning, and became the friend 
of Qiraldus Cambrensia, Walter Map, and 
other scholars. He is said to have written 
a work entitled 'Encomium Topographic,' 
after hearing the ' Topograpbia Hlbenue ' of 
OirslduB read by the author at a festival at 
Oxford. A second work, ' Manila salubria,* 
is also attributed to him by Bale ; and a 
of ale, ' Versus de common- 
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», in a mauuBcnpt 
Cambridge University Library (Qg. vi. 42), 
bears hia name. 

[Rule, iii. SS; Works of Qiraldus Cambr. 
(Boll. Ssriea), vol. 1. ISSl, p. T2, vol. iii 1S63. 
p. 93 1 Wright'i Bing. Brit. Lit. Anglo -Norinaa 
PBriod, ISia, p. 4fle!] E. M. T. 

BEAUFEU or BELLO FAOO, ROGER 

DB (^. ISOM, judge, was probably of the same 
family as Nicholas de Beaufo of Beanfo'a 
Manor, Norfolk, a contemporary of the judge. 
One Radulphua de Bello or BeUa Fami (both 

Sanders are found, though the masciuinepre- 
Dminstes) is mentioned in Domesday Book 
as holding extensive estates in Norfolk, and 
the bishop of Thetford alto there mentioned 
we know from other sources to have been 
William de Beaufo, called by Qodwin ina^ 
cuiately UalMgus, and by others still n: 
corruptly Welson. It may be 
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pMiUigtliat many other Tarietiea of the Dame 
Bra found, Mich 48 Belfagua, Beaufeu, Beau- 
fugfa, Beftufow, Belflour, Beufo, Beufew, and, 
in toe eightewith eenliuj, Beaujo J. How the 
bishop olThetfotd stood T^led to Badulphus 
de Belle Fa^ we do not cettainly know. 
Of Rdph nothing more is known tb»n has 
■Iresdj' been statad, whfle of William [q.T.] 
we know little more thsn the dates oi his 
appointment to the see of Thetford and hia 
duath. Tliat Itoger de Beaufo was a lineal 
dMcendant of either Ralph or William de 
Bello Ftgo cannot be athrmed, nor can his re- 
latian to his contt:m)>orary Nicholas deBeaa- 
fo, of Beaulb's manor, U- precisel^r determined, 
and we cannot connect lum with Norfolk, 
all the estates which he le known to have 
possessed being situate in Berkshire and Ox- 
fotdahite ; but the sinKuisritjr of the name 
renders it higlily prubable that he was derived 
from the same original stock as the Norfolk 

The eatlieet mention of him occnis in the 
roll of parliament for 1306, when he was as- 
signed with William de Mortimer and others 
as receiver of petitions &om Ireland and 
Oa«nuey, with power to answer all such as 
might not require the attention of the king. 
In the same year ha received, with the same 
. 'William da Mortimer, a special commission 
to try an action of 'novel disseisin' — i.e. 
qectment — brought by one John Pecche 
agwnot the abbot of Weetminster for the re- 
oorayofaineesuageandonecaracate of land 
in Warwickshire. Prom the writ it appears 
that the ordinaty justices itinerant for that 
eonnty were in arrear with their business, and 
h woiud seem that Mortimer and Beaufo were 
appointed 'iuBticesof assize for that occasion 
only. In tbe same year and that following 
he travelled the taive western circuit of that 
day, which stretched from Cornwall to South- 
ampton in one direction, and Stafibrdshire 
and Shropshire in another, as one of the first 
coBimission of traijbaston issued for those 
counties. The {lopular odium which he ex- 
cited, and of which the memoTy is preserved 
by a line, 'Spigurnel e Belfiour sunt gens 
de cruelty inaballadof the time celebrating 
the doings of tbe commission, ^proves him 
to have displaved exceptional vigour in the 
performance of his duty. In a writ of nn- 
<«Ttain date he is joined with William de 
Bereford and two other judges in a commis- 
sion to inquire into the obstruction of the 
Thames between London and Oxford by 
weirs, locks, and mills, which was considered 
•o serious a grievance by tbe merchants who 
w«re in the babit of travelling or sending 
floods by water between the two towns, that 
they had petitioned the king for its redress. 



We find him summoned with the other judges 
to narUament at Northampton by Edwerail 
in 1807, and to attend the coronation of that 
monarch in 1808, He was not summoned to 
parliament after that year, He ia classed as 
a tenant of lan^or rents to the value of 20^ 
or upwards in Berkshire and Oxfordshire 
in a writ of summona to muster at Londtai 
for service overseas issued in 1297) inlSUlha 
was included in the list of tliose summoned 
to attend the king at Berwick-ou-Tweed with 
horses and arms for the invasion of Scotland, 
as one of the contingents to beftimished by the 
counties of Bedford and Buckingham, l^rom 
a grant enrolled in the King b Bench we know 
that he possessed land at Oreat Multon, in 
Ozfordshire, and from the record of an assise 
of ' novel disseisin preserved in the tolls of 
the same court it appears that hia daughter 
Isabella acquired by marria^ a title to an 
estate in Little Bereford in the same county, 
which a subsequent divorce and remarriage 
was held not to divest. Later on, one Hum- 
&ey Beaufo of Bereford St. John, Oxfordshire, 
is mentioned by Dugdale as having married 
a lady named Joan Hugford, whereby the 
manors of Edmondscote or Kmscote in Wsr- 
wickahire, and Whilton in Northampton- 
shire, passed into his family in the reign of 
Henry VII. From him descended the Beau- 
foe orBeaufoya of Edmondscote and Whilton. 
The manor ta Whilton was sold in 1619 by 
the then lord, Henry Beaufo, mentioned by 
Dugdale as lord of the manor of Edmonds- 
coteinlB40. His dau^ter, Martha Beaufoy, 
married S^ Samuel Oartb, the author of 
the ' Dispensary,' and their daughter Martha, 
who inherited the estates, married, in 1711, 
William Boyle, grandson of B^er, the first 
earl of Orrery. 



401.ii.1Sfi; RoLForl i.l6ab,2lSb,i76bi Ry- 
mer (ed. Clnrha), i 970; Wrishl's Political Sungs 
(Ginidan Socipty), 233 ; Pari. WritB. i. ISB, 291,- 
8fi3, lOS, ii. div. ii. pt. i. 3.17, 18.21,23; PUc 
Alibrev. 214, 299 ; I^daleH Ant. Warwickahire, 
189; Baker's Hist. Northsmploniihire, i. 232; 
Domendsy Book, fols. 190 1-201 b. 225 i~229 A; 
Coll. Top. St Qen. viii. 8Q1 ; Foaa's Judges of 
England.] J. M. B. 

BEAUFEU, WILLIAM, otherwise SB 
BELLAl'AGO, BELLOFAGO, BELFOU 
GALSAGU8, VELSON (rf. 1091), bishop 
of Thetford, was, apparently, a son of Robert 
Sire de Elelfou, who fought on the Conqueror's 
side St Seolot^ and whose lordship wbs situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Pont-rEveque. 
Hia brother Ralph received several lord- 
ships in Norfolk from the Conqueror, and 
was a personage of great importance in East 
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Angtia. Of the biahop little u known ex- 
cept the &ct that he yru cooMcrated at 
Cukterburjr by Lanfrano in 1086, and that 
he died in 1091. Before faia elevation to the 
episcopate he appears to have act«d m chan- 
cellor; eo at least he i» deeij^ted in a deed 
attested hy him at some date in or subeequent 
to 1080— the date i« lo tar fixed by the fact 
that another atteatittf wttnees was William 
de Carlisls, bishop ol Dnrham, who was not 
appointed till 108O— by which the Cononeror 
empowraed Ito Tailboys to endow the caurch 
of St. Nicholas of Angurs with the manor of 
Spalding. Whether ha was married, and 
had a Boa who succeeded to some of hia 
Mtatee ; whether he was a monk at Bee ; 
whether he was the husband of Agues de 
Tony, and &thei of Richard de Bello&go, 
who was archdeacon of Norwich in his time ; 
finally, whether any such person ever existed, 
and whetber be were not identical with his 
euccweor, Herbert de Loeinga, are questions 
which have been discussed by antiquaries. 

Roger de Bellafago, who lived [»ee Beait- 
nu or BxLLO Faoo, Roobb ss] in the time 
of Edward I, wa« probably a member of the 
family of the bishop. 

[HDnford's Amiljiia of the Domesdaj Book 
lot the Connty of Norfolk, Sfo, 18fi8, p. 31; 
Flaoehi'i Tbe Conqueror and bis Compiiiioiia, 
Sto. IS74, ii. 38S ; BlomsflBld'i Nml, lii. 166 ; 
Norfolk Autjqiiaiiao MiK«ll., 8to, 1877, i. 413 ; 
Stubbi'i Bag. SacT. ADglic] A. 3. 

BEAUFORT, first Ddkb or. [See 
BoMBBiBi, Uerbi, 1629-1700.] 

BEAUFORT, DANIEL AUGUSTUS, 
LL.D. (1739-1821), geographer, bom on 
1 Oct. 1739 at East Bunet, was the son of 
Dasibl Ooknblis di Budsokt, a French 
Tefngee (1700-1768), who became pastor of 
the Huguenot church in SpitaUelds in 1728, 
and of that in Parliament Street, Bishops- 
^t«, in 1739 ; entered the chnich of England 
in 17S1 } married Esther Gougeon in London, 
llJune '^738, and was rector of East Bamet 
from 1739 to 1743. Going to Ireland with 
liord Harrington, the father became rector of 
Navan in 1747, was provoet and archdeacon 
of Tuam from 1763 to 1768, was rector of 
Clonenagh from 1768 until his death thirty 
years later, and published in English, in 1788, 
'A Short Account of tbe Doctrines and IVao- 
tices of the Church of Rome, diTe«ted of all 
GontroTerBT.' His brother, Louis de Beau- 
fort, published (in 1738) a work on the on* 
certainty of Roman history, sopposed to have 
given some suggeetions to Niebuhr. 

Daniel Augustus was educated at ^nity 
College, DubUn, of which he was cleoted a 
■cbolai in 1767. He became BJL in 17S0, 



M.A. in 1764, and LL.D. HuHioriB causa) in 
1789. He was ordained by the Kshop of 
Salisbury, and, in succMWin to his hther, 
was rector of Navan, co. Heath, from 1706 
to 1818. In 1790 he was presented by the 
Right Hon. John Foster to the vicarage of 
Collon, CO. Louth. He afterwards built the 
church at Oollon, where he «emained until 
his death in 1821. He was successively col- 
lated to the prebendal stalLi of EilconneU. in 
the diocese of Clonfert (3 Oct 1B18), and of 
Mayne, in the diocete of Oseory (90 April 
1820). 

Dr. Beaufort took a prominent part in the 
fbundation of Sunday schools and in the 
preparation of elementary educational works. 
The Royal Irish Academy owed its fbrmai- 
tioD in great measure to his exertions. His 
most important work was his map of Ireland, 
published in 1792, and accompanied by a 
memoir of the civil and ecclesiastical state of 
the country. All the placee marked on tbe 
I systematically indexed in the memoir 
assigned to thair respective pariahea, 
baronies, &o. In the pre&ce the author 
states that this map was prepared from ori- 
ginal observations to remedy the defects of 
existing maps of Ireland. Competent antho- 
rities pronounoe it and the memoir to be 
valuable contributions to gec^raphy. Tbe 
publication of this work whs encouraged 
by the Marauis of Buckingham, lord-lien- 
tenant of Ireland. Beaufort married Mary, 
daughter and coheiress of William Waller, 
of Allenatown, eo. Meath. Their elder son. 






William Louis Beaufort (1771-1849), ■ 

1 prebenda , 
cooney, Cork, from 1814 until his death in 



IT of Glanmire, and prebendary of^Rath- 



1849. Their younger Boa was Sir Franda 
Beaufort [q. v.]. 

[lafimnation from W. M. Beaufort, Esq.; 

Times, IS Jane 1821; Gsat Uu. vol. ix.; 

Cotton's Fasti Kibemicl ; Monthly iWiaw, xiii. 

173; Webb's Compendinni of Iriu Biogiaphy.l 

A.Q-V. 

BEAUFORT, EDMUND (d. 1466), 
second DlrXH or BoMBBSBI, statesman and 

nersl, was the vounger hrather of Duke 
n, and excelled him in tbe brilliuicy of 
his early military exploits. He held his first 
oommand in Fruice in 1431, and nine years 
later he succeeded in recapturing Hamenr, 
the loss of which had ahuten tba English 
ascendency in Normandy. He was U ones 
invested with the garter on tbe Boene of hia 
triumph. In 1442 he obtained tbe earldom 
of Dorset for having relieved CUais, and an 
his return home liter a successful e^ieditiott 
into Anjon in conjunction with bis fatuie 
antagonist the Duke of York, he was raised 
to a muqoisate. But on auoceeding bia 
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Imrtber in the Someiwt titles (to the eerldom 
in 1444 and tbe dukadom in 144B), though 
he gained in politickl influence, militarr 
suoceea deoerted him. The gorenment had 

Cit reoogniaed that Eudand could not 
pe to permnnently hold -Fnnoe aa a oon- 
quered oonntiy, and sought an hooourabte 
peuo. With thia end in view thej eon- 
c]iidedatniceinl444,and ehortly afterwards 
manied Hemj VI to Margaret of Anjon, 
otding Anjou and Maine, DDminallj to her 
&ther, really to CharleH VII. This policy 
-was wholly unpopular in England, where 
the warlike apirit nimained in the aaceudant ; 
and the Duka of York, aeiiioe the oppor- 
tunity of Oloaceater's death toliead tlie op- 
poaition to the court, was auperaeded in the 
fieutenancy of France by Somerset, whose 
vnde, Cardioal Beaufort, was chief minister. 
The truoe wsa taken advantage of by the 
Prench to prepare for a final ^Fbrt to drive 
the foreigner out, white tha English minia- 
tere and conunanderB were eapeeialiy engaged 
in swelling their private fortnnee. Chi tha 
One side patriotiam, on the other love of 
plunder, led to Sequent breaches of the 



truce, and removed n 






e thepro- 



} English detach- 
ments, with the secret support of Somerset, 
eutprised the town and castle of Fougires, 
and Someraet, who probably profited lai^ly 
by the spoils, refused to give it up, or even 
exchange it. Hence in 1449 regular war re- 
commencod.in which the English were com- 
plately overmatched. Their outpoeta fell 
rapidly into the hands of tha French, who 
in October invealed Rouen. The inhabitants 
were their eager pwtisans, and Somerse^ 
nnaUe to contend with enemiea within and 
without, retired into the castle. Bis energy 
Kemed paralysed ; he had neither oouraga 
to make a desperate effort to cut his way 
out, nor determination to at once capitulate 
on honourable terms. At last, being hard 

Esaed, he couaentad to give up not only 
uen but six other strongholds and a large 
■lun of money ' for the deliverance of his 
neiaon, wife, childnn, and goods.' The par- 
LamentMT opposition in England at once 
impeached Suflblk, now chief minister, and 
srejmred aocnsations a^oBt Somerset. But 
Ilenry VI retained bit ministers, and, hy 
pawning his jewels and resorting to c'^"- 
auch financial expedients, sought to ._„. 
a st^cient force for the campaign of 1450. 
Ui^artanately the English troops were cut 
to pieces at Formigny in May, and a huge 
I'>ench army advanced against Caen, where 
Somerset lay *ith a garrison of 8,000 men. 
Aa BO raliat waa passible, he c^itulated 



after a three weeks' siege. His position 
in Normandy was gone, that in England 
threatened. Suffolk and two ministerial 
biahope had been murdered, Cade and the 
Kentish rebels had occupied London, and 
Tork was premring to take advanta^ of hia 
popnlaritf ana scdie upon the government. 
After fire years' mamage Henry remained 
childless. Of Uie two possible heirs to tha 
throne, Margaret, Somerset's niece, repre- 
sented the parliamentary, York the here- 
ditary title. Whichever party was in power 
at the moment of the sickly king's death 
would crown their candidate. Supported by 
Henry, Somerset, on his return horn Caen, 
carried on the government despite the popu- 
ha hate j but success abroad would alone 
secure liim in power against the attacks of 
York, and he bent every effort to re-establish 
the English ascendency in Qascony, where 
the strictness of French rule was unpopular. 
He got supplies from parliament, and raised 
a fleet and army. But the death of the 
veteran Talbot and the surrender of the 
English at Chatillon in 1453 put an end to 
his nopea. The disaster brought on Henry's 



first attack of , 

supreme, appointed York protector, and 



:y i parliament, 
rk protector, and sens 
S<Moerset to the Tower. He was saved from 



further proceedings against him by the r 
covery of the king, who restored him to power 
and made himcaptainof Calais, the only con- 
tinental appointment remaining in his gift. 
Though thebirthofa Prince of W alee changed 
the quarrel of the two dukes from a dynastic 
into a personal one, it was none tne less 
bitter. After what had passed one could 
not brook the existence of tne other. Failing 
to get his enemy tried for treason, York ap- 
pealed to arms, and, according to a contem- 
porary, raised a force and ' attacked Somerset, 
who was then in St. Albans, preferring that 
Somerset should be taken prisoner than that 
he should be seized and slain by Somnrset.' 
Tha first battle of St. Albans was fought in 
May 1455, and in it Somerset was killed. 
His blood was the first shed in the war of 
the Roses, which proved fatal to his aona, 
and ended the male line of the Besuforts. 

[The War* in Franm nnder Hanry VI. Soils 
8eri«, No. S3; Blondel'i Beduetio NormBiinia, 
Bolls Seris^ Mo. 32; RoU Pari v. 210-81; 
StoVs Chroaide, 885-401).] H. A I. 

BEAITPORT, Sib FRANCIS (1774- 
1657), rear-admiral and hydrographer to the 
navy, was the son of the Rev. Daniel Au- 
gustus Beaufort [q. v.], rector of Navan, 
county Heath, himself a topographer of soma 
distinction. His sister Frances married 
lUchard Lovall EdgewurUi, and waa tha* (b* 
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•tepmother of Hftrift Edj^worth, the norelist 
He enfaiTed the at,yj in June 1787, under 
the care of Osptain Hugh Clobecry Christian, 
on boud the CoIouub ; during the Spanish 
mnnament of 1790 he wm & midEhipmui of 
th« lAtoDA frigate, ^th Obtain Albemule 
BerUe, and ■wu »&armzi» with the Hon. 
Bobert Stopfbrd, in the Aqnilon, 8S guns, 
one of the lepeatinf frimtee in Lord Howe's 
action of 1 June 17M. He followed Captain 
Stopford to the I*haeton, 36 gons, and in hei 
he aaw mnoh active and splukdid Beirice, in- 
cluding Coniwallis's retreat, 17 June 1795, 
and the capture of the Flore, 36, guns, on 
8 Sept 1708. Beaufort was made a lieu- 
tenant on 10 May 1796 j and on 28 Oct. 1800, 
being then flnt lieutenant of the Phaeton, 
under Captain James Nicoll Morris, he com* 
manded the boats of that ship when they cut 
out the Spanish ship, San Joeef, of S6 guns, 
fiom under the guns of Fangerolle Castle 
near Malaga; in this seirice be rec^ved 
nineteen wounds in the head, arms, and body, 
three sword cuts and sixteen mnsket shots, 
and dearly won his promotion to the rank of 
commander, which bore date 13 Not. 
well as a wound pension of 4fij. For b< 
years alter this he was unemployed at sea, and 
in 1608-4 assisted bis biother-in-law, Mr. 
Edgeworth, in establishing a line of tele- 
graphs from Dublin to Galwaj. InJunelSOfi 
he was appointed to the command of the 
"Woolwich, armed sbire-ship, in which, during 
thepresence of the fleet off Buenos Ayres in 
1807, he nude an accurate survey of the 
entrance to the Rio de la Plata, In May 
1609 be was appointed to the Bloasom, em- 
ployed in ooutoj duty on the coast of Spain. 
On 80 May 1810 he was advanced to post 
nak, and a^ipointed to the Frederiksteen 
frigate. Pnnng the two following years he 
was employed in (be archipelago, jnincipsily 
in survOTing the coast of Karamania, and in- 
udentolly in suppiessing some of the most 
bsrbarous of the Mainote pirates. His work 



20 June 1819. Beaufort was badly wounded 
in the hip, and after months of danger and 
suffering at Malta was obliged to return to 
Emdano, and the Frederiksteen iras paid off 
on 29 Oct. The account of this BuiTe]r and 
exploration he afterwards published in an 
interesting Tolume entitled ' Karamania, or 
a brief deseription of the South Coast of 
Aua Minor, and of the Bemuns of Antiquity ' 
(8vo, 1817) j and, it is said, reftisad to accept 
any payment for the manuscript on toe 
ground that the materials of the work were 
acquired in his maiestT'B service and in the 
•secution of ft f uUic du^. For nw^y yean 
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after hia return to England be was enga^ 
in constructing the charts of his survey, with 
his own hand, and the charts were eugraved 
directly from his drawings, as sent in to 
tha Hydrograpbic Office. In 1830 he waa 
wpointed hydrographer to the navy, and 
during the twen^-aix years through which 
he b^ that post i«ndered his name almost 
a synonym in the navy for hydrt^ra^y and 
nautical sdence. It is still preserved by the 
general introduction of the scale of wind 
force, and the tabulated system of weather 

Xtration in common use both afloat and 
re. These expedients occurred to him 
when he was captain of the Woolwich, 
1806, and wished to render the ship's log 
at once more concise and more comprehen- 
sive. In April 1856 be was a member of a 
commission for inquiring into the lavra under 
which pilots were appointed, governed, and 
paid ; and in January 1846 of another com- 
mission for inquiring into the state of bai^ 
hours, shores, and rivers of the United 
Kingdom. On 1 Oct. 1846, accimling to an 
order in council j ust issued, he was made a rear* 
admiral on the retired list- and on 39 April 
1848 he was made a K.C.B. in acknowledg- 
ment of his civil services as bydrographer, 
which post he continued to hold almost till 
the last. He retired in 1866, only two years 
before bis death on 17 Bee 1867. A sub. 
scription memorial took the form of s prii« 
awMded annually to that young naval omcer, 
candidate for the rank of lieutenant, who 
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and other kindred subjects, at the RoyolNaval 
College, in addition to which a portrait, br 
Stephen Fearce, was plsQed in the Painted 
HsU at Oreenwich Hospital. His scientifis 
work was solely in connection with his office ; 
though a fellow of the Royal SocieW, his 
name as an author does not appear in the 
'Philosophical Transactions,' and the only 
papers attributed to him in the ' Royal So- 
ciety Catalogue' are: 1. 'Account of an 
Earthquake at Sea,' in ' Edinburgh Journal 
of Science,' V. (1826), 232-4. 3. ' Deteimina- 
tion of the Lou^tude of Papeitj, from ob- 
servations of a Partial Eclipse of the Sun,' 
in 'Monthly Notices of Roral Astron. Soc* 
VV. (18634), 48-fi. He vras for many yean 
engaged in US own house in preparing the 
extensive Atlas published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. For 
this labour of many years, to execute whicli 
he roee daily between five and six, be received 
no remuneration^ except a magnificent copy 
of the Urge edition of the ' Gallery of Pof- 
traits,' presented only to him, the king of 
the Fr^^, and the Duke of Devonsnire. 
He was a iejlow of tiie {tpyal tmd ^oynl 
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A^tMDomical Societiea, uid ft DMinber of the 
Sajal Iiuh Acodein;, a coneapoadiiig mam- 
ber of tlitt IiMtitut« of Fnnce and of the 
United StatM NstkI Ljceum. 

Sir FVanUB marrisd ^cia HagdalenA Wil- 
Mu. Theirson, FsAHCisLBnocKBHAHFOBT, 
torn in 1816, served in tlie Bengal ciTil 
aervice flrom 1897 to 1876, and was for many 
jean judge of the twenty-foiu Pkuvumtohs, 
Calcutta. He ma the author of the well- 
known ' Digest of the Criminal Law Pro- 
cedure in Bengal' (1860), and died in l""" 

[Manhall'i Boy. Kav. Biog. ri. (Bapplensnt, 

Crt iiO, 83 1 O'fiyras'i NaT. Biog. Diet. ; GonU 
ig. 18H, L ItS; iaformatioo from W. M. 
Beanlbrt, Eaq.] J. E. L. 



and ill^tii>iat« ion of John of Oaunt bv 
Catherine, widow of Sir Hugh Swjnford. 
fiia parenta having been manied in 1896, 
their children were the next year declared 
legitimate by Richard II, and the king's in- 
tent of Ic^timation was confirmed by par- 
liament. In conimoa with his brother John, 
earl of S<nneTset, and Thomas, duke of Exeter^ 
Hvu7 took hie name &c»n Beaufort Caitl^ 
in Anjou, the place of his birth. He is said 
to have studied at Oxford, but he spent the 
gieatM^ pait of his youth at Aachen, when 
ne lead the oinl and the canon law. He 
was madewebendary of Thame 1389, and of 
Button 1881, both in the diooeee of IJncolii, 
He held the deanery of Wells in 1887, and, 
having been appointed bishop of Lincoln by 
papal provision, was ocmsecrated 14 July 
1HI6, after the death of John Bokyngham 
[see BoxTxeHAV, JoHxl The next year 
be became chancellor of the university of 
Oxford. Hie election of his half-brother, 
Henij of I^ncaster, to the throne, gave the 
Bishop of Lincoln a prominent place in the 
"" 'a kind of constitutional 



foitning a iund of o 
court pu^t he and his brother steadily up- 
held the Lancastrian dynasty, while at the 
same time they were onposed lo the masterful 
poli^ of ArclilHsh<9 Arundel [^,v.1. Bishop 
Beaufort was made chancellor in 1408, and 
in the same year was named as a member 
of the king's ' neat and continual council.' 
On the death oT William of Wvkeham, in 
1404, he was nominated to the bishopric of 
Winchester by papal provision, and in the 
spring of the next year received the spirituali- 
tiescffthesee. He resigned the chancellorsbip 
OD his translation to Winchester. He is said 
to have been the tutor of the Prince of Wales, 
He certainly exercised considerable influence 
over him. While the king wss in a great 
e gnided by Arundel, the prince at- 



tached himself to the youn^r and more 
popular party, of which the Btehop of Win- 
chester was dte head. In 1407 the arch- 
bishop, who was then chancellor, gained a 
trium[ji over the Beauforts; for when in 
that year the king exemplified and confirmed 
the patent of their Intimation granted by 
Richard, he inserted w it words (' excepta 
regali dignitate ') which expressly excluded 
them &om the succession. As, however, 
these words do not occur in the document 
confirmed by parliament in the preceding 
reign, they have no legal value, though pro> 
bably this fact was not recognised at the tune. 
The strength of Bishop Beaufort and the 
weakness of the archbishop alike lay in the 
parliament. Aiundel felt himself unable to 
continue in office, and in 1410 Thomas Bean- 
fort vas made chancellor. As the new 
chancellor was not installed when the pai> 
liament met, his brother the bishop declared 
the cause of summons. Taking as the text 
of his discourse ' It becometh us to fnlfll all 
righteousness,* he dwelt on the relations of 
England with France and Scotland, and on 
thedutTof loyalty to the crown. Dr. Stubbs, 
whoinhis'ConstitnUonat History' (iii.c 18) 
has given a masterly sketch of the career at 
Bishop Beaufort as an English politician, has 
pointed out the jmibabiliW that during the 
adminiatralion orThomas Beaufort the Pnnce 
of Walee ruled in the name of his father; 
for during this period the illness of Henry Iv 
■iwmn to have rendered him inca^ble of 
performing the duties of kingship. The role 
of the prince involved the piedominauce of 
the Bishop of Winchester in the council. 
The divergence of the parties of Beaufort 
and Arundel came to a dimax in 1411. A 
family quarrel probably hsstened the issue 
of the stru^le. On the death of John Beau- 
fbr^ earl of Somerset, the bishop's brother, 
in 1410, Thomas of Lancaster, the earl's 
nephew, married his widow, and demanded 
that Bishop Beaufort should give up to him 
part of a sum of 80,000 marks, which he 
had received as the earl's executor, The 
bishop reAued the demand, and in the quarrel 
which ensued the Prince of Wales upheld his 
uncle Koinst his brother. Prince Henry and 
lusnop were alike anxious to secure the 
continuance of their power. With the assent 
of the numerous loras of their party they 
tried to prevail on the kin^g to rew^pi the 
crown, and to allow the prmce to reign in 
bis stead. The king was much angered at 
this request, and di^iesed the prince from 
the council. Bishop Beaufort and his whole 
party seem to have shared the disgrace of 
the prince : for in November the commona 
prayed theldng to thank thePnneeofWale^ 
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tlw Button or Winchester, ud oUtei lorda 
for their uboiu and diligence durinrthe time 
that tbsj were of the oouucil. Tlie orch- 
biehop laeceeded Thomu Beaufort u ch&n- 
cetlor ID 1112. The chan^ in the adminis- 
tration brought with it a ohanoe in foreign 
politics. The Bishop of Wincheater agi^ 
with the prince in a^ioldina the cause of 
the Duke gf Burgmitk, and in 1411 the 
united fbiGM of the Engliih and Burgundians 
gained a brilliant victory owr the Armft- 
goacs at St. Cloud. On the acceaMon ot 
Anindel to power the allianco with Burgundy 
waa Buddenlf broken, and an expedition waa 
Bent to help the Armagnaca. 

When, in 141& the prince mooeeded hia 
father aa Henrr V, he at once gave the ohan- 
celloiship ta Bishop Beaufort, who accord- 
ingly, on 16 May 1413, opentjd the first par- 
liWDOtt of tiie reign. On 23 Sept. be aat as 
one of ths aaaeaaora of the archbishop on the 
trial of Sir John Oldcaatle. In opening the 
parliament held at Leicester in the April 
of the next year he referred at aome length 
to the dai^eroua rising which followed 
Oldcastle'a escape. Preaching on the words 
'He hath applied his heart to understand 
the law*,' be deacribed how the christian 
faith was in danger of being brought to 
naught I7 the LoUard confederacy, and the 
|>eace of the reaLn by riota, and called on 
the BSUtes to aid the crown in the work of 
goTemment by their good advice. The bishop 
was this year sent to France, along with 
Other anbasaadon, to propose terms which 
were too hard to be accepted even in the dis- 
tracted state of that kingdom. In opening 
parliament on 4Nov. 141S the chancellor en- 
larged on the noble exploits of the kins in the 
war with France, and made an appeal to the 
gratitude of the P^ple, which was answered 
DT a liberal grant. The war, however, placed 
the kiiw in constant neea of money, and 
Henry found hia uncle the chancellor always 
ready to lend. As Beaufort cannot have in- 
herited any great estates, aad as the income 
of his see, coneiderable as it wae, was by no 
means laigo enough to supply him with the 
vast sums which he lent the crown &om time 
to time, as well as to provide him with the 
means of indulging his taste for magnificenoe, 
it is probable that his constant power of 
finding ready money was the result of singular 
fitnTH-ml ability, combined with a high cha- 
racter for inte^ty. Knowing how to use 
money, and using it with boldneaa, careful to 
maintUD his credit, and not afraid of making 
hie credit serve hini,Beaufort nined immense 
wealtji. While he guarded Uiis wealth care- 
fully, he never refused to lend it for the Bup- 
fort of the crown. In U16 he lent the king 
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14,000/., secured on the customs, and lecdved 
a certain gold crown to be kept as a pledf^ 
of repayment. Having been relieved of his 
office in the July of 1417, the hiahop left 
England, nominally on a pilgrimage. The 
retu object of his journey was to attend the 
council then aittins at Conataooa. His ar- 
rival at the council was coincident, and can 
scarcely have been unconnected, with an im- 
portant change in the poaition of parties. 
Up to that time the EurL^ and the Oermana 
woriced together in endeavouring to force the 
council to undertake the reformation of the 
church. In alliance with the Emperor Sigia- 
mund, Henry, by the English repreeentativea, 
oppoaed the election of a pope until meaourea 
had been taken to bring about this reforma- 
tion. On the other hand, the Latin nations 
sided with the cardinals in demanding that 
the council should at once proceed to the 
election of apope,and should leave the work 
of reformation to be accomplished bv him. 
Henry had, however, suffered from reformers 
in his own kingdom. Whatever the reasons 
of the king may have been for changing hia 
policy, there can be no doubt that the Bishop 
of Winchester carried out this change. He 
effected a compromise, to which the emperor 
was forced to a^ree. At his suggestion the 
council pledged Itself to a reformation to be 
effected after the election of a pope. The 
conclave was formed. It was cietieved in 
England that the Bishop of Winchester was, 
among many others, sugi^ted as the futura 
pope. The choice of the conclave fell on 
the Cardinal Colonna, -who took tlie title 
of Hartin V. The new pope was not un- 
mindful of the good servioe rendered him by 
Beaufort, and on 28 Dec nominated him car- 
dinal, without speci^ing any title. Claims 
ing a universal right of presentation, and 
intent on bringing the English church into 
aubaurvience to ue aee of Borne, Martin 
hoped to find in Beaufort an inatrument for 
carrying out his schemes of aggression. He 
int^dad to apply to the long to allow the 
bishop to baLd the see of Winchester m 
eommmdam, and to accept him as legate a 
latere holding office for life. He mistook the 
king with whom he had to deaL When Arch- 
bishop Chicbete, who had succeeded Arundel 
in 1414, heard of the plan, he wrote to Henry, 
who was then in France, and remonstrated 
asainst such an outrage on the liberties of 
the kinKdom and on the rights of his own 
aee. Henry refused to allow the biahcm to 
accept the office of cardinal, saying^ if w« 
may trust the account of the matter given in 
14£l by the Duke of Olonceater, that" he had 
as lief sette his coroune be^de hym aa to 
aee him were a cardinal's iMtt/e, he bdng a 
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cardinal.' Omt aa must have been the 



Wahop'a dJ 
king did a 



king did BOt uiMate Um &om bia attacb- 
inent to the crawn; for when in HSlHentj 
iMDiaed to England to raiae money for a 
freeh expeditimi, Beaufort, who baa aa fet 
only mceiTed in repayment part of his former 
loan, lent him a further snm of 14,000A, 
nuking a total debt of 32^S06/. 1S«. 8d., and 
again reoeivad &om the nanda of the tiea- 
aorer a (told crown as eecnrity for repayment. 
In the December of the same year he stood 
godfitthar to the king's sou, Henry of Win- 
cbeatn. And the next year the iung, wb~ 
on his deathbed, showed his confl^noe 
him by namin g him ono of the guardians of 
the in&nt prinoe. 

In the debatea on the regener which fol- 
lowed the death of Ueniy V, Beaufort op- 
noaed the ambitious claims of the Duke of 
Qlouoeater, the late kin^s youngest brother. 
Sluing the long and bitter quarrel which 
•naued between the uncle and nephew, Beau- 
9 and loyal policy stanos in strong 
o the wud schemes by which Q-lou- 
ceeter, aa protector in the abaenee of hia 
brother Beoford, sou^t his own amntndise- 
meat at home and abroad. In December 
143S Beanfint waa named a member of 
the oooncil, and powers wen gTant«d 
thu, body which atrictiy limited the autho- 
rity of the protector. When, in 1424, GIou- 
c«stei was about to leave England on his 
futile expedition against Hainai^t, the hishop 
waa again appointed chancellor. In the ah- 
aenoe of both Bedford and Qkiucest«r the 
whole burden of the garemment rested 
hint and in consideration of his ex 
work he received an addition of 3,000'. to 
hia salary. His administration was onpo- 
polar in London, when the eitixens were 
attached to the Dnke of Oloooeater. The 
&TOur which the chancellor showed to the 
nemJDgs angered the marchanta, and some 
onlinancea reatiaining the employment ol 
labonrera, which were made by the mayor and 
•Idermen, and were approved by the council, 
set the working elaaaea agunst the sovem- 
ment. Threatening bills were posted on the 
gates of the bishop's paUce, and a tumultuous 
meeting of men of ' tow estate ' waa held * at 
the Crane of the Vintry,' in which some 
loudly wished that they had the bishop there, 



t the [HwcautJon of placini 
the Tower a garrison oompoaed of men nom 
the duchy of Xaocaater. While a&irs were 
in thia uneasy atat«, the Duke of Gloucester 
returned to Bnglana. The itricturee of the 
evnacil on hia (boliah expedition doubtless 
Jnlped to fan the diaoord between bim and 
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the chancellor. On SO Oct. 142fi the duke 
peranaded the mayor to keep London Bridge 
against the bishop, and so prevent him ttom 
entering the city. The men of the bishop 
andof the duke well nigh came to blows. AU 
the shops in London were shut, the citiiens 
crowded down to the bridge to uphold their 
mayor, and had it not been for the interfe- 
rence of the archlHsbop and the Duke of 
Coimbra, a dangerous riot would have taken 
place. The otoncellor wrote urpently I 



Bedford ben^ him, M be valued the wdr 
fare of theKig, lut Mfety, and the lafe^ <^ 
the kingdom, to return to Englaad with bMte. 



On the return (tf Bedford the council tried t( 
•mnge thedispute. Hatters were, however, 
Btill unsettled when the parlianwnt, called 
the Parliament of Bats, met at Luoeater on 
18 Feb. 14S6. At the petition of the oom- 
mona Bedford and the lords undertook an 
arbitration. Olouoester charged the ehan- 
eelloT with refHi&nf^ to admit him into the 
Tower, with puipoeing to slay him at Lon- 
don Bridge, and with designing to seise the 
person of the kiuf[. He also declared that 
he had jotted agwuist the life of Henry V 
when prince of WsIm, and had counselled 
him to take the crown from hia lather, 
Beaufort made answer to theaa accusations. 
The lords decreed that he should make a dis* 
tinct denial of the truth of the ehaigea of 
treason asunst Henry IV, Henry V, and 
Henry VI, that Bedford should thsreuptm 
dedare him 'a true man to the king, his 
father, and his grandfather,' and that he and 
Glouceeteishoold take e*GhotheF by the hand. 
The biahop must have felt the pacification, 
which was effected on 12 March, a distinct 
defeat. He reaigned the chancellorship, and 
appUad for license to perform a vow of pil- 
grimage by which he was bound. He does 
not, however, seem to have left England, 



Encouraged by the condition of the so- 
venunent in England, the pope renewed nu 
plan of making the Kshop of Winchester ■ 
cardinal, whi(3i had been defeated by the 
vigorous policy of Henrr V. His special 
object in conferring this office on Beanfort at 
this time was to gain his help against the 
Husutes. The bishop was nominated car- 
dinal-priest of St. Eusebius on 24 Hay 1426, 
He left England in company with th« Duks 
of Bedford m March of the next Tear,aiid OB 
Ladv day received the oardinal'a hat frmt 
the hands of the duke in St. Ua^a chnrdi 
'Calais. In aeeeptiag the caKdinalato 
ifort made a fUae step, which farouj^ 
him into much trouble. The h 
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o which accompanied hia new dignitjr 
ad hia popolarity, and ^ve occasion to 
hii enetniea to attack him. Hi« energiea 
were to some ezt«nt diverted from the aervico 
of hii countJT, and men naturally looked on 
him M identified with the papal policy which, 
under Martin V, waa antagonistic to the eo- 
clMisatical liberties of England. The new 
cardinal lost no time in obejiug the papal 
call for help in the Hussite war. With the 
full approval of the emperor he accepted the 
office of legate in Oeimany, Hungary, and 
Bohemia. At the moment of hie entrance 
into Bohemia a combined attack was mads 
bv three armies of the crusaders upon the 
Hussites at Mies. The attack failed, and at 
Tachau the cardinal met the German host ia 
full flight. He bade them turn against tbeit 
pursuers, and, planting a cross before them, 
succeeded for a moment in bis attempt to 
rally the panic-stricken multitude. At the 
ei^ht of the adTsocing army of the Bohe- 
mians the Germane again turned and fled. 



make a atand agamst 
iadi^Tiation he tore the fla« of the empiis and 
eaatit before the feat of the German princes. 
Ilia efforta were fruitless, and the close ap- 
proach of the Bohemian army forced him to 
share the flight of the Germans. The pope 
wrote him aletter encouraging him to perse- 
vere in the crusade. He exhorted him to 
restore ecclesiastical discipline in Germany, 
oud to put an end to the quarrel between the 
arohbisnopa of Oitln and Mainti, that the 
Oermon cnurcbmen might be more eameat in 
the cmaade. 

The cardinal retained to England to raise 
money for the prosecution of the war, and 
on entering London 1 Sept. 1428 waa received 
with great state by the mayor and aldermen. 
When, however, he opened his le^tine com- 
mission, the I>ul» oiQIouceeter refused to 
recognise it, as contrary to the customs of 
the Kingdom, and Richard Caudray, the king's 

Siroctor, oivued the case against him. Beau- 
brt promised not to exercise his legatine 
functions without the kin^s leave, and the 
matterwaadroppedforthetime. InFebniar^ 
1429 the cardinal went to Scotland on civil 
■S well aa ecclesiastical business, and had an 
interview near Berwick with Jamee and with 
his niece, Joan the queen. On his return 
Gloucester made on effort to deprive him of 
bis see by bringing before the council the 
question whether he, as a cardinal, might law- 
nilly officiate at the chapter of tJie order of 
the Garter on St. Gecw^ a day, a rigibt which 
pertained to him as bishop of '\n^nchesteT. 
The queatioD waa left nudedded; but the 
oouncD r«qaeated him not to attend the ser- 



vice. In after years he officiated on these 
occasions without any objection being made. 
In spite of the somewhat doubtful attitude 
of the council he obtained leave to raise a 
body of troops for the Bobemian war, and to 
publiah the crusade. On 22 June he again 
set out for Bohemia. Disasters in France, 
however, caused the council to press on him 
the necesait; of allowing his troops to serve 
six months with the regent. Beaui'ort agreed 
to this, and stayed himEelf with the regent 
in France. He excused his conduct to the 
pope by declaring that be waa forced to obey 
the king's command, and that his troops 
would have refused to follow him had he not 
done so. The death of Martin V, in February 
14S1, put an end to Beaufort's legation and 
to his port in the Bohemian war. 

At the close of 1429 Beaufort received 
1,000^ to defray the expenses of a mission 
which he was about to undertake '~ '' ~ 



court of Philip, duke of Burrundy, who had 
just married nia niece, Isabella of Portugal. 
His compliance in lending the troops which 
he had raised for the crusade evidently 
strengthened his position at homei for sk 
att«mpt made by Gloucester in the December 
following to shut him out from the council, 
on the ground of his being a cardinal, was 
answered by a vote that his attendance waa 
lawful, and was to be required on all occ^ 
sions except when questions between the 
kin^ and the papacy were in debate. Alarmed 
at hia increasing power, Gloucester peistladed 
him to accompany the king to France in 
April 1430, and during 1430-1 he was con- 
Blantly emuloyed in the affairs of that king- 
dom. In November 1430 he lent the king 
2,8161. 1S«., and an order waa made in 
council the following year for the repay- 
ment of this and of other sums which were 
owing to him. On 17 Dec 14S1 he crowned 
Henry VI king of France at Paris. Mean- 
while, Gloucester took advantage of hia ab- 
sence to make another attempt to deprive 
him of his see. This attack seems to have 
been made in the name of the crown ; for in 
a general council, held 6 Nov., the king's Ser- 
jeants and attorney argued that he could not, 
aa cardinal, contmue to hold an English 
bishopric At this council the Bishop of 
Worcester, in answer to a question from (^oo- 
oester, asserted that he had heard the Bishop 
of Lidifield, who acted as Beaufort'a proctor, 
say that the cardinal had bought an ezem^ 
tion from the jurisdiction of Canterbury for 
himself and his see. The Bishop of Lichfield, 
who waa present, seems neither to have d»> 
nied nor confirmed this statement. The 
cooncil was not disposed to proceed in hasto 
in a matter of such importance, and made on 
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order that documenta tliould be isarclied, 
and the question was put- off until the return 
of th« king. Three weeks afterward*, how~ 
ever, Gloucester was more successful in the 
privT council, when tlie numbeT of bUhopa 
was larger in proportion to the lay councillors 
than in the general council. Thia preponde- 
rance of the clerical element was contrair to 
Beaufort's interest ; for Archbishop Chtchele 
naturally bore htm no gt>od will, and the 
chance of a vacancj of the see of Winchester 
excited the hopM of the other bishops. Ac- 
cordingly, in this council writs were sealed 
of praemunire and attachment upon the sta~ 
tute against the cardinal. Some valuable 
juwela also belonging to him Tfere aeited at 
Sandwich. The cardinal boldly faced the 
danger. He returned to England and attended 
the parliament which met in May 1482. 
There, in the presence of the king and of the 
Duke of Oloocester, he demanded to hear 
what accusations were brought against him. 
He had come back, he said, because the de- 
fence of his name and fame and honour was 
more to him than earthly riches. O-loilceeter 
was foiled by this appeal to the estates, and 
in answer to bis demand the cardinal was 
mssured that the king held bun loyal. He 
fitrther demanded that this answer should 
be delivered under the great seal, which was 
accordingly done. The parliament then pro- 
ceeded to consider the seiiure of his jewels. 
In order to get them at once into hia poases- 
aion the cardinal deposited the sum of 6,0001. ; 
and as in 1434 an order was made that this 
monej should be repaid, it U evident that 
inquiry the seizure was shown to have been 
made unlawfully. He also lent the crown 
another sum of 6,000/., and further respited 
ft debt of 1S,000 marks. Beaufort owed 
his victory in this, which was the greatest 
crius of ms lifb, to the support of the par- 
liament ; and on. the petition of the commons 
• statute was framed exonerating him from 
Ae penaltiea of any offence* which he 
mi^t have committed against the Statute 
of Frovisors, or in the esecntion of any 
papal bulla. 

On 16 Feb. 1433 the cardinal obt^ed 
leave to attend the council of Basel. As he 
received license to take with him tlie larse 
mm of 2O,0O0:., it seems probable that he 
desired to make interest for himself in the 
hope that he mijrht at some future time be 
chosen pope. Although he did not take ad' 
vantage of this permitieion to attend the 
GOunciX he did not abandon his intention of 
doing so, and in the June of the next year 
lie presented a series of ' demands ' to the 
kinir, in which, after asking for securities 
tbi hia loans, he stated that he was bound 



by oertain vows, and that since it would 
be to his jeopardy if the time or end of his 
journey should be known, he desired license 
to go when and whither he pleased and to 
take with him such money as he might 
choose. In answer to this request he was 
told that he might attend the council and 
take with him uie sum allowed In the pre- 
vious year. Meanwhile, on the return of 
Bedford in 148S, the cardinal upheld htm 
against Qloucester, and, in common with 
other lords, agreed with the request made by 
the commons that the duke should remain 
in England, and help to carry on the govern* 
ment. The change in the administration was 
followed by a vigorous attempt to introduce 
economy Into the disordered finances of the 
kingdom, and the cardinal, together vrith 
some other members of the council, follow- 
ing the example set by Bedford, agreed to 
£' ve up their wages as councillors, provided 
at their attendancf f ^ ■ 
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In 1436 the cardinal was present at the 
famous European congreas, Held at Arras, 
for the purpose, if possible, of making peace. 
In common with the other ambassadors from 
England, he hod power to treat for a mar- 
riage between the king and the eldest or 
other daughter of his adversary of France. 
He joined bis coUesgnes on 19 Ang, Fail- 
ing In their preliminary negotiations with 
the French, and convinced that the Bnke of 
Buivundy was about to desert their alliance, 
the English ambassadors returned on 6 Sept. 
The death of the Duke of Bedford, which 
took place a few days afterwards, hid a con- 
siderable efiect on the position of the cardi- 
nal. With Bedford toe Lancastrian house 
lost almost all that remained of the strength 
of the days of Henry V. From this time the 
house of York began to occupy a prominent 
place, and in doing so it naturally entered 
into a rivalry with the Beauforts, who had 
no other hope than in the foftunes of the 
reigning house. When Bedford was dead, 
the cardinal was the only Englishman ' who 

from this time he began to labour earnestlT 
for peace (Si'UBBS, Cotutit. Hist. iii. e. 18). 
Qloucester, who had of late made his brother 
Bedford the chief object of his opposition, 
now turned all his strength to thwart the 
policy of his uncle, even, as it seems, trying 
to use against him the hostile tamilj interest 
of the house of York. 

Although by the decision of the council in 
1439 the attendance of the cardinal was not 
required when questions between the king 
and the papacy were In debate, he took part 
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in tJia tettlement of a dispute wbicli arose 
from an attempt n«de by tha council in 
1484 to put BJi end to the claim of the pops 
to aommate to English bishoprics. The 
inimediBte question, which concerned the ap- 
pointment to the tee of 'Worcester, was settled 
W a compromise proposed in a letter from 
the conncil to Eu^enius IV to which the 
name of tlie cardinal is subscribed. The 
jealonsT of papal interference which 
aroused br this ditpute ma; probably be dis- 
cerned when, in April 1437, the cardinal 
haring request^ license to go to Rome, the 
connm recommended the king not to allow 
him to leaTe the kingdom, alleging as theiz 
reasons for this advice their nar lest evil 
should befall him by the wst, and the im~ 
poTtance of his presence at the negotiations 
for peace which were then on foot. The fol- 
lowing year they further advised the king 
not to altow him to attend the council M 
Basel, a determination which Sir Harris 
Nicolas considers (^OrdinmKet qf the Privj/ 
Onmeil, t. oref. xxx) to have arisen trom 
'the fear of nis intriguing with the cardinals 
nnd other influential ecclesiastics at tha 
conndl fbr the tiara at the sacrifice of the 
intereets of his country.' In this year Beau- 
fort obtumed from the king a fiiU pardon for 
M ounces ' from the beginning ofthe world 
np to that time.' This pafdon evidently had 
lefnence to his dealings with securities. 
Taken, however, in connection with the re- 
Aisal of his journey, it seems to indicate that 
his influence was sliaken. If this was lo, 
it was not long beKire his importanoe aa a 
financier fiiUjc lestored him to [lower. The 
futile campaign of Qloucaater in Flanders, 
and the continued demands for money fW>m 
France, having exhausted the treasury, the 
cardinal lent the king 10,000 marks, ex- 
tended the time of repayment of another mm 
of 14,000 morlu, and gave him possession of 
Bome jewels which had been pledged to him. 
Each year the hopelessness of the war be- 
came more ap^iarent. In January 1439 the 
cardinal had a conference with the Duchean 
of Burffundy at Calais, and it was agreed 
that ambassadors should be sent thither to 
treat of peace. During the negotiations 
which ensued, the cardinal had fiill and 
secret powers from the king, and in con- 
junction with the duchess acted as mediator 
between the ambassadors of the two parties. 
He landed at Calais on 36 June. As he 
was the advocate of peace, and hoped to 
•ecure it by means of the intervention of the 
captive Duke of Orleans, while, on the other 
hand, Gloucester was set on proeeeuting the 
war and on keeping the duke prisoner, the 
discretionary powers entrusted to the car- 
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dinal and the port taken by Orleans in tlu! 
negotiations show that Beaufort had by this 
time fidly r^^uned his influence in the 
council. In his absence, however, the Duke 
of Gloucester was left without control, and 
the council accordingly sent instructions to 
the ambassadors to rafuse the French de- 
mands, which were indeed of such a nature 
as to make the &ilure of the n^otiations 
certain. On 2 Oct. the cardinal and the 
ambassadors returned to England. Another 
attempt to arrange a peace was made bv the 
cardinal and the Dachess of Burgunay in 
JanuaiT 1440. Ambassadors were again ap- 

KinteiL and the council decided on the re- 
ise of the Duke of Orleans. Against this 
decision Gloucester made a violent remon- 
strance to the king. He embodied in ■ 
long document all hia causes of complaint 
against Beaufort. He began with his ao> 
ceptance of the cardinal's hat and his n- 
tention of thesee of Winchester. Heaccused 
him of defrauding the crown, of forwarding 
the interests of hia family to the hurt of the 
king, alleging divers instances, and among 
them the fact that while Beaufort was chan- 
cellor part of the ronaom of Jamee of Scot- 
land was remitted on his marrisee with his 
niece. He further declared that he had been 
guilty of extravagance and mismanagement 
at the congress of Arras and at the late meet- 
ing of aisbBssadors at Calms, and that ha 
now intended to destroy the king's realm of 
France by the release of the Duke of Orleans. 
To this manifesto, which is ftill of bitterness 
and mischievous intent, the council returned 
a moderately worded answer. Powerful as 
Gloucester was to do evil by slandering those 
who were striving for peace and by_ setting 
men's minds against them, he had, in com- 
parison with the cardinal, little real weight 
in the conduct of affairs. Uis weakness was 
manifested, in the following year by the trial 
of his wife, Eleanor Cobham, who was ac> 
cused of witclicTaft before the archbishops 
and the cardinal. 
Although Beaufort was eagerly deairona 
' peace, tie never discouraged any elforta 
which were made to prosecute the war with 
vigour. In a debate in the council on 6 Feb. 
I44S, when the question was propoKd 
whether an army should be sent to uie relief 
of Normandy or of Guienne, since there 
seemed little hope of sending troops to both, 
the cardinal, after others had spoken, some 
for the one plan and some for the other, de- 
clared that ' him seemeth both to be entended 
were right necessary,' and su^eated that the 
treasurer should declare what fiinds he had 
available for ' the setting of the said armies ' 
(OrA'noncM, t. 224). And when his nephew, 
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fitted out in that fear, the cardinal ptomieed 
to lend SOfiOOl. towards its equipment, io- 
■iating, howerer, iX the same time that the 
patent aBcming the repajmont of this snm 
shoald ha drawn oat in the exact vordi he 
ehoH; 'elaebe wonldlendnomonn^.' When, 
tlmefeK, tha fenu was beins read before tli« 
ItRda of (be ocmncil, the Duke of Gloueester 
aid that miehiMdiiig was needlew, sinM 
Ikia nnele had naued it, and would hare tikst 
Knd no otbet (CM. t. 380). ffitterlj as the 
words were spc^en, thc^ were true enough, 
tot wtUurat the help of the canlinal the 
whole expedition must hare come to naught. 
In this Tear Beaufort obtained anothDr gene- 
ral pardon and release from all fines and 
penuties for anything which he had done. 
In the marriage of the king witb Margaret 
of Anjoo, in 144fi, the cardinal mutt naTS 
betieTed that he saw the promise of that 
peace for which he had aong^t so esmestlj, 
and it is therefore interesting to find (Onf. 
y. 823) that the queen's wedding-ring was 
made out of a ring with '■ fur rob; ' which 
the cardinal had preaented to the king on the 
day <rf his coronation. In the mnterions 
death of the Duke of Olouceeter, which took 
place 23 Feb. 1447, Cardinal Beaufort cer- 
tainly conld hare had no part. Bitter as 
was the duke's enmity againat him, Beaufort 
would never hare done a deed which was so 
contrary to the interests of the Lancastrian 



a 11 April, the great car- 
dinal died. The scene in which Shakespeare 
portrays {SteoHd Fart Sen. VI, act iii. 
•c. 3) < the black despair ' of his death has 
no hutorical baAis. Ball records 



O f complaint and repentance which, he says, 
Dr. John Baker, the cardinal's chaplain, 
told him tbat bis master uttered on his 
4nBth-bed. In spite, however, of this aa- 
thoritj-, there is good reason for doubting 
the truth of the story. A short account al 
the r«rdinal't last days has been given us by 
an eye-witness {Cont. Cropland). As he lay 
dying in theWolveseypaUce at Winchester, 
he luid many men, monks and clergy and 
laymen, gathered in the RToat chamber where 
he was, and there he caused the funeral ser- 
Tic« and the mgiiiem mass to be si 
Ihiring the last few days of his life he 
busied with hia will, and added the second 
of its two codicils on 9 April. In the even- 
ing before he died the will was read over to 
bim before all who were in the chamber, 
and as it was re«^ he made ench 
and additions m he thought needful. 



the momino' of the next day he confirmed i% 
with an audible voice. Then he took leave 
of all, and so died. He was buried, accord- 
ing to bis directions, in his cathedral churclt 
of Winchester. A lai^ part of his great 
wealth was left for charitable purposes. 
When his executors offered the king 3,000/. 
from the residue of his estate, Henry refused 
H, saying, ' My unde was vbtt dear to me, 
and did me much kindness while he lired) . 
may the Laid reward him I Do with his 
goods asye are bound to do ; I will not havs 
tlkem ' (fiLAKxaK, Df Virtutiiu* Sat. VI'). 
At Winchester Beaufort finished the Tv- 
building of the cathedral, and rebounded 
and enlaced the hospital of St. Gross, near 
that city, givinr it the uame of Nova Domus 
Eleemosynaria Nobilis Paupertatis. Busied 
in the aSoirs of the world, be lived a secular 
life. In his early years he was the lover of 
Ladv Alice Fitzalan, daughter of Richard, 
Earl of Arundel, and by her hod a daughter 
named Joan, who married Sir Edward wad- 
ling, knight, of St. Donat's, in the coimty 
of Qlamorgan. Beaufort was ambitious, 
haughty, and impetuous. Rich and heaping 
n^ nches, he has continually been charged 
with avarice. He certainly seems to hav» 
dune unduly to his otfice as trustee of Aa 
famiW estates of the house of Lancaster, 
which must have given him command of a 
considerable sum of money. Trading in 

^, he was not to blame if he took care 
9 should as far as possible be defended 
from loss, and if he loved it too well he at 
least made his country a gainer by hia wealth. 
His ^leecbea in parlianeot are marked by ■ 
constitutional desire to uphold the crown by 
the advice and support 04 the estates of the 
realm. He was unwearied in the business 
of the Btat« and farsti^hted and patriotic in 
his counsels. Family relationiihips with 
forei^ courts, as well as his position a« 
cardinal, gave him a place in Europe such 
as was held by no other statesman, and 
made him the fittest representative of his 
country abroad. The events which followed 
his death are the best proofs of the wisdom 
of his policy and of his loyalty both to 
the crown and to the truest interests of 
England. 

[Ordinances of tbePrivy Council, it.-v. sd. Sil 
H, Nicolas jHoUs of pHrilHnmnt.iii.iv.jRymeT'a 
Fcedem. ii. i.; Onta Brnrid V. rd. Williams, 
7-tig. Hist. Soc. ; Thomas Otterbourne's Chnm, 
rd. Burns ; lliomas dn Elmham's Vita, fto. ed. 
Hearae ; Lett«n illustrativs of the Wars in 
Fmncs, ad. SteveDBOo, Bolt* Bar.; Historical 
CoLlectioDS of a Citiien of Loudon, ed. Qaiidner, 
Camden 8oc. ; Walaingham's Historia, John 
Amundesham's ADoales, ChnMi, MonasL, Saneli 
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Altmu, ed. Rilay, Bolla Sar. ; Hudjng's Cbion. . 

Hall'i ChroD. ; Coat. CiojUnd, Qa.W» SeripCons, 
i. ; JU^naldos, Keel. AniialM ; Xnraa STlving, 
Hiitona Bohemica ; Andrew of Ratiiiboii, Hoflsr, 
GaaehiehUchraiW der Hnssitiwhsn Bovsgnng, 
ii; Duett Llfa of H. Ohichele, Ahp. of Cant. 
IflSB : Qodwin da Pnemlibiu ; he Nera's FMti, 
•d-Eafdri Wh»rton'»Anglia8acp»,i.;Ni<;holii'i 
Bt^Willa; Stubbg'i Const. Hilt. iii.G. 18; Bi- 
•arpU HiMarie&, ad. Bantlny; Crelghton's Hb- 
fatty ot tbe Fapser during th« Befdrmation J^ 

BEATTFORT, JOHN (140S-1444), first 
DuXE OF SOH NHSBT, militAT; commkndeT, wu 
the ion of John B^ufort, eldest son of John 
of Oftnnt, bv Catherine Swynford, vho vaa 
created Earl of Somuraet and died in 1409. 
John the younger Rucceeded to the earldom 
on thedeathofhiabiotherHenr7inl419. He 
wu early inured to arms, and fought at the 
age of seTenteea with Hemy V in France. 
In 1421 the Duke of Clarence, the kinj^s 
brother, being sent sjicoitut the dauphin m 
Anjou, advanced ra^ilj against him with 
hii ranguard, and beiii^ surprised as ha 
crossed a marsh was killed, and Somerset, 
who was with him, vas taken prisoner. 
Speedily ransomed, the latter continned fight- 
ing in rVance under Henry VI, his naamsss 
to the throne insuring him high command. 
Bnt though made duke in 1443 and captain 
general in Aquitaine and Normandy, the 
Duke of York was preferred to him as regent 
of France. Somerset returned home in dig- 
«ut and died the next year — by his own 
hand it ia said, being unable to brook the 
disgrace of banishment fo>m court which his 
quarrel with the gorsmuient had brought 
upon him. 



BEAUFORT, MARQARET (1441^- 
lWt:lj, Countess OP RiCHHOND airr Dbsbt, 
wna dnu^ibter and heiress to John Beaufort, 
first diika of Somerset [q. t.], by his wife 
MarffHriit, widow of Sir Oliver St. John, and 
heirefs to Sir J. Beauchamp of Bletso. She 
wailessthan two years old at the time of her 
father's death; but her mother appears to 
have brought her up with uuosual care until, 
in bar ninth year, she was brought to court, 
having passed into the wardship of the Duke 
of Suffolk, tlien in the height of his power. 
He hoped to obtain her in marriage for Kia son, 
notwithont thought of her possible succession 
to the throne. On the other hand, Henry VI 
destined her for his half brother Edmund 
Tudor, iCarl of Richmond [q.v.] A vision in- 
clined her to the latter suitor, and she was be- 
trothed at onoe to him, and married in 1465. 



Un ;l ^a\: 1456 the Earl ot' Richmond died) 
a son, alterwsrds Henry VII, was bom pos* 
thumously on 28 Jan. 1466-7. The outbreak 
of the war of the Roses endangered the safety 
of any related to the throne, and the child- 
widow retired with her son to her hrother-in- 
law'i castle of Pembroke. Here nhe remained 
after her marriage with Henry Stafford, eon 
of the Lancastrian Duke of Buckingham, and 
here she was detained in honourable con- 
finement after the triumph of the Yorkista 
is 1461. The revolution of 1470 saw Mar* 
garet back at court ; bat the speedy return 
of EJdward IV, and his final victory at 
Tewkesbury, by making the voung Earl of 
Richmond imioadiata heir to the Luicaatrian 
title, increased Ins danger, and forced him to 
escape to Brittany. Maigaret rerouned at 
home, and, though keeping up communica- 
tions with her mSleA son, wisely effected a re- 
conciliation with the ruling powers, and took 
as her third husband the Lord Stuiler, Ed- 
ward's trusted minister, afterwards Earl of 
Derby. Theaceessionof Richard 111(1483) 
and the consequent split in the Torkist party 
nused the hopes ol^ the Laneutrians, and 
Margaret, eme^ing from her accnstomed r^ 
tiremeot, took an active part in planning the 
alliance between her own party and that of 
the Wydviles by the marriage ol Heniy with 
Eliiabeth of Tork, and in preparing for the 
abortive insurrection of 1484. Richard's 
parliament at once attainted Henry, and de- 
prived Margaret of hertitleandlands. Fur- 
ther persecution she was spared, for Richard, 
though he did not trust, dared not alienata 
her husband, Lord Stanley, to whom her 
lands were granted for his life, and her per- 
son to be kept 'in some secret place at home, 
withont any servants or company, so that 
she might not communicate with her son.' 
Yet Stanley's growing sympathy with her 
cause enabled her to aid in tue preparations 
for the rising of 1486, and his final defection 
^m Richard's side on Bosworth field secured 
the throne to her son. After this she took 



DO part in the active duties of goTormnent, 
and seldom appeared at court, except for the 
christening oi a goddaughter or the knifht- 
ing of a godson; but the king deferrM to 
her opinion, eepeeially in matters of couit 
itiquette, and their correspondence shows tho 
espeet he bore her, and that he never foisot 
that he derived his title through her, who, 
had thero then ezistedapreeedentfor female 
succession, might herself have mounted the 
throne. Sharing to the full the religious 
spirit and strict orthodoxy of the Ijancastrian 
house, a life of devotion and charity best 
suited herafter the anxieties of her early life. 
It would fill a volume,' says Stow, 'to i^ 
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count her eood deeds.' Sbe fell under the 
influence of John Fisher, who left his books 
M Caiubridge to become her confeoaor ; and 
long before her husband's death, in 1604, 
she separated from him and took monastic 
Totrs. Yet she nerer retired to any of the 
£ve retigious houses to which she was ad- 
mitted member, but lived for the most part 
at her manor of Woking, in Burrey, which 
had been seized and made a rovdl pal&ce by 
Edward IV, and was restored, with its new 
building, to the countess when Henry Vlt 
became king. FoUowinir Fisher's advice, she 
instituted that series of foundations which 
have earned her a lasting name at the univer- 
■ities as ' the Lady Margaret.' Her divinitj 

Srofeaeorshipa at both Oxford and Cambridge 
ate&oml^2. Fisher was the £rst occupant 
of the tatter chair, and when Henry Vll, 
not without asking his mother's leave, made 
him bishop of Rocnester, he was, after an in- 
terval, succeeded by Erasmus. The Cam- 
bridge preacherehip was endowed in 1503 j 
but flaher had still ^ater plans for the de- 
Telopment of the university of which be was 
BOW chancellor. Margaret's religious bias 
had inclined her to devote the bulk of her 
fortune to an extension of the great monas- 
tery of Westminster. Her spiritual guide, 
Htrict Bomanist as he was, knew that active 
learning, not laiy seclusion, was essential to 
preHerve the church against the spirit of the 
Ilenaissance, and he persuaded her to direct 
her gift to educational purpoees. Henry VTs 
uncompleted foundation of Ood's house at 
Cambridge was enriched by a fair portion of 
Harptrers lands, and opened as Christ's Col- 
lie m 1605. Nor were her benefactions to 
cease here. The careful son's full treasuiy 
did not require swelling with the mother's 
fortune. An educational corporation should 
he ber heir. Her Oxford &iends petitioned 
her on their behalf, and St. Fndeswide's 
might have been turned into a coUetre by 
Margaret, and not by Wolsey. But Fishet 
again successfully pleaded the cause of his 
own university, and the royal license to re- 
found the corrupt monastic houseof St. John's 
as a great and wealthy college was obtained 
in 1508. In thenext year both the king and 
the countess died, and llenry VIII, although, 
during the short interval which lapsed be- 
tween the death of his father and that of his 
grandmother, he followed the advice of the 
able councillors whom she had selected, tried 
to divert her estates to his own extravagant 
expenditure. His selfish intention wan 
thwarted bv fisher, who proved an able 
champion of his benefactress^ will, as he had 
been an eloquent exponent of her virtues in 
hi* funeml sermon. He obtained a penmp- 
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tory papal bull, which Henry dared not re- 
sist, and the charter of foundation was given 
in 1611, the buildings being completed five 
years later at the then enormous cost of 
hfiOOL St. John's Collie is the Lady Mai^ 
garet's greatest monument, and possesses the 
best memorials of her life. Although her 
own contributions to literature are confined 
to translating part of the ' Imitatio Christi ' 
and other books of devotion into English from 
French editions, she was a valuable and early 
patron to Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde, 
who undertook the composition and printing 
of several boobs at her special desire Md 
command, the latter styling himself in 160& 
' Printer onto the most excellent princees 
my lady the king's grandame,' She was one 
of the few worthy and high-minded membera 
of the aristocracy, in an essentially s^fish 
and cruel age ; and Fisher scarcely exagge- 
rated her reputation when he decIaredT'All 
England for her death had cause of weeping. 
The poor creatures that were wont to receive 
her alms, to whom she was always piteous 
and merciful ; the students of both univer- 
sities, to whom she was a mother; all the 
learned men of England, to whom die was a 
Tery patroness ; all the virtuous and devout 
persons, to whom she was as a loving sister; 
all the good religious men and women, whom 
she so often was wont to visit and comfort ; 
all good priests and clerks, to whom she was 
a true defender; all the noble men and 
women, to whom she was a mirror and 
exampler of honour; all the common people 
of tbis realm, far whom she was, in their 
causes, a common mediatrix, and took right 
great displeasure for them ; and generuly 
the whole realm hath cause to complain and 
to mourn her death.' To the list of her hene- 
iactinns must be added a school and chantry 
at Wimbome Minster, where her father and 
mother lay buried beneath the stately monu- 
ment she erected to their memory, and a sum 
for perpetual masses to her family at Weet- 

[Haleted's Life of Margsrsl, Qmattta of 
Itirhmond. IS30; Coopu'sl^snioir of Margiuet. 
Countws of Itichmood and Derby, edited by 
Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, 1874; Baker's sditinn uf 
Fishar's Fwiieral Sermon, re-edited bj 3. Hy 
mars, 1S40; Ellii's Originnl Letters, Series 1. 
i. 11-8 ; Lodge's Dlmtrions Portraits, vol. i.l 
H.A.i'. 

BEAUPORT, Sia THOMAS (d. 1427^ 
Duke OF EiBTBB, warrior and chancellor, wtia 
the third and youngest son of John of Gail nt 
by Catherine Swynford, and was called, like 
his brothers, ' De Beaufort,' after his fsthpr'a 
castle of that name. With them he ww le- 
gitimated by Ridbard H in 1397 (Sof. fliri. 
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iii. SIS), Hid from that kin^he ahortW ftftar 
received ft gnat of Cutle Acre (Fat. 22 
Rie. n^. 1, m. 11). A« a half-biother of 
HenTf IV he wag promoted bv him in state 
Rmployment, being made constable ofLudlow 
in 14U3, and admiral of the fleet for the 
northern parta in 1403 (Pat. 5 Hen. IV, p. 1, 
m. 20). In the insurrection of 1406 he was 
(ine of the commimdera of the Icins's forces 
ugainet the northern rebels, and on their euT' 
render took a chief part (Attn. Sen. 408-9) 
' I pro«'aring the execution of Scrope and 
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in proc'ann^ the execution oi scrope and 
Mowbray (8 June 1406). On 9 Feb. 1407 
liis legitimation was confirmed by Henry, and 
he bad a grant aoou after of the forteited 
Dardolph eatatea in Norfolk, and waa made 
captain of Calais. In 1406-9 he was made 
admiral of the northern and waatem seas for 
life, and on the anti-clerical reaction of 1400 
he received from Henry the great seal SI Jan. 

1410, being the only lay diancellor of the 
rpign (Clawi. 11 Hen. iV, m. 8 dors.). In 
1411 he asked leave to resi^, but was refused 
(i6. 12 Hen. IV, m. 9), and he opened and 
udjouraed the parhament of 6 Nov.-19 Bee 

1411. He was allowed to resigns Jan. 1413 
(Rot. Pari. iii. 668), and, taking part a few 
laoQths later in the French expMition under 
the Duke of Clarence (T. Wau. ii. 288), was 
createdearlofUorsetG July 1412. Ontheac- 
cession of Henry V (1418) he wasmade lieu- 
tenant of Aquitaine (Sot. Vote. 1 Hen. V, 
m. 8), and wan aesociyted in the embaasy to 
France in 1414. Accompanying Henry on 
the invasion of the next year, he was appointed 
captain of Harflenr (T. WiLs. ii. 3(») on its 
Burrender (22 Sept. 1415), and, after com- 
manding the thinf line at Agincourt (35 Oct 
1416), sallied forth with his garrison and 
ravaged the Caux close up to Rouen (A. 314). 
Armagnac early in 1416 besieged him closely 
by land and sea, but having been relieved 
fav a fleet under the Duke of Bedford [see 
l^iiTTAOEKBT, JoHif, Uuke of Bedford] he 
engaged and defeated the French (ii. 315). 
He had been mode lieutenant of Nonnandv 
28 Feb. 1416, and on 18 Nov. he was created 
in parliament duke of Exeter for life (Pat. i 
Hen. V, m. II), and also received the garter. 
In the summer of 1417 he went on pilgrimage 
to Bridlington, and, hearing of theToul Raid 
and the siege of Roiburvh bv the Scots, raised 
forces (the king being in ftormandy) and re- 
lieved Koxbiirgli (T. Walb. ii. 825). At 
llenry'i aiioimons he passed over to Nor- 
mandy about Trinity (May) 1418, at the 
head of reinforcements 16,000 strong (ib. 
.tiR). ' He besieged and took Evreox iib. 
32Q), but failed to Uke Ivry. He waa now 
'1 July 1418) ereat»d by Henry count of 

'arcourt in Noiinandy (Sot, Jfom. 6 



Hen. V). On the approach of Henry to 
Rouen he sent forward the duke to recon- 
noitre and aummon the town to surrender 
(20-29 July 1418V On the sieRe being 
formed he took up nis quarters on the north, 
facing the ' Beauvoisine 'gate. The k^s or 
Rouen were ffiven up to "Kenry 19 Jan. 1419, 
and handed by him to hie uncle, the duke, 
whom he made captain of the city, and who 
took possesaion of tt the next day. He was 
then despatched to reduce the coast towns. 
MontivUIiers was surrendered to him SI Jan. 

il4]9), and F£camp, Dieppe, and £u rapidly 
oUowed. In the following April he laid siege 
to Chiteau-Gaillard, which surrendered to 
him after a five months' leaguer 28 Sept. 

il419). In the spring he was sent to the 
'ranch court to negotiate the treaty of Troves 
(21 May 1420), and in the autumn he Utok 
part in the aiege of Melun (T. WALa. ii. 335). 
On Henry's departure he was left with the 
Duke of Clarence, and was made prisoner on 
his defeat at Baug6 (^ March 1421). Re- 
gaining his liberty he was despatched to 
Oosne with the rebeving force in the summer 
of 1422 (ib. 343), but, beinc one of Henry's 
executors, returned to England at his death 
(21 Sept. 1422), and waa present at his ob- 
sequies. The chroniclers differ aa to the 
king's instructions (aee Sttbbs, Ooiut Bitt. 
iii. 92) ; but it aeenu probable that he en- 
trusted his son to 
Thomas Beauftirde his uncle dera and trewa 
Duke of £icester, flill of all woTthjhoda. 

HABDTHa, p. 387. 

, It is certain that the duke was placed on 
! the council under Gloucester's protectorate 
>' (Rot. Part. iv. 176), and he was also appointed 
I justice of North Wales (Pat. 1 Hen. VI, 

S. 3,m. 14). He seems, however (fiof.JVune. 
H^. VI. m. 18), to have returned to the 
French wars before hii death, which took place 
at his manor of Greenwich about 1 Jan. 1427 
(ScA. 6 Hen. VI, n. 66) By hU will (given 
in Dugdale) he desired to be buried at St. 
Edmund's Burv, where, 360 years Inter, hia 



a 



body was found ' as p 

the time of his death. 

garet, daughter and heir of Sir Thomas Nevill 

of Hornby, hut he left no issue. 

[Thomsi of Walsingham (RoUs Series) ; Ho- 
linshsd'a Chronicle; SCov's Chronicle; Chronicqne 
d'Enguenand de Monatrelet; Pown on the Sirge 
of Bonen (Arctucologia, vols, zxi, ixii) ; Dn^ 
dale's BsTonags (inanmrau), ii. ISA; Bmt- 
lay's Escerpta Historica, pp. 163 sq,; Foaa's 
Judges of England (IStS). li. ISl ; Fuisanx's 
Siege et Prias de Ronen (1867).] J. H. R. 

BEAUFOT, HENRY (d. 1795), whig 
politician, was the son of a quaker wins 
merchant in Ltnidon, who, to prarida Um 
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vitli m liberal education, aent him 
(1766-7) to the digsenting acftdem; at IIox- 
ton, and efterwsrda (17^-70) to the more 
funous Warrington academj, at the head of 
-which was Dr.Ailciii rseeAjKin',JonK,D.D.]. 
His education gave him a taste for science, 
and identified him with the politics of libefal 
dissent. He sat in parliament nearly fifteen 
ycBTB, being elect«<d for Minehead in 1780, 
for Great Yarmouth in 1784, and antin on 
18 June 1790. On 10 March 1786 he was 
placed on the committee for the establish- 
ment of a new diMcntiu^ academy, and gave 

lOO'^ towards the institution, which 

opened as the Hackney CollegB on S9 t , 
1787. The dissenters placed in his hands 
the advocvy of their case against the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, the repeal of which 
he moved on 28 March 1787, and agwn on 
8 Hay 1769. Next year Fox took the initia- 



controL He was roughly handled in cross- 
examination by Home Tooke, on his trial 
fire high treason (NoTemher 1794), and this is 
supposed to have hastened his death, which 
took place on 17 Mar 1795. He wrote: 
1. 'The Effects of CiTjlisatioa on the Real 



demical oration at Warrington, published 
by his father^. 2. ' Substance of the Speech 
on motion for Repeal of Test and Corpo~ 
ration Acts,' 1787, 8vo. 8. 'Substance of 
the Speech to British Society for Extend- 
ing the Fisheries,' 1788, 6vo. 4. < Plan of 
the Aasociation for Fromotins' the THscovery' 
of the Interior Parts of Africa,' 1768, folio. 
6. ' Speech [18 June] in Gonunittee on Bill 
for Kegulating the Conveyance of Negroes 
fVom Africa to the West Indies ; with addi- 
tional observations,' 1789, 8vd. 6. ' Pro- 
ceedinga of the Association for Frotnoting 
the Discovery of the Interior Parts c^ Africa, 
ToL i., 1790, 8vo (the first report is his). 

[Qent.Hag. Hay ITSfi, p. 44E; W.Tomerin 
Monthly Kepos. ISU, pp. 268. 290; Nvrf. Tour, 
1829, p. 263; Hackney Coll. B«ports.] A. Q. 

BEATJPOT, MARK (1764-1827), astro- 
nomer and physicist, was the sou of a brewer 
near London, of the quaker persuBsioQ. He 
began experiments on the resistance of water 
to movinff bodies before he was fifteen, in the 
coolers of his Other's brewhouse, and it was 
mainly by his exertions that the Society for 
the Improvement of Naval Architecture was 
founded in 1791. Under its auspices an im- 
portant series of experiments was conducted 
at theQmenlandDockdarinxtheyears 1798-8 
by the cara^ and inpart attnecostiOfCalMMl 



Beaufoy. Msn^ useful results in shipbuilding 
were thus obtained, as well as the fiiet prac- 
tical verification in England of Euler's theo- 
rems on the resistance of fluids. The details 
were printed in 1834, at the expense of Mr. 
Heniy Beaufoy (son of the author), in a large 
quarto volume entitled ' Nautical and Hy- 
draulic Experiments, gratuitously distributed 
to public bodies and individuals interested 
in naval architecture. In the laborious cal- 
culations connected with this work, Beaufoy 
was materiallT assisted, up to the time of 
her un^pected death in 1800, by his-gifted 
wife. His magnetic observations, prolonged 
(though not ^together continuously) from 
March 1813 to March 1822, were superior in 
accuracy and extent to any earlier work of 
the kind. They served to determine more 
precisely the laws of the diumel variation, 
as well as to fix the epoch and amount of 
maximum westerly declination in Enrismi 
This he considered to have occurred in March 
1619, for which month the mean deviation 
of the needle from the true north waa 
24" 41' 42" W. (AtmaU qf PkilotopAy, xv. 
S38). The data accumulated by Beaufoy en- 
abled Lament inl861 to confirm his discovery 
of a decennial period in the amount of diumu 
variation, by placing a maxJmnm in 1817 
(R>gg. Atmal. Ixxxiv. 676). 

Beaufoy removed from Hackney Wick to 
Bushey Heath near Stanmore in Hertford- 
shire towards the close of 1816, It was 
here that the series of ohnrvations on the 



th its silver medal on 11 April 18S7. 
They embraced 180 immersions and emer- 
' ins, observed 1818-26, and their value — 
Sir John Herschet pointed out in bis ad- 
dress (Man. ILA.Soe. iii. 1S6)— was en- 
hanced by the uniformity imparted to them 
by being the work of one observer, using a 
single telescope (a 6-foot Dollond), and a 
sinffle power (86). They were communicated 
to the societ); in two P^erSj printed amongst 
their ' Memoirs ' (ii. 139, iii. 69), and repro- 
duced in the ' Astronomische Nachrichten' 
(Nos. 19 to 82), and gave to the little ob- 
servatory where tb^ wera made a Euro- 
lean reputntion. Beaufoy was prevented 
ly illness from attending in person to re- 
ceive the medal, and died at Bushey Heath 
on 4 Hay IS27, Sfed 63. His instrumentA, 
consisting of a 4-fbot transit, an altitude 
and azimuth circle (both by Gary), and two 
docks, were, bv his desire, presented to the 
Astronomical Society by his son, Lieutenant 
George Beaufoy (Jlfem. It. A. Soe. iii. 391). 

Beaufoy's military title dated from SO Jsn. 
1797, when he became colonel rf the Tower 
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Hunleta militia. He wu admitted 
Boyal Society in 1815, wb« a fellow of the 
Linnean Society, and one of the earlieet 
memben of the Astrononiical 
wai tbe fint Engliahman to ascend Hont 
Blanc, baTiDg reaped the Bununit on 9 Aug. 
17S7, onlj iiz days later than Saussure. 
Hia ' Narrative ' of the adveature was mode 
pubUc in 1817 (Am. Phil. ix. 97). He 
was a constant contributor to the ' Annals 
of Philosophy' from 1813 until 1826. The 
whole of his astronomical, meteorological, 
and magnetic observations appeared in its 
pages, besides miscellaneous commonica- 
tions of «cientific interest, of which a list, 
to the number of twenty-eight, will be found 
in the Royal Society's 'Cat^^gue of Scien- 
tific Papers.' 

[Silliman'i Am. Jonr. xniii. SiO (183j) ; 
Poggendorff's Biog. Lit. HandirSrtsrbnch ; Ocnt. 
Mbk. «cyii. (pt. i.) *76.] A. M. C. 

BKAULIEtr, LUKE db (d. 1723),divine, 
a native of France, was educated at the uni- 
versity of Saumur. Obli^;ed to quit his coun- 
try on account of his religion, he sought re- 
fuge in England about 16«7, settled here, and 



the vicarage of Upton-cum-Chalvev, Buck- 
inghamshire, having a short time before been 
elected divinity reader in the chapel of St. 
George at Windsor. Beaulieu obtained an act 
of natnndisation in June 1682. A year later 
we find him acting aecbaplainto the infamous 
Jud^e Jefireys, an office which he continued to 
hola till the revolution brought hia patron's 
cKreer to a close. Meanwhile he bad oecome 
a student tX Oxford in 1680, ' for the sake of 
the public library," gays Wood, but he does not 
seem to have permanently resided there. As 
a member of Christ Church he took the de- 
gree of B.D. 7 July 1685, and in October the 
same year was presented by Jeffreya to the 
rectory of Whitchurch, near Reading. He 
bad resigned his living of Upton in 1081. 
He was installed prebendary of St. Paul's 
17 Jan. 1686-7, and on the following 21 Mav 
prebendary of Qloueeeter, promotions which 
lie again owed to the Irad chancellor. To 
modem readers Beaulieu is chiefly known as 
the autbm of a remarkably eloquent and 
original manual of devotion, entitled 'Clau- 
n AuimiP, the Reformed Monastery, 



1099. This little work is dedicated, under the 
initials of L. B., to Dr. John Fell, bishop of 
Oxford, who was also dean of Christ Church, 
and to whom the author expresses himself 
under obligations. Beaulieu was afterwards 



chosen one of the bishop's chaplains. He died 
26 May 1723, aged 78, sad was buried on the 
30th at Whitchurch. His wife Priscilla was 
laid in the same grave 6 Deo. 1738. Their 
son, Oeoive de Beaulieu, niatriciilat«d at hia 
father's college, Christ Church, took his B. A. 
d^ree in 1708, and entered into aiders. He 
was buried with his parents 17 May 1736. 
The late Dr. George Oliver, of Exeter, po»- 
sessed some curious correspondence of Luka 
de Beaulieu with a certain Franciscan monk, 
in reference to devotional iri»tni»1« ^nd books 
of meditation, which is said to indicate ' the 
yet abiding influence of the Laudian revival 
up to that period.' 

Beudea the above-mentioned work and 
several sermons Beaulieu was the acknt<w- 
ledged author of : 1. 'Take heed of both Ex< 
plain and useful Cautions againi 






Popery and Preshyte^, ii , , 

London, 1675. 2. "Die Hol^ Liquisition, 
wherein is represented what is the religion 
of the church of Rome, and how they are dealt 
with tliat dissent from it,' 8vo, London, 1081. 
3. ' A Discoune showing that Protestuits are 
on the safer side, notwithstanding the un- 
charitable judgment of tbeir adversaries, and 
that their religion is the sureetwayto heaven,' 
4ta, London, 1687, which has been twice r^ 
printed. 4. ' The Infernal Observator, or the 
Quickning Dead,' 8vo, London, 1684, which, 
according to Wood, was originally written in 
French. Beaulieu also translated from tli* 
Latin Bishop Oosin's 'History of Popish 
Transubatantiation,' 8vo, London, 1876. 

[InformatiOD from ths Bsctor of Whitchuroh ; 
Wood's AthsD. Ozon. ad. Bliss, iv. flB8 ; Lips- 
comb's Hist. Backinghamahire, iv. Sit ; La 
Neve's Fasti EccL AogL ed. Hardy, i. 4AU, iL 
443 ; AgnaVi Protostaot Siiles, Sod ed. i. 10, 
42, iii. 19; aisC. Rc«. ]7!3.Chron. Diary, p. 39; 
Nat«a and Qaeriss, 2nd Mr. x. 307, 3rd. ser. rii. 
S7~8 ; Introdaetion by F. a. L. to new edit, of 
the Reformed Uansitaty, 12mo, Lo]idou (1S6J); 
Jotin's CatBiogne of Tracts for and agiiiiiBt Po- 
puT (Chetham Soc), pt. L 337, ii. 382, S23.] 
G.d. 

BEAUMONT, Sir ALBANIS (rf. 1 810P), 
draughtsman, aquatint euffraver, and land- 
scape painter, waa born m Piedmont, but 
naturalised in England. Between the years 
1787 and 1806 he published a great number 
of views in the south of France, in the Alps, 
and in Italy. The short account of hint in 
Fiissli's ' Lexicon ' (1806) is the best ; ■ Pro- 
bably a Piedmontese, and the son of Claudio 
Francesco, he carried the sounding title of 
" Architects penuonni de 8. H. le roi de 
Sardaigne k la suite de S. A. R. le due de 
Qloueester." In 1787 he exhibited a act i^ 
twelve views in Italy, mottly in the neigli- 
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bomhood of Nice . . . and iiil788 vatother 
twelve T!Hw« (mediocre enough) in tne neiah- 
bourhood of Cliainoiiiij and the lake of Oo- 
neva, drawn and etclied b; himself. The 
Talue of theoa ii due to the beautiful colour- 
ing added b^ Bernard Lory the elder. Soon 
after he betook himself and hia landscape 
factory (Proapektfabrik) to London, and 
there«SH>ciat«d himself withacertiinThomaa 



there«SH>ciat« 
Gowland b» hie partner, and Comeliua Apo»- 
tool »a enffraver. In the last ten ^ears of the 
^ghteenth centurj this firm turned out a new 
aeries of views in Switzerland, France, and 
Satoj, which aie about on a level with their 
ta«cui»ors, but had not the advantage of 
Bernard harj't tasteful brush. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that the clean firm 
linea of Apoetool'a needle add as much to 
this aeries as the other lost from the flaccid 
and insecure draughtstaanship of Beaumont. 
A deacHptton of these platea and their prices 
(high at times) is found in Ueueel's Museum.' 
He afterwards took to landscape painting, 
exhibiting in 1606 'A Storm at Sea,' m 
which the wares are said to have been drawn 
with great truth. A list of his works is in 
the new edition of Kagler, 1861, and a rather 
long account of him in the old, 1836. 

[Fnnli's AllgemnneaKnnsller-Lsiicai], 1806; 
Neusi!!'* Mni'eum, li*. 38-3S ; MeuraVs Nciie 
HtsccL 47S, iT7; Niigler's Eaoatler-LeiicoD, 
\$»6 and 1881.] G. B. 

BEAUUOHT,BASIL(ie6g-1703),r«ar- 
•dmiial, was the fifth eon, amongst the 
twenty-one children, of SirHenir Beaumont, 
of Stoughton Orange and Cole Orton, a dis- 
tant cousin of the Duke of Buckinf^am 
(BusES'e Peerage and Barojietage, and Gab- 
viveb'b nitt. of England, ii. 317). Of his 
carlj service in the navy there is no record : 
it was short and uneventful, and on 28 Oct. 
1688 he was appointed lieutenant of the 
Portsmouth. Six months later, 21 April 
1S89, he was appointed captain of the Cen- 
torion, which snip was lost in Plymouth 
Sound in « violent storm on 25 Dec. of the 
same year. Although so young a captain, 
no blvne attached to him. He was accord- 
ingly appointed, after some months, to the 
Dreadnought, and early in 1693 was trans- 
ferred to the Rupert, in whidi ship he took 
part in tie battle of Barfleur. He continued 
tn the Rupert doring the following year; 
and in 1694 commsinded the Canterbury in 
the Meditemnean. In 1 696 he commanded 
the Uountagu, in the fleet cruising in the 
Channel and off TJahant, and was for a short 
time detached aa cununo<'ore of an inshore 
•qoadron. He was afterwards transferred, 
at abort int«TVBlB, to the Neptune, EBsex, 



and Duke, whilst in command of the squa- 
dron off Dunkirk, during the remainder of 1 696 
and till the peace. £i November 1698 ha 
was appointed to the Resolution, and during 
the next year was senior officer at Spithead, 
with a special commission for commanding 
in chief end holding oourtfr-martial (28 Feb. 
1698-9). In the end of August he was w- 
dered to pay the ship off. He commissioned 
her again some months later, and continued 
in her for the next two years, for a great 
part of which time he lay in the Downs, 
commanding — as be wrote — 'a number of 
ships of consequence, with no amaU trouble 
and a good deal of charge,' on which he re- 
ferred It to the lord high admiral, ' if thia 
does not require more than barely command- 
ing as the eldest captain ' (9 Afiril 1702). 
Eis application did not meetwith immediate 
success ; in June he was turned over to tliu 
Tilbury, and continued t« command the 
squadron in the Downs, at the Nore, and 
in the Korth Sea, till, on I Harcb 17(^-3, 
he was promoted to be a rear-admiral, and 
directed to hoist his flag on board the Marv, 
then fitting out at 'Woolwich. His rank, 
not his service, was altered. During tlM 
summer he cruised in the North Sea and off 
Dunkirk, or convoked the Baltic tradej on 
the approach of winter he returned to the 
Downs, where he anchored on 19 Oct. He 
was still there on 27 Nov., when the great 
storm which 'o'er pale Britannia passed,' 
hurled the ship on to the Goodwin Sands. 
Sveiy soul on board, the admiral included, 
was lost. The oireumstances of his death 
have given to Admiral Beaumont's name a 
wider repute than his career as an officer 
would have otherwise entitled it toj his ser- 
vice throu^out was creditable, without 
being distinguished ; and the only remark- 
able point about it is that, after having held 
important commands, he attained flag-rank 
within fifteen years of bis entry into the 
service, and when he was not yet thirty-four 
vears of sge. Two younger orothera, who 
had also entered the navy, had previously 
died ; one, William Villiers, a heutenant, 
hnd died of fever in the West Indies, 17 July 
1697; the other, Charles, was lost in the 
blowing up of the Carlisle, 19 Sept. 1700; 
and their mother, I^d^ Beaumont, after ths 
death of the rear-admiral, memorialised the 
queen, pmying for relief. As Lady Beau- 
mont's second son, Oeoige, who, on the death 
of his elder brother,badsucceeded to the title 
and estates, was unmarried and appointed a 
lord commissioner of the admiral^ in 1714, 
the implied statement that the nmily was 
dependent on Basil is curious. Thepetition, 
however, was successful, and a pension of 
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601. m year vm grontod to each of the six 
dAughteia. 

^^umont'a portrait, Irj MJcIimI DaM, 
u in the Ptunted Hall at Greenwich, to 

which it was presented by King George IV { 
it U that of a cornel; young man, who 
might have become very stout if he bad 



BEAUMONT, FRANCIS (d. 16»8), 

judge, waa the eldest son of John Beaumont, 
sometime master of the rolls, by his second 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of WQliam E&st- 
itigs. His&tber was removed from the bench 
in 1552 for KCandalously abusing his position 
[see BEAmoNT, JobhJ. Of Francisa early 
education nothing is recorded. He appears 
as a fellow-commoner of Psterhouae, Cam~ 
bridge, when EUzabeth visited the onirersity. 
There is no entry of his matriculation, nor 
of his having graduated. He studied law in 
the Inner Temple, was called to the bar, and 
practised with success and reputatii 



in the Inner Temple. In 1589 he was called 
to the decree of serieant-at-law (Nichols's 
Z«tcMferMir«, iii, 656). He was promoted to 
the bench as a judge of the common pleas 
on 26 Jan. 1692-3. He was never knighted: 
be is described in his will, made the day 
before hia death, aa ' Esquire.' 

He married Anne, daughter of Sir George 
Pierrepoint, knt., of Holme-Pierrepoint, Not- 
tinghamshire, and widow of Thomas Thorold, 
of Maraton, Lincolnshire. She predeceased 
him. They had a family of three sons and 
one daughter. The sons wer» Henry, who 
waa knighted in 1603 and died in 1606, 
ntet. 24 ; John [see BeAirHoirT, Sir JoHn] ; 



liard, of Kent, Beaumont died at Grace-Dieu 
on 22 April 15B8, and was buried on 12 June 
fbllowinK-, with heraldic attitndance, in the 
ohurchoiBelton, within which parish Grace- 
Dieulies. Burton.thehistorianof Laicester- 
ahire, who was three-and-twenty when Beau- 
mont died, calls him a 'grave, learned, and 
reverend judge.' 

[Cooper's Athea, Osntiib. ii. !4S ; Dyee's Bsan- 
mont and FltUlior's Work?, i. lii. zxii, Izxxvii, 
Ixxxiixj In'Toloi-tion to I)r. Qroaiirt'a editioD 
oF tha PoeitiB of Sir John BvaamoDt in Fuller'i 
WorthioiLilimry (1869) iCHl.Chxnc.Pror. temp. 
Etiz.l.Sli CokB> Reports, iLlSSiFoaa'sJiidues 
ofEngUaii.v. 408,411, 4U, 121, 4A6; Duf^Ule'i 
Grig. Jurid. len, 186 ; Chron. Sor. 88 ; Nichols's 
Laicestenhire, iii. 64S, MB, U6, S6fl*, and pi. 



luvii. fie.4; OrigiDatiaGtiE.p.3,r. 12S;Strypa'a 
Annals, ill. 93 ; Talbot Papen, Q. 472, fiO.t, 629, 
H.20T1 Willis's Not. PaiLui (3) 9A.] A.B.Q. 

BEAtTMONT, FRANCIS (1684^1616), 

dramatist, waa the third son of Francis 
Beaumont, the judge of the common pleaii, 
and younger brother of Sir John Beaumont 
[see BfiACHONT, FsABCIs, d. 1698, and Beiit- 
MONT, Sib Jokk, 15S3-1627J. He waa 
doubtless bom at Orace-Dieu, Leicestershire, 
the bmily teat. The baptismal registers of 
Orace-Dieu and Belton contain, however, no 
Beaumont entries of service to us; but the 
rite may have been administered in the me- 
tropolis, where waa the father's permanent 
residence. Thomas Bancroft (in hie £pi- 
granu, 16S9, B. i. Ep. 81), eipressly connects 
all the well-known members of the &mily 
with Graco-Uieu in the lines : — 
Giace-dion, that nndtii Chamivood stMld'st 

That lately brought such noble B«aumoats forth, 
WboBB brave heroick Muns might aipire 
To match the anthaou of the heaveuly quire. 
The entry of Francis's matriculation in the 
Oxford university register estAblishes the 
date of his birth. It runs : Broadmtes [after- 
wards Pembroke Collet]. lSS6--[7]i Feb. 4. 
Franciso. Beaumont Baron, fil. ntaL 12. 



In the second year of his academic coutm 
at Oxford his father died (22 April 1698), 
and, with his brothera Heniy and John 

[(^. v.], he then abruptly left tne university 
without taking a d^ree. Beaumont waa 



he pursued his legal studies. Judging from 
after^vents and occupations, he was (it is to 
be suspected) more frequently within the 
' charmed circle ' of the Mermaid than in 
chambera. Verr early both his elder brother 
Sir John and himself were bosom friends of 
Drayton and Ben Jonson. The former, in 
his epistle to Heynolds 'OfPoets and Poetry,' 
thus boaata of their friendship: — 
Tbso the two Baaomonta and my Browns aloaa, 
Sly dear oompanioni, whom I freely ehon 
liy boaom friends ; and in thsir seyeral ways 
Bightly born poets, and in thaae LiBt days 
Hen of much uatt and no lass nobW partst 
Sneh as havs frsely told to me their hearts. 
As 1 h»ve nina to them. 

Francis's earliest known attempt in T«na 
was the little address placed by him befon 
Sir John Beaumont's ' Metamorpho^ of 
Tobacco' (1602). It already shows the in- 
evitable touch of a master, bnt is mainly 
interesting for its ' 
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dutrettim of poetrj whereof its writer was 
deatined to be a soTsieign. Later in the same 
year (1603) the young poet grew boldai and 

Snblished ' Salmscia and Hurmaphroditiu.' 
[r. A. C. SwiDbiuae (in Rieue. SriU) has 
deacribed this poem as * a Toluptuous and 
Tolumtnom enianmon of the Ovidian legend, 
not on the whole discreditable to a lad of 
MTenteen [wghteen] fteah from the popular 
love poetna of Hanowe and Shakaspflare, 
which it neceasarilj eiceeda in long-winded 
and &ntastic diffusion of episodes and con- 
ceite.' £aclj in 1613 he wrote a masque for 
the Inner Temple. 

Beaumont must ihortly bilorL- have emne 
to linoff Ben Jonson. Une priceleas memO' 
rial of their friendship belongs to 1607 in 
a commeudatorT poem prefixed to Jonson's 
maaterpieca, 'llie Foi/ acted in 1606. In 
this beautiful encomium Beaumont addreasea 
the auth6r as hie 'dear Mend.' In 1609, 
before Jonson's ' Silent Woman,' and in 1611, 
before his ' Catiline,' Beaumont was again 
ready with commendato^ veTsee, though 
unequal to those of the 'Tow..' Some have 
auppoeed that Beaumont did more for Jonson 
than these slight things — that he helped him 
to prepue the version of his 'Sejanus' acted 
in 16W (of JoKsox's address *to the readers' 
in edition of 1606). But more probably Jon- 
«m's aaiistant there was George Chapman. 

There is no record of the circumstances 
under which Beaumont and Fletcher first 
net. Jonson may have introduced them to 
each other, but nothing certain is known. 
But that their warm uid close friendship 
dated &om their early youth there can be 
little question. ' There was,' says the 
■114nquiring Aubrey, ' a wonderfull consi- 
mility of pnan^ between him [Beaumont] 
and Ur. to. fueteher, which caused that 
dAajmesse of friendship between them. . . . 
Tbey lived together on the Banks side [in 
Southwark], not far &otn the playhouse 
[Globe], both batchelors, lay together, had 
one wench [servant-maid] in the bouse, 
between them, which they did so admire, 
the same cloetbs and clooke, && between 
them ' {Lettert, ii., part i.,p. 236). The lite- 
rary partnership, bom (f this close intimacy, 
was not one d the sordid arrangements 
made between needy playwrights (u which 
Henslowe's 'Diary' gives many examples; 
it arose at their own, not at any theatrical 
manager's prompting. In worldly matters 
Beaumont, though a yckonger son, had on 
the death of his eldest brother Sir Henry, 
in I60G, shared the surplusage of the estate, 
over and above his own direot inheritence, 
along with Sir John. Fletcher — latterly at 
lilt -may have had his difficulties, but so 



longas Beaumont lived these could not have 

pressed on bini Tery heavily. 

The numerous conjoint works of Beaumont 
and Fleteher ranged &om about 1606-6 to 
1616. The question as to the share taken 
bv the two authors will be discussed under 
FLmcKVR, Jofiir. 

Beaumont, in his occasional retirement* 
from the capital to Oroce-Dieu, apparently 
carried Fletcher with him. His verse ' Letter 
to Ben Jonson,' moat probably written from 
Leicestershire, leaves the impreuion that the 
two friends were then together. This letter 
furnishes the best-remembered example of 
Beaumont's non-dramatic verse in tlie un- 
dying description of the wit-combats between 
Snakeepeare and Jonson and their fellows. 
Ben Jonson in reply to these verses paid a 
high tribute to their author. 

It seems to be agreed that Beaumont 
ir (Dvf 
wife was Ursula, daughter a 
Henry Isley, of Sundndge in Kent, an ancient 
though then decayed house (Hibtbd, Kent, 
i. 36a~9). Two daughters were their issue, 
Elisabeth and Frances, the latter bom after 
her father's death. Elizabeth married 'a 
Scotch colonel,' and was resident in Scot- 
land in March 1681-S. Frances was living 
at a great age in Leicestershire in 1700, ana 
then receiving a pension of 1001. from the 
Duke of Ormond, in whose family she had 
been domesticated as, probably, lady's maid 
(Dtch, i. lii, and authorities). 
. The married life was a brief one, fbr 
Francis Beaumont died on 6 March 1616-16, 
and was, like his elder brother, interred in 
WestmiustM Abbey. The following is the 
entry in the register; '9 March 1615-16. 
Francis Beaumont : at the entrance of St. 
Benedict's Chapel' (Cuestbb, Wettmintter 
Set/uter). He left no will, but his widow 
administered his estate 20 June 1619. Dray- 
ton ascribed the elder brother's death to a too 
' fiery brain ' or overwrought body. Similarly 
Bishop Corbet sang of the younger : — 

ao danrij hast thou booght thv precious linee ; 
Their pmiu ^rew swiftly, as thy life dediaes. 
Beaumout is dend, by whoas Hole death appeois. 
Wit's a diseas* cousumss men in fev years. 

I>ica, i. lii. 

Beaumont's successive ' elegies ' and minor 
poems, written at various times, are in the 
aggregate inexplicably poor and unequal. 
Even with the ' sole daughter ' of a Sidney 
to inspire him, his ' mourning ' verse is me- 
chanical. It is alone as a dramatic poet that 
he lives. Two ooUections of poems, published 
after his death (imi and 1653) and bearing 
his name, included miacellaneoiu waifa and 
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■traja bj all manner of men, tud ver; few 
*re to be ascribed to hie poi. 

The first collected edition of Beaumout 
and netcher'a plays appeared in 1647 under 

the title 'Comedies and Traecdies written 

§r Francia Beavmont and lohn Fletcher, 
entlemen. Never printed before, and now 
fubli«hed by the Authoun Oiiginall Copi 
647 (folio). Dyce's edition (II voU. 18- 
is the latest, and, like all t«itH edited by 
him, modernised. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
like Ben Jonson, still await a competent 
editor, for with its manv merits Byce'a work 
lacks iaithiiilneas and choTOUglmees of colla- 
tion. Hunter, in his ' Chorus Vatum,' 



Oldys's difficulty 



) Beaumont's earlj 



ilty 
E. that his nameappe«rsinSpeght'. 
'Chaucer' (1698) j but there waa another 
earlier writer of the same name. 



with Dyce's Beaumont and Fletcher, li. U6); 
Malone ■ ShiikeBpeare 1 Darlsy'g Introduction to 
tbs Works of Beaumoot nnd Fletcher ; Francis 
Bsanmont, a critical study by O-. C, Uacaulay, 
ISeS; Jonsoa's Works fay Cunaiugham, 3 Tola ; 
Hallnrn'sIiitroductioDtothe literature of Europe, 
iii. 99 (ed, 18*3) ; Notes of Jonson's ConTers»- 
tions witb Dnunmoad by Laing : Coll rge of Arm* 
HSS. ; Visitations of Leicestsnhirp ; TfaompeoD's 
I.eiceMeF; Dbvibs's Scourge of Follv in his 



1G36, p. SOS.] 

BEADTHONT, Bib GEORGE HOW- 
LAND (1753-1827), connoisseur, patron 
of art and landscape painter, was the sob 
of Sir George Beaumont, the sixth baronet, 
and RacheL daughter of Michael Howland, 
of Stonehall, Dimmow, Essex, where he was 
bom 6 Not. 1763, He succeeded to the title 
in 176S, and was educated at Eton and New 
College, Oxford. In 1778 he married Man- 
garet Willes, daughter of John Willee of As- 
trop, and granddaughter of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Willes, and in 1782 made with her the 
tour of Italy. From his youth he had shown 
taste for literature and the fine arts, and cul- 
tJTat^d the society of poets and painters, pnic« 
tising himself the art of landscape paiiiting. 
In 1790 he entered parliament, and was mem-- 
ber for Beeralston till 1796. His social po. 
sition, wealtli, and cultivation secured for 
him a distinguished position as a ruler of 
taste, and to these (juaiificationa be added 
much personal attraction, being tall aadgood- 
looking, with polished manners and gentle 
address. In 1600, with the assistance of the 
architect Dance, he began to rebuild Coleor- 
ton Hall, where, accoiding to the dedication 
vf 'Wordsworth to the editimi of his poemain 



1816, several of that poet's best pieces were, 
composed. It waa here also, after Sir Oeor^'* 

deatn, that Wordsworth wrote his elegiac 
musings, a tender and eloquent tribute to the 
character and talents of his friend, and his 
noble ' Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle' 
waa suggested by one of Beaumont's pictures. 
Sir George knew Dr. Johnson, was the in- 
I timate friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and it 
was under his roof that Sir Walter Scott met 
Sir Hnmphry Dayy, Samuel Rogers, and 
Byron, who satirised him in 'The Blues.' 
He encouraged Coleridge, and helped to pro- 
cure his pension. Sir George soon began to 
collect works of art, beginning with drawinga 
by the English artists,'Wilgon,Gilpii), Heame, 
Girtin, and others. To these he added slowlr, 
and with good judgment, a fine but amful 
collection of old mastere, and of oil picturea 
by contemporary £ngliehmen. Haydon 
(whose ' Macbeth ' he purchased) and Jack- 
son were among the artista whom he specially 
befriended, and after John Robert Cozens be- 
come insane he supported him til! he died. 
Sir Qeoiwe waa one of the first to detect the 
merits of Wilkie, and Edwin Landseer, and 
Gibson the sculptor. It was for him that the 
first painted the 'Blind Fiddler.' In 1818, 
when Landseer was a lad of sixteen, he pur- 
chased the now celebrated picture of ' Fight- 
ing Dogs,' and when in Rome in 1822 hegaTfl 
Gibson a commission for the group of ' Psyche 
borne by Zephyrs.' It was here at the sane 
time that he purchased the beautiful un- 
finished bas-relief,^ Michael AngeIo,of 'The 
Virein, the Holy Child, and St. John,' now 
in the possession of the Roj^al Academy, to 
whom it was presented by him. 

Sir GeorD« f^reatly admired the works of 
Wilson and Claude, and it was on these 
painters that he farmed hia own style ; but 
though his landscapes show signs of poetical 
feeling, they did not rise above mediocrity in 



ings that ' a good picture, like a good fiddfe, 
ahouldbebrown^'and that 'there ought to be 
one brown tree m every landscape,' have cast 
undeserved ridicule upon hia taste, which waa 
unusually intelli^nt and independent forhia 
time. 71118 opinion is attested not only by 
the judgment shown in hia collection, but by 
his criticisms both of ancient and modem 
pictures. His lifelong devotion to art cul- 
minated in the success of bis endeavoiirs to- 
wards the formation of a national gallery. 
Theae were much assisted by bis conditionHl 
offer to preaent his own collection to the na- 
tion, and in 1836, or two yean after the pu^ 
chase by the state of Mr. AngerBt«in spict urea 
(the nucleus of the present National Gallery), 
he added ^t«eii <a hit own, including four 
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Clsndea, two fine Bambnndta, Rnbeiu'i Uud- 
icape of "The Chateau de Stein,' WiImu's 
• HKceoas's Villa uid 'Niobe'and WUkie's 
•Blind Fiddler.' To one of the Claudea, 
now No. 61 in the National Qallerj, be wa« 
BO attached that he requetted to have it re- 
turned to liim for hie Gfetime. It was thiB 
picture probablj, and not the 'Narciuue' 
(No. 19), as recorded by Ciumingham, that 
he used to carry with him vhenever be 
changed hia residence from Coleorton Hall to 
Grosvenor Square, or vice vergft. Sir Qeorge 
Beaumont died on 7 Feb. 1827, aged 74. 
[CanDiDghBin'a Ijvm, ed. Heaton 



1 Dictionaij; Annal* of the Fins Arts. 
■worth's Poemi (1S13); Bttod' 
Bosrell's Life of Johnson ; Lockhart'a Lira of 






Scott; Catalogues of the Katiraial Oalleiy 
-AnQBsl BsgistCT, 1B3T.] C. M. 

BEAUMONT, HENRY (1612-1673), 
Jesuit. [See Habcovbt.] 

BEAUMONT, JOHN (jt 1660), master 
-of the rolls, wasgreat erandion of Sir Thomas 
Beaumont, of Bachuile, in Normand;, and 

Ct-great-onndson of John de Beaumont, 
n, knight of the Qart«r, who died in 
1396. The barony with which the judge's 
family wss thus collaterally connected fell 
into ab^anoe through the death of the 
aeventh baron and second viscount without 
issue in 1507, the viscounty then becoming 
exi.inct. The sixth bsron had been dis- 
tinguished as the first viscount ever uruated 
in this coimtiy. The barony was claimed, 
but unsuccessfully, in 1798, by Thomas 
StapIetOD, who traced his descent to Joan 
Beaumont^ sister and heir of the seventh 
bwon. ms srand-nephew. Miles Thomas 
Stapleton, father of the present baron, was 
successful in asserting his claim in 1840. 
The earliest mention of Jobn Beaumont 
appears to be a memorandum in the books 
of the corporation of Leicester, under date 
1629-80, to the following efiect :— ' Agreed 
to give to John Beaumont, gent., Gt. 8d. 
fee to answer in such causes as the town 
■hall need and require.' In 1634, on the 
abbot of Leicester subscribing to the king's 
spiritual supremacy, a commission was ap- 
pointed to take an ecclesiastical survey of 
the county, and Beaumont was placed there- 
on. In 1537 he was appointed reader at 
the Inner Temple, and in 1643 double reader 
(duplex lector), as a person appointed for 
the second time was then called. In 1647 
be was elected treasnper of that society. His 
name is not to be found in the year books 
in any of the ro- 
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oester, and in the same year master of the 
rolls, m succession to Sir Robert Southwell. 
In this capacity be was commissioned to 
hear causes for liordChsncellar Rich,26Nov. 
1651, and for Lord Chancellor Goodrich, 
21 Jan. 1662. He had not, however, lon^ 
sat on the bench before he abused bis posi- 
tion tor his own advantage in the grossest 
possible manner. He concluded a corrupt 
baroain (known to lawyers as champerty) 
with Lady Aiine Powis, who was suiUK in 
his court to recover possession of land to 
which she claimed to be entitled ftvm Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, by which Lady 
Anne Fowia agreed to sell the benefit of her 
suit, if she should be successful, to the iudee 
for a sum of money. The selling of titles by 
persons not having possession of the lands is, 
even as between private individuals, a cor- 
rupt practi ce by English law, and a statute 
of Henry \111 renders either party to the 
contract liable to forfeit the fail value of 
the lands. Beaumont, however, did not stop 
short at champerty. He endeavoured to cor- 
roborate Lady Powia's title by fowing the 
signature of the late Duke of Suf^lk to a 
deed by which that nobleman purported to 
grant the lands in question to the ledj. He 
was also guilty of appropriating to his own 
use fiinds belonging to the royal revenues 
coming into bis hands in his capscity of 
iudge of the court of wards snd liveries 
(estoblished by Henry Vm in 1640-41) to 
the amount of 20,87W. 18<. 8d., and of con- 
cealing a felony committed by his servant. 
On 9 February, i.e. when he had been in 
office little more than a year, he was ar- 
rested on these charges and put in ptison. 
He subsequently (4 June) admitted their 
truth, hut retracted his confession on the 
16th, only ^in to acknowledge his guilt on 
the 20th. Of that, however, there appears 
to have been no doubt from the first. His 
successor. Sir Robert Bowes, wss nominated 
BB early as 10 May. Beaumont formally su^ 
rendered his office, and admitted his defalca- 
tions on 38 Maj', and by the same document 
assigned all his manors, lands, goods and 
chattels, with the issues and profits of the 
same, to the king in satisfaction of his claims. 
On 4 June he acknowledged a fine of hia 
lands, which were entailed upon himself and 
his wife, and signed a covenant to surrender 
his goods. By what may have been either a 
curious oversight or an intentional act of 
grace, his vrife was not made a party to the 
fine, and by conseouence on Beaumont's 
death her estate tail never having been 
barred 'survived' toher. She entered within 
fiveyearsthereaftor upon the estate of Qrace- 
Dieu in Leicestershire, which Uenry, sari of 
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Huntingdon, to whom in 166S it hod been 
gTsnted by tlie kin^, relefued to her. 3j 
this lady (named Elizabeth, and daughter of 
ail William Hastings, knirht, younger ion 
of William, Lord Uasting^ Beaumont hod 
two eone, of whom the elder wu Francis 
[see BumoiTT, Fbahcib, d. 1596]. Of the 
youTiger, Henrj, nothing seems to be known 
except that he was a member of the Inner 
Temple, died at the early age of forty-two, 
and was buried in the Tempe Church. The 
family ac<)uired further distmction in a legal 
aspect by a celebrated case decided in Lord 
Coke's tune between Barbara, daughter of 
Sir Henry Beaumont, the eldest son of Sir 
Francis, the Judge, and John, the second 
eon of Sir Franois. Sir Henry had settled 
Orac»-Dieu upon his heirs male, with le- 
moinder to his brother John and his heirs 
male. Aeoordingly on Sir Henry's death, 
John took possession, but Barbara being of 
tender years and ward to the king (James I) 
tlte question whether she was not entitled 
as tenant in tail under the original settle- 
ment was raised and elaborately argued with 
the result that a new point in the law of 
settlement was establiahed, Tii. that the 
barring of an entul hj one of two joint 
tenants in tail, while it is inoperative to put 
an end to the entail, is yet sufficient to pre- 
clude the issue from inheriting. 



Honly's Cat. of Lords Cbuicellon, 62; King 
mvard'a Journal in Bumflt's Hist. Bef. Church 
£Qg. Appendix, under data 1652, 9 Feb., 4, IS, 
and 20 June; Baywacd's Life of Edvard TI 
JQ £snaat'i Hist. u. [319].] J, H. R. 

BEAUMONT, Sib JOHN (1683-16S7), 
poet, was the second son of Francis Beau- 
mont, judge [see BE4Ui(0irr,FaAJ(cis], His 

mother wss Anne, daughter to Sir Qeoige 
Pierrepoint, knt,, of Holme-PSerrepoint, Not- 
tinghamshire, and relict of Thomas Thorold, 
of Marston, Lincolnshire. He was bom (pro- 
bably) at the family seat of Grace-Bieu, 
Leiceeterahire, in 1582. There are no entries 
of the baptisms of the Beaumonts at Orace- 
Dieu, the explanation being that the rite 
'would most naturally be adimuistered in th 
metropolis, where the iud^ resided perrai. 
nantly. According to the funeral-certi£cates 
in the Ooll^ of Arms, John Beaumont. 's»- 
cond Sonne, was ' at the tyme of the death 
of his father [22 April 1698] of the age of 
fourteen years or thereabouts' (NiOHou, 
Leieaterthire). He proceeded to Oxford in 
1596, and entered as a gentler " 



Hall 4 Feb. 1596-7, when, 
according to Wood, he was 'aged fourteen 
{AiJiai. QroA. ed. Bliss, ii. 437, also 434-6). 
Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke College, was 
the principal nursery in Oxford for students 
of the civil and common law. With his 
brothers Henry and Francis, who went with 
him to Oxford, John quitted the univerMty 
without taking a degree on the death of his 
father in 1598. Henry succeeded to his fa- 
ther's estates in Leicestershire; was knighted 
, but died in 1605, aged twenty-four 
(DrcE, p. xxi), when John succeeded his 
brother. John, with his brother Henry, 
was admitted student of the Inner Temple 
in November 1697 (Lut of Student* adtaitted 
to Inner Temple, 1671-1626, pp. 80, 83).- 
But it appears that he soon gave up resi- 
dence — in all likelihood on coming into pott- 
session on the death of Sir Henry. 

During his college residence, and while in 
London, he must have begun his poetic 
studies. ' In his youth,' aay Wood and the 
' Biographia Britannica ' and other authori>- 
ties, ■ he applied himself to the muaes with 
good success' (Bioffr. Brit. (1747) L 621). 
WhUe in his twentieth year (1602) he pub- 
lished anonymously his ' Metamorphosis of 
Tobacco ' — a mock-heroic poem j and prefixed 
to it, among otlwra, were dedicatory lines tA 
Michael Drayton and the first printed veisaa 
of his brother Francis [q. v.]. 

In the some year ^1002) appeared Francis 
Beaumont's ' Satmacis and Hermaphroditua,' 
and among the oommendato^ TerHes pre> 
fixed is a little poem signed ' L B.'— doubueai 
by his elder brother. 

The Duke of Buddnf^am waa his patron, 
and introduced his poems to the king. A 
cavalier and a royalist, he was made a ba- 
ronet in 1626. But he was a puritan in 
religion. 

He died, according to Anthony k Wood 
and all the old authorities, ' in the winteo- 
time of 1628 ; ' but in the register of burials 
in Westminster Abbey it.is' ttated that be 
was buried 19 AprU 1627, fin the broad ^le 
on the south side ' of the Abbey. William 
Coleman, in his appendix to his ' La Danca 
Machabre, or Deaths Duell,' has some fiua 
lines dedicated to his memory. 

He married a lady of the family of Fortei- 
cue, whose brother, George Fortescue, added 
a grateful and graceful poem to the posthu- 
mously published volume of Sir John's poems 
(1629). By her he had four sons — John, 
Francis, Gervase, and Thomas. The first, 
who succeeded his father, and lovingly edited 
his poems, fell at the siege of Qloucester in 
the service of the kinr in 1644. Frantis — 
sometimes confounded witli h' 
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etuns A Jesuit, Geiraw died in bis BaTeBtli 
VMT, uid vary jMthetie is liis father's poeiD to 
his mentorr. Thomas ultimately came into 
pOBseasion of the ianiLly propertT and title. 

Beaumont's ion and neir, Sir John, piouatv 
prepared and published in 1629 his tather's 
poems for the flrat time under the title : 
* Bosworth Field, with a Ta«te of the Variety 
of other Poems, left by Sir John Beaumont, 
Bamnet, decMMd : Set forth by hia Sonne, 
ffir lohn Beaumont, Baronet ; and dedicated 
to the Kinn most excellent Haiestle.' ' Bos- 
worth Fiela' IB written in heroic couplets of 
ten lyllablea. The preserving frap«nce of the 
book must be looked for, not in his secular, 
but in his sacred poems. Very strong reli- 
gious feeling is apparent in many of bis 
poems, especially In us < In Desolation,' ' Of 
the Misemble State of Man,' and ' Of Sinne.' 
The genuineness of his Christianity is well 
attested by the quotations made from his 
works by Sr. Gteorge Macdonald, in his ' An- 
tiphon' (pp. 143, 14fi). Beaumont's 'Act of 
Contrition,' 'Of the Epiphany,' 'Vpon the 
Two Qreat Feasta of the Annunciation and 
BasDnection,' and other of the 'Sacred 
Poanu,' are of a high lerel for sincerity of 
■cntiment and literary quality. 

It is commonly stated, even by Dyce, that 
St John Beaumont's poetrr ' ' 
to his youth. The dates auc 
of his elegies and other versea disproTe this. 
He seems to have written poetry to the cloBs. 
Throughout his life he yearned after a true 
poet'a renown, and wrote : — 

Ho sarthly gin lasts *it«i doath but fama, 
Hia friend Michael Drayton referred in a 
poem written after his death to his thirst 
altoi celebrity : — 
Ihy care tot that which was Dot worth thy 

breath 
&«aght on too soon thy mnch-Iam anted death. 

The work upon which Sir John evidently 
Mt forth all his resources — a poem entitled 
the ' Crown of Thorns : in eight books ' — 
has unhappily disappeared. It must have 
been printed, for in his_ admirable elegy 



His oady num'ry my poore works adontM : 

Be is a father to my crowaa of tbomss. 

Now dace bin daatb how can I STar looks 

Vitfiont sonis team vpoo thatorphaa books f 

Sr Thomas Hawkins also celebrates the 

poan. Sir John seems to have dedicated 

eeitun bonn daily to the giatifleation of bis 

liteniy tastes. He tdls ns something of his 

■todies in a letter prefixed to Edmund Bol- 

tun's ' ElemenU of Anuories ' (1610). It is 



entitled ' A Letter to the Author, from the 
leaned voung gentleman I. B, of Grace-IKeu 
in the County of Leicester, Esquier.' 

Burton, the historian of Leicastershire, 
wrote of Sir John Beaumont : ' A gentleman 
of great learning, gravity, and worthiness; 
the remembrance of whom I may not here 
omit, for many worthy respects ' (Nicholb). 
Anthony k Wood remarks : ' The lormer part 
of his life he had fully employed in poetry, 
and the latter he as happily bestowed on 
more serious and beneficial studiea, and had 
not death untimelv cut him off in his middle 
age he might have prova a patriot, being ac- 
counted at the time of his death a person of 
great knowledge, gravity, and worth {Athaia 
Oxtm. u. 434-£). 

[Dr. Qroiart's Introdu«ion to the first eol- 
lectad edition of Sir John Bcanmout's voA in 
Fuller's Watthiei Library, whers aU that is 
known of tbs poet ma; be foaed; Hunlsr'a 
US. Cbonis Vatnmi Campbell's Specimeiisi 
Wardavorch's Poems.] A. B. 6. 

BEAUMONT, JOHN (d. 1701), colonel, 
was the second son of Sapcote Beaumont, 
Viscount Beaumont of Swords, Leicester- 
shin, and Bridget, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Monaon of Carleton, Lincolnshire (ped. in 
Nichols's ZeioaterMre, iii. 744). He at- 
tended Charles II in his exile, and was 
employed at court nnder James II ; but, 
notwithstanding this close eonnection with 
royalty, he was iDstrumental in thwartinr 
the policy of the king in a matter deemed 
of the highest importance. With, it was 
supposed, an ulterior design of graduallj 
leavening the army with Roman catholic 
sentiments, the experiment was attempted 
(10 Sept. 1688) of introducing forty Irish- 
men into the regiment of which the Duke 
of Berwick was colonel, then stationed at 
Fortamontb. Beaumont, who was lieute- 
nant-colonel, resisted the proposal in his own 
name and that of five of the captains. ' We 



to lay down 01 
martial which followed they were offered 
forgiveness if they would accept the men, 
but they all refused, whereupon they were 
cashiered, the highest punishment a court- 
martial was then competent to inflict, In 
Olarke's 'Life of James II' (iL 169) it k 
affirmed that Churchill (afterwaids Puke of 
Mariboroudi) moved uiat they should be 
pat to dsau, but this is apparently a base- 
lesa calumny. The reaistance of the officeirs 



ipported by the general sentiment ot 
the army, and no farther attempts were mads 
' ) introduce Irishmen into Che English ngi> 
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ments. All the portraits of the ofiicers were 
engraved bj R. White on one Urge hKlf-aheet 
in six ovals, JDined bv as maoj handB expres- 
aiveof theiriinion. The print, which is called 
the ' PortBiDOuth Captains,' is extremelj 
Bcaice (Qrak SEB, Jio^. ITMf ,, 2nd ed., iv. 806). 
Colonel Beaumont was with the Prince of 
Orange at his first landing. After the coro- 
nation he was mads colonel of the regiment 
of which he had previouslj been lieutenant- 
colonel, and served with it in Ireland, where 
he waa present at the battle of the Boyne, in 
Flanders, and in Scotland, holding' his com- 
mand till December 1696 (LvrrREU,, Sela-- 
tion iff State AJfain, Hi. 5&i). He was also 
for some time govemor of Dover Castle. In ! 
1666 he was chosen M.P. for Nottingham, 
and he was letumed for Hastings in 1688 I 
and 1690. In May 1696 he fought a dual 
with Sir William yorreeter, 'occasioned hj 
seme words between them in the parliament 
house, and the latter waa disarmed ' {ib. iii. 
466). Beaumont died on 3 July 1701. He 
was twice married : first, t« Felicia, daughter 
of Mr. Hatton Fermor of Eoston Ncaton, and ; 
widow of Sir Charles Cotnpton, and, second, I 
to Phillipe, daughter of Sir Nicholas Carew 
of Bedington, Surrey, bat by neither had ha 
any issue. 

[Nichols's LeicMtAzshire, iii. 733-9, 744 ; 
LqttToll'a Ilelation of Sute AfTairs (1357); 
Baraby'a Memoin (1S7E), pp. 402, 403 ; History 
of tbs Desertion (168S) ; Bamet's (hm Time, 
i. 787; OarkB'B I^fs of James II; Granger's 
Biog. Hist,, 3ad ed., iv. 306 ; Maraiday'a Bne- 
land, chaps, ix. and xvi. ; TavasaDd-Wilson^S 
Jsmea U and the Bake of Berwick (lS76)^pp. 
78-9.] T. F, K. 

BEAUMONT, JOHN (d. 1731), goologist, 
lived a retired life at Stone-Easton, Somerset- 
shire, where he practised as a surgeon. His 
letters to the Royal Society in 1676and 1083 
on the ' Rock-nlants growing intheLeadMinos 
ofMendipHilla' attracted much attention, and 
their author was advised by Dr.RobertHooke, 
a distinguished fellow of the society, to write 
the natural history of the county. Beaumont 
rave a specimen in bis ' Account of Okey 
[WookeyVhole and several other subter- 
raneous Urottoea and Caverns,' printed in 
Na 3 of Hoolce's ' Philosophical Collections ' 
for 1681, and some three years afterwards pre- 
nented a draft of his deeign to the society. 
He was elected a fellow in 1686, but soon 
laid his intended histon aside that he might 
devote himself to theohOT and spiritualism. 
He was a man of eonsLderable reading, of 
excessive credulity, and a firm believer in 
•iipematurat agency. His principal and cer- 
tainly most curious performance, ' An His- 



torical, Physiological, and Theological Treft* 

tiae of Spirits, Apparitions, Witchcrafts, and 
other Magical Practices,' 8vo, London, 17U6, 
is written in an amusing, gossiping slvle, 
and abounds with grotesque talee and illus- 
trations from little'lkDOwn authors. Hi* 
personal experience of spirits, good and bad, 
waa long and varied (pp. 91-4, 393-7) ; but 
he innocently contrives to lessen the effect 
of his narration by adding that in their 
Sequent visitations 'all would disswade me 
&om drinking too freely.' Of this work a 
German translation by Theodor Arnold ap- 
peared at Halle in 1721. Dr. Fowler, bishop 
of Gloucester, expressed high approval of this 
ciurious treatise (Thobesbi's JJiaiy, ii. 103, 
124). Beaumont was buried at Stone-£astoa 
on 23 March 1730-1. He had married Do- 
rothy, daughter of John Speccott, of FenhealS) 
Egloskeny, Cornwall; and hia wi&'s claim 
to the family estate involved Beaumont in 
a long and disastrous lawsuit. His other 

C'lications were: 1. 'Considerations on » 
k entituled the Theory of the Earth, 
pubUsht by Dr. Burnet,' 4to, London, 1093. 

2. Postscript to above, 4to, London, 1694. 

3. ' The Present State of the Universe,' 4tOi 
London, 1694 4. 'Gleanings of Antiquities, 
6vo, Limdon, 1724 (the third part of which 
contains additions to the ' Treatise of Spirits'). 

[Gough's British Topography, ii, 189, 3S3: 
Nieolaon's Historical Libraries, ei 1778, pp. 7, 
17-18; Plot's Stsflbrdshirs. p. 2fil ; MS. tAoans 
4U37, ff- 118-^2; Hay's Philosophical Letlen, 
p. 282 ; Letters of Eminent Literary Men, ed. 
Kir H. Ellis (Camd. Soc), p. 199; Stone-Eastoa 
Register j Law Cases in British Uuseum.] 

Q. G. 

BEAUMONT, JOHN THOMAS BAR- 
BER (1774-1841), founder of ' 



life to historic pointing, securing medals from 
the Royal Academy and the Society of Arts, 
At the time of the threatened Bonnparte in- 
vasion of England he raised a riile corps, 
urged that the people should be armed as 
sharpshooters, and is said to have trained hls 
men so perfectlv in riSe practice, that on ons 
occasion he held the tugst in Hyde Park, 
while his entire corps fired at it ^m a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifW yards. In 
1807 he founded the County Fire and the 
Provident Life office*, still carrying on husi- 
nesa in P^^ent Street, in officaa designed by 
himself He resisted a fraudulent claim made 
upon the fire company in 1838 by Thomsa 
'niurt«ll, and ultimately secured the com- 
mittal of this man and his associates to 
Newgate. Tbebrotlwr,JohnThuzt«iU(aftei> 
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WAtda eiecuted for tho murder of Mr. Weare), 
took up the quarrel, and miLd« ui attempt to 
murder Beaumont, wbich failed bj s mere 
kccident. Beaumont also t«ok an active 
part in the exposure of a fraudulent insurance 
Df6c» (the uotorioun West Middlesex), lu 
1825 he fought a^ainat the board of stamps, 
which charged hia comnanj with defrauding 
the inland revenue, and came off victorious, 
notwithstanding that he had been mulct in a 
fineof 600^ Under the pseudonym of Phi- 
Wthropos' lie published an eaaavon 'Life 
Iiuurance' in 1814. He established (in 
1606) the ProTident Institution and Savings 
Bulk in Covent Garden, and in 1816 he pub- 
lished an essay on ' Provident or Pariah 
Banks.' In 1821 he publiehed on 'Essay on 
Criminal Jurisprudence.' Sliortly before his 
death he founded the Aew Philosophical 
Institution in Beminiont Square. Ue died 
15 May 1841, aged 67. 

[C. Wnlfurd's Insumnra CjclopEcdia. i. 261-3; 
Bloraing Chmniclc, 20 Ma; 1841 ; Augelo's Bs- 
miniicenMB, toI. ii.] C. W. 

BEAUMONT, JOSEPH, D.D. (Ifllfl- 
1^9), master of Pelerhnuse, poet, was de- 
scended from the Leicestershire Beaumonts. 
He was the son of John Beaumont, clothier, 
and of Sarah Cbrke, his wife. He waa born 
at Hadleigh in SufTolli, on 13 March 1616, 
end was bapCiaed on the 21st of the same 
month. From his earliest years he diaulayed 
an extmordinary love of leamini^. He waa 
educated at Ilodleigb grammar school. Ue 
proceeded to Cambridge in 1631, and waa 
admitted as a pensioner to Peterhouse Col~ 
live on 26 Kov. His unirersitj career waa 
ft brilliant one; he took his degree of B.A. 
in lf(34, became a fellow of bis college on 
20 Nov. 1638, the master then being Dr. 
Coitin,afterwardsbishopof Durham. Richard 
Crasliaw, the poet, had now passpd from 
Pembroke tu Peterhouse, and in 1638 he and 
Beaumont received their degree of M.A. 
together. He read with great enthusiasm 
duHng the early yean of his fellowship, and 
gwned a high reputation for classic acquire- 
ments, although he never became a really 
tine sdiolar. In 1&40 ' he was called out by 
tliB master of his collt^, and appointed 

Kardian and director of the manners and 
imingof the students of that societr.' In 
1644 he was one of the royalist fellows 
ejected from Cambridge, and he retired to 
liia old home at Hadleig-h, where he sat down 
to write his epic poem of ' Psyche.' As this 
is of very great length, extending in its first 
form to twenty cantos, it is surprising to 
learn that its composition occupied Beau- 
moot onl^ elereu moutha. It was published 



modp D.B. a 
in 1660. Early ii 
Ely to reside, at 
unfortunately Mrs. 
fever, and died o 



early in J648. The poem represented the soul 
led b; divine grace and her guardian angel 
through the variauatemptationsand assaults 
of life into her eternal felicity ; it is written 
in a six-line heroic stanza, and contains, in 
its abridged form, not less than 30,000 lines. 
Beaumont cannot have fared particularly 
well during the Commonwealth. From 1043 
he held the rectory of Eelshall in Hertford* 
shire, aa non-resident, and in 1646 he added 
to this, or exchanged it for, the living of Elm- 
cum-Emneth in Cambridgeshire. He is said 
by church historians to have succeeded to a 
vacant prebend in Ely Cathedral in 1651, but 
hewasnotinstalledtillleeo. Andundeithe 
Commonnealthhe necessarily vacated,except 
in name, all his preferments. He married m 
1650 Miss Brownrigg', a niece nf Matthew 
Wren rq.T.],thB ejected bishop of Kly. Beau- 
mont bad been Wren's domestic chaplain. 
He resided for the next ten yeare on bis 
wife's property at Tatingston Place, Suffolk. 
During this period he wrote the Greater 
number of his minor poems. At the Restont- 
Beaumont was not forgotten; he wa« 
e of the king's chaplains 
I 1661 he went down to 
the bishop's request, but 
. Beaumont caugfatthe fen 
1 31 May 1663. She waa 
buried in Eh- CRthed™!. During his wife's 
fatal illness beaumont was appointed master 
of Jesus College, in succession to Pearson, the 
expounder nf the Creed: and after her funeral 
he proceeded to Cambridge with his six young 
children, only one of whom lived to man- 
hood. He restored Jesus Chapel at his own 
expense; but his connection with that col- 
lege waa brief. On 24 April 1663 he was 
admitted master of bis own college of Peter- 
house, His long-winded controversy with 
Dr. Henry More, the Platoniat, dates from 
1665. In 1674 he was appointed regiua 
divinity professor to the university, and de- 
livered a course of lectures on Romans and 
Oolossians, which he forbade his executors 
to publish. In lR8fl he was appointed to 
meet the leaders of nonconformity as one of 
the commissionen of comprehension. He 
continued to ei^oy good health to extreme 
old age, and, being in hia eighty-fourth year, 
persistfal in preacning before the university 
on 6 Nov, 1699. He was, howerer, very 
much exhausted by this exertion, and was 
attacked a few days aft«r with gout in the 
stomach. In great composure and resigna- 
tion of mind be lingereo until the 23rd of 
the month, when he died. He was buried in 
the college chapel of Pet«rbouse. Beaumont 
was on artist of somp pretension, and odomnd 
the altar of PetcrUouse Chapel with scrijH 
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tnie Bcaoea vhich hftve now diMppeared. In 
1703 Charles Beaumont, the only Burviri^ 
•on, brought out a new edition of hie fatbers 



[The life of Joseph Beanmont ma inittMl bj 
the Kev. John Qea. H.A., of Pet«rhouia, who 
affixed it to the collMtion of BeenniaDt'i miarel- 
leDWUB poemi which he flnt edited at CambriilgB 
in 1749. Fntther iaformatioo wu published % 
the Bbt. Hush Pigot in hii ■ Hiitoiy of Badleigb ' 
in 18S0. The complete poems of Beennont, in 
Englieh and latjn, wen first et^ted, in two 4to 
Tols., priTstely prints bj Uie Bev. A. B. 
Grosart ia 1B80, with a memoir, in which Mme 
important additions are made to the information 
pKaerved by Gee. Beaumont prefi led a top? of 
latin TerBM to tiie ' Mnate Jundio' of Williani 
Hawkins in IS34, and puhliahed in 1606, at 
Cambridge, ' Some Obaerratiani npcai the Apologie 
of Dr. Heiu7 More.*] E. Q. 



BEAUMOMT, JOSEPH, M.D. (1794- 
1866), waa boni at Cutle Doniugton, m Lei- 
cestenhire, 19 March 1794. He belonged to 
kfioiily which had lived more than four hun- 
dred yean at Long-lev, a fonn on the hillside 
tibore Holmfirth, in toJe west riding of Yark- 
ahim. His family was said to be connected 
with that of Francis Beaumont, the dramatist. 
His father was the Bev. John Beaumont, an 
itinerant pieaeher among the Weslejan me- 

thodiBt«,and hismotheTwas ada^bterof „d„tbecongTegationwasiingingtheiecond 
Colonel Home of Oibnltar. From them be , of these lineela^nk downonthTspotwher. 
inhented a keen taste for music and the fine 



trorersies which agitated the methodist com- 
munity he always took the liberal wde. Hii 
strong sympath; with the weak and the op- 
pressed occasionally ted him into error. I^, 
Beaumont was of course subject to the law 
of methodism which requires its minister* 
to change their pastoral cbai^ every three 
yean. In two instances, however, at tha 
urpent request of the people, be was reap- 

EDmted, after an interval of years, to E^in- 
urgh and Hull, in each of whidi be had 
previously laboured. It was daring his fint 
residence in Edinburgh that he obtained 
from the university the degree of doctor in 
medicine. He exercised his ministry for (ix 
years in I^verpool, eight vears in London, 
and three years each in Nottingham and 
BriatoL 

In the Tear 1821 he married Miss Susan 
Morton, daughter of Mr. Morton of Hardahaw 
HaU, near I^escot, Laocaahire, and sister of 
tbe wife of Dr. Morrison, the pioneer of mU- 
sions in China. By this lady, who survived 
him, he had a large family. He was elected 
by tbe conference of 1846 as a member of the 
legal hundred. On Sunday morning, 21 Jan, 
lB66,he entered the pulpit of Waltham Street 
chapel, Hull, and opened the service by aa- 
nouncing the linea — 

Thee while the first Archangel sings. 
He hides his face behind his wings ; 



arts, HewaaeducatedatKiiigvwood school, 
near Bristol, founded by Wesley for training 
the aons of lua preachers. While there young 
Beaumont was afUicted with a serious impe- 1 
diment in his speech, but, by great paina and 
resolution, he so completely mastered it as to 
becomeamoat fluent and impassioned speaker. 
Contrary to the wishes of his maternal rela- 
tives, who wanted bim to become a dergr- 
man in the established church, he chose the 
ministrv of the Wealeyans, as his father had 
done. After spending a abort time in the shop 
of a dispensing chemist in Macclesfield, he 
commenced tbe itineiancy in 1813, and soon 
became widely known as an eloquent and 
popular preacher. He had all the qualities 
of a true orator. Be possessed a sweet and 
powerful voice, a fertile imngination, and 
much literary cultivation. Dr. Beaumont 
waa in great request as the preacher of ser- 
mons on special occasions, and vast crowds 
assembled to hear him whenever he appeared 
in tbe pulpit or on the platform. He pleaded 
effectively for many benevolent objects and 
public institutions outside the limits of his 
own church. He bad a deep-rooted antipathy 
to hierarchical auumptions, and in tha con- 



spot wber« 
he stood, and, without sound or motion, died. 
He was in the sixty-first year of bis age. 

He published a few occasional sermons, and 
in ISSSa volume containing 'Memoirs of Mrs. 
Hary Tatham, late of Nottingbam.' A pos- 
thumous volume of ' Select Sermons ' by him 
was issued in 1869. 

[Life, with portmit, London. ISM; HiDnUa 
of the Methodist Conf«reDcss, vol. xiii.. fiir IBS9 ] 
■W.B.L, 

BHAUMONT, LOUIS db (d. 1333) 
bishop of Durham, is said to have been of 
royal descent, and related to the kings of 
France, Sicily, and England. Snrtees, in his 
'History of Durham,' makes bim srandson 
of John de Brienne, king of Jerusalem 
(d. 1SS7), by Berengaria, daughter of Al- 
dfiODBO DL of Leon, and thus son of Lonia 
de Brienne, who married Agnes, Viseountesa 
de Beaumont, about 1262 (Ahbblmb, Sitt. 
Ginial. v. 683, 684, vi. 137). Another ac- 
count, however, makes him grandson of 
Charles, king of Sicily (see DuavAUi. ii. 6(^ 
and SiTKTEES, i. xliv). He vras certainly 
akin to Isabella of France and her husband 
Edward II, for both of tbeaa call him 
■consanguineus' (cf. GRAnrTARBS, 757, and 
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RTitBit,iii.681). Accordingtctlieinacriptioit 
on his tomb LouU da Beaumtnit ww bont in 
France. He seems to have come over to 
England in the reign of Edward I, and was 
Sippolnted treuurer of Salisbury Catbedial 
•bout 1291 {FMti JBceltt. SarUb. 344). In 
this capacity he seenui to have drawn a re- 
buiia on his nead for neglecting to repair the 
ehuich. About the same time he appears to 
have held the prebend of Auckland (Jieifittr. 
Palatm. Duntlm. iij. czvii). On the death 
of lUchard Kellaw, bishop of Durham, in 
1316, the king, the queen, the Earl of Lou- 
CMter, and the Earl of Hereford had each 
Itii own candidate for the vacant office. As 
the daj of election came on, the church was 
filled with the above-mentioned nobles and 
their followers, as well as with the retainers 
of Louis de Beaumont and of his brother 
lienrj. Tlirents passed freely to slay the 
elected bishop if the monks should dare to 
chooseoneof their own number. They,how- 
ever, made choice of an outsider, the prior of 
Fincbale, who would have been admitted to 
the office at once had not the queen with bare 
knees besought Edward to favour her kins- 
man Louis. Th e case was transferred to the 
pope (John XXII), who consented to quash 
the election in coniideration of a fine so 
large that we are told it could hardly be paid 
in fourteen years. Next year Jolm XXII 
despatched two cardinals to England for the 
■afae of making peace between this country 
and Scotland. Louis de Beaumont, who was 
a man given to much ostentation, determined 
to take advantage of this visit and be conse- 
crated in their presence on St. Cuthbert's 
day. As the cardinals were on their road 
to Durham, accompanied by the Beaumont 
brothers, Gilbert de Middleton, warden of 
the Hai%bes, swooped down upon them at 
thehead of certain Northumbrian freebooters 
or' savaldores ' (1 Sept. 1317). The cardinals 
were merely stripped of their horses and 
forced to continue their Journey on foot, but 
the Beaumonts were carried off to Morpeth 
and Hilford respectively, nor were they 
liberated till a la^e sum of money bad been 

Siidastheirransom. Before the year was out 
liddleton was hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at London for his share in this oneoce, in 
the presence of the two cardinals whom he 
had robbed. The consecration of the new 
bishop took place next year, on 36 March 
I.SIS {Amuxl. FaKUn. i. SS2). From this 
lime Louis de Beaumont's life seems to have 
b>«ii one of constant btckeringe with all 
be came into contact with. He first quar- 
relled with the prior of St. Mary's, who had 
become security for the 3,000^ which the 
BMrclwnts had lent for the bishop's ransom. 



and BO annoyed him with threats of litiga- 
tion that the prior, who was a peaceable 
man, resigned his office in 13S2. William 
de Oisbum, who was elected his successor, 
seems to have been frightened out of ac- 
cepting a post that would bring him into 
constant communication with so sturdy a 
prelate. Next ^ear Louis de Beaumont ap- 
pears ss su[niorting the claims of the arch- 
deacon of Durham against the prior and 
chapter of St. Mary's, and threatening to 
accuse them before the pope of obeying 
neither their bishop nor archdeacon. laaeaS, 
throughout his whole episcopacy, he seems 
to have shown a special spite against the 
monks of his own cathedral. A few years 
later (1328) he was embroiled with Arch- 
bishop Melton of York on similar grounds. 
Both claimed the right of visitation m AUer- 
tonshire — Louis apparently on behalf of St. 
Mary's chapter, the archbishop on his own. 
It was to no purpose that the bishop at* 
tempted Ut prevent the prior and chapter 
from comine to terms with the archbishop. 
Their love for their immediate spiritual head 
was hardly sufficient to make them ready at 
his pleasure to break the arrangement they 
had already come to with the archbishop, 
who accordingly made several attempts %o 
enforcehisrigut of visitation. But no sooner 






ippeai 



in the borders of AJlertonshire 



than Louis called twether a host of armed 
men from Northumberland and I^edale^ 
reckless soldiers prepared to take away the 
archbishop's life at a word from their chief. 
The bishoD was careless how much he spent, 
archhishop, though wealthy, was 



lowed by suspension, and these were mat od 
the hishop^ part by three appeals to the 
legates, finally the qnestion was settled by 
compromise (l^^)- At the end of 1 332 th« 
archdeacon of Northumbria died,and Louis ap- 
pointed his nephew— a man who is described 
as being short and deformed — to the vacant 
office. A dispute as to visitation rights arose 
once more, and was again settled by a com- 
promise to last only for the bishop's life. Of 
the career of Louis de Beaumont outside 
his diocese Ettla is known. When the 
northern barons met at Pomfret under the 
Earl of Lancaster (May 1321), th^ deemed 
it right tolay their federation oath before the 
clergy of the province, who were summoned 
to meet at Sherbum in Elmet. Louis de 
Beaumont was present on this occasion, and 
it cannot be doubted that a man of his hi^h 
birth and courage had much to do with 
the decision there arrived at — to render aid 
against the Scotch invauons, but to hold 
political matters over till the next pariia- 
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ment, Louia does not soera to have been a 

TOT Tigoroiu protector of his palsitiiute 

rost the Scotel^ though tkLa vu oae of 
pleoA on which Edward II iwifod the 
pope to appoint him ; and wa have a lstt«r 
from that king reproaching' the biahop for 
being hj no means a 'atone wall' against 
the enemT. On 24 Sept. 13S3 Louia died at 
Brantingham, and was ouried two days later 
before the great altar in hia cathedral church. 
His character and eren his personal appear- 
ance hsTB be«n minutely ahetched by hia con- 
temporarv, Robert Orayatanee, sub-prior of 
St. Mar/a and his elected succeasor. Xhia 
writer deacribea the biahop aa comely-faatored 
but limping in each foot, over-laviah in ex- 
penditure, and, by the number of hia retainera, 
mvoWed in auch huge expenses that it was 
a saying of the time : ' Never was man so 
greedy to get, and yet ao raahly improvident 
of what he had gotten.' Forgetting all that 
heowed to thepriorof St. Maiyajhe bluntly 
answered his requests by an unvarnished re- 
fusal ; ' You do nothing for me, and I will do 
nothing for you. Pray for my death, for while 
I live you will get nothiiw.' Nevertheleaa 
he was a stem supporter oi the riffhts of his 
see, whether against archbishop.earl, or baron. 
He appealed in parliament for Ms rights over 
Bernard Castle, Hert, Oeyneford, and other 
forfeited manors of the Bruces and Baliols; 
and Edward II issued a confirmation of his 
claims against the Beauchampa fWarwick), 
Clifibrds, and others Into whose hands these 
estatea had &Uen. Towards the veir end of 
hia life Louis was formulating other claims on 
Morham and Weatupaethington (Upsetling- 
ton)againEttheScotch, who seem to have then 
eecuped them. For his unwavering assertion 
of the rights of hia own aee hia bit^rapher 
gives him great praise, and adds that though 
chaste he was unlearned. Indeed, ef Latin 
the bishop knew so little that before his con- 
secration ne had to take several days' leesons 
before he could read his part of the service ; 
and even then, when he came to the word 
' Metropoliticee,' which he could not maater, 
even with the aid of a little prompting behind, 
after a long pause he had to exclaim,' Seit pur 
dite,' ' Let it be taken as said.' The wc^ds 
'inFBnigmate'wereaaimilaratumbling-biock, 
and he could not refrain from whispering to 
those standing by, 'By 8t. Louis, the man . 
who wrote that word had no courtesy in him.' | 
Once consecrated he was very masterful in 1 
his own diocese, and got two Dulls ftcfjn the 
pope, one empowering him to appoint any ' 
monk be would prior of St. Mary's, and 
another to hold a tliird part of the priory's 
income while the Scotch wars lasted. He 
was a great builder, and commenced » spacious 



halt and kitchen with a ohapel attached at 
Middlehom. He was bnried oefore the high 
altar in Durham cathedral in a maguifioent 
tomb, ' wherein he was most excellently and 
lively pictured as he was accustomed to sintf 
or say mass.' This tomb, which Louis had 
prepared in his lifetime, is fully described in 
Davies's 'Durham Cathedral,' and wasmarked 
by a Latin epitaph (in hexameters) which 
claimed for its occupant the character of a 
man of royal birth, lavish, glee&l, and » 
constant enemy to sadness.' 

fitobart da OiavstanM ap. Wharton's Anglia 
Socia, i. 7fil-«l ; Qodvin'a Prtmiles, sd. Kich- 
ardson, 74fi-6; Raine'a Hiatorioal ^pen from 
the Northern R^atera (Rolls Series) , 266-8, &c. ; 
Hani^B RegistraiQ Dnnelmnisfl (Ricaidi K^- 
Iot), ij. 7, iii. &c. ; Annoles Fsalini, frc, in 
Chronides and Uemorioli of Edward I and II, 
vols. i. and ii.; Rjmer, iii. S81, PJO, 992, iv. 
297, lUS. 491 ; Sniteaa'a Htaturj of Horham, i. 
xixvii-zlr ; Dngdole't Bamnaga, ii. 50 ; Davids 
Ancient Kites of Darham Cathadnl, 31-7; 
Jones's Fasti ESccIsbIeb SariBborisaBis.] 

T.A.A. 

BZATTMOHT, PHILIP (1663-16S6), 
Jesuit. [See TsniioHD, Obwau).] 

BEAUMONT, EOBERT VB (A 1118), 
count of Heulon, feudal atateiman, was 
son of Roger de Beaumont (' de BeUomonte ' 

in the latinized form) and grandson of 
Hum&ey de Vielles, who had added to hia 
paternal flef of Pont Audemer, by the gift of 
his brother, that of Beaumont, ailerwarda 
' Beaumont-le-Roger ' (including Viellee), 
from which hisdasoendants took their name. 
Roger de Beaumont had married Adeline, the 
daughter of Waleran, count of Meulan (' de 
MeUente') in France, and was allied pater- 
nally to the ducal house of Normandy, of 
which he was a trusted counsellor. Bung 
advanced in years at the time of the inva~ 
aion of England, he remained in Normandy 
at the head of the council, and sent hie son* 
with William. Of these, Robwt fought at 
Senlac (14 Oct 1066), though confused 
with his father by Wace (Soman de Jlou, 
1. ia482) :— 

Bogiar Ii Veil, dt de Belmont, 
Aault Engleia el primier front. 
He distinguished himself early in the day 
by a chai^ on the right wing, in which he 
was the first to hnSk down the English 
palisade (Will. Poitoc, 1»1). On WiUwm's 
march into the midlands in 1068, he waa 
rewarded with large grants in Warwickshira 
(DofMS'Jay, 239 b), and Warwick CastU 
was entrusted to his brother Henry [see 
Newbukoh, Hexrt db]. Ho then practt* 
celly disappears for more than twenty yean. 
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He is uid to bdve striTen in 1079 to reconcile 
Bobert witi his father, the Conqueror (Obd. 
Vrr.), and ahortly dfterwards he succeeded, in 
risht of hie mother, to his uncle, Euzh, count 
of Meulau. On the death of the Conqueror 
^1068) he and hia brother espoused the cause 
of RuJFus, and were thenceforth high in hie 



manded from Robert, then duke of Nor- 
miuidy, the castellansmp of Ivry, which his 
bther had consented to exchange for that of 
BrionnB. The duke, resenting the request, 
mrrMted liini, and banded over Brioone Xo 
Robert de Heules. At the intercesmon of 
tlM count's aged father he was released on 
Payment ot a beavy fine, and restoTed to the 
cast«llaiiship of Brionne. But he was com- 
pelled to recover the castle b; a desperate 
•U^ (Okd. Vn. Tiii. 13). His father, 
Bo^, not long after entered the abbej of 
St. Feter of PrSaux (founded by his father 
mnd himself), and the count, succeeding to 
the fkmily£efs of Beaumont and Pont Auda- 
ma^ was now a powerful vassal in England, 
in Normandy, and in France (ib. viii. SG). 
He and Robert de Belesme, according to 
Ui. Freeman, thongh ' of secondary import- 
ance in the tala of the conquest and oi the 
reign of the first William, Became the most 
prominent laymen of the reign of the second' 
IWilLRiif.) In the struggle between Robert 
and William Hufus (lOM) he sided actiyely 
in Normandy with the latter (Oed. ViT.ii.S), 
and on WilUam invading France t« recover 
the Veiin (1097) he threw in his lot with his 
English lord, and by admitting him to hie 
castle of Uenlan opened the way for bim to 
Faria (ib. z. 6). He was now the king's 
diief adviser, and when Hilias of Maine 
offered to come over to him, dissuaded him 
from accepting the offer {i&. x. 7). He and 
lus brother were present at William's death 

gAug. 1100), and they both accompanied 
eniy in his hasty ride to Loudon {ib. x. 
14, 16). The count, adhering strenuously to 
Heniy in the general rising which followed 
tib. X. 18 6m ; W. Malm. v. $ 394), became 
liis 'specially trnBtedcounsellor'(»riH.iiii^.), 
and persuatled hua in the Whitson g^ot of 
J 101 to temporise discreetly with his op- 
ponents by ^vomiBing them all that they 
asked for (Obd. Vit. x. 16, 18). Ivo de 
Onwtmeaul, who had been a leading rebel, 
was tried and sentenced the following year 
(1103), and sought the influence of the 
powerful count, 'qoi pnaciguui erat bf 
GOnsiliarios regis,' for the mitigation of ] 
penalty. The cunning minister agreed 
mtervene, and U> advance him the means for 
a pilgrimage, on receiving in pledge his 



return (t%. zi. 3). Having thus added tc 
already large possessions, he attained tha 
height of wealtn and prosperity, and is di»- 
tinctly stated by Orderic (ib.) to have been 
created earl of Leicester (' inde consul in 
Anglii factus '). But of this theLords' com- 
mittee ' found no evidence ' (Srd Seport on 
th« Oiffrnty <tfa Petr, p. 133). Nor does ha 
appear to have been so staled, though ha 
possessed the tertiiu denariiu, and though 
that dignity devolved upon his soa. He waa 
now (1103) despatched by Henry on a mis- 
sion to Normandy, where from his seat of 
Beaumont he intrigued in Henry's intereat 
(ib. xl 6). On Henry coming over in 1104 
he headed his party among the Norman 
nobles {ib. xi. 10), and was again in closa 
attendance on him daring his visit of llOfi 
(>6. xi. 11), and at the great battle of Tench»- 
brai (28 Sept. 1106), in which he com- 
manded the second line of the king's army 
(ib. xi. 20). He was aeain in Normandy 
with the king 3 Feb. 1113, persuading him 
to confirm the monks of St. Evreul in their 
possessions (A. li. 43). The close of hie life, 
according to Henry of Huntingdon, waa 
embittered I^ the infidelity of his wife, but 
the details of the story are obscure. He ia 
also said by Henry to have been uived mi 
his death-bed to restore the lands he bad 
onjustly scquired, but to have characteristie> 
ally replied that he would leave them to hia 
sons that they might provide for hia salvai- 
tion (Hejt. Hitnt. 240, 806-7 ; W. BUuc 
V. { &t). He died 6 June 1118, and waa 
buried with his &tfaers in the cbapt«r-honse 
of Prftaux (Obd. Vit. xii. 1). 'On the 
whole,' says Mr. Freeman, ' his character 
stands fair' {WiU. Rttf.) Almost the last 
survivor of the conquest generation, ha 
Btraogely impressed the imagination of his 
contemporaries by his unbroken prosperity 
under successive kings, by hissteady advance 
in wealth and power, while those arovnd 
him were being ruined (Ova. Vii. xi. S), but 
above all by his unerring sagacity. * A cold 
and crafty statesman .... uie Achitoriiel of 
his time.'ne was deemed, says Heoiy oiHunt- 
ingdon (p. 306), ' sapientissiawu onmium 
hinc usque in Jerusalem,' and, aoQording to 
William of Malmeabury, was appealed to ' as 
the Oracle of Ood ' (v. J 407^. In th* con- 
test with Anselm he took the same Une aa 
his son in the contest with Backet, interven- 
ing to aave him from the vengeance of 
Rufiis, and in the council of Rockingham 
(109S) opposing his depoution, yet stMdily 
supporting the right of the crown in thie 
question of investitures <Jh. v. { 417). Fot 
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thiB, indeed, he wm excranmunicated {An- 
telmi Eput. iv. 99 j E&skbb, JBiil. Nov. 82). 
Eadmer (94) oomplaina that ha ^liked the 
English anal prevented thur promotion in 
the church. He is laid to have introduced, 
•fterAlexioeComnenoB,thefiishionofaaingle 
meal a day in the place of the Saxon pro- 
fiueneaa. Hit henefiu^ons to the church 
were tmall, bat at Leicester he rebuilt St. 
Mbtj'b aa a fbnndation for secular canons 
(ilfon. Atig. Ti. 467). The charter hj which 
he confirmed to his 'merchants' of Leicester 
their ffuild and customs will he found in 
Mr. T^mnpaon's < Essa^r on Municipal Eie- 
tory,' but tne storj of tus abolishing trial W 
duel is, thon^ accepted, probably umouuded. 
He had married, late in life nxm-7\ Eliza^ 
beth (or Ysabel), daughter of Hugh the Great 
of Vermandoia (or of Cr^pr) and niece of 
PhillpofFrMice(OBD.ViT.u.4). She mar- 
ried, at his death, William de Warrenne, 
having had by him, with five daughters, three 
•cms (Obs. Vit. zi. S), Kobert and Waleran 
[see Buuicoira, ROBBBT he, 1104-1168; and 
Bunxoirr, Walerut db, 1101-1166], and 
Hugh, 'eogoameixto Pauper,' who received 
the earldom of Bedford man Stephen {Out. 
SUph. p. 74). 

[Ordericni TitalU, lib. viii. ; Henr; of Eont' 
IngdoD (Bolls Binee) ; William of Malmaabory ; 
Monaatioon Anglieamun ; HicboU's History of 
LeicMter (1797), T>p. 31-3; Thompson's History 
of Leie«Btcr(pp. 37-31), and Enaj on Unnioipd 



History (pp. 83-40); Third ficport __. 

Dignity <^ a Peer ^. 133); Hanehi'a The 
Conqueror and his Compsniooa (i. 203-lS) ; 



BEAUMONT, ROBERT SB, EiBL or 
LucBetEK (1104r-1168), jnsticiary of En^ 
land, was sou of the preceding, arid a twin 
with his brother Waleran [see BBiuxoirc, 
Walebui db]. He seems, however, to have 
been deemed the younger, and is roohen of 
as pottnatvt in the ' Teata de Nevill.' He is 
stated to have been bom in 1104 (OxD. Vir. 
xi. 6) when his &ther was advanced in jmts, 
a date fatal to the atory in the ' Atnngdon 
Chronicle' (iL S29), that he had been at the 
Benedictine monMt«ry there as a boy, 'i^b 
Willelmi tempore' (Le. tmtt 1099). At his 
&ther's death (1118) he succeeded to his 
English fieb (Obi>. Vrr. xiL 33), being ap- 
parently considered the younger of the twins, 
and Henry, in gratitude for his father's ser- 
vices, brought him up, with hia brother, in 
the royal household, and gave him to wife 
Amicia. daughter of Ralph (de Wader), earl 
of NorfiiUc, by Emma, danghter of William 
(Fiti-Oebem), earl of Hereford, with the 
fief of Bri^uil for iter dovnr (it.) T3» 



and to his interview irith I 



Hesiry to Nonnaady, 

. . . _ with Pom Calixtns at 

Oisors (November 1119), where they are 
said to have astounded the cardinala hj theii 
learning. They were also present at hii 
death-lwd, 1 Dec 11S6 (ib. xiii. 19). In 
the anarchy that followed, war broie out 
between Robert and his hereditary foe, Booer 
de Toeany (_ib. r"'\ , 23). whom he eventually 
captured try hia brotner's assistance, ui 
December 1137 the twins returned tc Eng- 
land with Stephen, as his chief advisers, and 
Robert began preparing for his great founda- 
tion, hia Norman poasessious being oveiTnii 
{ii. xiil 36) in his absence (1138), till h« 
came to terms with Roger de Toesny (■%. 
xiii. 38). In June 1189 he took, with hia 
brother, the lead in seizing the bishops of 
Salisbury and Lincoln at Oxford (id. xiii, 40), 
and on the outbraak of civil war was de- 
spatched with him, by Stephen, to escort 
the empress to Bristol (October 11S9), and 
is said (but this is doubtful) to have received 
a grant of Hereford. He secured his in- 
terests with the Angevin party (tfr. »iii. 43) 
after Stephen's defeat (2 Feb. 1141), and then 
devoted nimaelf to raising, in the outsldrta 
of Leicester, the noble abbey of St. Mary 
de PrS (' de Pratis ') for canons regular of 
the Austin order. Having bestowed on it 
rich endowments, including those of iiis 
fatber'a foundation, be had it consecrated in 
1143 1^ the bishop of Lincoln, whom he had 
contrived to reeondle. In 1153 he waa still 
in Stephen's c(mfideno& and exerted his in- 
fluence to save his brotiier (Obbvibb, L 148), 
but on Henry landing in 1163 he anppliad 
him freely with means for his stmrcle (A. 
i. 163), and attending him, shortly alter hia 
coronation (December 1164) was rewarded 
with his lasting confidence, and with tiu) 
post of chief justiciar, in which capacity 
(' capitalis justicia ') he first appears IS Jan. 
1166 (Cart. Ant. W.), and again in 1156 
(Sot. Pip. 2 Ben. IT). He was now in the 
closest Bttondance on the court, and on the 
queen joiniuK the hinff in Normandy (De- 
cember 1168) be was left in charge of the 
kingdom, in a vice-rwal capacity, till the 
king's return 26 Jan. 1163, ffichard de Lu4» 
[<l' T-]> when in England, bwng associated 
with him in the government. He was pt»> 
sent at the famous council of Clarendon 
(13-28 Jan. 1164), and his name heads the 
Ust of lay ngnaturee to the ' constitutions ' 
(MS. Cott Claud. B. fo. 26), to which he ia 
said, tw hie friendly influence, to have pro- 
cured Becket's assent (Qhkvabb, i. 177). Aa 
with his htber, in the ijuestion of ii 

■.. i._.ii_ upheiij the claims ■ 

intainuig to the chnrch and 
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ftlnii H*Tiwiftn dovotion 6T611 gre&ter thui ^i* 
fBtheyi. In the great ciiiU at the council 
of Northampton (October 1164) he strove, 
with the Earl of Corovall, to reconcile the 
primate with the king, pleading hard with 
Bediet when the; visited him (12 Oct.) at 
hit house. The following day they were 
eommlssiooed to pronoonce to him the sen- 
tence of the court ; hut when Leicester, aa 
chief juBticiary, conunenced his address, he 
wu at once cut short hy the primate, who 
rejected his jurisdiction (QBRViSH, i. 186; 
Roe. Hov. L 222, 228 ; MateriaU, iL 893, 
Ac.} Early the next year (1166^ he was 
agaiQi on the king's departure, left in charge 
of the kingdom, and, on the Archbishop of 
Cologne arriTing aa an envoy from the em- 
paror, refiued to greet him on the ground 
that he waa a st^ism&tic (R. Dio. 1. 316). 
He appears to have accompanied Henry to 
Normandy in the spring of 1166, bat leaving 
Iiim, returned to his post before October, and 
retained it till his death, which took pUce 
iiill68(Itoa.Hav.i.269;.,lfm. Wav.-.Ckron. 
MaQnt.). It is said, in a chronicle of St. 
Haiy de Fri (Mon. Ang. ut i^fra), that he 
himaelf became a canon i^ular of that 
ftbbey, and resided there fiil^en vearB, till his 
de«th, when he was buried on toe south side 
of the choir ; but it is obvious that he cannot 
thus have entered the abbey. This earl was 
known aa U Bottu (to distinguish him from 
bis Eucceaaors), and also, possihly, as le Ooe- 
aai (MoTt. Ang. 1830, vi. 467). He founded, 
in addition to St. Hary de Prt, the abbey of 
0*rendon {Ami. Wtm. 233), the monastery 
of Nuneaton, the priory of Luafield, and the 
hospital of Bracldey (wrouglv attributed by 
Dugdale to his &ther), and waa a liberal 
benefactor to many other houses (see Bus- 
OAI.B). His charter confirming to his hop- 
geeees of Leiceoter their mercHant^d and 
(■astoms is preserved at Leicester, and printed 
<m p. 404 of the Appendix to the eighth re- 
port on Historical M8S., and copies of his 
chartara of wood and pasture are printed in 
](r. Thompson's essay (pp. 42-84). He is 
also aaid to have remitted the ' gavel-pence' 
DDpoaL but the aton', though accepted by 
Mr. Thompson (p. 60) and Mr. Jeafieson 
{Apptn^x to 8th Bfport, vt tupra, pp. 40^ 
406-7), u probably &lw. 

[Ordnieus Vitalis, lib. xii., ziii. ; Bogsr Hcrra- 
deD(Boll8S«ri»); Oerraasof CanlerbnrT(^.); 
S. Dieato (ti.) ; dUteriali for History of Thomas 
i Beckst (■«.) ; Hooastieon Angliraunia, ii. 
M8(mL 1830, Ti.«62-e9); Dngdalc'sBxronage, 
L8A-87; Ly«eltQn'sHeni7n(ITS7);NichoU'B 
Eistoi; of Lsiceriar (I79S^ pp. 24-68, app. viiL 
f. Ifi ; Thompson's History of Lmeeater (chap. 
Ti.X and Esvj on Htuiopal Sttory (1867); 



BEAUUONT, ROBERT na, Euu^ or 
LmcserBB (iL 1190), baronial leader, waa 
son of Robert de Beaumont, earl of Leicester 
[q. v.], who died in 1163. He joined the re- 
bellion against Henry H in &Tour of Prince 
Henry, which broke out in April 1173 ^Bir. 

I Abb.i. 46), and having obtainnlpeTmiBaion to 

I visit Normandy, shut himself up in hie castla 
ofBrfiteml(RDic.) His English fiefe were 

, confiscated in consequence, and an army sent 
against his town of Leicester, which waa 

' token and burnt (28 July), with the asception 
of the castle, after a siege of three weeks 
(iS.) Henry U himself marched on Brfiteuil, 

, 8 Aug., and(the earl havingfled before him) 
oaptored and burnt the p1^ on 26-6 Sept, 

1173. The earl is said to have been present 
at Oisore during the fruitless negotiations 
between the two Idngs, and to nave ap< 
braided Henry with his grievoos losses. But 
this seems incompatible with the fact that 
he landed from Flanders, at Walton, Suf- 
folk, 29 3e^ mS, at the head of a foree of 
Flemings (R. Die), and having been joined 
bv Hugh (Bigod), earl of Norfolk, plundered 
Norwich, and besieged and took the casfla 
of Hagenet on 13 Oct. Setting out for 
Leicester, he was intercepted at Fomham, 
near Buir St. Edmunds, by Richard de 
Luci and other sup^rters of the king 
(17 OetO, and token prisoner, with hia wife 
(Roa. Hov, ii 64-5). They were aent over 
to Henry {Sot Pip.) and imprisoned by him 
at Falaise, till his return to England, 8 July 

1174, when he brought them with him (Roa, 
Hov. ii. 61). Meanwhile the earl's castellan 
had brolien forth from Lucester, and ravaged 
the country round, and Henry now (31 July 
1174) extorted the snrrender of his castles, 
Leicester, Hountsorrel, and Gbobv(i£. ii. 66). 
The king took his prisoners bacu with him 
to Normandy on 8 August, bat by the treaty 
with Louis on 80 Sept. 1174 the earl's libe- 
ration waa provided for (16.) His castle of 
Leicester was, however, demolished (R. Dio. 
i. 404), and it was not tillJanuaiy 1177 that 
in the council of Northampton he was re- 
stored in blood and honoure {ib. Ii. 118), and 
hia castles (except Monntsorrel) returned to 
him. He accompanied the kin^ to Normandy 
in the siunmer, but is not again heard of till 
the spring of 1183, when, with the earl of 
Gloucester, he was arrested and impriaoued. 
He was, however, in attendance on the king 
at Christmas 1186, when he kept his coort 
at Guildford, and on the acceBuon of Richard 
(Jul^ 1189) he was completely reinstated 
{ib. lii. 6) and appointed at the eoronatiim, 
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8 Sept. 1189, to can? one of the sworda of 
«t(tt« {i6. iii. 9). He appeare u atteating & 
pltuter to the monka oi Canterbiuy, 1 Dae 
' ' "& (Gebtabb, L 603), but then 



wu known u Bobert (it) BtandietnuUtu. 
Oopiei of His charters to his hurgesses of 
liSicesteT will be found on pp. 36 and 44 of 
Air. Thompson's ' Esaay on Municipal His- 
tory.' He m&rried Fetrouilla (' Pamel "), 
heiress of the house of Qrantmeniil, who is 
said to have brought him the honour of 
Hiuckte; (Leicester), bat it is possible th&t 
he msf hsTS inherited it from his grandfather. 
Hie son and heir Bobert (Fit^Parael) was 
iryested with the earldom of Leiceeter by 
Richard BtMessina, early inll91(Roa.Hov.), 
and having distinguished himself in the cru- 
•ade and been subsequeDtl; captured bj the 
Idnffof France in 1 193, while defendingRonen 
ibr Richard, and liberated in 1196, died child- 
leas in 1204. Of this Robert's two 70une|er 
brothers, Roger was made bishop of St. 
Andrew's in Scotland, 1189, and William 
(founder of St. Leonard's at Leicester) was 
a leper. The great inheritance of the earls 
of Leicester consequently passed, through his 
two sistera, to the houses of de Montfbrt and 
deQuenci. 

[Roger Horadm (BoUs ssris^ ; R. ZKeeto 
(ih.) ; Dogdala's Baronage 1. 87 ; NichoU's Bis- 
toij of iMOfiiir, pp. 69-90; Thompsoo's His- 
tory of Leieescsr (^p. Tii.) aod Essa; on Ub- 
nielpal Biitorr ; ErtsD'a Court and Itineraiy of 
Henry II.] J. B. B. 

BEAUMONT, ROBERT (i. 1667), di- 
vine, may have belonged either to the 
Whitley Beaumonta of Yorkshire, whose 
arms were depicted on the gates of Trinity 
College aft«r his death, or to the Leicester- 
shire family, ao prominent in the sixteenth 
century. Beaumont went to Westminster 
School, and afterwards to Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; graduat«d B.A. in 1643-4, and b»- 
came feOow of his college; in 1660 he 
took the deoree of M.A. In the reign of 
Mary he flea with the OToteetant refugees, 
and resided at Zurich (Troubiet at Fnmh- 
furt, published in Phwiix, ii. 66). In 1556 
he joined the English congregation of Qeneva 
(Bumr's lAvre ae* Angloit, 8). Returning 
to England after the death of Mary, he 
was admitted Margaret professor of divinity 
(1569), He proceeded B.D. in 1660, and on 
38 Sept. of that vear was presented by the 
Earl of Rutland to the archdeaconry of 
Huntingdon. In 1561 he became master of 
Trinicy Collie, and vacated his prof easor- 
■hi^ He conunenced D.D. in 1661, and in 



that year disputed a theua in divinity befon 
Queen Elizabeth on her viut to Cambrid^ 

He was vic»«hancellor of the tmivemty 
in 1664-5, and was collated to a canonry of 
Ely on 15 Nov. 1664. In 1666 he was a 
second time made vice-chancellor, and died 
in that office in 1667. (For his prefermenta 
see Lb Note's Jbiii L 355, iL 62, LiL 604, 
654,699). 

Dr. Beaumont is a prominent figure is 
the movement of the Calviniats at Gam- 
bridge affainat conforming to the ordinance* 
of Elizabeth and Parker. Dr. Baker, in hit 
preface to Fisher'a sermon on Lady Mai^ 
garet, mentions Robert Beaumont as 'ft 
learned good man, but deeply tinctured.' By 
'deeply tinctured' Baker has been thought 
o mean that Beaumont was not &ee from 
Romish doctrine {Ahtmni Wettmoiuuterih 
en»e», 8) ; but though in his will Beaumont 
confesses that he once was in ' that damnable 
pit of idolatry.' all his pnblic acta and hit 
connection with Geneva point towards ptui- 
tanism. He subscribed to the articles of 
, and, both by signing a request to the 
synod concerning rites and ceremonies, and 
by voting with oie minority in convocatjon 
for the aiz articles on discipline, he su]k 
ported the anti-ritualistic side in the church 
(Stbtpb, Am. I. i. 480, 601, 504, 612). In 
a letter to Parker, 27 Feb. 1664, he disap- 
proves of dramatic representations among 
the students (FtriXBB'sClimdrtifoe, 266). On 
26 Nov. 1566 Beaumont with Kelk, mastw 
of Magdalen, Hutton, master of Pembroke, 
Longworth, master of St. John's, and Whit- 
gift, then Margaret professor, wrote to Oecil 
as chancellor of the university for a remjsuon 
in the ordersjust issued by the queen throng 
Parker for enforcing the uae of the aurpbce 
at Cambridge. Cecil was angry and Parker 
CODtemptuouB (Stbitb's Lift of Parker, i, 
386, letter in the appendix) ; thereapcm 
Beanmont wrote in his own name a submis- 
sive letter to Cecil, saying that he waa careful 
to observe order hiineelf and only wrote on be- 
half ofothen^i:anfiJounMJir5.8,art64). Dr. 
Beaumont and Sir William Cecil had many 
dealings together on unimportantmatteta (SM 
Lekor'b ^atePai>«r«, 1547-80). Beaumont 
left a wiU (dated 1 May 1567), in which h« 
bases bis salvation on the free adoption of 
Qod, and desirM to be buried without ' the 
jangling of bells or other popish ceremoniea.' 
He also bequeathed 60/. to Trinity College. 
[Cooper's Athsme Contabrigienses, i. tUS; 
Alumni WeBUaonastsrieosefl, B ; Si^Tps's Annab 
of tJie Befornution, i. i. and ii, ; Lif« of Birker, 
book L, and Qeneml Isdei to Strype; Bum's 
livre dm Anglois k Genive ; Troubloa at FEsiik> 
fort (IfiZfi), repctnted in Rmnix, ii.; Ltnon^ 
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Vtmi Eoclesue AnKlieuKe; Ooope^t AaaxiM 
of Chmbridga, ii.; Biabop Fiihsr's Sermon far 
JMj HargKret, sd. Hjnwn, U ; B^er HS3. 
iiL SOe, xuiL 427, 43U.] A. O-ir. 

BEAUHONT, ROBERT (A 1639), 
MMjiat, WM t, man of ■ Tetired life And 
■olituT dtspooition, if his testimonj of hia 
owa chaneter, which he gives in the pre&ce 
to his book, is to be believed. He is chiefly 
remukable for his ' Himives,' which are, in 
plain speech, letters, and seem, from one 
ntrt of Beaumont's epistle to the reader, to 
M hia own composition, and from another 
part to be the composition of others. But 
the former intimation has the stronger sup- 
port. It is evident thej were written upon 
supposititious occasions. Letters, be says, 
should be lilce a weU-fumished table, where 
every gueet may eat of what dish he pleases. 
This reminds us of BickerstafTs tmce-popular 
<^erR, ' Love in a Village : ' 

Th* world is a wall-fnmiihed tabls, 
Wbsre gn«6ts an pnimiieuoaal; Mb 

Tt» Msaja are fifteen in nnmber, and are 
on the various p&rts of the body — the head, 
eye, nove, ear, tongue, and so forth. They are 
full of trope and figure, frequently with much 
&rce of application, <}uaint and sententious. 
The precise title of his work is as follows : 
* Love's Missives to Virtue ; with Besaiee, 
Lond. printed by William Qodbid, and are 
to be sold at the signe of the Star, in Little 
Britain, 1660.' Small 8vo, pp. 120. 

[Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Lowndca't Kbtiog. Hao. 
i. lU ; Sir E. Bijrdges' Beitituta, 3, S78-8IJ 

BEAUMONT, 'raOMAa WENT- 
WORTU (1792-1848), politician, was the 
eldest son of Colonel Thomas Richard Beau- 
mont, of Bretten Hall, Yorkshire, and 
Dmu, dau^t«r of Sir B. W. Blackett, 
Iwronet, of Hexham Abbey, and was bom 
16 Nov. 1792. Ete was educated at Eton, 
and in 1800 became a fellow commoner of 
St. John's CoUege, Cambridge, where he 
gradiiated BA. in 1818. In 1818 he suo- 
caeded his father in the repreaentation of 
Northumberland, but in ISiid he lost the 
election, under circumstances which led to a 
duel on Hamburgh sands with Hr. Lambton,. 



berland, and from the passing of the Reform 
Bill he continued to represent the southern 
divimon of the county until 1837. In. early 
Kfi) ha was a member of the Pitt Glub, but 
fmm 1820 an advanced liberal, and among 



the most energetic of politicians in the cause 
of refonn. Acquiring, on the death of hia 
mother in 1831, a large accession of property, 
he took also an active interest in the advance- 
ment of the fine arts, and by his munificent 
generosity won the attachment of many 
friends. He was one of the chief originators 
of the ' Westminster Review,' to which he is 
said to have contributed some articles. Some 
of his verses are contained in the 'Hus« 
Etonenses,' He died at Bournemouth 10 Dec. 
1848. 

[Animal Sagiitar, zei. SIS ; lAtJner's Loesl 
Bemrdi of Ksmarksble EvanU in Northombar- 
land sod Dnrham (1897), p. 3fi4.] T. F. H. 

BEAUMONT, WALERAN Da, CoTnra 
ov Mbcuit (1104-1166), warrior and feudal 
statesman, was the twin brother of Robert, 
earl of Leicester [see BBAtmonT, Robbkt na, 
1104-1168] and the son of Robert, count of 
Meulan [see Bbufhout, Robebt sb, A 1118]. 
Bom in 1104 (Ord. Vit. li. 2), and brought 
up inth his brother, he succeeded at nis 
father's death (1118) to his French fief of 
Meulan and his Norman fief of Beaumont (A 
zii. 33). In the struggle of 1119 he was fiuth- 
"-•^ '- Henry I (ib. in. 14), probably because 



'illiam'Clito' and Anion (1112)waa 

eagmly joined by him (tb. xii. 34). He was 

Dresent at the conspiracv of Croix St. Leu- 

li, Sept. 1123 (_ib.), and threw himself into 



his castles of Brionne and Pont-Audemer 
were besieged and captured (Roe.Ho^ L 18t>, 
Hbw. Hunt. 245, 8m. D»bb.> On the 
night of 24 March 1124 he reheved and 
re-victualled his tower of WatteviUe, hat 
was intercepted two days latw. hj Ranulf 
of Bayeux, near Bonrg Thorolde, and taken 
prisoner with thirty of his knights (Obs. 
Vu. xii. 39), Henry ULtorted from hi« 
the surrender of Beaumont, his only remaiQ- 
ing castle, and kept him >n cle«e confinement 
for soma five years (v6.). He vras present-, 
with his brother at Henry's deathbed, 1 Dec. 
1136 {ib. liii. 19), but warmly e^oused tb« 
cause of Stephen, and receival the promise- 
of his infant daughter in 1136 (i£. uii, 22),,. 
Returning to Normandy after Eaater, bx. 
assist hia brother against Roger de Toeeny^ 
he captured him after prolonged warfare on 
3 Oct. 1136 {ib. ziii. 27). Joined bv Stephen 
the following spring be hastened Wk witjtu. 
liim to England in Dec. 1187, at therumouv^ 
of rebellion (&. xiii. 83), but was sffain des-- 
patched by him to Normandy in May 113^ 
' suppress his of^oneuts {ib. xiii. 37J. R^ 
ming to Engluid with his brother, beim 



turning b 



o.?lc 
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tbe end of the jmj, Uiej contiaued 

M Stephen's chief adviaera, and headed the 
(qipoBition to the biBhop of Salisbiuy and hia 
aephem (OmC. Step/L) At the councU of 
Ouord (June 1139) ntatt«ra came to a crina, 
Mid, in a riot between the foUowere of the 
lespaetiTe parties, the bisbopB were seized 
by the two earls, and impnsoned, at their 
•dTice, by Stephen (Obd. Vit. liii, 40 ; Gat. 
StepA.) This gave ' the signal for the civil 
war' (Stttbbs, OOrut But i. S26), in which 
the earl, active on Stephen's aide, ' 

warded by him with a grant of Wt 

(and, it is said, the eaSdom) towuda the 
' e of 11S9. At the battle of Lincoln 
lien's com- 
t, and left 
i. 42 ; 6e(t. 
St^k. J Hbit. Hunt, 270; Gbbvibi, i. 116), 
and though he hastened tA assure the queen 
that he would be faiths to the captured 
king lib.), he assisted Qeo&ey of Anjou to 
beaiege Rouen in 1143. In 1146 he went 
on ^ilgrimag« to Jerusalem (C%ron. IfomX 
having (as ' count of Heulan ') entrusted his 
lordship of WorcestATtohis brother, the earl 
of Leicester, and to the sheriff (App. bth 
S^xtrt HitL M8S. p. 301). On hia re- 
tnm, he adhered to uie empress, and held 
'Worcester against Stephen m IIKX The 
king took the town, but not the castle (Hrar. 
Hlnrr. 382), which he again attacked in 
1162. He erected two forts to block it np, 
) treacheronsly induced to destroy 



(S Feb. 1141) he was one of Stephen 
manders, but fled at the first onset, a 
him to his fate (OSD. Vii 



them bv the count's brother (Oebtasb, 
148). He would aeemto have subsequently 
withdrawn to Normandv, where he was cap- 
tnted by his nephew, ^bert de Hontfort. 
who imprisoned aim at Orbee till he restored 
to him his fief of Hontfort {C&ron. Norm.) 
He reappears in attendance on the court 
early in 1157, and in May IieO is one of the 
witnesses t« the treaty "between Henry II 
and Louis. Henry took his castles into his 
own hands about/anuarr 1161, but he is not 
agun mentioned. He died in 1168, bemg 
buried on 9 April. His son, Robert, count 
ofMeulan (if. ll81>,joined in Prince Henry's 
tebeUion against his father, Henrr II, in 
1178 (Bbsbd. Abb. L 46), and was ather of 
Bobert, count of Meulan, exoommonicated 
as a member of John's faction in 1191 (Boe. 
Hot.) 

[Oiderie Titalis, lib. zi. zit. ; Qervan 

id HanryofHantJDgdon (Bolls sories): 



rOiderie Til 
teroaiy and H 



Oerta Stephani (Eng. Hist. Soc), 

Chronica HuTmaonin ; Lytteltoo'i Menty il 

il7fl7) vol. i. ; Nichols's History of Leicester 
1786) pp. 13-4 ; Green's Hiatorv of Wonaster, 
Ml. 265-6; Eyton's Oourt and Itii 
HsnrylL] 



>■ 47, 49 ; 



tinsrary o 
J.H.& 



BKAVllB, PHILIP (1768-1818), captain 
in the royal nary, son of the Rev. Jamea 
Beaver, curate oi Lewknor in Oxfordshire, 
was bom on 28 Feb. 1766. When little mors 
than elereit be lost his father ; his mother, 
left poor,accepted the ofier of Captain Joahoft 
Kowlej, then commanding the Monarch, to 
take the boy with him t« bca. Hia navid 
service be^ in October 1777 ; and daring 
the following year, aa midshipman of tlw 
Monarch, he witnessed the fight, celebrated 
in Bong, between the ArethoM and Bell^ 
Ponle (17 June), and had his small ahare in 
the notorious action off Ushant (27 July). 
In December he followed Bowley to tlw 
Suffiilk, and went in her to the West Indies, 
He continued with Bowl^, by this time nu- 
admiral, in the Suffolk, Conqueror, TerriUe^ 
and Princess Boyal, in the fleet under ad- 
miiala the Hon. John Byron, Hvde Pariraf, 
and Sir Qeotve Bodney, during Uie eventftil 
years 177S-60, and afterwarda under Sir Pet«r 
Parker at Jamaica. AtJanuuca young Beaver 
continued during the rest of the war. Qn 
3 June 1783 his patron, Admiral Bowley, 
advanced him to the rank of lieutenanL 
During the next ten years he resided princi- 
pally with his mother at Boulogne, his naval 
service being limited to a few months in 1790 
nd in 1791, on the occaaions known aa tha 
ipaniah and tha Bussian armaments. 

In the end of 1791 he aaaodatod himself 
with a scheme for coloninn^ the island of 
on the coast of Africa, near Siem 
Leone, and left England for that place on 
14 Apnl 1792. The whole affiur saema bom. 
the b^inning to have been conducted without 
forethought or knowledge. The would-be 
settlers were, for the moat part, idle and 
dissipatfld. Beaver found himself at sea in 
command of a reasel of 260 tons, with 66 
men, 34 women, and 81 children, mostly 
sea-sick, and all equally useless. When they 
landed, anything like discipline was nnab* 
tamable. The partv, assembled on shore, 

Crant aliice of law, industry, oi 
directors lost heart and took an 
early opportuni^ of returning to Ei^land. 
The command devolved on Beaver, and 
during a period of eighteen months he en- 
deavoured, by unceanng toil, to keep a little 
order and to promote a little industry; but 
were qnit» unfitted for the work 
ler of lire, and the greater number of 
them died. The miserable remnauta of the 
party evacuated the island in November 1 793, 
and went to Biem Leone, whenoe Beaver 
obtained epaaMgetoEngUiidfUduiivedM 
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Fljniuratii 17 Hkr 17M. 'WarwiUi FVutM 
lud niMJitiititt been dAclued* *"'^ % pioolftm^ 



offioen to rMiort thenualTM to the kdminlty. 
BeATer IwdleltiiioTtUy bound to Btajwith the 
eolony. <If I duobey their loidahips' orden 
in the " Quette," * he wrote to the tecntMj 
of the adminlty, 'I know that I am liable 
to lose my conuniMion ; uid if I obey them, 
I never deBerved one.' His eicuaes had been 
&TOimbly received, uid vithin two months 
after hie return he wu appointed flist lieu- 
tenant of the 64-gun ship Stately. 

This shi^, commanded by Captun BIUt 
SoukIss, Ruled for the Ea^t Indlee in March 
17&5, but near the Cape of Good Hope fell 
in with Sir Oeorge Elphinitone, afteiwards 
Iiord K«th, and was by him d A^ed to take 
part in the cooqueot of that settlement. Sub- 
■eqiuoitl^ri ii> the East Indies^ the Stately was 
•ngased in the leducticm of Ceylon, and on 
the homewud voyage anin met with Sir 
Oeorve Eltphinstone off Cape Agulhas. It 
was blowing' very hard, and, U she joined 
the admiral, a violent squall rent her sails 
into ribbons and threw the ship on herbeam- 
ffids. ^le smart seamaulike manner in 
which she was righted and broii|^t into 
nation, with new sails set, oaoght the ad- 
miral'a attentioi^ and a few days later he 
mored Beaver into hii own ship. Sir 
Geo^e ratninad to England in the spring 
fl/ infT, and, u first Itentenant of the flag- 
sbip, BtAfta should, in ordinary cooTBe, have 
been promoted. In this, however, he was 
disappointed; hewaastillalieutenantwhen, 
in ioA next year, I>ord Keith was appointed 
to the command of the Mediterranean station, 
and went out with his lordship as first lieu- 
tenant of the Foudroyant and afterwards of 
the Baiileur. The jnniors were appointed, as 
it aeoned to Beaver, tar promotion rather than 
for duty. He was thus driven to bring Lord 
Oodirsne, the jonior Ueotnnant, to a coort- 
niaitial for disrespect. Lord Cochrane, thouj^ 
admonished to avind flippancy, was Boqnitted 
«f tlie eharre, whidi Beaver was told ought 
not to haveuMn pressed. The circumstance 
did not, however, interfere with the admi- 
tbI's good will On 19 Joue 1799 Beaver 
was made a commander, and a few months 
later waa appointed b^ Lord Keith to the 
fia^«hip as acting aasiHtant-captain of the 
fleet. I)aring April and May 1800 Beaver 
was qiecjally employed in oommand of the 
npested bombardments of Qenoa, and on 
the mrrender of Massena was sent home 
with the demtohea. Unfortunately for him 
Harmgo had been fought before he arrived ; 
it was known in England that Qenoa was 
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first been won; and Beaver went back to' 
Lord Keith withoat his expected mnmotion. 
On his wa^ out be was detainea for a fort- 
night at Gibraltar, where he took the OPgDi^ 
tunity to get married to a yoong lady. Miss 
Elliott, to whom he had been for some time 
engaged. Shortlv after rejoining the admiral 
he was advanced to post rank, and appointed 
to the command of the flag-ship, in which 
he had an important share in the operationa 
on the coast of Egypt (1800-1); but in 
June of this latter year, being weary of ths 
monotony of the blockade, he obtained per- 
mission to exchange into the D£tenmn£a 
frigate, and in her was sent up to Constanti- 
nople with despatches. The sultan was de- 
sirous of acknowledging this service with a 
large sum of money, which Beaver powtively 
declined, though be afterwards consented to 
accept a diamond boi for hiimujlf and a gold 
box for each of the lieutenants. He also re- 
ceived for his services in Egypt the Tnridsh 
order of the Crescent. 

On the conclusion of the peace td Amiens 
the DSterminto was ordered home, and was 
»id off at Portsmouth on 19 May 1803. 
Beaver now settled down on shore, and waa 
placed in charge of the sea f^eibles of Essex 
in July 1803. Throe years Uter he vras a[»- 

Ginted to the Acaeta, 4l>.gun frigate, and in 
r proceeded to the West Indies, where he 
remained until aft«r the capture of Mara 
tinique, in Februair 1800. He was then sent 
home in chaige of convoy and with a laige 
number of French prisoners. Some monuia 
later he was appointed to the Nisus of 38 



He arrived on the station in time to take m 
very distinguished part, under Vice-admiral 
Albemarle Bertie, in the reduction of Mauri- 
tius (November 1810), and, under BeaiHwl- 
miral the Htm. Robert Stopford, in the con- 
quest of Java (August and September 1611). 
Afl«rneariy a year spent in the Motambiqn» 
and on the coast of Madagascar, towards th» 
end of 1812 the Nisus received her ordera 
for England, and in the Utter days of March 
181S put into Table Bay on her homewan) 
voyage. Here Beaver, who had complained 
of a slight indisposition, was seiied with a 
violent inflammation of the bowels, and, 
after a few days of the most djcrwaating 
torment, died on 6 April 

Beaver was a man of reaai^AblB energy 
and ability, and in the exceptional poets 
which he held, both in the Mediterranean 
and in the Esyst Indies, he performed his 
duty not only effectively^ but without awak- 
ening the j^ousy of his seniors whom he 
temponrily nipenieded. So far se his p«^ 
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feflsion permitt«d, he was an abnoat omui- 
Torous reader of solid books ; during one 
cruise he read entiiely through the ' Encj'- 
clopKdia Britannica.' In command he waa 
a strict discipliasTiaii ; but at a time when 
strictness not un&equentl; d^enerated into 
crueltj, no cha^ (tf tytaimy was evei made 
agunst him ; and yet, says his perhaps par- 
tial biographer, ' the pardonable weakness of 
forwiving a little more frequently would, 
perhaps, have brought the commander's cha- 
racter nearer to pertection.' 

By his early death, and the previous bank- 
Tuptuy of his agent, hit widow, with six 
children, was left but poorly proyided for. 
The efforts of his frienda in her behalf pro- 
duced no result, and the was eTentuklly 
reduced to accept the situation of matron of 
Greenwich Hospital school as a refuge from 
pecuniary distress. 



Beazley 



[The Life and E 



I of CafjtaiD Philip 



Chptaia W. H. Smyth, B.N., K.8.F., F. 
8ro, 1329 ; CapUia Beaier himsslf pablisb«d an 
•ocoQiit of bis BuLama ezperiaDcee, under ths 
title of African Memoranda, 4to, ISOC ; ha also 
coutribated to the papers of the day some letters 
on nanUcal gnhjecta. a seleetioa of lAicb iras re- 
pablished by Captain Smyth.] J. S. L. 

BEAVOB, EDHOND {d. 1746), captun 
in the royal navy, was made a Leutenant 
on 2 March 1733-4, and whilst serving in 
theWest Indies was promoted by Sir Chaloner 
Ogle to command tne Stromboli flreship in 
the summer of 1743, and, in company with 
the Lion, 60 gaaa, was sent home with a 
couToy of thirty merchant-eliipe. Very bad 
weather scattered the fleet ; several of the 
convoy were lost, and the Stromboli, dis- 
masted and in an almost sinking condition, 
just managed to get into Einsale harbour. 
TTiere she was refitted, and arrived in the 
Downs on 21 Dec. Towards the end of the 
next vear he was appointed tc the Fox frigate, 
and during the sprmg and summer of 174S 
was employed cruiaingj with some success, 
■gainst the Dunkirk nnvateers in the North 
^sa. In September he was in Leith roads, 
engaged in assisting the transport of the 
army, and in stopping, so far as possible, the 
communications of the rebels. On the even- 
ing of the 21st, after the defeat of Sir John 
Cope's army in the morning, thePox became 
a place of refuge for numbers of the soldiera 
who could not get into the castle, the town 
gates being held by the enemy. Beavoi'a 
position was not an easy one for a younf 
officer ; for he had no instnictions, and did 
not know how far his auUiority extended. 
The rebels wtrt in poweeaiou of Leith, uid 



wonld not allow him to communicate with 
the shore, even to get fresh proTisione. On 
6 Oct. he wrote that there were 1,200 cebela 
quartered in Leith ; and though he thoogfat 
that a few shot mi^t dislodge them, ha was 
not certain that it would meet with their 
lordships' approval. A few weeka latw li» 
put to sea on a cruise, and in aviolentstonn 
the Fox went down with all handa, 14 Nov. 
1745. 



BEAZLET, SA3nJEL (1786-18ei), 
architect and playwright, was bom in 17£i6 
in Parliament Street, Westminster, iriien 
his father carried on the business of an archi- 
tect and surveyor, and died at his residence) 
Tunbridge Castle, Kent, on 12 Oct. 1801. 
When at schnd at Acton, a boy of tweho 
years old, he wrote a fitrce and constructed 
the stage upon which he and his comrade* 
perfonned it. As a ^outh he volunteered for 
service in the Pemnsula, and etoetiencoi 
many romantic adventures, which he wa« 
fond of relating in aftoylife to his friends. 
Ae an architect Ee enjoyed a considerable pra^ 
tiee, especially in the construction of theatres, 
of which he certainly designed more than any 
other architect of his day. The Lyceum, St. 
James's, City of London, the Strand front c£ 
the Adelpht, and the colonnade of DmrylAna 
were among those erected by him in London, 
and he pr^ared drawing for two theatres 
in Dubljn, two in Belgtum, one in Brudl, 
and two in different parts of India. With- 
out presenting much artistic attraction, his 
theatres possessed the merit of being well 



for the university of Btrnu. His last most 
important works were erected for the South- 
Eastem Railway Company, and include their 
terminus at London Brid^,mo«t of their st»- 
tiona on the North Kent line, and the Lord 
Warden Hotel and Pilot Bouse at Dover. 
Like hiathoaties, theywerealwaya well anitod 
to their puiposea. He was a most proliflo 
writer of dramatic pieces, of which upwards 
of one hundred are ascribed to his pen. They 
are chiefly fiuces and short comedies, showing 
consideruile mechanical dexterity. Among 
the best known are: ' Five Houre at Brighton/ 
the first of the author's plays performed, 'The 
Boarding House,' ' la ha Jealous F ' an ooeretta 
in one act composed for Mr. Wrencn, and 
first performed at the Theatre Royal English 
Opera House on 2 July 1816, 'Orelna Green,' 
■ The Steward," Old Customs," The Lotterr 
rpj^j, ,„ ,r. ... ,t,__j:.,___, ™-___, 

'Hiouti 



t,' 'Mv Uncle,' •BaSelraV Wivea/ 
4 to BaOitadti'Fin and Watar.'ud 
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•Tlu Bull's Eeftd.' He aloo wrote EngUih 
veiuons of the operu of ' Robert the Iwil,' 
'TheQueenofC;^nu,'and'Ls8oiuiuubiUiL,' 
■which last if said to htve been adapted \^ 
him to the pronunciation of Halibmi, bv 






1 mommg 
ber at her bedude. He oIbo wrote 
•The BouS ' 1828, and • The Oxonians,' 1B30. 
These are cleverlj conntructed, but to modem 
ta«t« tiiej seem tedious and formal. 

In private life Beaile^ was a pleasant 
Gom|ianion, a good and witt;^ oouwur, some 
of his iotuTnoU being remembered and re- 
peated to this day, such as his repljr to a 



they had emei 
He died sudaenlj of an 
n the sLity-aixth year of 



tar conTenation. 
apoplectic taiian 

[B^ld«r, IBSl ; Oent. Usg. 1829, ISCl.] 
a. W. B. 

HECHE, Sm HENRY THOMAS BE 

LA (17W-1865), geologist, the lagt of an 
ancient family, was bom in a London suburb 
in 1796. liosmg his father, a military officer, 
■t a Terr eaily age, youno- Da la Beche was 
sent to the grammar school at Ottery St. Marr 
ID DeTonahire, but his mother soon removed 
thenoe, first to Chaimouth and afterwards 
to Lyme Regis, so iamons for its liassic fossLlB, 
in c<Hlecting which the young student showed 
the first evidence of his taste for natural his- 
tory. Intending to follow the profession of 
bis &thei, Henry De la Beche entered the 
military achool at Great Marlowe in 1810; 
vhere the artistic powers of sketching, after- 
vaids so useful to "ir" in his geologiaal worh, 
were sedulously onltivated. But his mili- 
tary career was short The general jieace of 
18t6 led Da la Beche. in company with Hur- 
•hison and many otner active and restless 
■pints, to quit the army. 

De la Beche settled in Dorset, where the 
geological structure of the district engaged 
his attention i but he soon found the need of 
wider culture and information, and when in 
1617. at the age of twenty-one, he became a 
memW of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, it became clear to bim that he must 
seek abroad for deeper tuition. For the four 



mena of the Alps, and spending his time 
ohiefly in Switzerland and France, he gained 
a Mund knowledge of mineralogy and petro- 
graphy. In 1819 De la Beche's observations 
«n the temperature and depth of the Lake 
•f Geneva were printed in the 'Biblioth^ua 
UoiroreellB ' (r^rinted in the ' Edinburgh 
' "■'"TO), and in the same year his first 
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geological paper, ' On the Seoondsir Foraut- 
tions of the Southern Coast of EngUnd,' ap- 
peared in the ' Transactions of the Qeol<^<»l 
Society ' (voL i. 1819). 

In 1824 De la Beche vinted his paternal 
estate in Jamaica, and among the &uits of 
bis stay there was the publication (Tratu. 
Oeol. Soc.) of a paper in which, for the first 
time, the rocks of toe island were described. 
On his return to England fi^>m Jamaica, De 
la Beche's pen was very busy in the prepa- 
ration of other papers on the rocks of the 
south and west of England ; the first distinct 
volume which he issued (in 1839) appears to 
be a translation of a number of geol<mcal 
memoirs irom the ' Annales des Mines.' The 
list of books which may be said to have been 
written by De la Beche in his private capa- 
city include ' Manual of Geology,' 1831 ;• lU- 
searches in Theoretical Qeolo^,' 1634; and 
the 'Geological Observer,' 1868. It i« not 
too much to say that the publication of the** 
works would cuone have placed De la Bech* 
in the first luik of geologists. In them he 
exhibits the most varied acquirements, a>- 
plyiiiK almost every branch of science to the 
elucidation of geological &cts. Notwitb- 
standinfl- the rapid advancement of geological 
knowledge, these books will long continue t» 
he well worthy of the earnest study of erarj 



But the great epoch of De la Beche's 
life was now approaching. In 1816 William 
Smith— the fether of English geology— had 
published the first geolog^ical map at Eng- 
land, in which the position of each of th» 
main beds of rock, or formations, is shown 
as they run across our island irom south- 
west to north-east. This was necessarily a 
map on a small scale, not sufficiently de- 
tailed, for example, to mdicate to an^ land- 
owner the nature of the rocks compoamg hia. 
estate. But a great map of Envkud was 
now in process ofconstruction by the govern- 
ment department, entitled the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, on the scale of one inch to a mile. De 
la Beche's idea was to make this ' ordnance 
map ' the groundwork of a geological surv^ 
of each county, repreaenting upon it, by dil- 
ferent coloure, the exact aurfaco-area occu- 

Sled by the different beds of rock, and further 
lustrating the relations of the strata to ona 
another by means of horizontal and vertical 
sections. This great task was commenced 
bj; De la Beche at his own expense in th« 
mining district of Devon and CornwalL But 
the work was so clearly one deserving the 
name of' national' that the government of 
the day quickly acceded to De la Beche's re- 
quest for aid. In 1832 he was appointed to 
conduct the proposed geological suivef nndeir 
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tlw boud cf ordnftiice, a sum of SOOI. wu 
BTKnted, and in 1886 a home in Cni^a Cooit, 
Ohuing Ctms, wu placed at the dupoeal of 
the new ' director of the ordnance ^logical 
■urrey.' With the help of eiz oi eitfht fleld- 
MMrtanta the work went on rapidly ; geo- 
logical maps of Cornwall, SeTon, and 80- 
merset were soon completed. Specimens of 
rocks, minerals, and foaaiU poured mto Craig's 
Oonrt so rapidly, that, although an adjoining 
house was taken, the pemisee were soon too 
■mall to contain the oolleotions, which in- 
cluded all the economically valuable nuneral 
Bnbstances met with in the eourae of the sur- 
ttfj, Boch ae nuteriaU for making roads, 
building-stonee, nsefiil metals, and all mine- 
nls luiTing aoj industrial importance. De 
U Beche was now enabled to push forward 
another of his loDMheriihed ideas, and, with 
the help of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Carlisle, 
and other enlightened atateemen, secured the 
erection of an excellent huilding, huilt ' tbtj 
much after his own desints,' between Jeim jn 
Street and Piccadilly, for a museum of eco- 
nomic or practical geology. 



aeveral other important atepe had been made 
by De la Beche. The geological surrey was 
tnuufbned in 1846 from the Ordnance to the 
Office of Woods andForeste; amining record 
office wM established in 1889 for the reception 
of plans and inibm)ationBboatmiDe*,audthia 
lias nnceapprored itself amostuse&linstitur 
tion ; moreover, between the y aan 1840-fiO, De 
la Beche — now ' director general ' — collected 
tDUnd the new institution a band of distin- 
ffnished scientific men, including Lyon Play- 
iur, Edwatd Forbes, Robert Hunt, Dr. Percy, 
A. 0. Ramsay, and W. W. Smyth. With 
thew to aid nun, De la Beche ventured to 
eonmlete his scheme by the establishment of 
a ' School of Mines,' the equivalent of the 
famous Bcole des Mines of France. For 
want of suitable room the pnnect could not 
be effective^ carried out until the opening 
of the new .Termyn Street Museum in 1861. 
De la Beche was elected preddent of the 
Geological Society in 1847 ; he received the 
honour of knighthood in 1848, and was 
awarded the Wollaston palladium medal by 
the Geological Society in 1866 ; he was also 
the reeipent of many hononrs from abroad. 
AlthonA, during the last three f ean of his 
life he suffered much from paralysis and gene- 
ral deUlity, he continued to work till only a 
few hours before his death, ^iriiich occurred 
on 13 April 1866. He was buried at Kensal 
Green Cemetery in London. His bust stands 
in the building of his creation, the Geolo- 
gical UuMom in Jennyn StoeeL 
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the geological surrey since the deeth <tf De 
la Beche. In his < Life of Edward Forbes' 
I^ofeesor Oeikie has descnbed his predeoeesur 
as ' a man irba for many a long veer, with 
unwearied eoargy, spent time ana toil and 
money in the service of his cotmtrj and in 
the cause of science. The volumes which he 
wrote, with the survey and moseum which 
he founded and fosteied, form after all his 
most fitting epitaph as well as his proodsBt 
memoriaL' 

In addition to those of De U Beche's 
writings refaned to above, we may name : 
1. 'Report on the Geology of Onnwall, 
Devon, and West Someraet ' 18S9, a bulky 
and valuable volume. 3. ' First Report on 
Coak for Steam Navy,' in ' GeolMical Survey 
MemoirB,' voL ii^ part iL, and in voL i., 
part i., ' On the Formation of the Rocks of 
South Wales,' 1846. S.'PresidentialAddiess 
to Qeologicsu Society,' ' Quarterly Journal,' 
voL iv., 1848. 4. ■ luaugaral Address,' ' Re- 
cords of School of Mines,' vol. i., part L, 
1862. In the Royal Bodety'a ' Catalogue of 
Scientific Papera' there appear the titlee ai 
thirty-seven written by De la Beche alone^ 
in addition to three (u wluch he waa pait 
author only. 

[QnarL Join. Gaol. 8oe.. vols. si. sii ., Preeidenf a 
Aadress«s; Qeikie'a Life of Mnrehisan.ii. 177; 
Oeikia'a lifs of K Forbea, p. S7fl.] W. J. H. 

BECHER, ELIZA, LiDT (1791-1872), 
actresB, was daughter of an Irish actor 
named OTfeill, of no great reputation, who 
was stage-manager of the Drogheda theatre. 
Her mother b^ore marriage waa a Miss 
Featherstone. After a little instruction, 
obtained at a small school in Drogheda, Misa 
O'Neill made, as a child, her first appearance 
on the atage of the Dioffheda theatre. Two* 
years weie anbeeeuently spent in Bel&st, 
and Miss O'NeiU tnen proceeded to Dublin, 
where she speedily made a hieh mark aa 
Juliet and Jane Shore, and as EUen in a ver- 
sion of the ' Lady of the Lake.' An engago- 
ment followed at Covent Garden, at which 
house she appeared 6 Oct. 1814 as Juliet to 
the Romeo of Conway. A auecan altoaether 
beyond the modest expectations of tfaa 
management was reaped; the houses were 
nightly crowded, ana the debutante was 
hailed with extravagant enthuaiaam as 'ft 
younger and better Mrs. Siddons.' For fiva 
years Miss O'Neill waa a reigning fiivoarite, 
ctanmanding acceptance in comedy in such 

Cas Lady Teasle, Mra. Oakly, Lady 
ily, and Widow OheerW, but cauamg a 
more profound sensation in Juliet, B ' '* 
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HMUmui, Bml other chsncters belonnog' to 
tnmdf, Storiea concemuig the iimueiiee 
of tier BCtinff — now not ea«j to credit — 
were freely told. Men are said to hiTe been 
lM»ne ftinliu^ from the theatre sfter wito 
log bta tragic perfonnances. Through 
theatrical camm an unblemished reputation 
VH maintained, and a constant!}' iterated 
chaige of a*ariee waa the wont aectuation 
iKoinght againat her. On IS Julj 1819 she 
mads as Iba.Haller what was announced as 
her laat appeaiaiice before Chiistmaa. It 
caofed to boher last appeuaace on the ata^ 
(hi 18 Deo. in the aame yeai ehe mamed 
Mr. William Wrizon Becher, an Irish mem- 
ber of parliament for Hallow, where he poa- 
•MMd coniiderable estates. Bj the deaUi of 
an uncle Hr. Becher became subaequentlj a 
baronet. Lad j Becher never letunied to the 
stage. She died 29 Oct. 1873. Bjthe beat 
jni^ea she is credited with the possession of 
gifts all but the higheet. BeynoldSj the 
dramativt, alone Tentnied a word of di»- 
' saying that her acting was ' of 
B and vehement a natnie.' He 
owns that in this opinion he was in a 
minori^ i-Lifa, ii. 398). Hacready, speak- 
ing of Ur dibut, says : ' Her beauty, grace, 
•impliuty, and tenderness were the thnneof 
everr tongue. . . . The noble pathos of Sid- 
donss transcendent genius no longer serred 
as the nand conunentary and living exponent 
at Shuetpeare'e text, but in tJie native ele- 
gance, the feminine sweetnees, the unafiected 
euneatneaa and gashing passion of Hiss 
O^eill the stage had received a worthy sue- 
eeasoT to her ' (jianirtitamtx*, ed. Sir F. Pol- 
lock, L 86). From this estimate of her he 
did not recede. Hailitt also gave her high, 
if discriminating praise, saying that 'Her 
excellence — unrivalled by any actress since 
Hn. Siddons — consist«d m truth of natur* 
and fince of rassion ' (^Dramatt^ Sttayi 

L80e, ed. 1861). Her beauty appears t 
ve been of the classical type, her features 
bavingaOrecian outline ; her voice was ' deep, 
clear, and mellow ;' her figure was middle- 
■iied, and she had a sli^t stoop in the 
ihoulders, which does not seem to have 
detracted from her grace and dignity. 
has been muntained that with her the i 
of tragic actreeses expired — a statement 
in which there is as much truth as is to 
be found in other similarly swei^ping asser 
tiona. 

iQeuest'i Account of Oia English Btags; 
Ij'a SamioiBceucM ; London Haganne ; 
XoAe's Baronetage; Era Almanack.] J. K. 
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, HENRY (jit 1661), tranalft 
tov. Waa vhsai of Mayfield, in ^^^o jurisdictioi 



of South Mailing. He translated into the 
English tongue and adorned with a long pre- 
&ce against the late Pelagians — Le. Henry 
Hart and others in Kent, ^aex, London, and 
other places — the two books of ' St. Ambrose 
de Vocatione Gentium,' 'In the preface are 
many things concerning this heresy which in- 
fested no small number of provinces in Eng- 
land in the times of Henry VIII and Queen 
Mary. The Mi title ot ms translation is as 
follows : ' Two Books of Saint Ambrose, Bya- 
ahoppe of Mytleyne, entitoled Of the Voca- 
tion and Callisg of sJl Nations : newly trans- 
lated out of I^tin into Engljvhe, for tlw 
edifyin^r and comfort of the sin^e-mynded 
and godly, unlearned in Christes Ohurch, 
t^ynst the late stronge eecte of the Pelagi- 
ans, the maynteyners of the free wy11 of men, 
and denyers of^the grace of Go^' London, 
1661, 8vo. 

nea. Coll. Corp. Cbr. Cantabr. MiicelL ; Tan- 
ler's BibL Biit.-Hibem. p. S3; Walt's BibL 
Brit.] J. BL 

BEOHER, JOHN -rHOMAB (1770- 

1848), clergyman and writer on social eoo^ 
nomy, was Mm in 1770, and received his 
early education at Westminster School, which 
he entered at fourteen. In 1788 he was 
elected thence to Oxford, where in 1796 he 
took the degree of M.A. In 1799 he wss 
presented to the perpetual curadee of Thur>- 

Con and Hoveringham, Nottinghamshire, 
devoted himself actively to the work of 
local adnunietration, and it was sa one of tho 
visiting justices for his division of Netting^ 
hamshire that he wrote what was printed 
1806 as 'A Report concerning the House 
of Correction at Southweiy in his imm^ 
diate neighbourhood. In this he urged that 
prison discipline should be made reformato^ 
as well as penal. About 1S16 he was made 
chairman en the q uarter Bessions of th eNe wai^ 
divisionof Nottinghamshire, an office which 
he held for thirty years. In 1801 he had 
been appointed near of Rumpton, Notting- 
hamshire, and of Mldsomer Norton in I8(S. 
He became a friend of Byron when the Jp 
wss staying at Southwell during his Ca 
bridge vacations ; and at his advice Byron 
Buppreesed his first privately printed volume. 
In 1818 he became a prebendary of South- 
well, and was vicar-geueral cf that coUepate 
church, the provost and chapter of wLicIt 
inted him in 1630 to the rectory of 
iborough, Yorkshire. He took a warm 

est in everything connected with the 

social condition of the people, and, whether 
he was its founder or not, zealously promoted 
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Southwell. In 1834 he published 'The C 
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•titation of PTiendly Societias upon Lenl 
Mid Sinentiflc Priociples exemplified hj the 
Soles ajud Tables of CalcuUtions adopted 
. . . for the QoTemment of the Friendly In- 
stitute «t Southwell' (3rd edition, 18£ 
followed in 1826 by 'Tkblee showing 
■ingle and monthly contributions to be paid, 
the allowances to be granted, and the method 
of calculAtiog, at every period of life, the 
value of assurances effected bj; memben of 
SVieodly Sotieties, together with a system 
of Bookkeeping recommended for the use of 
such inatitutioDS.' In 1826 appeared his 'Ob- 
•errations upon the Report Irom the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Laws respecting Friendly Societies, 
flmplifying and vindicating tne principlea of 
Liie AMurance adopted m calculating the 
Southwell Tables, together with the heads 
of a Bill for improving the constitution and 
management of such inatitntions.' The 
vindication was of Becher's contention that 
eick allowances could be calculated on • 
•cientific basis, and that the Northampton 
tables of maitalitv afforded the best data for 
life assurance and cognate calculations, both 
of which positions had been contested before 
the comnuttee bv Ur. Finlaison, the actuary 
of the national debt. In 1828 Becher pub- 
lished 'The Auti'Fauper System, eiemplify- 
ing the positive and practical good realised 
])y the relievers and the relieved nnder the 
frugal, beneficent, and careful administration 
of the poor laws prevuling at Southwell and 
ia the neighbouring district,' &c. The erec- 
tion of a workhouse at Southwell, the sub- 
stitution of indoor for outdoor relief, and 
the making the former as repulsive as pos- 
aible to able-bodied paupers, had caused cou- 
■iderable reduction in the rates at Southwell, 
and the system in operation there had been 
copied with similar results in various pariahea 
tliTOUghout the country. The select com- 
Biittee of the House of Commons on agri- 
culture in its report pointed attention to the 
value of Becher's system, which was also 
&TOurablf mentioned by the 'Quarterly 
Beview.' In 1634, during the ofGcial in- 
VMtintion which resulted in the new poor 
law, Becher issued a second edition of this 
work, with a new introduction. In 1887, 
he apparently converted, on at least one 
point, Finlaison, his farmer antagonist, and 
there appeared 'Rules of the Northampton 
Equitable Friendly Institution, and tables 
calculated from actual returns of sickness, 
old age, and death, by the Rev. J. T. 
Becher, H.A., and J. Finlaison, Esq., Ae- 
tna^ of the National Debt.' Becher died 
*t Hill House, Southwell, on 8 Jan. 1848, 
aged 7a 
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[Bacher'i writings ; Welch's List of the Qdmi/i 
Seholan of St. Peter's Collrgs, Wortminnar (d«w 
•ditioo, laJIS); QaDtMag.forAprilie48.1 

BECK [8w also Bui 

BECK, CAVE (1628-1706 P), writer oa 
paaigraphy, son of John Becl^ bsker, of tlia 
parish of St. John, Clerkenwell, was bom in 
London in 1623. He was educated in k 
private school kept in London by Hr. BiMh- 
wayte, and on 13 June 1638 was admitted a 

Ssioner of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
took the d^ree of B.A. in 1641, and sub- 
sequently that of MA., being incorporated 
in the latter at Oxford, 17 Oct. 1648. In 
1655 he was master of the free grammar 
school at Ipswich; in 1657, however, Robwt 
Woodside waa retained as master, during the 
pleasure of the corporation, in the room of 
Beck, who perhaps resigned that situation 
on being instituted to St. Helen's, or Monk- 
sobam, of which he was also lectw. In 1663 
he was licensed to the perpetual curacy of 
St. Margaret's, Ipswich, and inthesame year 
he was preaented by the king, by lapse, to 
the rectory of St. Helen's, Ipswicn, with St. 
Clement's annexed. We have been unable 
to ascertMn the precise date of the death of 
this ingenious scholar. He was certainty 
alive in 1697, and WiUiam Bay, who waa 
instituted to Monksoham in 1706, was pro- 
bably his immediate succsesor. 

He wrote an extreme! y cnriooaand interest- 
ing work entitled ' The Universal Character, 
by which all Nations- in the Worid may undei^ 
Btand one another's Conceptions, Beading out 
of one Common Writing their own Mother 
Tongues. An Invention of Qeneral Use, the 
Practise whereof may be Attained in two 
Hours' epac& Obeerring the Oranunatical 
Directions, Which Character ia so contrived, 
that it may be Spoken as well as Written, 
Lond. 1667, 8va. The work was also pub- 
lished the same year in the French language. 
It is dedicated to Nathauaal and !^ancia 
Bacon, esquires, 'patronissuiaoolendisaimis.' 
The characters chosen by Beck ere the ten 
Arabic numerals, which he proposea to pro- 
nounce aun, too, traVtfOr 0T/d,fai, tie, ma, 
at, nin, o. The combinationB of these chfr- 
racterSj intended to express all the radical 
words in any language, are to be arranged in 
numerical orderifrom unityto 10,000, which 
number he thinks sufficient ta express all 
words in genera! use j and to each number ia 
to be annexed the word in any language, aa 
for example English, of which it is a symbol, 
thus forming a numerical vocabulary. The 
same words are also to be arranged in 
another vocabulary in the alphabetical order 
of the language they belong to ; thna eacb 
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MsTW for t ksj to the other. There is ftlao 
a lint of about two hundred characters to de- 
note parts of compQand words, and the gram- 
matical modifications of words aie expressed 
by letters of the alphabet. The worda are in 
- M extended to an "" "" 



meaning of the nomerical group which stands 
for the radical word is incressed by the still 
■rreater difficult; of disconnecting the radical 
nom the modi^ing appendage, and of ana- 
Irsing the component parts of the latter. 
Aa a frontispiece to the book there is an 
•ngiaTLOg by Faithome, and the figure of 
the European is supposed, with great probs- 
Inlity, to oe the portrait of the author. 

[Addit.H3S «S6S.f. I3S. 191Bfl, f. 11; Hol- 
Ungworth's Character of Charlea I, p. 27 ; MS. 
not« in Thomas Baker'B eopy of The UoiTBTBal 
Character ; Wood's Fiwti Oxon. ed. Bliss, iL SO ; 
OiDrm's Fasilogia, S2 ; Oraager's Biog. Hiit. of 
Engliind, eth edit. iii. 329 ; Qeot. Mug. N. 8. 
sir. >Sfi; Woddsrspoon'a Ipswich, SBl, aSS.} 

BECK, DAVID(<f: 1666), portrait punter, 
was bom at Delft. His name is variously 
written B'eec and Boek, The statement of 
Honbraken and the writers who follow him, 
that he was bom 25 May 1631, is contradicted 
by the existence of an authenticated picture 
at St. Petersburg, which is dated 1631, and 
made at least cbubtful by the fact, which 
Honbraken himself adduces, that he taught 
drawing to the children of Charles I. In tnis 
oonntry he was Vandyck's pupil, and had ao 
muiji ucility in painting that Oharlee I ia 
stated to hare said, < Faith, Beck 1 I believe 

CI could punt riding post.' He left Eng- 
d, and worked as a portrait--painter in the 
courta of France and ofDenmark. Still later 
he entered the service of the Queen of Swe- 
den, and was sent by her to various courts of 
Europe with a commission to paint portraits 
of the most illustrious persona of Christendom. 
This information we mid in Cornelius de Bie's 
' Ret Kulden Cabinet,' where is also a pane- 
gyridJ poem and a Sue, as well aa very 
handsome, portrait of the painter. He ao- 
eompaniedthequeentoKome, and was elected 
a member of the painters' guild of that cit^ 
in 16S3. Batuming, he accompanied his 
patroness as fiu' as Pahs, and then left her 
upon a plea that he wished to revisit his old 
friends ID Holland. He died suddenly at the 
Hague on SO Dec. 1656. Honbraken describes 
bim as 'a handsome distinguished man, but 
without grains.' He also asserts that he was 
poiKmed by order of the Queen of Sweden, 
who feared M did not intend to keep his pro- 
* ' 'a her; but Houbraken's 



Beck's pictures, the number of which should 
be very great if the tales of his celerity have 
any truth, ate now rare. There is one indie 
National Gallery of Stockholm, a three- 
quarter portrait of his patroness, the Queen 
of Sweden, which shows him to have been a 
sober follower of Vandych ; and there is 
another in a private collection in the same 
city. His beet work is seen in small portraitl^ 
as in that already mentioned picture at St, 
Feteraburg, in the possession of Peter vob 
Semmnow, dated 1631. Even here the inflit- 
ence of Vandyck ia marked. Beck has little 
claim to rank among English artists, and the 
printed accounts of him in Bnglish are in- 
complete and incorrect. The best account 
is by W. Bode in the latest edition of Nagler. 

[Hoabraken's De groote Sehonbnrsb, ii. 8S; 
Ds Bit's Het gulden Cabinst ; Walpole's Anse- 
dota of PaiDters. i. S3S ; Hlkington's Dice of 
Paintan (reenimta an extraordinary mitaete 
which befell the psiater) ; Nagler's Allgsmeinta 
Kunstlar-Laxikan, ed. ISSl.] E. B. 

EBOK, "raOMAS ALCOCK (179fr- 

1846), author of ' AnnalesFumesienses,' waa 
the son of James Beck, gentleman, and was 
bom at Newcastle-upon-Tjne 31 May 1796, 
He was educated at Archbishop Sandys's 
grammar school, HawkBhead,Iiancashire,and 
later in life by a private tutor. He never 
adopted any profession. Having, owing to a 
special complaint, become unable to walk 
somewhat early in life, he mitigated the 
tedium of confinement at his residence of 
Esthwaite Iiodge, Lancashire, by the compo- 
sition of hie 'Annales FumesienseB,' puV 
lished in 1844 in a splendid quarto volum^ 
a work not only completely exhaustive on all 
matters bearing on the history of the abber 
of St. Mary, but of prime importance witn 
regard to antiquarian research throiuhout the 
whole district of Fumess. He died 24 April 
1846, and waa buried in Hawkshead church- 
yard. A beautiful mural tablet has bees 
erected in the church to his memory. 

[Historic Society of Lancos. and Chgs. Pro- 
ceedings. 'Sew Series, v. IM; Bichardson's Bia- 
tory and Antiqaitias of Furnen, 18S0, i. SO; 
private inforniatioD.] T. P. H. 

BECKE, EDMUND (Jl. 1550), theo- 

li^cal writer, was orduned deacon by Bishop 
Ridley in 1551 (Stbtpe's Memorialf, ii. pt. i. 
318). In 1549 he supervised an edition of 
the Bible, ' truly and purely translated into 
English and nowe lately witWreate industry 
and diligence recognised.' The volume was 
printed by John Day and William Seres, and 
was preceded by a long dedicatory address 
to 'the most puisant and mighty prinea 
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Sdmrde thB3iit,'ugned bj hu' mMt htunble 

and obedient subieat Bdinuiiil Becke.' An 
antofprapti copy of the sddreas U unong the 
AahmolUn MSS. ftt Oxford. Becks thsM 
■peaks of tlie book as 'the frutea of mTiie 
iidustry,' but it appears to be merely a re- 
print of T. HattEew'B (Le. John Rogers') 
* Bible,' published in 1637, with trifling va- 
riationa m the text and notes. It contains 
Tindal's pre&oe to the New Testament. 
Becke'a chief original contribution consista 
of ' a perfect supputation of the jeares and 
^me Dom Adam ontoChrist, prousd by the 
Scriptures after the coUeccyon of dyuera 
Autnoun.' In 1661 Becke published two 
more Bibles, one printed by John Day, 
' fayth^jUy set forth according to v* coppy of 
Thomu Matthewea translacion [really Ta- 
vemer's Bible of 1639] wherevuto are added 
certaine learned prologea and annotacions 
for the better understanding of many hard 
places thiewoatthewholeByble.' Tbededi- 
catOTT addreaa and the Tarions prolwuea 
which occur in Becke'a earlier edition of^the 
Bible are again inserted. The other Bible 
followed the Matthew renuon, and was 
printed by N. Hyll. Becke'a other works 
included: 1. 'Two Dyaloguea wrytten in 
Latin by the &mou8 derke D. Eraamus of 
RoteTodame, one called Polyphemus or the 
Gospeller, the other dysposmg of thyngea 
and names; translat«d intoEnnyshe by Ed- 
mond Becke. And prynted at Canterbury in 
Saynt E'aulea paryabe by John Hychell.' 
2. 'A Biefe CWfiitacion of this most de- 
test^Ie and Anabaptistrial opinion that 
Ghriat dyd not take hys flesh oT the blessed 
Vyiffyn Man' nor any corporal aubetance of 
her body. For the maintenaunce whereof 
Jhone Bucher, otherwise called Jhon of Kent, 
moat obstinately suffered and was bumsd 
in Smythfyelde, the ii. day of May Anno 
Domini M.D.L.' (London, John Day, 1650, 
4to.) The first tract is described by Becke 
■a 'the tjnte frut«s of this my armple 
transIaOTon,' and as undertaken at tne re- 
quest of 'a nere cosyu of m^e' for 'such 
as are not lemed in the Latin tongue.' It 
is undated; ita publication at Canterbury 
suggests some eccleeiastical connection be- 
tween Becke and that town. The second 
tract is a popular rhyming pamphlet, written 
to point the moral of the mar^rdom of the 
anabaptist Joan Bocher [q.T.], which is fiiUy 
described by Btow. The tract has been re- 
printed by Mr. J. P. Collier in the second 
volume of bia ' niiutratioua of Early Eng^ 
lish Popular literature ' (1864). 

[Lewis's History of tliB English Tmoslstion 
of ths Bibls, prefliad to his sdition ofWiclif'i 
Haw TaitaineDl <17S1), pp. 44, 47; Taoner'a 
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BEOKET, THOMAS aH8P-1170), 
archbishop of Canterbury. [See TKaiua.J 
BECKET, WILLIAM (1684-1788), aui> 
treon and antiquary, was bom at Abingdon, 
Berkshire. In tile eariy years of the eighteenth 
[ century he was well Imown in London as a 
I surgeon and an enthusiastic antiquary. Ha 
I was elected a fellow of the Boyal Societyon 
11 Dec 1718, and read three papers on 'The 
Antiquity of the Venereal Disease ' at ita 
meetings during the same year (PU£ Trant, 
vi. 868, 467, 4ffi), and one on another sub- 
ject in 1724 (ib. TiL 36). Becket waa aa 
' original member of the Society of Antt- 

fuuiee, which was virtually established in 
717, and lived on intimate terms with' 
Stukeley^, Bowyer, Browne-Willis, and other 
I antiquaries. He waa for some years surgeon 
I to St. Thomaa's Hospital, Southwark, but 
I before 1736 he had retired to Abingdon, 
■ where he died 26 Nov, 1788. Dr. Stukeley, 
the well-known antiquary, adds in his com- 
mon-place book to his note of the death at 
'myold friend William Becket, surgeon,' that 
hia papers were bought ' bv the infamous 
Curl,' and purchased of Curll for thirty 
guineas by Dr. Hilwari (Stitkelsz's Sb- 
moiri, ed. Lukia (Surtees Soi^), i. 97), 

His works are: 1. 'New Disooveriea I9- 
latins to the Cure of Cancers,' 1711 and 1713. 
2. ' An Enquiry inte the Antiquity and 
Efficacy of Touching for the King's Evil, 
with a CoUection of Kecorda,' 1722. John 
Anstis the elder nve Becket some assist- 
ance in this work (^ICBOIS, Lit. AModoUt, 
iL 408). 8. ' Practical Sursary, illustrated 
and improved, with remarKs on the moat 
remariuble Canes, Cures, and Discuesiona in 
St. Thomaa'a Hospital,' 1740. 4. ■ A Collec- 
tion of Chirureical Tracts,' 1740. Oough 
in his ' British Topography,' 1780 (i. 619), re- 
marks, on Stukeley^ authority, that Becket 
examined the wills in the prerc^tive oflica 
Linoolnahire and other counties; 



[Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 88. r. 278 ; Ni- 
chols'a Lit. niuitntions, ii. 700 ; Watt's Biblio- 
thscaBrikiThonuoii's Hist. ofRoTal Society, 
aroendix, xxxiv ; Aidusologia, i. xxxri «.] 

S. L. L 

BECKETT, ISAAC (1863-1718), meno- 
tint engraver, was bom in Kent in 1663, and 
apprenticed te a calico printer in London, but 
happeningto visit Lutterel, be became capti- 
vated by a desire of learning the new art of 
engraving in meuotint. Hearing that one 
John Lloyd was acquainted with the process, 
and beinff obliged through an intrigue to 
absent himself irom his business, Baokett 
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^ered h» serricee to him, uid entered into 
Uticlee to work for him. Before long, how- 
ever, he Bgaiu fell into trouble, uid wu as- 
auted by Lutterel, with whom he became 
UBOciated in the development of the ait. He 
is said to have been noted for bis gnllantriea, 
and to have married a woman of fortune, 
which enabled him to set up m the publisher 
of hiaown prints, and Lutterel did many headi 
for him, being more expeditious and more 
skilful in drawing than Beckett, but they 
were often finished bv the latter. His p1at«a 
are all referable to (fates between 1681 and 
1688, yet he aurviyed until 1719. Isaac 
Beckett and Robert Williams were the first 
natire Englishmen who extensively practised 
engraving in mezzotint, and, in a meaaore, 
may be considered to have founded the school, 
fox the earlier works were esecuted chiefly by 
engravers of foreign hirth. John Smith was 
Beckett's pupil, and appears to have obtained 
poueesion of many of his plat«s and to have 
jQaced his own name on them, not only as 
publisher, but on some even as engraver, 

Beckett executed several scriptural and 
■ll^oricol subjects, as well as a few land- 
•eapes, but by &r the greater number of his 

CM are portraits, of which Hr. Chaloner 
th describes 107. Among the best of 
them may be mentioned ftUl-Iength portrait* 
of Charles II, the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
Junes n, and Catharine Sedley, countess of 
Dorchester, after Kneller; and of Lady Wil- 
liams, said by Qraiuer to have been a mistress 
of the Duke of York, after Wisaing; and other 
portraits of Catharine of Braganza, queen of 
CSiailselLBsrbaraVilliers, duchess of Cleve- 
land, and Elizabeth, countess of Chesterfield, 
after Sir Peter Lely ; Hary of Modena, queen 
of James II, after Kneller and Largim^re ; 
Queen Anne, after Wiesing ; Prince Oeo^^ 
of Denmark, aft^r Riley and Wissing ; Bean 
lE^ding, after Kneller and Wiasing ; Henry 
Compton, bishop of London, after Riley ; 
Thomas CartwrighC, bishop of Chester, after 
Boest; and Sir Peter Lely, Sir Oodfre;r 
Kneller, and Nicolas de Largilliire and his 
family, after paintings by themeelves. The 
most important of Beckett's subject plates are 
' The Virgin and St. Joseph, with the In&nt 
Jesus asleep ; ' ' Time cutting the Wings of 
love:' 'Cupid and PCTche, after Turohi; 
'The VillaRe Surgeon,' after Lingelbach ; and 
' Tbe Dutda School,' after Egbert van Heems- 
ke^ Beckett's own portrait has been 
gnnd by John Smith and others. 

fWalpole'i Anecdotes of Painting (ed. Wor- 
nam), 1840, iii. StfO-l, with portrait ; J. ChaloDer 
Bmith'a British Henodnto Fortiaiti, 1878-S4,L 
SO-M;Hanr'i AUgemeine* KOnstler-Laxikon, 
IS73, to., ui. 373-174.1 B. B. O. 



BKCKFORD, PETER (1740-1811), 

eminent sportsman and master of foxhounds, 
was the son of Julines Beckford, of Stapleton. 
Dorset, and grandson of Peter Beckford, 
T and commander-in-chief of Jamwca. 
thus nephew to William Beddbrd, 
the celebrated lord mayor of London. Hia 



tact that he was tbe first E!ng1ish writer t_ 
deecribe minutely and accuratelythe whole 
system of the snort of hunting. This he did 
in a work entitled ' Thoughts upon Hare and 
Fox Hunting ; also an account of the moat 
celebrated Dog Kennels in the Kingdom,' 
Sarum, sm. 4to, 1781, 1796, 1820. 'Never,' 
me a writer (Sir Egerton Brydgee P) in the 
' Retrospective Review ' (xiii. 231). ' had fox 
or bare tlia honour of bemg chased to death 
l^ so accomplished a hunter j never was 
huntsman's dinner sracsd by such urbanity 
and wit. He would bag a fox in Greek, find 
a hare in Latin, inspect his kennels in Italian, 
and direct the economy of his stables in ex- 
quisite French.' In 1781 Beckford published 
VEesays on Hunting ; containing a philoso- 
phical inquiry into Uie nature and properties 
of Scent; on difierent kinds of Hounds, 
Hares, &e., with an introduction describing 
the method of Hare-hunting among the 
Oreeks,' London, 8vo, 

In 1773 he married Louisa, daughter of 
Lord Rivers, and bv a special patent, granted 
in 1802, his son WiUiam Horace succeeded 
to the barony, and became the third Lord 
Rivers. Peter Beckford sat in parliament, 
as representetive of Morpeth, in 1768. 

In 1787, iust before tne outbre^ of the 
French revolution, he travelled in Italy, and 
wrote an entertaining account of his journey, 
which waspuhlishad some years later under 
the title of ' Familiar Letters from Italy to 
a Friend in England,' S vob. 8vo, Salisbury, 
1806. Here he described visits to Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and other celebrities. In Turin, 
he writes, he had met Sterne ui 176S, and 
had 'passed hours with that eccentric genios 
that might have been more profitebly em- 
ployed, but nevermore agTeeably,' Heseasona 
nearly every letter with anecdotes, both grave 
and gay, and makes remarks, political and 
philosophical, that must have astounded the 
country squire of later days. That he was 
an extensive reader of classical and modern 
literature is proved by the tenor of both his 
published works. He died on 18 Feb. 1811, 
and was buried in Stapletou church, where 
the following doggerel was inscribed above 
his grave: — 
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[Hutcbini'i Dorset, hi. ; BatroBpectJf* Boriev, 
Hi. 331; Wrttt'a Biblioch, Brit. 81w.; Apparlay 
ontheBoTM; Beataon'i FarL Begigter, ii. 172.] 
R. H. 

BECKPOKD, WTIAIAM (1709-17701, 
Bldernun ind twice lord mayor of London, 
■ma bom in Jsmuca, where he was baptized 
on 19 Deo. 1709. Hie father, the Hon. 
Peter B«iford, wm at the time Bpeoker of 
the usembly in that colonj ; his mother, 
Bathehiu, iemg the d&nghter of Colonel 
Julinea Herring, alto of Jamaica. The Beck- 
fords were descended from ■ binilj long es- 
tablished in Oloucesterahire. In that county 
the parish of Beckford stiU marits the ute of 
the ancient manor of the same name, which, 
BccMding to Domesday Book, had been terra 
rtgii in the time of the Confessor. One 
noted ancestor, Sir William Beckford, was 
among the principal adherents of lUcbard ILL 
As such he loyaU J followed that monarch to 
the field of Boaworth, where he was probably 
killed. After passinff through many vicissi- 
tudes, the Eunily baa its fortunes restored 
ftbout the middle of the seventeenth century 
by Peter Beckford, the aldermsji's great- 
gran^ather, who, quitting England in search 
of advancement, settled down in Jamaica, 
and there rose to considerable vealth as a 
planter. His sou. Colonel Peter Beckford, 
acquired so much distinction among the 
oouinists during the rei^ of Charles 11 that 
he was nominated president of the council, 
being eventually, under William LU, ap- 
pointed lieutenant-eovemor and commander- 
in-chief of the island. His immense property 
having on his death, 8 April 1710, been in- 
herited br his eldest eon and namesake (the 
alderman s father already mentioned), passed 
on the tatter's demise, 23 Sept. 1736, to the 
fourth Pet«r Beckford of Jamaica. ' That 
eldest son dying unmarried, however, but 
Uttle more tlian a year afterwards, the whole 
inheritance came of right into the possession 
of his younger brother William. 

As a boy of fourteen William Beckford, 
in 1723, had first arrived in England from 
Jamaica. Being sent here expressly to be 
educated, he was placed nnder the care of 
the Bev. Robert Fnind, then the able head- 



as one of tne best scholars that the school 
had ever had. At Westminster he secured 
the lasting friendship of Lord Mansfield. 
Entering public life on the death of his 
elder brother as an enormously rich West 
Indian plantar, he soon found his onward 
path made clear before him in many direc- 
tions. He expanded bis operations as a 
merchant in Loudon. He acquired and 



adorned apalatial country lemdenoe in Wil^ 
shire. He was advanced to the magis- 
tracy and entered parliament. According to 
Nicoll's quarto ' History of the Ironmongers' 
p. 453) he was admitted in 1762 to the free- 



(p. 374) he was in that same year on 24 Jun« 
Wted alderman of Billinwgate ward, in 
iccession to Thomas Winterbottom, the than, 
ird mayor, who had died on 4 June 1763. 
In the fallowing year (1753) Beckford served 
the office of master of the Ironmongers' com- 
pany. In the ensuing spring he was returned 
simultaneously during the course of the genfr- 
ral election as M.P. for the city of London 
and as M.P. for Petersfield, the latter on 
19 April, the former on 7 May. Deddins, 
almost as a matter of course, that he would 
sit for London, he sent, in munificent evW 
dence of his goodwill, as a solatium to hia 
other constituents, 400/1 to pave the street* 
of Petersfield. In 1766 he was installed in 
the office of sheriff of the city of London, in 
association with the other sheriff, Ive Whit- 
bread, the lord mayor of that year bmng 
Slingsby Bethell, alderman of Walbrook, 
presumably an ancestor of Lord West- 
bury. On 4 April 1761 BecHord was rfr. 
elected M.P. for the city of London. Before 
the close of the following year he became 
lord mayor. Though he was in a manner 
entitled by rotation to that office, it wa< 
known that a stronf party were preparing 
to oppose him. BeckfoT^ on 28 Got. 
1762, attended the court of aldermen and 
desired leave to resign his ^wn as alder- 
man. His resolute course m thus acting 
had its due effect. His request was post- 
poned until the following day, when (29 Oct 
1T62) be was elected lord mayor, eighteen 
Totes being ^ven for him ana but one for 
Alderman Bndger, the rival candidate. This 
mayoralty was memorable for its luxuriona 
character. Though extremely moderate in 
his own diet, Beckford's public banquets wera 
of the most sumptaous description. Pour of 
them in particular were long afterwards r^ 
ferred to by gourmets as probablymore elabcH 
rate than anv since the oays of Henr^ VUL 
His political sayings and doings during this 
year were remarkable in a diSerentway. John 
Wilkes's name and his were then and long 
afterwards intimately associated. Wilkea 
was at the time a London alderman and M.P. 
for Aylesbury. On SS April 1763 No. 40 of th* 
' North Briton ' was published, in which the 
king was openly charged with uttering falBO< 
hoc3 in his royal speech. On the 26th gene- 
ral warrants were issued by Lord Halifax 
for the apprehension of its authors, printtiri^ 
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Bnd pnUishen. On ike 30th thaj wei« ai- 
n*ted Mid oommitted to the Towar. A week 
luer they irare ^on 6 May), upon their being 
brouffht b;^ 1^^ °f habeu corpiu before 
Chief Justice Pntt, iummuil; 
But i( ■ .. 

miyor^ffrs Not. 1763) ttI»t"'mSeB*B'Nft 
4fi WW deeUivd by puliwnent to be ' ft ecan- 



dalons and aeditioua libel,' and was ordered 
aa such to be burnt by th« cMmnon hangmatt. 
Beckfoid throufliout that agitated twelve- 
moath was uda>T ude with WilkeiL Beck* 
ferdV not Wilkera, waa the daring dictum 
then in ereiybody'a mouth — that under the 
house of Hanover GnglishmeD for the first 
time had been able to be free, and for the 
first time had det«nnlned to be free. To 
him, almost as much as to Wilkes, the oppo- 
■ition looked for their guidance. 

Seven jeare afterwards Beckford waa le- 
•lectad (26 March 1768) by the metropoli- 
tan constituency, and before tha dose of 
the following year he again became lord 
nia^oT. On 29 Sept. 1769, three persons 
having been returned bv the livery at Lon- 
don to the court of aldermen, the nomina- 
tion at once took place, when the show of 
hands waa declared by the sherifis to be in 
&rDur of two of them. A poll having been 
then demanded by the reiacted candidate, 
Beckford, at the close of it on 6 Oct., was 
found to be at its head with 1,967 votes, 
the second candidate nnmberino' 1,611, and 
the third 676. On the following day 
^7 Oct.) the aldermen scratched Beckford 
for sixteen, his opponent b»ng able to se- 
eore no more tlun six supporters. The 
popular ehaminon reeclutely declined the 
proffered honour, pkadiug as his excuse, 
thoojgfa ha had not jet amiplet«d bis fifty- 
ninth year, his age and inflrmities. This in- 
tintation having Men conveyed to the livery 
waa received 1^ than with signal muka of 
diaaatis&ction. On 13 Oct. a gr«at number 
of them waited upon Beckford and induced 
him to reconsider bis de^sion. On 8 Nov. 
ho waa duly sworn in at the GnildhalL A 
stormy time was before him. Attended by 
the aldennen and common councilmen ot 
London, he went from Ouildhall to St. 
James's Palace on 14 March 1770, and there 
presented te the kin^ a powerfully worded 
address complaining m the strongest terms 
of a oett^ &lsa return made at the Middle- 
sex election. In consequence of lus m^esty's 
answer to this addraas being coucbBd in 
words of atom reproof, the agitation was 
intensiSad. On S^May 1770 Beckfoid, 

«omnaniad ^ die — ji? 

■oaglit a 



larmen and liverf , agai 
tho king, to whom li 



presented another address and inmonstranM, 
equally resolute. The sovereign's answer 
was even more curt and emphatic than tha 
last. Thereupon, in obedience to a sudden 
impulse, the lord mayor ssked pennisuon of 
his nu^esty te ntt«r a few Words in reply. 
Acceptmg the momentary silence Whixih en- 
sued u^n this most unexampled request ai 
indicative of assent, Beckford then delivered 
an impromptu speech which has since be- 
ooflW historical, and the Words of iriuchhava 
fbr more than a oantury past been legible in 
gold letters on the pedestal of his monument 
m Ouildhall— 4 speoch which when it waa 
being uttered maoe the king's oountenanctt 
fiush with anger, while tha court surround- 
ing him list«ied to it with something lika 



A glance at the Earl of Chatham's eon»< 

rioence iriU demonstrate the abaurdi^ of 
pretensions long afterwards put f<nth I^ 
Home Tooke, that he himself wrote that 
speech, and that Beckford never delivered it. 
Those petansions were first heard of fay tha 
public at larg« more than for^ yeara after 
Beckford's death, When, in 1813, StepheM, 
in his 'MeuKur of Home Tooke* (i. lB7)k 
remarked that Mr. Home (as he was then 
called) lately acknowledged te him that 
it (the speech) was Am compoaition. Oifibrd, 
three yoars Uterwards, in a tniculent foot- 
note to his edition of Ben Jooson (ri, 
481), inwsted upon the accniscy of that 
astounding stat^ent. According to Isaae 
Heed, diese claims were first put forth 
orally by Tooke in the midst or an in- 
formal dub-honse gossip. Turning now. 
however, to the 'Chatham Correapondence 
(ilL 46a-9), it will be seen that immediately 
alW the d^Tery of Beckford's impromptu 
address to the kmg, one ot the sheri£b pro- 
sent on the oocaNon, Hr. Sheriff Townshend^ 
wrote to the Earl of Chatham on that veiy 
day, 23 May 1770, • My lord, I take the 
liberty ot enclosing to your lordship his 
migesty's answer to our petition. The lord 
mayor made araply to the King whidi greatly 
disconcerted the court. He (the lord mayor J 
has promised to recollect what he said, and 
I fancy the substance will appear in the 
papers to-morrow.' To this the earl replied 
on that same day, 33 May, ' I greatly rqoice 
to hear that my lord mayor asserted the city 
with weight and spirit, and am full of im- 
patience lor the Moers to-morrow.' There- 
upon, in the 'Puolic Advertiser' of the 
morrow, 24 May 1770, the impromptu speech 
as recollect«d by the lord mayor duly ap- 
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fiiW ttie whole court with admintiaa and 
^infiuioD.' And on tlie following day Sheriff 
.Towtuhend, again writing to the Esrl of 
Chatham under date 26 Hay 1770 (see Oor- 
renpondaice, iii. 460), said : ' l^e Lord Mayor's 
^Speechin the "PubUc Advertiser " of yeiit«c>- 
iliav i* verbatim, the vorda " and necewaiy " 
Hieing left out before " rerolution," and is 
•ordered to be entered on the jouniab of the 
ICourt of Common Council.' Beaidee being 
keutared thua on the records of the city, the 
-fpeech was scattered broadcaat over all coo- 
temporary periodicals. Horace Walpole, 
writintf on 24 May 1770 to Sir Horace WTann, 
referr^ (aee Leltert, r. 238^) to ita having 
reduced the king to the alternative of either 
sitting silent, or tuckins ud his trun, jump- 
ing fi^m the throne, and taWig sanctuary in 
ihe royal closet. Lord Chatham in return 
for that speech was more affectionate than 
«Ter to Beckford. It was printed directly 
after its delivery in the ' Gtentleman's Maga- 
zine; xl. 218-9. Half a year later it 
,was deliberately republished aa authentic in 
the 'Annual Kegiater' for 1770, in which 
^ay al^o be found, at p. Ill, under date 
,80 Hay, an account of the lord msvor, in 
comptny with the aldermen, shenffs, a 



having again gone 
es's with an ^drc 



Guildhall to SL James's with an address on 
the queen's safe delivery, when the lord 
cbamDeriain came into the ante-chamber 
faeuinc a paper in his hand from which he 
mad these words : ' As your lordship thought 
£t to apeak to his nujesty after his answer 
to the last remonstrance, I am to acquaint 
your lordship, as it was unusual, his majesty 
desires that nothing of this kind ma^ happen 
for the future.' Upon the following day, 
81 May 1770, Beckford lud the first atone 
oENewgate. Exactljthreeweeksafterwards, 
at the affe of sixty years and six months, he 
died in London, on 21 June 17/0, his fatal 
illness being the result of a chill caught in 
hastening up to town from his estate of 
FonthillAbboyin Wiltshire. He.wasburied 
at Fonthill on the last day of that month, 
leaving his only child and namesake [aee 
Bbcxfobd, William, 1750-1844]^, then a 
boy of nine, to come into posseamon, after 
a long minority, of a mHlion of money 
and 100,000J. a year. Lord Mayor Beck- 
fonl's wife, the mother of this boy, was 
ilaria, daughter of the Hon. George Hamil~ 
ton, second surviving sou of James, sixth 
marl of Abereom. The sum of 1,000{. was 
•at apart by the city of Loudon on the 
Bonow of Beckfbrd's death for the Quild- 
hall manumffiit in his honour, which was 
'imvNled on Midsummer d» two years after- 
iraida, Ajiother admirable life^eice statue 
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Fonthill Abbey, sculptured by More, and th« 
giA of Beckford'a son, the author of ' Vathek,' 
to his father's old city company, stands mitt- 
way on the staircase of Iromnongera' Hall, 
in Fenchurch Sti«eL 

[HieoH'i HiaCoij of the Iionmongsn^ Oom- 
pniiy, ISaS. pp. 45S, 4ST. 491, S90; Orridge'a 
Aeeonnt of Uie Citiaens of London ami their 
Rolen, from 1060 to IBS?, pp. 303, 21i-S; 
ILiitland's Historrof LoudOD, contiaoed to I77i 
by tha Rsv. John Entick, 1776, ii.3S, 17, S2,73, 
SS, 92, 96-1 la ; Bntton's Ulnstrations of Font- 
hUl Abbey, 1823, ch. iii. pp. SI-S ; Koortboack's 
History of LoDdon, 1783, pP- 417, 483, 468- 
486 ; Badding's Usmoirs of William Beckford. 
i. 1-70; ThombniT'sOldandNeir London,!. 407; 
Orat. Mag. x].21fi-9, S40-t ; Annnat Bi>giBt«r for 
I770,STa,pp. 111,199-203, 261,263 ; Holes aod 
Queries, lit seriea, ii. 262 ; Craik and HacfBl>- 
loos's I^ctorial History of EngUnd, 2ad ssrias, 
iv. SO, 96-8; Haw^s Hiatoir of England mrier 
Georgs III, i. »6J, IBS ; AdtriphoB's History of 
England, i. 487-40; Homce Walpole** Lettars, 
V.2S8, 219; Chatham CcvrMpondeiice, iii.(A8-S. 
460 ; Oifford'sed. Ben Jonsoa, 1816, vi, 481 note ; 
History of Lord North's AdminisCratiiKi to the 
Dimolution of the Thirteenth Parliament of Oreat 
Britain, 17S1, part i. 12-16 ; CorrMpondBnea i^ 
Ony and Mason, 1863, p. 439; Palilie Adrer- 
tiser, Ko. 110S7, 14 May 1770 ; Stephsns'a Me- 
moirs of John Home Tooke, 181S, i. 1G70 

BECKrOBD, WILLIAU (<!. 1799), 
hiatorian, passed a great part of his life in 
Jamiuca, where he made observations on tha 
country and particularly on the condition of 
the aegiot*. On returning to England he 
settled at Somerley Hall in Sufiolk, and 
died in l»ndon on 6 Feb. 1790. 

His works are: 1, 'Remarks on theKtua" 
tion of the Negroes In Jamaica, impartially 
made from a l<wal experience of nearly thir- 
teen years in that island,' 1788. 2. ■ A De- 
scriptive Account of the Island of Jamaica, 
with Hemarks upon the Cultivation of the 
Sugar Cane thmuf^hont the different season* 
of the year, and chiefly considered in a pictu- 
resque point of view,' 1790. 3. ' History of 
France tram the most early records to tha 
death of Louie XVI,' 1794. The early part 
is by Beckford, and the mora modem by an 
. anonymous Englishman who had been somfr 
time resident in Paris. 

[Gent. Mag. vol Ixix. pL i. ; Monthly Beviav, 
Ixxix. 69 ; BriL Mas. Cat. ; Watt's BibL Brit.] 
AO.». 



(1709-1770) [q.v.], was b<Hn at Fonthill, 
29Sept.l759. After the deadi of his father 
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he WIS educated by t, private tutor, the 
Rev. Dr. Lettice. A public school would 
have afforded a more salutaiy diaciplins; 
the tutor, though judicioiu and attentive, 
could haidly be expected to prevent the 
epoiled heir to enormous wealth &om grow- 



Beckiord received muBical instruction from 
Mozart, and for his Other's sake was par- 
ticularly noticed by Chatham, who pro- 
nounced h i"i ' all air and fire,' and solemnly 
admonished the future author of ' Vathek ' 
a(^nst reading the ' Arabian Nights.* Hii 
piecocity and talent for satire vere evinced 
By his 'History of Extraordinary Painters,' 
a mystification composed in his Heventoenth 
year in ridicule oi the biographies in the 
'Vies des Peintree Flamands,' and to indulge 
his humour at the ezpenaa of the old house- 
keeper at Fouthill, who is eaid to Have long 
continued to exhibit her master's pictures as 
works of Watersouchj, Og of Basan, and 
other creations of hie invention. His mother 



being strongly prejudiced against the u 
eities, Beckford, accompamed by his 
went in 1777 to complete his education at 
Geneva, and there paased a year and a half. 
In 1780 and 1782 he vUited the Low Coun- 
tries and Italy. His letters on his travels, 
together with a description of the Grande 
Chartreuse dating from 1778, were published 
anonymously in 1783 under the title of 
' Dreams, Waking Thoughts, and Incidents, 
in a series of letters from various parts of 
Europe.' Tbework, however, was almost im- 
mediately destroyed, with the exception of 
nx copies, one of which at least is still in 
existence, though Hr. Redding seems to 
imply the contrary. He had already, in 
17Sl or 1782, written 'Vathek' in French at 
•wngle sitting of three days and two nights. 
An English version, made by aperson whom 
Beckford declared to be unknown to him, 
but who is understood to have been the 
Bev. S. Henley, rector of Rendleaham, was 
published anonymously and surreptitiously 
■n 1784. It is sufficiently idiomatic to have 
entirely eclipsed and to have frequently been 
taken for the original, and is accompanied 
by an erudite commentary, whose value is 
somewhat impaired by the annota tor's igno- 
rance of Arabic. The original appearwl at 
Paris and Lausanne in 1787, the latter edit ion 
only bearing the author's name. In 1783 he 
translated and published the little Oriental 
taleof 'AlBaouii' inthesameyearhemarried 
Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter of tke Earl 
of Aboyne, and lived with her in Switzer- 
land until her death in May 17^. Two 
dauf^ters were the firuit of tbis union. In 
1787 be sought distraction in a viait to Por- 



tunl, where his intimacy with the Marqnia 
de Marialva enabled him to acquaint himself 
witbtheaffainofthecourtandkingdom. Hi* 
Portuguese letters, not published for nearly 
half a century aft^urwarda, are the most valt^ 
able in every point of vien that he ever wrote. 
He extended his tour to Spain, and on hia 
spent much time in Paris, witnessing 



guentl^ t< 
Con's him 



^ to Lausanne, where he bought Gil^ 
hbrary, shutting himself up like a he^• 
mit to read it, and in 1794 again Tisited 
Portugal, where he occupied the retreat at 
Cintra immortalised in Byron's verse, and 
wrote his celebrated account of Alcobafa and 
Batalha. Kotwithstondinghis inoessantab* 



taste for pnblio life, and retired in 1794. 
He was, however, re-elected for HindoD 
in 1806, and sat until 1820. After hia 

return from Portugal the connoisseur and 
collector seemed to absorb the author, and 
he publiahed no more except two burles^uea 
on the sentimental novels of the period, 
'The Elegant Enthusiast' and 'Amelia, 
printed in 1796 and 1797. In the former 
vear he settled down at Eonthill Gifiard, and 
launched out upon the course of architectural 
and artistic extrava^^ce which, combined 
with hie oriental whims and his mysterious 
seclusion, has given him even more celebrity 
than he could acquire by his writings. The 
imaginations of ■ Vathek ' seemed to take ao* 
tu^substance, and Coleridge might have be- 
held the visions of his Kuhla Ehan with hia 
corporeal eves. First the old family manw 
was rebuilt on a grand scale, then it v 



spots of greenervj'were girdled byaloftyw.. _ 
to batQe intruding tourists and trespassing 
sportsmen ; the costly old furniture was reck- 
leaslv sold off to make room for new more 
coetly still; a tower three hundred feet high, 
erected by gangs of workmen labouring day 
and night, tell from the injudiciooa haste of 
construction, and was immediately succeeded 
by another, which, after Fonthill hod passed 
from Beckford's hands, also tumbled to the 

KDund. Making a hermitage of a palace, 
ickford sequestered himself with a phy- 
sician, a majoT-dumo.and a French abbi, and 
here, neglectful of his gtnius, his private af- 
fiurs, and his responsibilitiesasacituen. spent 
twenty years with few friends or visitors, 
and apparently with no other object in life 
than the collection of books and works <^ 
art and rirtu. Thb seclusion may have beea 
s 2 
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bis moral character, which, 
*bseDCe of any STOwed •ccuser or attempt at 
proof, it ia reawinable as well *t charitable to 
regard as rather the conseqitence of liis retire- 
ment than the cause. The only recorded ex- 
ternal incidetit« of hie existence during this 
period are the marriagm of hia two ^uffh- 
ters. One became Ducheaa of HamiltoD; the 
other, who married Colonel Oide without hia 
«oiueiit, WM nerer fymwa hj him. Hia 
«xpenditnM on Fonthdl alone for sixteen 
years is stated by lumself at npwaiids of a 
quarter at & million. At length no could go, 
on no longer. Extravagance, iiutt«ntion to" 
his sfiiun, the depreciation of his West India 
property, andunJortunatela wsuite, con^elled 
him in 1^3 to diipooe of Fonthill and tbe 
neater part of its contents for 830,00(U. to 
Mr. John Fuqnhar, a petaoD who, (eTernng 
Beckford's history, hsd accumnlated a rast 
fortune from the humblest beginnings. Beck- 
ford's collections were resold by the new 
owner in the following year, the sale occupy- 
ing thirty-eeven days. The collection was 
■ot always favourably criticised. ' It is^ 
wcote Hulitt when tbe public were ad- 
mitted to -new Fonthill, ' a desert of magnifi- 
cenee, aglittering waste of laborious idlraieu, 
a eathe^al tnniM into a toy sbop,an immeue 
museum of all that is most curious and eosUy, 
and at the same time most wortblees, in the 
productions of art and nature. Ur. Beckford 
faas undouUedly shown himself an indnatrioua 
immtier, a prodigious Tirtuoso, an acd 
plished ^tion of unproductive labour, an 
ahusiastio collector of expensive trifles — the 
only proof of taste he hss shown in this col- 
lection is hia gettii^ rid of it.' But Beck- 
ford always maintained tJiat the Chinese fur- 
aitnre was amnggled in by the auctioneers, 
and Haslitt may not have known that the 
library and die ehmoest picturee had been 
saved fVom the wreck and removed to Lans- 
downe Terrace, Bath, where, with diminished 
fortune but f^ from embarrassment, Bedc 



pictures, enotavings, and beautiful objects in 
general, witn as keen a test as of ynre — ' all 
agog, all ardour, all intrepidity,' as he wrote 
to an agent shortly before lus death. He 
sometimes parted with a picture^ but never 
with a book. In 1834 he republished, 
with considerable omissions, the suppressed 
letters of 17S3, adding those from Spain and 
Portugal. On 2 Hay 1844 he died, scarcely 
manifesting a trace of age, and having been 
in vigoraus health until within a few days 
of his decaase. Eighty thousand pounds yet 
^smained of the Inmaied thousand a year 



and a million in hand with which he had 
commenced life. He was interred by hisowB 
wish under the tower he had erected on Lana- 
downe Hill, and the grounds with which h« 
had surrounded it were nven by the Duchess 
of Hamilton to form a p«u>tic cemetery for th* 
city of Bath. His library was sold b; aucticm 
in 1883. A large proportion of the volumes 
contained oomoua notee in his handwriting, 
mMefnquentlyeTinctii^ whimsical pr^udice 
than discriminating critidsm. He Itft several 
works in uanuscnpL including three su^ 
jessed episodes <rf ' Vathek ; ' ' liber Vert- 
tatis,' ownmenta on the alleged genealogiea 
of English noble tsmilies, protMbly ve^ cai^ 
did and caustic | and ' Lettera upon tbe Ao> 
toal State and Leading Oiaracten of several 
of the Courts of Enrtme, particularly Franco, 
from the bcgiiuiiiiK of tbe ReviJution to the 
death of lite Eing.' None of these have been 
pnUisbed. 

Beckford's was, on the whole, a wasted 
life, in so far as neither his genius nor bis 
fortune yielded what they would have pro- 
duced to a wiser and a better man. At the 
same time his celebrity ss a remaricable per- 
sonage would have endured had he never 
written anything; and as an author he 
achieved a renown which he probably valued 
more than literary &me of the first ordeT,the 
distinction of being the most brilliant ama- 
teur in English literature. Hardly any other 
man has OToduoed such masteipieces with 
so little elfbrt. ' Vathek' was mitten at a 
sitting, and his letters betray no trace <rf 
tmusual pains. These works are maater- 
piecee neverthdeae. European literatura 
nas no Oriental fiction which impiesses the 
ima^nation so powerfullv and permanently 
as 'Vathek.' Portions oi the story ma^ be 
tedious or repulsive, but the whole combmea 
two things most difficult of alliance — the 
fantastic and the sublime. Beckford's lettera 
dis^y a corresponding versatility and union 
of seemingly inconsmous &culties. He is 
equally objective andsut^ective: his pictures, 
iniile brilliantly clear in outline, are yet 
steeped in the nch hues of his own peculiar 
feeling ; he approachea every object from its 
most picturesque side, and the measure of bia 
eloquence is the interest with which it has 



actually inspired him. His colouring is 
magical; he paints nature like Sa1vator,aiid 
courts like Wattean. His other works mska 



us bitterly n^ret tbe curseof wealth and idl^ 
ness which converted a true son ot the museo 
into an eccentric dilettante. As a Uterary 
figure Beckford occupies a nmarkable po^ 
Bition, an incarnation of the spirit of tbtt 
eighteenth century writing in the yet un- 
recognised dawn of the nineteenth, flashed 
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by emotionj which he doM not anderatand, 
and depicting the old coaitlj oidar of Europe 
on the eva of ita diwolutioii. His cbartkcter 
waa pstriciui in emTthing but its want of 
TBpoM and ha nueoatlnlitv tn datj; too 
charitable to be called aelfiah, attached from 



wetned to occur to him that his magnificent 

poaaowiona 

Ttiiw the Ic 



IS masnii 
auonainthe Weat In^ea entailed 
> leart reaponiibili^. Hie misan- 
thropy waa munly afiectation, and ha wh 
laoa independent ei the o^nion of the woild 
than he Eked the world t9 think. Need of 
liumaii aympathy made hkn exceedingly kind 
to Teiy inferior writers wh» had pnuied his 
works ; and the few who gained admission 
to bis pieeence found hiv a oonrteous and 



[Ths principal aathorftT fcr XeekfordV lifb is 
tba memoir by Cjtvm Baddtng, pnbliihed sooDy- 
MOiuly ia ISfit. It is an intolarabla jatm of 
beak-making, being diidy mads up of aztracta 
from Beckford'a own lattwa, atd repatiUoni of 
what the snthw had prerionaly wriU«a in mags* 
Binaa, but i* indiapBMibl* i«i ih* sbsanea of an 
antboriaad biography. Bm also tba Oant. Uag., 
Anona] B«gister, and Athetmam for 1844. Tba 
moat remukabU (riticiams on Beckfoid aie 
Loekhart's rariew of his tettart in toL 1L of ths 
Qnartarlr.andsnartielabTO.l^llBnTin ToLxc 
<t Um N<»th American Rariaw. 8. St«phaoe 
Hallanai has nprintsd die original French of 
Tatbek (Pari^ 1S70), and tboroi^lT inveeti- 
gatad the tnbliographT ti the snUaet. Tba cata- 
fcgnaa of Bsckfoid* FonihiU aolleetiooik and of 
bis library, eontribnta mneh to tba spfrariatioi] 
^hia tastes and diaraeWi; Tba cbaptar on hfa 
Kbrary in ClsAe's BapalMrrao BiblioKiapbicas* 
<1819)iBftom hisown pan, Ths fullist acconnt 
af Fonthill is that by Britton (18S&>, which also 



BEOKINaHASC, OHASLES (1699- 
1731),poet anddiamatist, waaboni^KCOOTd- 
ing to th* register of Merchant Taylors' 
Sctkool,on2SJnlyl699(RoBnreoi^aiiqiruter, 
ii.82). His Dither was ft Unendra^er in Fleet 
Street. Beckingham was educated at Mer- 
chant TayloTs' Sdiool oncto Dr. Smith, and ia 
•aid to have di^layed ^great proficiency in hia 
Btudiea,' and given 'the strongest testimonials 
of eztraordiuarf abilities.' Nothing in liis 
works justifiestheseeulfmee. OnlST^b.1718 
*Scipio Africann^' an historical tragedy in 
the regulation five acts, was prodoced at the 
theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. This was 
fbUowed at the same bouse en 7 Nov. of 
the next year b^ a second work of a similat 
deecription, entitled 'Benry IV of France.' 
The youth of the author, and the presence of 
• Uii^ nnmhei of kia feUow-et nden ts who had . 



been permitted to visit the theatre, gavesoane 
£clat to the production of the earUer work. 
This, however, is but an average specimen of 
academic labour. A chief subject of praise 
in contemponry writers ia the manner in 
which the so-called unitiee are observed by 
ita author. The plot is founded on a story 
told hy Livy (xivi. 4&-G0) and other cla^ 
sical writers concemiufj the restoration of » 
beautifbl captive by Scipio Africsnns to AI- 
Incins, a Spauianl. A oonsidarable portion 
of the play cwiusta of t«dio«w love scenes, 
which are neeeaaarilv fictitious. Quin played 
BcijMOk 'Scsfao Anicenus' was aotM four 
times in all, two perfermancee being, it ia 
stated fortheanthor'sbenefit. It was printed 
in 12ma in 1718, < Henry IV of Franca' 
deals with the jealousy of the Prince of 
Condi of his wife, who is in love with the 
king, and ends with the mnrder of Henry by 
Ravaillac at the instigation of the papal 
nnncio and the priests. This play was alao 

fiven four times, Quin appearingas Henry IV. 
I was printed in 8vo in 1820. In addition to 
theae dramas Beekmgham wrote a po«n on 
the death ef Bowe, the dramatist ; a second 
entitled 'Christ's Sufienngs, translated front 
the Latin of Sapin,' and dedicated to ths 
Archbishop ef York;andethermiuorpoenu. 
nediedl»Feb.l780-SL 

[Jacob's Poetical Register ; Saker, Ttaed, and 
Jones's KographisDiamatieai Senest's Account 
of the BngHsb Stsge.] - J, K. 

BECKINGHAH, EUASm {d. 1306 PV 
jud^, was placed on the commission of 
justices for Uiddleiex m 127^ but imm^ 
diately removed. At this time he seems to 
have held the Tank of kins** seijeant. Ho 
received the cmnmission et justice of asdw 
[for a brief scconnt of the nature and origin 
of which aee under BAStBtoaD, JOBX DxJ in 
1276. In ISSa-S he acted as ICMper of tho 
rolls of the oenunon pleas, and in 128S wa« 
appointed one of the joetices of that bench> 
In 1289, grave complaints of the maladmini- 
stration at justice and the venality of th» 
fudges being rife, a searching mquiry was in- 
stituted, and Beekmgham was the only on* 
of the five justices of tha commen pleaawnw 
was net dismissed for camiption. He ap- 
pears to have continued in the discbaroe of 
bis duties until 1805, for he was regularly 
summoned to parliament as a justice between 
128B and 1300. Vrem the fkct that he waa 
no lonoer snmmtmed to parliament after tiia 
latter dat^ it may benfrated that he died or 
retired before the datewhen parliament next 
met, HewasinteiiedintliecniirchofBottia- 
ham, in Canhridgeshire, where a numunwat 
was dedicated to lus memory. 
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[Dncdale's Chron. Serira. 26, 26, 2S, 29; 
ItBdoz'i Hiit^rj of the Ex<:h. ii. T : Rot. PuL 
I. 81; WilMB'» Chronlcon, ai. Gale, 118-121; 
Eoliiuliad, ii. 191 ; Furl. Wrira, ii. (Iiidei) ; 
Oiig. Jnrid. 41; LfMoa'a Britannia, ii. put i. 
01.] J. M. B. 

BBOEHTOTON or BEKYlfTON, 
THOMAS (1890P-1466), biahop of Bath 
and Wella and lord privr seal, waa a natiTe 
of tlie Someraetstiire village from which ha 
derived his turaaine. His parentaga ia un- 
known, and thsre is no record of the date of 
hia birth, but from the dates of his admiaiion, 
flrat at Winchester (1404) and afterwards at 
New College, Oiford (1406), it is presumed 
to have been about 1390. He was admitted 
a fellow of New College in 1408, and retained 
his fellowship twelve jears. He took the 
degree of LL J). In 1420, when he resigned 
His fellowship, he eut«red the service of 
Humphrey, dulte of Gloucester ; from which 
^me, epparentlj, church preferments b^;an 
to flow ui upon him. I^e rectoij of St. 
Leonard's, near Hsstinfs, and the vicarage 
of Sutton Courtnej, in Berks, were perhaps 
not among the first. Indeed, there are grounda 
for supposing the former to have been givea 
him in 1439. He had become archdeacon of 
Buekinghamsliire, it appears, before the death 
of Henrj V in 1422, though a later date is 
given in Le Neve ; andin Apritnezt^arwe 
find him collated to the prebend of Bilton in 
York, which he ex chanjred forthatofWarthill 
in the same cathedral ^ur monchslater. He 
wasappointed to a canonr; in Wells ial439, 
■nd was also master of St. Katbenne's Hos- 
pital, near the Tower of London. But earlj 
tn 1423 he was already dean of the Arche^ 
in which capacity he assisted at the trial of 
the heretic William Tailor; and in Nov. 1428 
he was appointed, along with the celebrated 
canonist, William Lyndewood, receiver of the 
•ubaidy granted by the lower house of con- 
vocation for the expenses of the prosecution 
of WiUiom Russell, another suspected heretic. 
He was prolocutor of convocation at least as 
eari^ as 1433, and so continued till May 1438. 
Durmg the session of 1434 he wae commis- 
aioned b^ Archbishop Chichele to draw up, 
along with otbera, certain comminatory ar- 
ticles to be proclaimed by the clergy in their 
parishes four times a year. Meanwhile he 
nad been engaged in several public capacities. 
In Februan 1482 he had been nominated to 
so on embasay to France with Langdon, 
bishop of ftochester, and Sir Henry Brom- 
8ete, to negotiate a peace ; but the envoys do 
not appear to have left till December foUow- 
ing, when Sir John Fastolf was subititutad 
for Sir Henry Bromflete. It has been erro- 
neously stated that he was also sent to the 



congress at Arras in 1436 ; but it is oertaiD 
that be was a member of the great erabuaj 
sent to Calais in 1439 to treat with tho 
French ambassadors. Of this embassy he 
has left a journal, in which be styles himwilf 
the king's secretuy — an office probably con-; 
farred upon him juat before, though he appear* 
to have acted in that capacilj, at least occa- 
sionally, for about two years previously. 
After his return from this embassy be was 
for three or four years in close attendance 
upon ^e king, and speaks of himself at on^ 
tune as being his reader nearly every day. 

In the apnng of 1442 on embassy was sent 
to England by John IV, count of Armagnac, 
who ^ired to ofier one of his dausbters in 
mairiage to young King Heniy Vl. They 
were i^U received, and three wEcers of the 
royal household, of whom Beddnf^n wa* 
one, were immediately despatched m return 
to the court of Annognac fully empowered 
to contract the proposed alliance. Their 
eommisaion bore date 28 May 1442, and on 
6 Jime they set out from Windsor. An in- 
teiesting diary, written by one of Becking- 
ton's suite, describes their progiMS to the 
west coas^ where they took shipinng at 
Plymouth, the letters and messages that 
overtook them on the road, the voyage and 
arrival at Bordeaux, where they received 
alarming news of the progress of the enemy 
and the capture of Sir I^mas Kempatone^ 
seneschal of Bordeaui- They nevertheless 
continued for some time to proaecute the 
object of their mission ; but the state of the 
country and the severity of the season inter* 
posed such difficulties in the way that they 
thought it best to return in the b^inning of 
the following year. Beckington landed again 
at Falmouth on 10 Feb., met the king ten 
days later at Mudeubead, and on the 21st 
arrived in London, where he supped with 
the lord mayor, Neit day ho visited Green- 
wich with Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. 
On the 23Td he heard mass at bis own hos- 
pital of St. Katherine's, dined vrith the lord 
treasurer, and supped again with the lord 
mayor. On Sunday the 26th he rejoined the 
king at Shene, and resumed his duties as 
secretary; soon after which he was appointed 
lord privy seal. 

The cuef efiect of this embas^ and of its 
return was to impress upon the government 
at home the ueceBaity of taking more active 
Htepa to' avert — as they succeeded in doing for 
a few years — the threatened loss of Quienuct 
The marria^ negotiation was a failure. 
Even the artist employed, according to their 
instructions, to take likeneases of the count 
of Armagnac's three daughters, that the king 
might choose which of thain he piefored, wat 
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tuuUe to do Ills work: the frost had con- 
gealed his colours when he had barelj com- 
pleted oae portrait, and the envoys saw good 
nasoii to return home without wutin^ for 
Uie other two. But the result nowise teoded 
to diminish the infloeuce of Beokington, who 
not onlj, as we have seen, continued to re- 
«eiv« new marks ai the king's bvoor, but 
had eie this made friends at the oonrt of 
Bome as well; by whose meaiis, in that same 
jeai 1443, he was rather too precipitatelj 
muniiuted hf the pope to the see of SaJisburr, 
which it waa supposed Bishop Ascough 
would vacate in order to be promoted to the 
see erf Canterborr. But, as Ascongh de- 
clined to leare Salishary, John Btafford, 
iMsht^ of Bath and Wells, waa elevated to 
the pnmaCTf, and Beckington was made bishop 
ot Bath in Stafford's room. His ^;ent at 
Borne moaniribile had ttoluckily paid into the 
pa^ treaminr a otmsiderable sum fbr the 
nrstfruita of Balisbuir, and Beckinirton ob- 
tained a letter bom tne king himself, direct- 
mg him to jget it, if posuble, chaived to the 
account of^the aee of Bath. How the 
matter was settled does not appear ; bat on 
13 Oct. Beckington was consecrated bishop 
of Bath and Wells hy William Ahiwick, 
bishop of Lincoln. The rite waa perfbnned 
in the old collegiate church at Eton, and 
Beckington the same day celebrated mass in 
poiUifiaitibu* under a t«nt within the new 
church, then not half bnilt, and held bis 
inaupiral banquet within the college build- 
ings. As might be expeeted in one who was 
BO grestW in the confidence of the royal 
founder, he had takm a strong interest in the 
oew collie from the first, and one of his 
latest acts as archdeacon of Buckinf^ham- 
shire waa to esempt the provost from his own 
jurisdiction, pladng him directly under the 
bisliop of Lincoln as visitor and ordinsry. 

As bishop of "Bath he had in 1445 a con- 
troversy with Nicholas Frome, abbot of 
Qlastonbury, an old man who, tenacious of 
the privileges of his monastery, resented epi- 
scopal visitation, and whom Beclrington, with 
nnseemly severity, taunted with the iafir- 
mitiee tn age. He had a much more pleas- 
ing correspondence with Thomas Chandler, 
who was first warden of Winchester College, 
then warden of New College, Oxford, and 
afterwards chancellor ot Wdls, who looked 
up to him as a patron. But on the whole it 
may be said tbst his personal history, after 
he liecame bishop, ia uninteresting. His 
name oeeuis as trier of petitions in parlia- 
ment from 1444 to 1463, but no particular 
act is recorded of him. On 18 June 1463 be 
obtained an exemption from further attend- 
ance in parliament on account of hie age and 



infirmities — a privilege' which Edward IV 
confirmed to him in 1461. He died at Wells 
on 14 Jan, 1406, and was buried in a fine 
tomb, built by himself in his lifetime, in the 
south aisle of the choir. In our own day, 
during some repairs of the cathedral in 1860, 
this tomb was opened, and the remains of hia 
skeleton were inspected. It was that of a 
U man with a well-formed skull. 
Active as his life was, and interesting also 
a literary point of view, from his corr^ 
Bpondence wiUi learned men both in England 
and at Rome, Beckin^^ton's chief claim upon 
the regard of poetentv is the munificence 
with which he adorned with fine buildings 
his cathedral city of Wells. Besides re- 
building the episcopsl palace, he supplied the 
townwith a public conduit and fountain, and 
erected the close of the vicars choral and 
fifteen tenements in the market place. Hia 
curious rebus, a flaming beacon (commonlv 
spelt AeAjm in those days) and a ttinorbarre^ 
is seen carved in Tarious quarters, not only 
at Wells, but at Winchester and in Lincoln 
College, Oxford, His bequests in his will 
i princely, and show his strong attach- 
.t, not only to the colleges and places of 
edncatiou, but to all the different churches 
with which he hod been connected. 

[Alamair by Nicola^ prefixed to Joamat of an 
Embassy to the CoQut of Anasgiiac ; Offlcisl 
CorrespondrDce of Bekjnton, adit«d by Q. 
WillUms, B.D., in Bolls Ssries, in the intntduc- 
tibn lo wbicb are some important corrections of 
Nieolss; Cbandlsr'B Lifs of Waynflets.] 

J. a. 

BECfKINSALL, JOHN a488P-1669), 
scholar and divine, [gee BBKIHaAC] 

BECKLESY, "ttTLLUM (d. 1438), Cap. 
melite, waa born in Kent, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Sandwich, wbeie he appears 
to have entered the order of the Carmelitea 
in early life. While stilt young he proceeded 
to Cambridge, where the Carmelites had had 
B house unce the year 1261. Here he seema 
to have taken his doctor's decree in divinity, 
and to have established a eonaiderable repu- 
tation as a theologian. Bale praises his mo- 
desty of speech, and his firm voceedinga 
against evildoers in all the assemblies (' con- 
ventibus') over which he prefflded. This in- 
cidental remark would alone prove him to 
have been a man of mark ameng the English 
Carmelites, even without the next sentence, 
in which we are told that while Beckley waa 
engaged in the king's business Thomas Wal- 
den used to protect his interests at Cambridge 
against the complunts of his fellow-doctore 
there. TannermakesmenlJonofatetlerfrom 
the chancellor and uuivenity of Cambridge 
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to the prorincul chi^iter of the Cannelitoa »t 
NorthuoptOD, Tefemur to » charKe thkt had 
been branght against Beckle; fi» nia afaaanee 
from tlie nniTenity 'anno pdmo regentUB,' 
fbTwhichoSancehehadbaeuauapendM. He 
klso notices Walden's nplj to tliw letter. la 
hia old age, after having spent man^TaaTB at 
Cambridge, Bet^dej aeenis to have witndrawn 
to hia native place, Sandvich, where, accord- 
ing to Bale, he became head of the Canne- 
lite ftiuy, and devoted the remainder of hie 
life to Btudy, On hia death, which occurred 
in 1488, he was buried in the last-mentioned 
town, and the Latin versee inscribed upon his 
tomb, and probably written by himself are 
.tnvierved in Weever's * Funeral Monuments.' 
I)emmter has claimed Beckley as a Scotch 
moBk, and givee aereral details of his life, how 
he was exiled from Scotland and took up hia 
abode in France, whence he was recalled by 
Jamea III. but apparently preferred to re- 
main in England when once he set foot in 
that country on his return jourriey. But the 
anthoritiea to whom Dempster appeals, 'Gil- 
bert Brown' (A 1612), and P. M. Thomas 
SarracenuB, an ex-profeeaor of Bologna, can 
hardly be accepted as sufficient testimony for 
these statements in the face of so much con- 
trarr evidence. The tradition of a residence 
in nance may, however, contain some degree 
of truth when we consider Bale's plain state- 
ment as to BecMey's bung onployed in royal 
^bnuueas, and hia aubaeqnent st«temait that 
Beeklcy delivered dedamatjone to the nolnlitT 
and chief officers in many parti of England, 
and in Calais also. The chief works asMgned 
(0 this author are similar in tbur titles to 
those of most medieval theolc^pians, and con- 
sist of ' Quodlibeta," Qnnetiones Ordinarin,' 
* Ooncionee Varin,' and one which, had it been 
preserved, m^t periiape have been of some 
■light inteteit, entitled 'De Fntercnlomm 
.Decinus.' 

[Loluid,4STi Bats, SrS; Pita,«2T; Tanner'i 
BibL Brit. S4; Bal^i Heliadea, Harley HSS. 
383S, ii. S6 ; I^mbatd'i Fenmbnliition of Ksot, 
IOC; 8t Etienne's BiUiotheca Carmelitana, L 
■HO ; Weever't Funeral Honnnent*, 3S4.] 

T.A.A. 

BEUKWITU, SiK GEORGE (1763- 
16:i8), lientenant-general, was the son of 
Majop-seneral John Beckwith, who com- 
manded the SOth r^ment at the battle of 
Minden and the bngada of grenadiers and 
highlandera in the Seven Years' war. On 
20 Jul^ 1771 he was appointed to an en- 
signey m the 37 th regiment, vrhich embarked 
in that year for America, and, with the 10th, 
S8th, and 52nd regimenta, formed the third 
brigade under Msjor-generel Jones in tlie 



division commanded by lieutenant-general 
Earl Percy {£tmrdt qf tie 37 th Smmtmt), 
He obtained his lieutenancy on 7 July 1776, 
his company on 2 July 1777, and the rank 
of major on 80 Nov. 1761. From 1776 to 
17% ha hon a prominent part in the contest 
between Engluid and her American ccio- 
niefl, during which he commanded in several 
surprisea in the enemy and in storms and 
captures of important place*, including those 
of Elisabeth Town and Brunswick in New 

From 1787 to Hie end of 1701, during 
which time no British minister was aca^ 
dited to the United 8tat««,hB was entrusted 
with an important and confidential mission. 
On 18 Nov. 1700 he obtained the rank of 
lieutenant-coltMiel, that of colonel on SI Aug. 
1786, majoi^geneial on 18 June 1708, and of 
lieutanant-g^ienl on SO Oct^ 1606. In April 
1707 he was appointed governor of Bermuda, 
and in the following July commandant of 
the troops in that imnd. In October 1804 
he became governor of St. Vincent, and on 
8 Oct. 1808 governor of Barhadoes, with the 
command of the forces in the Windward and 
Leeward Caribeeislsjida. England Iwing then 
at war with France, he omnised an axped>> 
tion for the con^neat of the island of Marti- 
nique, and, having bea reinfbrced by the 
7th, 8th, and 23ra regimenta under lien- 
tenant-general Sir Qec^ Prevost, he sailed 
from Carlisle Bay on 38 Jan. 1800, arrived 
off Martinique on the SOth, landed on the 
SOth, and completed the ocmqueat of the 
island on 24 July. The Fimch eaglea thm 
taken were sent home by him, and were the 
&Bt ever seen in England. On 14 April 
1800 the thanks of the House of Commons, 
and on the 17th thoseof the Honee of Lords, 
were voted to Lieutenant-general Beckwith 
for ' his able and gallant conduct in effecting 
with Hoch signal rapidity the entire conquest 
of the island of Martinique.' On 1 May he 
was created a knight of tlie Bath. 

On 22 Jan. 1810, having ornnisad a second 
expedition, he sailed tot Ouadaloupe, the last 
poaaeauon of the Fiaidi in that part of tha 
world, landed on the &8tb, and on 6 Feb. 
the conquest of the island was complied. 
Betuming to Barfaadoea on 29 Julv 1810, ha 
remained there till June 1814, wnen, after 
nine years' service in the West Indies, he 
obtained permission to return to Eng-Iand. 
The last GU presented to him by the le^ 
lature of the island was a vote for a service 
of plate to him. 'This bill, gentlemen,' he 
said, 'is the only one tram which 1 must 
withhold my consent' He sailed from Bar- 
badoes on 21 June. Afler his departnre a 
vote of 2,6001: was passed for a Krvice of 
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pUte to him. It bore the folltming inacrip- 
tion: 'This serrice of plate iria preaent' ' ' 
Geoenl 8ir Oeorre Beckwith, E.B., 
Qoremor of Bubedow, by the Icaulatn 
the island, ta a uncera mark <d tha high 
lenrd knd esteem in which he has been wd 
wfll ahmTB oontinne to be hald br otoj 
inhabitant of Baifaadoea. a.d. 1814.' 

Sir George Beckwith'i military aerrioM 
^ram Auther mcogniaed br the king eonfei^ 
linff on him umorial diituiotionA, * Xmunt 
bom • mini erawn, • dexter ann embowed, 
«Bcircl«d with a wreath of laurel, the hand 
gra^ng an eagle, or French etamdaid, the 
ataff broken.' In October 1816 he was ftp- 
pointed to the command of the forcea in 
land, which he retained till March 1820, 
died in his houaa in Half Moon Street in 
Loudon on SO March 1823, in the aeToitiMh 
year of hie age, 

^GenL Hag. mil. fart 1 IT3 ; Schonbtrgh'i 
HiMoty of BarbadoM, p. 87' ; AnTiiml Begiatsr. 
IMS, li. 480; Baooidi of the STth Bfgimentj 
AnajIAiL} A. S. fi. 

BEOKWTTH, JOHN CHABLES (1789- 
1863), a H Tirtitign»iiliMl Feninaolar officer and 
in later life ue benerolent miukmaiy to 
theWeldenaeSiina the gnmdMU of Majny 
general John Beckwith, and nephew <d the 
ffenerala. Sir George [q. t.] and Sir Thomae 
^dney Beckwith rq.Tn. Hie bther, like hie 
fimr iBOtherSfhaanelaaorannuaaion in the 
army, but bad soon leeigned it on hit msT' 
liage with MisB Haliburton of Hali&x in N ova 
Scotia (a aiiter of Judge Haliburton), and 
had aetUed in that colony. ChaileaBediwith 
waa bom 8 Oct. 1789, and obtained an en- 

Xcy thiongh hia uncle'a influence in the 
in^mentiulSOS. InlSMheexchansed 
into the 96th or riSe regiment, of which nia 
nncle, Sydney BeckwiUi, waa lieut«nanb> 
eoloaeL He became lieutenant in 1806, and 
accompanied his tegiment to Htnorer, to 
Denmark, whne he waa present at Kiogc^ 
and to FOrtngaL He waa with the Seth all 
tbioiif^ the retreat of Sir John Hooie to 
OornoBa, and became captain in 1808. He 
waa engaged with the Snd battalion of hia 
tegiment m the Walchereu expedition, and 
afterwards accompanied it to Portugal in the 
winter of 1810^ when ho found Lord Wei- 
lington'a army in the linee of Torres Vedraa, 
and his uncle, Sydney Beckwith, in com* 
mand of a brigade. He was present with 
the li^t division in all the engagements 
which took place with Maasfoa^ retiring 
army in the apriiig of IBII, at Pombal, Be- 
dinha, Omdeixa, Fox d'Aronce, and SabugaL 
In 1812, after bis nncle bad gone to £n^end 
(or his health, he was appointed by Brigoiaier- 



eeneral Andrew Barnard, who bad aucceeded 
uim. hrigade-major to the 1st tnigade of the 
celebrated light division, and waa Tveaent 
in that capacity at the storming of Ciudad 
Bodrigo and Bad^oi, and at the battles of 
Salanunca, Vitt^wia, the I^rreneea, the Nir 
velle, the Nive, and Oithes. His eminent 
serrices drew upon him the repeated notice 
both of Lord WeUington ana of Genraal 
Alten, who had succeeded Omnford in iba 
ocmmand of the light division, and he was 
appointed deputy asMstant jnartennaater- 
general to the division. Li this bi^er caps- 
city he was present at the battle oiTonlouM, 
and in 1814, at the coBcInaion of the war, ha 
was msde rn^or by brevet. In 1816 he was 
ap^inted in the same capacity to Fioton's 
division in the Netherlands, and was present 
at the battle of Waterloo, where he lost bis 
leg, and after which he waa promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel and made a 0.6. The loss of 
his leg made it impossible (or him to expect 
active employment, and in 1820 he went on 
half-pay. 

He bad been but twenty-six yean old at 
the battle of Waterloo, uid was still but a 
voung man whan, he retired, and hardly 
cnew to what ooeupation a on»4egged maa 
could tnm, when he happened one day in 
1827, while waiting in the libran of Apdey 
House, to look into Dri GLUy's book on the 
Waldenses. He was ao much interested that 
in the same year he paid a visit to the valleyi 
of FiedroonL The past history of the people 
uid their then condition of squalor and w* 
norance so worked upon his nature that he 
determined to settle among them, and, taking 
a houee called La Torre, lived amouf; them 
during the last thirty-five veara of bis life. 
His two main aims were to educate the people 
and to arouse in them once more tbe old evan- 
gelical faith which had first attracted bis 
lancy. Toeducate them he established no leas 
than 120 tchods in the district all of which 
he himself perpetually injected, and the one- 
l^ged Engliab general was well known and 
much loved throughout the Italiau valleys. 
The greatness of his services was recognisedby 
King Charlei Albert of Sardinia, who maito 
him a knight of the order of St. Maurice 
and St Laxaros in 1848, and he further 
sealed hia life to his work by marrying a 
Waldenaian girl, named Oanuine Vule, is 
1660. Nevertbelees he kept up his eommD- 
nicationa with England, and fi«quentl^ cor> 
responded with Dr. Gilly and othera inteib 
asted in the Waldenses. An e^eciaJly 
interesting letter from bim to Sir William 
Napier is publiahed in Napier's 'Life,' in 
which be acknowledges the receipt of a copv 
of the ' UiaUxey of tbie Feuiueulai War,' and 
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then dwdU on the neeemtj of enngelieal 
chmtituiitTto his old oomnde of the hght 
diTiBion. Hehad bean prtHuoted cohmeliii 
1887, ud twgoi^feneral in 1846, but con- 
tinned to live at 1^ Tom till hii death, 
19 July 186S, when hia fiinsTsl was attended 
by thousands of the peasants, whose lives he 
lud made happy ana cheernd. Of all the 
efficera of the light division none found inch 
asbange mods M employing hia unezhsutted 
K, and flaw did inch a great and self- 



denying work. 

[FoF his Ufa consult n Qenersla Bsiikwitli, 
sns Vita e las Opera, pu J. P. Uaille, 1872, 
tnuiflatdd with notaa by the Ber. W. Arnot, 
IBT3, and eondeHBed by A. Molls, ISTS ; Times, 
fi snd 14 Aug. 1862; Qent Mag. tar 18S2, pt. ii. 

p. sea.] s.x.a. 

BBOKWrrH, JOHN CHHISTMA8 
(1750-1809), oiganiat, bom at Norwich 
2S Dec. 1760, wss for many years pupil snd 
assistant anccessivelT of Br. Wm. Hayes snd 
Br. Philip Hayes st Magdalen Cioltege, Oxford. 
On 16 Jan. 1794 he was appointed organist 
of St. Fet«T Mancroft's, Norwich. He took 
both the Uus. Bao. and Mas. Doo. decrees at 
OzlbTdinie03,aiid in LeOSsuecwded Thomas 
Qarlsnd as wguiist of the Norwich Gathe- 
draL Beckwith rrtained both his organist's 
appointments uotjl his death, which oociured 
in oonsequeneeof a paralytic strokeonSJune 
1809. He was buried in St. Peter Hancroft's, 
Beckwith's compositiona are not numerous, 
couttsting principally of anthems, <^geii to- 
lunUuiee, a concerto, sonata, &c. Hit most 
important work was a collection of chants 
adapted to the Psalms, and published in 1608, 
which contains an excellent prebcs on the 
Bulgect of chanting. As an organist he took 
very high rank in nis day. ftofessor Taylor 
aaid of him : ' I have never heard Dr. Beck- 
with's equal upon the organ either in this 
ootintr^ or in Germany. . . . Neither is this 
my opinion only, but that of every competent 
judge who has heard him f and another critic 
described his playing as ' brilliancy itself' 
He had a remsrksble power of extemporising, 
and would frequently play four extempore 
organ furuesat one Sunday sservicM. Tnere 
is some doubt as to whether Br, Beckwith 
was christened John Christmas, or whether 
his second name was only a nickname. In 
the works pnhlished by him in his lifetime 
he ii always deacribed as John Beckwith, 
but in the r^^t«r of his burial the name is 
■tatedas ' John Christmas Beckwith, married 
man, an organist of this parish ,'' and it is by 
this name Uiat he is generally known. 

[Appendix to Bemnwe's Choir Chant Book ; 
Musical CriticiBm (J. D. Eaton, 1S7^}; BegisCan 



BECKWITH, JOSIAH (». 17U), anti- 
qnaiy,was bom at Rothwell, near Leeds, ca 
21 Aug. 1734, whan hie fothra, Iliaaias Beekr 
with, practised as an attorney. He was him- 
self brought up to the same pnrfesuon, and 
aettled at Hasorougfa, near Kotherham. He 
married in August 1763 the eldeet daoghtar 
and onlv Burriviiig child of George lyOxDni 
of Wooohead, in Cheahire, by whom he had 
two sons and four daughters his wife's 
death taking place in 1788 at the early age 
of 49. He seems to have been poaeused of 
considerable natural powers, which, together 
with a lai^ share tn acquired knowledge, 
rendered bun eminently fitted for antiquarian 
pursuits, for which he had a great taste. His 
nsme is known to the world in connection with 
the enlargedand improved edition of Blount's 
I FVagmenta Antiquitatjs, or Ancient Tenurea 
ot Land and Jocular Customs of some 
Manors,' which he published in the year 178^ 
the first edition of this work haviiur appeared 
in 1679. Speaking of Beckwith's edition, 
the ' Monthly Review ' (Ixxiii. 459) remarks : 
'Few persons were better qualified for this 
business, and Mr. Beckwith nss enriched this 
edition with many valuable improvanentSt 
He has suinoined many notes and ofaeenra- 
tions, which have be^ communicated by 
some of the most respectable antiquariee at 
the present day.' He left materials for a 
still farther enlarged edition, which was puW 
lished after his death by his son, who had an 
appointment in the mint. 

[Qent. Mag. 1786, Ivi. 2S£; Lownded's Biblio- 
napber'B Monoal, 18ST, i. 231 ; Brit Hna. Cat^ 
Nicnoli's Lit«iaiy Anoodotss, 1818, viii. 82V- 
880.] T, F. T. B. 

BECKWITH, 8ra THOMAS 8YBNEY 
(1772-1831), who with Craufiird shares tha 
honour of being one of the finest leaders of 
tight troops aver known, was the third son 
of Majorveneral John Beckwith, who com- 
manded the 20th raiment st Minden, and 
fouTofwhose sons became diatiiiaTiishedgen^ 
ral officers. He was appointed lieutenant in 
the 71st lament in 1/91, and at once pro- 
ceeded to join it in India. He found Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Baird in command of the 
regiment, and under him learned both how to 
lead and now to organise a regiment With 
the Tlat he was present at the siege of Se- 
ringapatam in 1792, at the capture of Pondi- 
cherryby Colonel Baird in 1793, and dnring 
theoperation8inCeylQninl795. Hewaspro- 
moled captain in 1794, and returned to En)i^ 
laud with the head-quartun of bis regiment 
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In 1798. He lud eatabliahed hu reputotion 
M A mod officer in India, and when in 1800 
lie voinntoered for a company in Muming- 
bam'B new rifle corps hie serrices were ac- 
cepted. Colonel MJuningtiam had propoeed 
to the Horse Ouaids to be allowed to raiae a 
rqunent of light troops to be apadally or- 
ganised for outpost dntiea, after the mannar 
of the French voltigeius. His aSar was ao- 
e^ted, and Tolunteers wen called for from 
emj regiment. Batiwitli had in the 71at 
made the acquaintance of William Stewart, 
die lientanant.oolonal of the new rifle corps, 
and obUuned a captaincy under his friend. 
He sooB got hi* company into such good 
order that it was told off to accompany the 
expedition to Copenhs^en in 1801, where its 
adjutant wu killed. He was promoted major 
in Manningham's rifles, now called the Q5th, 
in 1802, and formed one of the officers whom 
Sir John Moore trained at ShorncUffe. He 
became lteutenantHX>lonel in 1808, and under 
Moore's superrision got his r^^ent into 
model order. Ha was admired l^ bis <^cera 
and adored by his men, whose heslth and 
amusement were always his first considera- 
tion. In 1806 he served in Lord Csthcart'a 
aboTtiTO expedition to Hanover, and in 1807 
his regiment formed part of tbe division 
which, under their future commander, then 
Sir Arthur Welleslev, wou the battle of 
Kioge in Denmark, when it was thanked in 
the general's despatch. In July 1808 he ac- 
companied General Acland to Portugal, and 
was present at the battle of Vimeiro. AJW 
the sirival of Sir John Moore, and on his 
tafcinff the command of the troops in Portu- 
g^ tLo 96th was brigaded with the 43rd 
and 62nd under the command of General 
Anstmther, and fimned rart of the reserve 
under Oenend Edward Paget. The eon- 
duct of this Inngade, and more especially of 
the SOtli Kgiment under Beckwith, has been 
described bv Napier; it closed the retreat, 
end was daily engaged with the French, but 
though sufieringuie most terrible privations 
it never brcAa line, or in any way relaxed 
its discipline. The regiment pSTticularlydis- 
tioguished itself at c£cabeloB, where it fsced 
round and with the help of the 10th hussars 
fought successfully the whole advanced 
cnuffd of the French army. The 96th and 
Beckwith crowned their services at Corunna, 
when they were the last troops to lenve the 
ci^, and managed to take with them? French 
officers and 15B men, whom the; had i ' 
prisonen on the previous day. In 160E 
9Sth was again brigaded with the 43Td and 
62nd, and sent to the Peninsula. Craufurd 
was leading them up to the main army, 
when he huid that a great battle had bu«n 



fought, and that General Wellesley was 
killed. Nothing daunted he pressed forward^ 
and after n forced march of twenty-five hours 
reached Talavera on the evening of the hattls, 
When Lord Wellington retired from Spain, 
and cantoned his army on the Goa, the li^t 
brigade was stationed far in front to watch 
the Frendi morements. In their advanced 
pontion there wmb frequent conflicts, all ds- 
Bcribed by Nqiier, in which the 96th and 
Beckwith proved their efficient. At tbo 
skirmish of Baiba del Puarco and the battle 
of Busaco the light brigsde won the especial 
praise of Lord Wellington, and when in 
1811 it was increased by three Portuguese 
regiments to a division, Beckwitli received 
the command of one of the brigade*. Tha 
division led the puianit of Massina, WM 
warmly engaged at Pombal, Bedinha, and 
Foi d'Aronce, and defeated a whole corpt 
Dannie, though with great loss, at Sabugal. 
In this esgsgem^it Beckwith particularly 
distinguished himself, was wounded in the 
forehead, and had his horse shot under him. 
The perfect discipline and valour of his 
men were again proved, and the disgraceful 
blunders of Sir William Erskine (1769- 
1813) [q. v.], who had temporarily auc- 
ceeded CraaJ^Td, were nmsdied by the 
men's gallantry. Shortly after the battle of 
Foentes d'Onor Beckwith was obliged to 
return toSngland from ill-health, and to hand 
over his perfect r«eiment and brigade to 
Colonel Barnard. He bad inspired his me« 
with such confidence ■ that thev would fc^ow 
him through fire and water wnen the day c^ 
trial came \QaVJi^UtoTyoft/uBifieBr^ade, 
p. 63). On his health being restored he wss 
knighted, in 1812, as proxy for his brother 
George, made a kni ght of the Tower and Sword 
of Portugal in 1813, and in 1813 appobted 
assistant quartermaster-^^eral in Canada. 
In that capacity he commanded an expedition 
to the coast of the United States, which took 
Littlehampton and Ocrskoke, and had Charley 
Napier under him as brigadier. In 1814 he 
was promoted maiors^neral, and made on* 
of the first K.C.bV He saw no more actiw 
service, but in 1827 was made colonel com- 
mandant of his old corps, die rifle hrigad^ 
which he had done so much to organise. In 
1829 he was appointed commander-in-chief 
at Bombay, in 1830 he became lieut^^nunti- 
general, and in January 1881 he died at 
Mahableshwur of fever. The light division 
was the greatest creation of Sir John Moore ; 
its services sppear in every page of the his- 
tory of the Peninsular war, and Sydney 
Beckwith was the practical creator of one c« 
its most distiugujshed regiments. 'He was,' 
according to Kincud, ' cue of the ablest ouV 
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[Q^'a Hi«ton of the Btfla Bngsda, ISTT; 
Snrtaes, Twrntj-in Yms in tba I^s Bcigada^ 
18S3 ; LMch'i Sketch of the Field Serrieee of 
the Bite Brigade from it) FormAtioa to the 
Butie of Wateiloo, 183S ; Eineeid'i Adrentarae 
in the Rifle Brigade in the FsniumU, Fnitce, 
and the Netherionds. 1830 ; Mn. HtKuwxuice'i 
BacoUeetioDi of e Bifleman'i Wife at Home and 
Abroad, IWl ; CoMallo'a AdTaatnrMof » Soldier, 
IU3.1 H.U. 8. 



t St. Jdin'* Collie, Cambridge. He 
•(biiitt«d& scholar of that society on the Ladv 
Huguet*s ibnndation in 16^, proceeded 
B^ in 1660-1, wu admitted a fellow 
SI March 1S61-2, and commenced H.A. 
1664. Subaequentlj he became prindpal 
lecturer of the college. In July 16/1 he wu 
deeted pnblio orator of the uniTenity, and 
be awred the office of |Froet«r for the year 
1571-3. Daring hie tenure of the Utter 
office he beaded the oppoution of the smata 
to the code td nnivemtr statutes which bad 
psMed the great seal in 1670. Hnchdiamider 
was the remilt, and the heads of colleges ex- 
hibited artidee against him and bisadberente. 
tJldmately the two archbishoM and Ae 
Inihope of London and EW decided that the 
new statutes should standi, and censured the 
opponents for going fromcollege to college to 
soUcit subscriptions spainst the same. Becon 
resigned the omtwship in 1673. The follow- 
ing year he was installed a canon of Norwich, 
and in 167G he became chancellor of that 
diocese. He took the degre« of LL.D. in 
1676. 

On le Feb. 1679-80 Becon was collated 
to the preeentmship of the church of Chi- 
ohestei, and in 1661 waa admitted to a pre- 
bend in the church of Lichfield. In 1682 a 
great contest took place between him and 
William Overton, Mshi^ of Ucbfield and 
CoTCntiy, about the cbancelloislup of that 
diocese. The biahop, who had in the flnt 
instance granted it to Becon only, subse- 
quently granted the office to him and one 
Babington, and to the longer liver of them, 
Tlus oocamoned s p«at disturbance and riot 
in the cathedral The case came saaMseivelT 
befoie the 8tar-«hamber, the nivy council, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbun, who re- 
mitted it to four visiton, and they finally 



St. Oilers, Cripplegate, on 4 Sept. 1667. 
Various documents written Of Becon it. 
) to the dilutes in which be ww 
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engaged have been printed, and are enumo- 
nted in Cooper's ' Athen« Oantabrigienses.' 
[Addit. H8. S863 f. 47 ; Buker's Bi*L of 
St. John's ColL Chmb., ad. Mayor ; Cocmei'a 
Athena Ckntab. it. IS, MS; Le Han't FaMl 
EecL An^ic.,ed.EaTdr,L lOS, Mil, ii. 49S, 4S8, 
lii. fltfli^tiype'ilTo^] T.a 

BECON or BEAOOIT, RICHAKD (JL 
1694), Irish administrator and author, was 
a natiTo of SuSblk, and was educated at 
Cambridge. He entered St. John's College 
on 13 Nov. 16e7, sad proceeded B.A. m 
1671 and HA. in 1676. Admitted a student 
of Qrsy's tnn on 19 June 1677, he was called 
to the bar on 27 Jan. 1684-6. He was ap- 
pointed ' her majesty's attorney for the pro- 
vince of MuBster' on 17 Bee 1666 at an 
annual salary of little mom than 17/. He 
was chiefly employed in regulating crown 
grsnts of land, and two letters on the sub- 
ject, dsted in the one case 17 Oct. 1687 from 
Ckmmel, and in the other 3 Dec 1667 from 
limerick, addressed bv Um with other oom- 
misHOners toWalsingnam, an at the Record 
Office. Beaeon himself reouved grants of 
land — Clandonnell and Clan Dermott — in 
Oort:. and ot Torcrugb in Weterfbrd, all of 
iriucn he appears to have sublet to other 
Englishmen. In 1501 the post of attorney 
m Hunster was conferred on another, bnt 
Beacon, although no longer in Ireland, is 
deecribed as the owner of land there in a 
viaitation of 1611. Beacon was the author 



politique discourse toudting the refbrmatiod 
of common wealee conquered, declined, or GOf- 
rupted,' Oxford, 159£ It is dedicated to 
Queen Etixabeth, and is in the form of a 
conrersation between Solon^ Epimenidea,and 
Piaiitretua as to the poLc^ that AUiens 
should pursue towsidsSalamina. Old manu- 
script note* in the comes in the Cambridge 
Uni versity and British M useum libraries state 
^t ' for the bettw understanding of this 
all^oricall discourse ... by Salamina must 
be understood Ireland, and by Athens Eng- 
land.' Beacon urges on the English govern- 
ment the adoption of strong coercive meosureg 
in order to eradicate Irish national feeling. 

[Cooper's Athm. Oanteb. ii. 174; Fgater's 

Bi^eter of Gray's Inn, p. 1)2; Calflndar of 

Car«w HSS. for 11S8S, Ifi9I, and ISll ; Irish 

sen M of State Papers for 1689; Beeeon's Solon.] 

fl.L,I» 

BECON, THOUAS, D.D. ri61SM667), 
piotestant divine, was of Norfolk, as he ei- 
messly states in the general »re&ce to the 
tblio (1664) of bis works. Strype, in him 
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*\Mb of Cr&iimer,' calli Utii b. Suffolk man, 
but in his later ' Life of Ajtmer ' taye he 
yna of Norfolk. Wb giXher from the age 
inscribed upon his Buccessive portraits which 
kccompaniect hi« ' Governance of Virtue,' 
.1566, '^tatiB BiUe 41, aimo Domini 1553,' 
Mid in the folio and collected edition of his 
works, ■ Aimo ffitatia hu« 49, 1560,' that he 
musthaTBbeenbominlSll-lfl. Hismothsr 
had married again, and a second time become 
a widow at the dwe of Ueni; VIU's ingit, 
H be himself infiunu ua. 

Of his ichool education nothing what- 
ever is known) but before he was sixteen 
lie proceeded EA. (ISSO) at St. John's 
ColIeBe, Cambridge. He lutimstelj gradu- 
ated D.U. During his residence at the imi- 
Terwty he Was a 'diligwit hearer' of Hugh 
Latimer; andheal«onamesgTatefii11;QeoTge 
Stafford, 'reader of dirinjty,' He quotes a 
Myingthathad passed intoaprorerb: 'When 
Master Stafford read and Haatei La 
preached, then was Cambridge bleaead. 

Becon was not ordained tmtil 1638 (on 
17 Jan. 1664 he speaks of himself as having 
then beau twen^-aix yean in the roinistrr^ 
Hiafirst living was the vicarage of Breniett, 
Bear Ronme^ ut Kent, which stiU remains a 
•mall village. He appeaia to have fbrmed 
£ut fiiendsoi^ in the neighbourhood, judg- 
ing by the eTustleB-dedicatory of his ' Early 
Writinsa.' Probably he was over-Btudious, 
as his health was extremely infirm. C 
illness ha designates ' mine so grievous . 
troublous sickness' (JVtw Yeart Oifl, j 
&ce). He was bIm speedily ' troubl 
on aoconnt of his pronounced opinions 

' I favour of the Reformation. 



HiB pseudonym of Theodora Basil did 

hinder his buns' ' presented ' in Londoi 

J64S, along with Robert Wisdom [q.v.l and 
made at ' I^ul's cease to recant and to 
revoke' his doctrine, and 'to bom hie books' 
<Foxi, AeU ami Mm. ed. Townaeud, v. 448 ; 
and Htbtpx's Seeletiattieal Mmwiial*, 1721 , 
i 367). Bale informs ua that Becon's 
o^nce was writing against 'their imajie*, 
their chastity, and their BaliBfactions,' After 
the recaniatiou Becon retired to the Peak of 
Derbyshire, meauin^ to support himself by 
pupils. He met with a gentleman named 
Alsop at Alsop-in-tbe-Dafe, who ^ve him 
much astiatance. Finding that his boaom 
friend Robert Wisdom was in Staffordshire, 
Becon joined him, and waa entertained with 
him by one John Old, ' a faithful brother,* 
•fterwardsprebendaiyof Lichfield. Wisdom 
was eiJled away, and Becon after about a 
Tear removed to Warwickshire, stilt with 
Old, who also had removed thither. But the 
iMoat nemofable of all events to him at (his 
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was duly intercoune with the revered 
Hu^ Latimer. Whilst in Leicestershire, 
whither he again removed, and where the 
Marquis of Dorset, and John Aylmer, bishop 
of London, received lum hospitably, Becon 
received the unlooked-for tidings of the death 
of his stepfather, and he felt eonatraiiKd toi 
retnm to his mother now again widowed. 
Throughout he had earned ' £uly bread ' in 
a lowly way by his teaching of youths. EUa 
pen had also been hnsy during this fugitive 
period. His 'Govemsuce of Virtue,' he tella 
us, WBB written 'in the bloody, boisterons, 
burning time, when the reading of tlw holy 
Bible, the wtnd of our soul's hodth, was fi>r> 
hidden the poor lay people.' His books were 
all successively ' proclaimed ' as ' heretical ' 
(Foin, ii. 496). 

With the acceaaion of Edward TT fbrtnna 
returned. He waa ' instituted ' 24 March 
1647-8 to the rectory of St. Stephen, Wal- 
brook. He was also made by Oraiuner — > 
to whom he was chaplain — one of the ' six 

Cichera ' in Canterbury cathedral He was 
her chaplain to the protector, Somerset, 
at Sheen. During the duke's impriaonment 
in 1546, daily prayen wen ofiered fbr Wlm 
by his household; and when, on 6 Feb. 
1649-60, he was liberated, there was a fbrm 
of thankKiving which was ' gathered and 
set forth by Thomas Becon, mmister there' 
(Bishop Kktnfit, CoUeetum*, xlvi No. 13). 
He is likewise stated to have ' read ' at Ox- 
ford during this reign (Ldftoit, Hiatory tf 
Modem Pntettant hivine*, 16S7, p. 831). 

But on 6 July 1663 Edward died. Beeoa 
was committed to the Tower by an order of 
council, aa a ' aeditunu preacher,' 16 Angi 
1668. He was in couSnemeut till 22 March 
1563-4. He was abo ' ejected ' from his 
'living' as being 'a married priest.* On his 
release from the Tower he repaired to Straa- 
burg, and thence addressed an ' Epistle to 
the afflicted people of Qod which auffe* 
persecution for the testimony of Christ'a 
gospel' This epistle was read in the scat^ 
tared little gatherings of those who still 
dared to meet together. There was appended 
to it a ' Humble Supplication onto Qod for 
the restoring of His holy Word unto the 
Church of England.' Spite iji the ^vseut 
distress he was hopeful of < deliverance^' 
Whilst abroad he alao wrote his ' Display- 
ing of the Popish Mass' (Basel 1669, Lon- 
don 1637). But as he waa thus actively 
occupied his enemies at home were busy. 
A proclamation issued 18 Jane 1666 against 
heretical books denounced a severe punisl*- 
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Becon ' (FozB, u before, iil 226-6 ; Sibxtb, 
EacUt. Mem. e. xzxii. iiL SfiO). 

On EUicbeth's tcceuion, Beoon letnmed 
to GngUnd. He wu reitoied to Iu« London 
benefice, and was >1m> lepUced at Cuit«r- 
huTj. A little UitoT lie iru presented to 
the rectory of BuckUnd, in Hertfordshire, 
wbere he wu admitted 33 Oct. ISaO. He 
waa also appointed to Ofariat Church, New- 
gat* Street and on 10 Aug. 1663 to the 
ractoTT of St, Dionia Backcfauich (KEnrsTT, 
aa before, slvi. 13). At the outset he had 
Bcruples aa to certain ' regulationa ' and ' ritu- 
aliams,' but after a time a^iuieacwL He 
preached at Paul's Groaa and elsewhere on 
great occasions, with wide popular accept- 
ance. In 1666 he published hu latest work 
— his ' Foatils,' or lectures on the gospel of 
tbe daj. The pra&oe to this, as well as to 
tha fblio edition of his works two jeare 
•arUer, is dated from Oanterburr. It would 
seem that the later jean of his life were 
spent in his official house, and there in 
1667 he probably died (Nbwooubt, HeptrL 
i. SiO, S30). 

Of his irifa and children little has been 
transmitted. A Theodore and a Christophile 
both died before 1660: a second Theodore, 
Basil, and Rachel ouuived him. His sur- 
viTing son Theodore was of St. John's Col- 
leee, Cambridge, B.A., 1676; fellow, 1679; 
UTA., 1680; H.D. 1687. He was a corre- 
^ondent of Borghlej in 1678 {Burphley 
Pupen, IdmtdowM M8S. zxrii. No. 78). 
A collected edition of his works, includii^ 
manj unpublished, appeared in S vols, folio 
In 1663-4. In the'AtnennOantabrigiensea' 
(L 847-9) will be found a full catalogue of 
tha many writings of Becon, to the number 
^ forty-seren. The Bar. John Ayre, M.A., 
lias edited the worics of Becon for the Fariier 
Society, and has bronght together all that 
has boui transmitted. His ' Bic^nphical 
Notice' befoM 'The Early Works' (1843), 
with its authorities and ruerences, must be 
the main source of every succeeding bio- 
gmpher and historian. The Beli^ous Tract 
Society and others still oircolate 'Selections' 
from his woriia. 

Woodcuts of Becon ue prefixed to his 
* Heliques of Bome ' and to his own oolleoted 
editimi of his works. 

[Ayre's Biogr. Notice, as bsfore, In World, 
three folumea, Sto, I84S-4; Cooper's Ath. 
Cantab, i. 349-90; Faze, as before ; StiTpe's 
CniDmsr, Aylmer, Paricar, Grindal; Chnrton's 
Life of Norell, p. SI ; MS. Chnmology, f. 48, 
S21 ; Brack's Lires <rf the Pnritaas. i. ISO-TO— 
Ayre does not name Bniuk, but he wns largnly 
iiidebtad (o him throsghDat. albeit Brook, like 
Si. Bliss (ia Atheea Uxoo.), coufoaiids another 



Bsooa with Thtmiea Beoon ; La Nere's Fasti, i. 
60; AndersoD's Aimals of the BiUe, ii. 1S4; 
Haveii's StMam 9t lbs Baformatioii, 136; 

BUitland'a EunyiontheBefbrmalion, 1D7, 108, 
lis, ISO, IBB; Baker's Hist, of St. John's, 19 
Mayor, 3S6 ; WarCon's History of EDglisIi 
PoeUr; Ellis's Shoredilch; Haehyn'e Diary, 
S16, 331, 288 ; an excellent paper on Thomaa 
Becon, by Dr. Alexander, will be foaad in the 
(American} Princeton Beviaw, t. S04.] 

A. B. O. 

, BEDDOES, THOHAS(1760-1606), phy- 
sician, was bom at Shifinal in Shropehirfc 
18 April 176a Through the interposition of 
his grandfathes', a self-made man of vigorous 
intellect, he was educated at Bridgnorth 
Qrammar School and at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. While at the university he taught 
himself French, Italian, and Oerman, and 
shortly after quitting it translated or anno- 
tated several workBofBeivman,Scheele, and 
Spallanxani. He received bis medical edu- 
cation in London and Edinburgh, and, after 
tsJdng bis M.D. degree at O^ord, was ap- 
pointed in 1788 reader in chemistry, attracb- 
u)g, he says, the largest elasa that had been 
assembled in the univervty since the thii^ 
toenth century. He reainied this 
179S,partly on account of his sympat 
the French revolution. He bad previously, 



ithywith 



1790, pointed out the merits of the great and 
then forgotten chemist, Hayow, the (Usee verer 
of the true theory of combustion, and had, in 
1792, composed a poem on the conquesta of 

AleMnder,pf-' — ' ....--:- 

diaementin 

, superfloousclemonstrationof thepossi- 
ityof imitating Darwin's ' Botanic Oarden.' 



highly St 

biUtyofi 



ir.partl^ to denounce English aggran- 
in India, partly as what now seems a 



woodcuts by a parish clerk. In 1793 he 
produced his treatise on calculus, and his 
moral tale 'Isaac Jenkins,' describing the 
reclamation of a drunken labourer, which 
went through numerous editiona. In the 
same year he removed to Clifton, with the 
view of establishing a ' Pneumatic Institute ' 
for the treatment of diaeaae by inhalation. 
Watt constructed his apparatua, Wedgwood 
contributed a tbonsand pounds, and the insti- 
tute was ultimately established in 1796. It 
failed in ita professed otnect, but U memoy 
able fiv havmg fbaterad the gauns of Davy, 
whom Beddoes had engaged as faia asKstant, 
and who discovered the properties trfnitnma 
oxide there in 1799. In the same vear Davy*! 

rork, an essay ' r .-. , . 

given to the worlc . _ ._ 

Physical and Medical Knowledge, princi- 
pally ^m the West al England^ a collec- 
tion edited 1^ Beddoes. Buore this be bad 

, ,CooqIc 
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nnrriecl Anna, aiiter of Maria Edgeworth, 
*-tlie beet &nd moat imialile woaau in the 
world,' saya Davy, and had produced Bereral 
medical works and some wiLtical pamphlet*, 
in the latter assailing' Pitt with extreme 
virulence. He hod also, in 1795, edit«d the 
''Elements of Medicine ' of John Brown, the 
founder of the Bninonian ejit«m of medicine, 
with a memoir, certainlv well intended, but 
unduly depreciatory of Brown's character in 
■ome respects. In ISOl he published his 
'Hygeia, popular essays in medicine, rich 
in valuable sanitary precepts and eloquent 

Ktholc^cal descriptions. In the same year 
ivy left Clifton for Loudon.and the institute 
was virtually ^ren up. Beddoes continued 
to enjoy a considerable practice, hut from this 
time he added little to medical literature. 
In 1808 lus health failed, and he died on 
S4 Dee., 'at the moment,' says Davy, ' when 
his mind was purified for noble affections 
and great works ; ' ' literally worn out,' says 
Atkinson, ' by the action and reaction of an 
inquisitive nature, and of restlessness fbr 
fame.* ' From Beddoes,' wrote Southey on 
hearineof his death, 'I hoped for more good 
tothe human race than any other individual.' 
*1 felt,' wrote Coleridge on the same occasion, 
*that more had been taken out of my life by 
this than by any former event.' Tet Beddoes 
had not succeed in impreesin^ himself 

Ewerfully upon the history of science, and 
is now chiefly remembered as the father 
of the author of < Death's Jest-Book,' and to 
teme extentthediscovererof Davy. Hewas, 
nevertheless, a remarkable and hiehly interest* 
ingman; an enthusiast and aphilanthropist; 
vigorous, original, and independent. The 
distinguishing merit of his medical writings 
ia tbeiF vivid presentation of the phenomena 
of disease. 'They emhrace,' says Atkinson, 
'a most extensive surface of queries and 
{nquiiy; tonching, like a vessel of discovery, 
tiMm every little topic or island; but yet 
with top-sails set, as if stinted to time.' 
' He was,' says Davy, ' reeerved in manner 
vid almost dry. Nothing could be a stronger 
contrast to his apparent coldness in discue- 
gion than his wild and active imagination, 
Vhieh was as poetical as Darwin's. He had 
Wents which would have raised him to the 
jHnnade of philosophical eminence, if they 
bad been applied with discretion.' It is ex- 
tremely interesting; to compare these traits 
yntk sunilar manifestations of character in 
Us son. 

[Stock's Hemoin of tb« life of Thomas Bed- 
does, ISII ; John Davy's Memoirs of ths Lif« of 
SrHompl^Davy, 1889; FragngnCary Rtmiaina 
of Sir H. DsTy, ISfiS ; Atkiaaon'i Uedicfil BibUo- 
gMlAy, IBM.] B. a. 



BEDDOES, THOMAS LOVELL (180S- 
1B19), poet and physiologist, was bomat Rod' 
ney Place, Clifton, on 20 July 180S. Hewa* 
the eldest son of Dr. Thomas Beddoes [q.r.}. 
the celebrated physician, who died when hia 
son was five years old. His mother, Anna, 
was the dauf^bter of Bichard Lovell Edge- 
worth, of Edgewortbtown, and the poet vras 



T. L. Beddoes was left in the gnaidionship 
of Daviea Giddy, afterwards known as Sir 
Davies Gilbert, P.R.8., who died in 1889. 
He was sent first to Bath Qrammar School, 
and on 6 June 1817 entered the Charterhouse 
Duringhis stay at thisschool he distinguished 
himseu by his mischievous deeds of daring, 
hj the originality of his behaviour, and hy 
his love of the old Eliubethan dnunstista, 
whom he early began to imitate. He WTOt« 
a novel called ' Onithio and Bugboo.'and in 
1819 a drama called the 'Brides Tragedy.' 
The fbnner wasneverprinted; thelatterm- 
mained for some years in his desk. His eai^ 
best verses belong to 1817; in July 1819hii 
name first appears as the contributor of a 
sonnet to the ' Morning Post.' Beddoes, on 
leaving Charterhouse, went to Oxford, and 
was entered a commoner at Pembroke on 
1 May ISSO. At Oxford he was eccentrio 
and rebellious, priding himself on his demo- 
cratic sentiments, which he preserved through 
life. In 1821, while yet a freshman, he pub- 
lished his first volume, the ' Improvisatore,' 
a pamphlet of 128 pa^es, printed in Oxford. 
Of this jejune production he speedily became 
so mndi ashamed that he endeavoured to 
suppress it, and with such a measure of sua- 
cess that very few copies of it are now known 
to exist. In 1822 he published in London 
his boyish play, the 'Bride's Tragedy,' a work 
of extraonjinaiT promise, modeUed very 
closely on such Jacobean writers as Webster, 
Marston.and Cyril Toumeur. In thisdrama 
the principal features of Beddoes' later slvle 
are all clearly to be discerned. The ' Bride's 
Tragedy ' enjoyed a success such as rarely 
rewards the ambition of so young a writeri 
it was favourably noticed by the principal 
reviews, and in particular by Barry Cornwall 
and GeoTge Darley, who welcomed the new 
poet with effusion. The fbnner, then thirty- 
live years of age and at the height of his 
reputation, extended to the young Oxonian 
his valuable friendship, and in 1823 Beddoea 
became acquainted with Thomas Forbes Kel- 
sail, a young solicitor, af^rwards his bio- 
grapher and posthumous editor. He now 
Slann«d, and partly wrote, several other 
ramas ; of one, ' I^e's Arrow PoisMied,' 
ccmsiderable pOTtiona stUl tenuin unpob- 
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lulled; anotlMr, the ' Lut Hui,' whieh i 



fraquautljt reforred to in Ueddoea'coireqioii- 
dence,biMeiitiTd<rdi«^pMKd. Habeume 
doeply iiitWMted in BheUey, uid in 1824 be- 
euua Kuuantae, in common irith sarenl 
otber fiirad<^ for the fint editLoa of that 
poet's ' Foadnunons Poem*.' In en unpub- 
lished letter in 1834 Procter dMccibes Bad- 
doM u ' innocently^ gtj, with s g^be tJwsTi 
on his toDAue, • nuKhiergos e^e, snd locks 
cuTlinf like the hysiunth;' and it sppeus 
titat this wu by &r Uie nigbtest «nd u^ 
piest part of his career, though even st this 
time his exoeesive abjness nude him sverae 
to society. His nurther'i health was now 
brealdog up, and in the stimmer of 1824 he 
was esDed to Flormoe, wbrae abe was !»■ 
aiding: but abe was dead before be oonld 
mach W. He apent some time in Italy, 
where he became acquainted with W. o. 
Lendor and Hrs. Stelley, and be thm loonght 
bis sisters back to En^and. Hum inter- 
ruptions delayed the pieparatitm for his 
bachdor's dcoiee, which neerentnally took on 
2SUtylSS6. During this year he wrote the 
dramatic fragments, t^ 'Second Brother' 
and 'Torrisiirand,' iriuch am>ear in the •eeond 
Tfdumeof his wwks, and ne began bissreet 
poem, ' Death's Jeet-Book,' upon the polish- 
ing of which he was engagea for more than 
twenty years. He planned to publish a 
rolnme <n lyrics, entitled ' Ontidana, or Effu- 
sions, Amoiwis, Patbetie, and Fantastical j ' 
but he was dissuaded from doing so by his 
unpopnlanly with a oertain clique at (^brd, 
Milman, in particnlaT, denouncing hiw* as 
belot^uig to ' a villiunon* achool.' He now 
determined to abandon litesature, which he 
had thouf^t of taking up asapn>fa««ion,ai)d 
to give hu whole attention to medicine, and 
particularly to anatonv. According, in 
July 1826, he went to the uniTcnitv of Ootr 
tingen, where he remained in residence for 
four yeara, studying physiology under BIu- 
'meubacb, surgery under Langeabeclc, and 
chemistry tinder Stromeyer. All tbie time 
he was slowly completing 'Death's Jeat- 
Book,' which was finished, in its first form, 
in Februarr 1629. During theae four years 
Beddoee only left GSttingen once, to takebis 
ICA.d^ieeat Oxford on 16 April 1826. In 
tlie winter of 1629 he transferred liia reei- 
dence to Wunbnrg, in Bavaria, wbne be 
oontuued hii medical studtee, and in 1883 
obtuned the d^ree of doctor of medicine at 
that university. He had, however, by the 
open expression of democratic opinions, made 
hunsell obnoxious to the government, and 
before the diploma was actually conferred 
upon him he was oUiged to fly out of the 
Bavarian dominions, and to take refuge at 
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Straasbnrg. In 1833 be visited Zurich, and 
was so much pleased with it that, when his 
political intrigues bad s^n made it im- 
possible for bun to remain in Qsrmany, he- 
settled down at Zurich in June 1886. He 
brought with him a considerable tMutation 
as a physiologist, for Blnmenhach, m a tea- 
timooial which eiiita, calla him the best 
pupil he ever bad : and he now assumed his 
degree of H.D. The eurgoon Schoelien pro- 
poead him to the university at a professor,, 
and he was elected, sithongh the syndic, for 
a piditical reason, refoied to ratify the eleo- 
tion. Beddoes, however, oontinuM to leaido 
in Zurich Ibr (everal years, and amassed there 
a sdentiflc library of 600 volumee.' Hevu 
at Zurich on 8 Sept. 1839, irtien the peasantry 
etomted the town, and deposed the liberU 
government. He obeervea the riot Eraro a 
window, and witnessed the morder of the 
minister Hegetsohweiber, who iras one ot his 
best friends. Beddoee had taken an acute 
intereat in the cause of liberal politics, sup- 
porting it with his purse and fais pen, for he 
now wrote Gterman with complete fluency. 
After the defeat and dispersion of his friends, 
Zurich was no longer sale for bim. In Hsrck 
1840 his life was threatened by the insur- 
ants, and he was helped to Sy from the town< 
in secret by a farmer leader of the liberal 
party named Jasper. He proceeded to Ber- 
Un, where, in 18^, he made the aoqiiaintanca 
of one of bia latest friends. Dr. Vnj. Fma 
this time to the date of bis death he was a 
wanderer, still carrying about with hink 
everywhue, and altering, bis ' Death's Jest- 
Book.' In August 1643 he was in EugUnd; 
in 1843 at Baden in Aargan, and again at 
Zurich; from 1844 to 1646 at Baden, Frank- 
fort, and Berlin. In the summer of 1846 
be came once more to England for nearir 
a year ; bis friends found nim very mocn 
changed, and most eccentric in manner. He 
com^isined of neuralgia, and shut himself up 
for BIX months in hie bedroom, reading and 
smoking. In June 1847 he finally quitted 
England, and settled for twelve months at 
fnnkfort in the house of an actor named 
Degen, practising a little as a physicisn. 
Here in the eariy pert of 1848 his blood be- 
camepoisonedfrom Ibe virus of a dead bod^ 
entenng a slight wound iu his hand. This 
was overcome, but serionsly affected his health 
and spirits. His republican friends had de- 
serted him, and he felt disgusted with life. 
The oiroumstanees which attended his dea^ 
were mysterious, and have not been made 
known to tiie public. TKe published account 
waa founded ou a letter from Beddoes to bis 
sister, in wliich he says : ' In July I fell with 
a hoiM in a precipitous port of the iieiglk> 
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Imtmng IiOIb, and broke my left 1^ all to 
pece*. Hiu u the venion which he -wiahsd 
to ciicoUta, and thia may be accepted in n- 
lence. The iueidetit, h^WeTerg ■whaievex it 
was, occiured not in July, hnt in Hav 1848, 
and in the town of Bile, wbeie be bad a)v 
rived the prerioiu night. Ho waa immedi- 
ately token to the InMpita], when he waa 
placed nadei the cbame of Ma old Mend, Dr. 
Fray, and of a Dr. EckUn. The \eg wat ob- 
■tinato in recorery, and eventoallv gangrene 
oi the foot let in. On 9 Sept. it became ne- 
cceaaiy to amputate the limb below the knfl»* 
joint; this operation waa Ten aooeeaaftilly 
perfonned by Dr. Ecklin. Beddoei had not, 
until this latter event, commanieatad with 
bit frienda in En^and, but dnring October 
and NoTember he wrote to them very eheer- 
fiillT, dedinioR all ofiers of help, and chatting 
ftealy about liteiatore. In December he 
walked out of hia room twice, and piopo«ed 
to go to Italy. Hia recorery waa coniidered 
certain when, on 36 Jan. 1849, Dr. Ecklin 
waa edied to his bedside, and foond him 
inaanaiUe. He died at 10 p.m. that night. 
On his bed wu found a paper of directiima, 
written in pencil with a finn hand, leaving 
hia nunuacripts to Kelaall, and adding: 'I 
ought to have been amouK oUwr thinga a 
good poet.' He waa buriea in the cemetery 
of the hoepitol 

Hia old £riend, Thomaa Forbea Ealaall, 
nndertook the taak committed to him with 
the greatest ceal and piety. Hisflratactwaa 
to puUiak the poem of Beddoea' life, the &- 
iwras 'Death's Jest-Bool^ or the Fool'a 
Tragedy,' in 1860. This play attracted in- 
■tant attention. It is a atoiy of the thiiv 
teenth oantuiy, founded on the historical bet 
that a Duke ot Hunsterbm^, in Sileua, wm 
•tabbed to death by hia court fool: the latter 
peiaonage Beddoea baa made tkeDero of his 
^y under the name of Islwand. Thisvolume 
was ao aucceosftil that Kelsall followed it in 
18S1 by the publication of ' Poems 1^ the 
late Thomaa Lord] Beddoes,' indudingaere- 
lal dimmMic fragments mentioned abova^d 
intiodnced bv an anonvmous memoir of Bed- 
doeawrittenoy Kelsall. ^us memoir, which 
is a very aocompliahed and admirable ]^ece 
of fatogTapbr, contained a large number of 
mtererting letten from Beddoea. In 1838 
Beddoea ud traaalated into German Orun- 
Mr'a work on the 'Stmetnre of the S^nal 
Ckndi' but it ia a up poaed that he failed to 
find apubliabet f<» iL He isknowntobava 
QontriMted Umly to the political litMatnie 
(rf the day in Oarman fKtm» and verse, but 
•nonymoosly, and theae fugitive piecea an 
mtirely lost, with the exeqition of one un< 
important fragmeat. In pentm Beddoea waa 
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liksEeala, short and thick-aet; in the last 



year of lus lifb he allowed his beard to glow, 
and 'looked like Shakeepeaie.' His finenda 
in the boepital apoke of his fbrtltode under 
suffering, and said that he slwava ahowad 
' the courage of a seedier.' He died in poa- 
seaaion of several fiums at Shi&oll sad 
Hopesay, in Sbiopsluie. 

•bo*g notiee of T. L. Baddoaa is mndi 
U than any «hidt has yati^peared, 
the exiMiDg nemdrs ea anwal 
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of Baddoa^ lift, bot foond no frMh opportant^ 
fat msUDg thfin puUi& Ha prcaarad all M 
msnnaeripU nAnnng to Iha poet, all his poam^ 
lattmi ssddaUilsglauMdfinmathaipHaaBa,in 
a bOE, which he bnitaathad at hia daath to Kr. 
Bobert Brovning, wbo baa Tmy Undlj pwnittad 
metobathaflist to enuniDalb Thiaboxtan- 
taini a laigs DOmbn of poatical frigmant^ m- 
Mcially diicardad loanei and loDgi ftv ' X^ath'a 
JHt-Book,' irtiieh have not yrt seen the j^t] 

BEDDOMi; BENJAMIN (1717-1786V 
writer of hymna, was the son of the Rev. 
John Beddome, baptiat minister. Boag^ 
min waa bom at HenlOT-iib-Aiden, South 
Warwickshire, S3 Jan. 1717,and leoaivadbia 
ednoati<«, flnt at an independent academy 
in Tenter AUeT, Hoorfielda, Loodm, and 
afterwMda at tlu Baptist Collc^ BristoL 
He was intended for a aurgeon, b^ felt it hia 
duty tobeoomeapreaclmofthegond. £b 
the year 1740 he entered upon hu fint and 
only ministerial ehaige at Bonrtoii-oti4lt»* 
Water, in East Olonceetenhire, where h» 
continued aa pastor of the btjitist church 
until hia death. Beddome was uattngnitbed 
by the ftilneaa and aocuney of bieUUioal 
eoholarahip, but it is as a hymiwwritet that 
he ii best known. Hia hyauu v — — 



be bad been preaching. A volume of hia 
poeti^, under the title 'Hymns adapted to 
Public Worship or Family Devotion,' com- 
priring 830 pieces, was published in 1818. 
Selections from these are found in most of 
the bymnala now in nse. Beddome wiot« 
an 'Exposition on the BaiAiat Oate^Jsm,' 
which waa published in 17l». Two poathn- 
mous ToIuDus of diaooursea were also minted 
from hia nuuiuacripts, and onpeaied. tlw flnt 
in leOS, the aeoond in 1880. This laUar 
contained a memoir oi die anthtv. Br hia 
marriaoewith Hist Elixsbeth BnmlL B«d- 
dtnne bad two sono, Beuamin and Foa- 
kett, who, having prepared UiMnselvea fiw 
the medical profession, died prtmstnnly at 
the ages respectively of 94 and SB jraua. 
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* Iteddome died «t Bovrton, tlw BcenB of Lis lif»- 
,lang kboni^on 8 Sept 1795, wad 78 jeaxa. 
His pOTKnal dukiMtar wu mtiked by great 
-wlMtuI; and conite^. To the lick uid the 
poor be mi Bzeeedinglj generoiu knd ehft- 
stUble. 

'[MillBT'iSinReNaad Bangs of th«ChiiMh,9Tid 
ed. 1869 ; IM Mtmotr preflzad to Strmona, 
*»8B.l W. a L. 

I BEDE, or mors aeonntely BJEDA (67S- 
786), WH born in th« diitrict which wm tha 
nott yen giveiL for the foandation of the 
monuteiy of St. Petar't, at Wearmoutli, in 
iwbtt is now the county of Darhsm. The 
exaot dat« of his birth nss been disputed. 
It dqMtids on the nhsat account which he 
mTCfl of hiniBelf at the end of the ' Historift 
-Ecdesiastica.' He hrinn that work down 
to7Sl — for tbe notice of the defeat of tha 
Saracens in tlie following vear is probably 
\n inswtian made later, either by himself (v 
by some other hand — and be says that he bad 
then reached his flftyuinth yMT. UabiUon 
i-Aeta S8. O. B. iii. 606) is tberefore pro- 
bably right in flsin^ his hirth in 673. Some, 
however (Pisi, Ontk. m Amu. Saiwt. ^ 141, 
followed V StcrreDMn), place it in 971, and 
DtlieTS (OiKLi, Ditput. Hitt. TkaoL and 
iViin. BitL Brit) in 673. Besides the short 
account which Bnda givee of himself^ snd 
what we can glean mta bis writingi and 
from incident«rnoticee of him by others, we 
bare no trustworthy materials fbr his lifo 
until we come to his last hovra ; for the two 



nvmous Inograpbiea of him {H. S. ed. 
ith, Ajm., and MAinLLOir, sse. ill. SOI) 
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KB one of the devenUi snd the other of the 

twelflb century. 

Early deprived, ss it seems, of his parents, 
Bnda, when seven years old, was placed by 
hb tdaiJons under the cha^ ol^Benedict 
Biaeop, the abbot of ™ - ■' "' ^'- 
before his tnrth a gresl 
began in England! The marriage of Oswin 
«f Nortbumtma to Eanfled led to the triumph 
of the Boman om the Celtic church in the 
nortb, and Wilfiith, the champion of St. 
Peter, was made Insm^. Aiebbisliop Theo- 
dore began to reform the episcopate after 
the Boman modd, and in a naticmal synod 
held at Hertford in 678 put an end to 
the unaystMDatic ^practices of the Celtic 
ehnrcL Englisb btshope were for the fotnre 
to keep to umit own dioceses, snd not to 
wander about wherem tiieywould, like the 



1 (rf the Celts was a move- 
ment of alike nature. In this woric Benedict 
Bieoop, the guardian of Bnda, took a leading 
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part. When, in 674, he foonded St. Petei^a 
at Wearmouth, he sent for woAmen from 
Qaill, who built his monastery after the 
Boman style. In 6S3 he founded the odier 
home of Bnda, the monastery of St. FauW 
atJarrow. FMmgnutiSoeis filled tbe win- 
dows of hia two great houses with ^aaa. 
The pictured forau of tuuta and the eoens* 
of sacred history adonted the walls of bii 
churdiee. Above all, he provided his monki 
with a noUe ctdlecboa <rf books, which be 
deemed necesssn fbr tbeii instruction ( Vit, 
AH. 11). He fetdied John, the arehoantov 

of the Boman chur^ And by his constant 
journeys abroad, Benedict brought his houaea 
into the cloeeet connection witn the ecclesi- 
astical life rf the continent At the same 
dme there is evidence that there was no 
narrow t^rit in the brotberiiood which he 
fornwd, and that its relations with the Celtic 
church wen not unfriendly {S. £ v. c. 31). 
Sudi, then, were the inflDenoae which were 
brou^it to bear on tbe youth of Bnda. 
'Hiey bad a marked effect on his dianctcc 
and work. 

When Ce(dfiith was appointed to preude 
over the new foundation at Jarrow, Bnda 
seems to have gone with him. He caa 
scarcely be said to have changed his home ; 
for the twomonasterieewerein truth one, so 
close was tbe connection between them, and 
after the death of Benedict, Ceolfrith ruled 
over both alike {VU. Abb. 16). We may 
venture to appropriate to the boyhood <» 
Bnda a story told by one of his contempo- 
rariee {But Abb. Oyrv. anct anon. 14). A 
pestilence so thinned the brotherhood at 
Jarrow, that there was not one monk left 
lAo could read or answer the responses save 
OeolMtb and a little boy whom he had 
bn>ught up. So the abbot was fivoed to 
order that the services should be snnfr with- 
out responses, save at matins and vespers. 
For one week this went on, untQ the aobot 
could no longer bear the dreariness of it. 
After that be and the child laboured da; 



to take theii part 

In his nineteenth year Bnda was ordained 
deacMi. The early age at which he waa 
allowed to recMveor^utionimpliee that he 
was distinguished by hoUness and aUEty. 
Hs entered the priecthood at the oanoniou 
age of thirW. ui both eases he was pre- 
sented by hia abbot, CeoUKtb, and received 
his orders thnu the bsnds of Bishop John of 
Beveriey (S. £ v. & S4). A tradition that 
Bnda vHited Bome was minot in the tim* 
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efWiUiND of BUbneabnif, and is mentioMd 
by him (Om<. B^. i. 67). Malmasbuir givM 
ft l«tt«r of Pope Sei^u* to OeoUHth, tdUog 
bim thftt he had RMd trf a leuned nun to 
help him in carUun motton of ecclMiaatical 
law, and askinir him to Bead Bnda to him — 
' D<u funnliun Bedam venenl^lia tui zDOna^ 
terii pfeabytorum.' Nov, aa Se^na died in 
70l, Bnda could not have been a prieet at 
tlie time of this InTitation. The letter of 
8ergiiu, however, exiata in a mannaciipt 
(atU<m,Tib. A. xv.60-63) which la two oto- 
tuiiee earlier than the time of Malmeahunr. 
Thia manuacript, in j^iue of 'Bedam,' baa 
* N ' — MMMM, ainifyiiw that a name waa to be 
anppliad, and the won ' pnalmeram ' ia ala» 
left out in it. Both an mtenined by a later 
hand. It ia, howsTer, poaaible th^ Bnda 
mar have been apedall]' invited to Bomei 
for HalmeabaiT may haTe oojHed from a atUl 
aarlidr maauaaii>t, and the omiauon of bia 
name In the Cotton HS. may IiaTe been 
tluoogfa caraleaaneaa. Aa thia maunacript 
ttanda (without 'preabyteram ^i it aeema aa 
if aoma wuid waa Cift out, and ' preabytmum ' 
may have been written in the ori(pnal pwal 
latter, through ignorance of the dot that 
Beda had not at that time entered prieat's 
oidera. Sergiui, when in need of advice, 
may well have aaked fer Bnda. He would 
•eaicely liave aaked CeoIMth for ooe of his 
monka without naming anv one in particular. 
Mot wonld it be wondeniil that the pope 
should have beard of the learning of tne 

ONorthnmbrian mcmh ; ht the riwta of 
iet to Rome had drawn hia monaatariea 
into eloee etmBection with the papal se^ and 
the letter, wUdwrer way we read it, illna- 
tiatea the hi^ poeition which the hooaea of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow alraadj hdd IB 
Chriatendom. Someof Enda'abllow^Mmka 
wen sent by Oeolfrith to Borne in 701, and 
name back with a papal privilege £« th^ 
house. B»da did not go with them (VU. 
AU. 16; IV Tenmrmm raiimt, 47). The 
various legends i^ieh relate to hia sniipaoed 
visit to Rome msf tberefbie be paaaed over. 
The story which takea him to Ounbridfp bo 
iger der*— '- —*—-»;-- *».~.~i. :• --— 






leflitation, though it once 



^eame, WiV). 

With tlM azeaption of a 
(riaiida,BMda SMBt all hia lift 
the time when ne moved thi 
He studied the Seriptnies with aU his might, 
•ad while he waa diligent in obaerving tba 
diadidine of hia cwder, and in taking part ia 
tlw daily servkea of the dinicb, he loved 
to be alwm learning, teaching, or writing 
{S. £ T. Si). His duncter and opinions 
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are to be gathered chiefly tarn Ua books. 
He waa a man ofgenUe and cultivated &«!• 
ings, fbll of kind^ aympetluea, and with ■ 
lingular freahness of mmd, which gave liiii 
and beauty to his atoiiee. The ohaptw oti 
the Bonveiaion of Hothumbria. the tale of 
bow poetic inspiation came toGBdmanjand 
ot how ha died, and the wIkJo 'I^ of 
Oathborbt' are but inatancea of hiaezqniaito 
power of stoTy-tellinf . With this power 
waa oombinad a love of truth and EuniMfc 
His condemnatirai of the omel «nd feoliali 
war madd by Eogfrith, the baiefhctor <rf bia 
houaej against the IriA Scots (R. S. iv. 26^ 
And his ungfndging lecotd of the good deeds 
rf Wilfi^ (K£ iv. IS, V. 19)ran strik- 
ing procA of his fieedom fitm pi^adioe. 
Broui^t, as he iraa from his eerlieat yean, 
*._.!.. ._«.. ulifcs of lonassd name 



and Osul and Oantertmry, he had broad so* 
ehaiaatical sympathies. While he eoo* 
donned and iROto against tlie Oeltio costcnn* 
eonoOTning tlte date of Easter uid the fbrm 
<J the tonsure, be dwelt mneh mi die btdl* 
naaa of Aidan (A £ iiL & 16-17), and be 
wrote the 'U& t^ Onthbvnt' both in |irDB« 
and verse. His tore for the monsstio pr^ 
ftawon led him to rward vrith evident auni- 
ntion the powerftif jiontion liidd by the 
abbot of IoBa{ A £ ill. 4), and the universal 
of t ■ " - 



the chnich of ] 
{VU. & Cutk. 16), though, aa • lealoiia foU 
loww of the Benedictine order, which had- 
finmd ita way from the gnat bonaea of the 
continent to tlm new foundations of Nortb- 
ombiia, he disapproved the luity of the 
Oeltienila. filled with the deure of seeing 
an inerseee ia the episoor"" '^" ""' — 
lasted the poaaitMlity of pi 

Nshops out of the possnsfl 

giotts bouses vrhidi were nn&itiiAil ti. .. .._ 
prafeision, a plan whiefa would have traded 
to pnriiy the numBst^ries by reducing their 
means of Inxmy, and to exalt th^ poww 
by closely oonnecting them witli the episeo* 
pato (^. «d .E»». 10-lS). With viewB so 
£u>4eeciung aim catholio, Btsda oonld hav« 
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bis lifo madeWilfrith look onCnthberitt and oir 
J(dm of Beveriey as iatrados {Hut, t^ York, 
Bum, zxxiv). To Bteda they were lainta, 
and he records with evident disanuKival how 
Esta and Onthberht and tliair fallowa were 
driven out of Ripon to make room fbr Wil- 
fiith(P»(.&aia.8). 

The namee of aeveral of the fiieads of 
Bada are well known. Host of hia wo^ 
we dedicated to them, and some were written 
at their rsqneet. Among tl>em were Kothelm, 
aftenrarda aichbiahop of Oaaterbnry, and aa 
■ % 
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wdMlaatic twnwd Albuiiu. Botli tbcM 
helped Bndk in hJa ' HUtorU Ecdfjirtic*,' 
•nd Allunns moM tliaa tay one nmd bim 
to undertake the wo^ E(^barht,uejibishop 
of York, and Aces and Fnthhere, luih^ M 
Hexham and Sbeiborne, iven alao hufrisnda. 
To Aeca ha dedicated moat of his theological 
woriu. From thia Uahop, who waa alao one 
of the mort Uthfnl flfiendi of Wilfrith (Ed- 
mot, 66, e4)jB 

full infimuatioD 
frith'a good deeds. Evm 
anemice who aeero to hare been jealona of 
his literaTT pi»«minuioe. At a naat held 
br Wilftitlt,14iibop of Yotk (A 732), he wm 
Boeuied by iome ta the gueata of having ex- 
pwaaed berMtealoi^niDns in hia 'De Tempts 
ribna liber minor.' The aeandalooa aconaatton 
vaa heard unrebvked bj theluahop, and waa 
probablf ciiGulated by one of hia honaehoM. 
B«da nnlied to it by a letter to a friend 
(.^odi^tq^wMiiM), which waa wTtttan with 
the expieaaed intention that it ahonld be 
shown to WiUritb. In it he apeahs plainly 
of the nnaeemly rereliT of the episcopal ftost, 
and tbia refeienca (a. Cbraux de I^mt^f. 
EeeL Sbor. L 1382) ahowa that the biahop 
in queatiou was the second of that name ana 
not the more bmooa WilMth. 

Bteda loved to meditate and make notea 
on the Scriptnrea. Simeon of Pnrhsm {d. 
11801 reooida {miL de Dmtelm. EeeL 
c. 14) that them naed to be shown a atone 
hut {mantiuneuUi), where, secure from all in- 
terruption, he was wont to meditete and 
work. In the time of Leland (OolUeL ir, 
p. 43, ed. 17S0\ the three monk* of Janow, 
all who were tnen left of that once bmoua 
eongr^atinn, showed what i* deocribed as hia 
oratoiT. The little boy who worked ao hard 
with his abbot to keep up the antiphonal . 
chant when aU the harden of the smging ! 
lay on them slone, rqoieed all lus life to take 
part in the serricea <h the monaaterv church. 
Alouiu, writing aft«r Bceda's death to the 
monks of Wearmouth, tella them {Ale, ^>, 
16, ed. Hinie)^ that he loved to say, ' I know 
that angtls visit Uia congregation of the 
brethren at the canonical home, and what if 
they should not find me amoiw the brethren F 
'Wonldtheynotsa;rt'''WhenisB»daF Why 
cmnee ha not with his kvtbren to the 
nayos appdnt«dP"* The attainments of 
Bnda prove that he must have been a dili- 
gent student. 'B» has raocvded the name of 
another of his tCMhen beeidea the abbot 
CecdiHth. Tnunbcriit, he teUa ns, need to 
instruct him in the Sariptnraa. He had 
been a pupil cl Oaadda, and need to teD hia 
•ebolar nneh about hia old master {B. S. 
ir. S). Vvm him donbdeaa Bada leaned 
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the h(Jy men of the Oeltie 

church. John of Bevinlay is also said hf 
Folcaid (Fit & AAm. c. 3) U have been 
hia teacher. It may have btau so, but, aa 
Fokaid lived in the middle of the eleventh 
centurr, he must not b« regarded as an 
authority on this matter. It is not unlikely 
that Bnda roemved help frran some of taa 
diadplee (rfllieodoie and HadriaUj of whom 
he speaka with admiration (S.S. it. S),and 
he must certainly have coma under the in- 
struction <d John the archeantor (Vit. Abh. 
0; aea SrBnnox'a Land. p. ix). Beeidea 
knowing Latin he undostood Greek and 
hsd some iM^i"in*«iii^» with Hdnaw. Ha 
qnotM Homer, Luoratias, Virgil, Ovid, H^ 
race, l^sience, and many other writers of lesa 
dsstical bme ^Wxiaht, Kof. Xs't. L8»-41). 
He was fbniliar with pctnattc liteiatnr^ 
and waa a diligent tzanalator and compileTM 
exmeta from that gnat atorehonae. lilm 
nscat of his oonntiymen at that age, he was 
a singer. Bis mind wss well stand with 
the songs of hia native land, and he had 
what waa then in England the not uncom- 
mon gift of improviaation. BeaidesIiispoweTB 
as an historian and a biogtapher, he knew all 
the learning of hia time, ita granunar,rhetoriei 
mathematics, and physical acience. All hia 
talents were employed in the cause of hia 
church and in the instmction of ethers. 
He was a diligent toacher, and found many 
scholan among the six hundred monks who 
in his days thronged the ustor houses of St. 
Peter and St. Fsul ( Ft(. ..lU. 17). Someof 
theee pupla, like Nothelm who has been al- 
ready mentioned, Huistberht and Outhberht, 
two succeaaive abbots of Wearmouth, and 
Constantine, became the fWenda of aft«r yeara, 
and were among thoae to whom Boda dedi- 
cated hia worica. 

A sentence in the ' Ep. ad Wicrednm de 
Pasclus Celsbmtioue,' which speaka of 776 
Bs the current year, gave rise to Uie belief that 
Bieda lived at least to that date, Habilloa 
has however pointed out that the aentence ia 
an intoipolation Iw another hand (Floi, 
Cntk. Sitrtm. xiL 401 : Habilloit, AntUaet. 
The day of hta death ia known to 



led Cuthberht to Cuunrine, Us fellow 
scbdar (STwnrsoir, Intnd. xiv; Bnaom at 
Durham, p. 8 ; S. Btnnvion Op. ep. 11& ed. 
Giles). Bnda, Outhbsriit em, sniined from 
a ti^tness of breath whidi grew rapidly 
worse during the month of ApiO. Up to 
26 May, however, be continued hia lectors^ 
sndthrou^tliamanyalaepleaahoiirBtrfni^it 
waa still cheerful, sometiiusa giving thaaka 
" " • Is of Holy 
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4 teanember how— 'Batow . 

so fbnh^ none can be too wiee in thiakuw, 
Eow before hie aoul ihall go, whet good or lU 
deeda hebethdoiie,hawtft«r death hii doom 
aball be ; ' or aaain he eang tbe antiphons, 
hopiui; to console the hearta of hia aclioUn, 
but when he came to the words 'Leave ua 
not or^hane,' he wept mnch, and they wept 
with huu. And lo the daja wore on, and 
in tpte of hia uchneea he woAed bard that 
he might fl»»*ti ^i* tranalation into Enriiah 
of the Gospel of St. John, for he knew that 
it would be of uae to the church, and alto 
of Bome extracta 6am Bishop Isidore, fbr 

'I do not want my boys,' he said, ** ' 

what ia falae, oi to have to work 
without profit when I am dead.' On the 
day of hia death, whan the reat had gone 
to the proceaaion held on the fbatival, his 
■cribe waa left alone with him. 'Deoieat 
master,' he said, ' theie is one chapter waut- 
ine, and it ia hard for thee to queetion thj- 
aeSL' ' No, it is easj,' lie said ; 'take thy pen 
and write quieJcl]'. He spent the dar in 
giving hia little treasoiea of spica and ia>- 
oenae to the prieate of the honae, in aaking 
dteii pra^rera, and in Ivdding them fiuewell. 
The evening came, and hia jousgaeribe aaid, 
' lliere ia ^ one more sentence, dear ma»> 
tar, to wnte out.' He answered^ 'Write 
quicUv/ After a while the bov said, ' Now 
It is finished.' ' Well,' he said, ■ thou hast 
apohen truly "It is finished. Then he 
bade his friends place him where he could 
look on the apot on which he was wont to 
kneel in prayer. And lying thua upon the 
pavement of hit cell, he chanted the ' Gloria 
Patri,' and as be uttOTed the words ' the Holy 
Ohoat ' be Iveathed his laa^ and ' so he paaaed 
to the kingdom in heaven.' 
. Bteda waa buried at Jairow. Hen lecog- 
Biaed the greatneae of the loss which hw) 
come upon thun. Winfrith (St. Boniface) 
wrote to Ondibeiht to hea him to send him 
one of tiia woAs of Bsd^ 'that wiae 
aearchw of Scripture who of Uto shone in 
your house of God like a candle in the 
church ' (Box. ^n>. 87, 63, ed. Giles). Be- 
fore the end of the eighth centarv, Alcuin 
uaed his name to excite the Northumbrian 
monka to study diligently and betimes, and 
bade them remember 'what praise Bteda 
had of men, and how far more glorioua a 
reward bom God' (Uabillox, Analect, iL 
810). In his poem on the bishops and othra 
Mcdeaiaatica of the ohurchof York, be reckona 
over the various powen of tbedeparted nuater, 
and speaka of a miracle worked by his lelica 
(OirMeM A PoHi^. |«. EeeL £Sor. L 130O< 
1817). In the Goune of the next century the 
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epithet 'Venerable' b^an to be generally 
added to his name. Each year, on the day (H 
his death, men used to come and w^eh and 
pray in the chnrch at Jarrow, A certain 
priest of Durham named Alfred, who lived ia 
the first half of the eleventh century, and who 
•eems to have spent his life in stealing the 
bonea and other relics of departed saints in 
order to attract the gifts of the faithful to 
hie own church, violated the grave of Bnda, 
He carried off the bones to Durham, and 
placed them in the coffin in which St Outh- 
berht lay. There they were found at tha 
transUtitmof SbCuthberhtinllOl. Bishop 
Hugh de Pniaet (1163-119G^ laid them in 
a casket of sold and ulver m the glorioua 
galilee which he added to hia church. In 
1641 the casket of Bishop Hugh fell a prey 
to sacrilegious greed, and the remains of the 
great Engliah sdiolar were dispersed (Silt, 
Ddvbuc. iii 7 ; Ghblb, DitpuL 83 et aeq. ; 
As late as the middle of the Mghteenth 



century ' Bede'a well ' at Monkton. i 
Jarrow, 'was in repute aa a bath for 



the 



recovery of infirm or diseased children' 
(^ava!iasB,mit.^Durkam,u.dO). Accord- 
ing to the list wluch Bnda appended to hia 
'Biatoria Ecdesiastica,' the books which ha 
had written by the year 781, when thatwt^ 
was brought to an end, were : 1. On the first 

rt of the Book of Genesis, four books. 
On the Tabernacle, its Vessels, ftc. three 
hooks. 8. On the first port of Samuel to 
the death of Saul, tiiree books. 4. An All^ 

firical Expoaititm on the Building of the 
emple, two books. 6. On Thfrty Questions 
concerning the Book of the Kings. 6. On 
the FroTerbe of Solomon, three hooka. 7. On 
the Song of Solomon, seven books. 8. Ex- 
tracts from St. Jerome on the divisions of 
chapters in Isaiah, Daniel, the twelve Fkh 
phets, and part of Jeremiah. 9. On Eire and 
Nehemish, three books. 10. On Habakkul^ 
one book. 11. An AllM(orical Exposition of 
the Book of Tobit, one book. 12. Chapten 
fbi readings in the Pentateoeh, JoshKa, and 
Judges. 18. On the Books <k Kinoi and 
Chronicles. 14. On the Book of Jolk 
16. On the Proverbe, Ecdeaiaate^aad the 
Song of Solomon. 16. On Isaiah. Em, and 
Nehemiah. 17. On HaA, four books. 18.0b 
ike, six books. 19. Twobookattf'Homiliea 
the Gospel.' SO. Eztrscta from St. Ao- 
gustine on the ApoeUe rPaul). SI, On the 
Acta, two hooka. 23. A Bn>k cm each of the 
Genwal Epatlea. 28. On the Apocalypse, 
three hooka. 94. Ohaptera for readings in the 
New Teatament except the Gospels. S6. A 
book at Letters, in which are :' Of the Six 
Agea/ < Of the lieeting PUoee of Israel," Of 
the Worda of la, xztr. 22,' 'Of Bissextile,' 
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' Of AuMoliuB on the Equinox.' SH. Onthe 
ButoriM of the Saints, oa the Life uid 
Pwaioii of St. Felix. 27. A more comet 
tzanaUtion from the Greek of the ' Lifb and 
FHSion of St. Anutuiiu.' 28. The life of 
St. Cuthberht in vene, the game in proae. 
S9. The HiBtorv of the Abbota, Benedict, 
OeolMth, and Hustberht SO. The 'Eo- 
clMiaatical Histoiy of our ialand and people.' 
five booka. SI. A MartyToloK^. 82. A 
book of Hjmna. S3. A book of Epitfnma. 
SI. Two Imoks rai the 'Nature ofTmiiga' 
and on ' ChiouologT.' 86. A ]»rgBX book on 
ChronoloTy. 36. On Ortht^rapfa j. S7. On 
the Art of Metre, and appeiuled to it a little 
book on the Figures and modea of apeech in 
Holy Scrintuia, 

To ^lisliat must be added as undoubtedly 
genuine the letters to AlbinuB and Ecgberht 
and the ' Retractstiones ' which were written 
later than 731, the book on the Holy PUcee 
written before that year, but left out by 
Bmda probably through fbrgetfolneis, and a 
'Pcenitentiale.' 

Of the works enumerated hf Bnda no m- 
muine eopies exist of 6, 18, 14, 16, 18, 30, 
27, 83. The extracts from Isidoi^ and the 
translation of the GkMpel of St. John which 
employed his dying hours, have also not been 
preserved. And it is exceedingly doabtAil 
whether the Hymns (S3) attributed to him 
■hould, fbr the most p«rt at leott, be held 
authentic Some scieutiflc and other trea- 
tises, such aa the 'De Septem UiracnUi 
JIundi' and the ' Da Gomputo aen Indigitft- 
tione,' have been wron^ considered to be 
his work, and a little poem entitled ' Cuco- 
lus ' (OoLsivr, OobJM £n>tKM, Frankt 1610), 
it perhaps also spurious. 

It ia probable that the edooatiMial works, 
•.g. 'De Sanctis Loda' and 'De Naton 
Kemm,' were the eadieet of Bnda's writingB. 
The 'I)eTemp(Mibus'(libei minor) ends at 
702, It was writtoi Ave ^esn before tha 
■Epistola ad Flegwinum sive d« sex tetati* 
bua,' and i^ aa seems slmost certMn, th« 
Ushm mentioned in that letter was the 
•aoond Wilfrith, the dates of both of these 
works must be considerahly later than has 
been nirposed. As the 'Commentaiy on 
Samiiel '^(3) is dedicated to Oeolfrith, it must 
have been written before his death in 716, 
while the 'Historia Abbatum' (29) was 
written after that erent. Tlie 'De Tempo- 
ribuB * (liber major) (36) ends with the ninlli 
, year of Leo the Isaunan, Tis. 724, or, scv 
cording to the author's chranologT. 739, and 
may be considered to have been ""'■'■fd at 
that date. From a letter of Acca pieflxed 
to the 'Commentary on Loke' (Is) it is 
•rident that Aat work waa written afwr the 
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Commentuy onthe Acts'(21). Tlie'Hia* 



came after the ' Historia.' Ah the ' Bpistota 
ad Ecgberiitum ' woe written on his aooes* 
aion to the aee of York in 734, it may be etof 
sidered the latest extant work of BKda. 

Collective editions of the writinn of Bnd^ 
have been published at Paris in 6 vols. foL 
1544-6, leniated in 1664; (these editions 
are extremely rai&and of the earlier oneumly 
a portion is in the British Museum); atBade 
in 8 vols. IbL by F. HerTuius, 1663 ; at 
Cologne in 1612, a reprint of the Baale edi^ 
tion, but not ao fine a work, reprinted «t 
Cologne in 168S : at London in 12toIs. 8to, 
by R A. Giles, LLD., 1843-4; and in tha 
* Patrologite Oursus Oompletus ' (xc.-xct.) of 
J. P. Higne, Paris, 1844. Of the variona 
editions of the several woAa tlioae only will 
be mentioned which appear noteworthy. A 
list, which is probably complete, up to 1843. 
will be found in Wright's 'Biog.Hrit. Lit.' 



The commentaries on the Old 1 
are for the most part in the folio editions, 
and in the more complete collection of Dr. 
Giles. They were also published in Psrif 
1^ Geiing and Bembolt, 1499 — *averyrare 
hook ' ( WBioHi). Many of them are dedi- 
cated to Acca. They are filled with alle- 
Krical interpretations. Even the book of 
bit is maae to contain teachings about 
Christ and the sacraments. For Uie meet 
part these works appear to be compiled from 
the Father*. Bnda says in hia book on 
Oeneais (1) that, as theworka of Basil, Am^ 
hnMe, and Augustine are too ^menaive and 
too deep for most pet^le, be < hss culled, asfrom 
the pleasant meadows of far flowering Paia- 
diM, what may supply the need of the weak.* 
This worii was ummded to Usher's ' Sstoiia 
Dogmatum,' 16^ and waa edited, with some 
otlur writings of Bnda^W Wharton (4to, 
London), in 1693. The' Thirty Queotitms on 
Kings ' (6) were propounded by Notbelm, and 
the treatise was wi&tanfiir him. Shortcom- 
ments of a n 



the ■ Proverbb ' (6), though e 
legorical intan>retation is not deserted. It 
wholly prevsils in the lest part of the com- 
menta^. This part ia printed separately in 
tha fblio editions, under the title of ' Mulier 
Fortis;' bnt is reaUj the exposition of c. 
XExL 10-31. The fint book oi the ' Exposi- 
tion of tlie Canticles' (7) was written against 
the errors of Julian, K^iop of Celano. The 
■ConuoeBtaryon Habokkuk * (10) ia notla 
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ment mm printed at Puis in ISSl. The^ 
•n alK in Qw fbtiM, and in Dr. OilM's edi- 
tioDB. In Ua dedicatory letter to Aoea at- 
taebed to hit commentair on ' Haib,' Bnda 
mya that he ha* placed ttu tha margin the 
namee of the &tlm from whoea worn hi* 
commenta ara eztiaeted, and he bega that 
tnnacribeia irill not ne^^ect to oogj thaae 
entriee. Thia nqneat has not been obeyed. 
A book purporting to be hie, 'In Apoatolam 
quncnnqne in opaBcnlis 8. Augnatini,' Ac 
(20), wae pvbli^ed hf O. Booseard, Paria, 
1499, but naa been ahown bj Baroniue to be 
nuriooa. A preface to the ' Beven Qenenl 
Epiatlea ' (22) siiaU in one, and that the 
earliest, mannacript only. This manuscript 
waa diaeoTSred b; Wharton in the liloaiT of 
Oaina Oollwe, Oambridge. The leaaon ix iu 
omiaaioB in l^riei manuseripti cannot be nu*- 
taken, for it arguea that the firat place in 
the apostdic company belong! to Si. Jamea 
and not to St. Peter. An illualzadon of the 
bige-mindednesB of Bada ia afforded by hia 
book on the 'ApoodrMe' (33), where, he 
aaja, he haa followed '^cbonina the Doiu^ 
tiat, whose int«rpret»tiona, where they are 
not aSbcted by the errors of his sect, he 
praisea biglily. He adheres to hk allegorical 
method of exposition iu bis New Testament 
Mtninentariea, and even ap^ea it to the 
Acts of the Apostles (21). The ' Retracta- 
tionee ' are mirections of the commentary on 
the Acta. In this work Bceda says that he 
made a careful collation of the Greek codex. 
The Homilies on the Qospels (in folio edi- 
tiona, and with eleven before unedited by 
Hartene, 1717) wei« for a long time held to 
be doubtM. By the diaoovery of an early 
manuscript at Boulogne, Dr. Oues has inroYed 
the authenticity of fifty-nine Homiiies of 
Bnda, which he has published in hia colleo- 
tive edition. The teaching about the name 
Peter in Hom. 27 ia in accord with that of 
the ^«&ce to the Qenaral Epistles. These 



4 and 37), but at the aams time do not con- 
tain the doctrine afterwards' propounded by 
Badbwt. The o^nioDS of Bfeiu on this ques- 
tion were reoieeentad in different lights in 
the onoe celebrated diacusMon between Rev. 
Dr. lingard and Rev. H. Soamea. A curious 
imple of the allegorical method of inter- 
tatim ia to be found in Hom. 18, where 
aiz water-pota of Cana are explained aa 
~ of the SIX aeu of the world. 

life a St. Fsliz of NoU' (26)^ a 



pretat 
theai: 
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prose version of the poem of Paulinos, wu 

fubliahed in Bolland, • Acta 8S.' i. JanXiarr 
S43, and by Smith in 1733. The metrical 

' Life of St. Cuthberht ' (28), written in Latiit 

Karamfltjiwij i« Kpwmf nf t.tiA iMwiing ftfpuw^B 

xather than of any poetic feeling. It is in-' 
eluded in the ' Anttqun Lectionee ' of Oani- 
una.T. In the preface to the prooe 'Lil^' 
Baada saya that he derived hia mfoimatioB 
from thoM who were best acquainted with 
the truth. He certainly used very largely the 
anonymoos'Liie'printedin 'Acta So.' Mart, 
iii. aJid by Stevenson. He frequently, he 
telle na, aobroitted hia aheet* to the piieet 
Herewith and otbera, who had long known 
Outhberht, and made auchalteiationa as they 
suggested. At lenffth the woA waa sent to 
Lindiafkme, where Tor two daya it waa care- 
fully' examined by the elder monks, who ap^ 
[ooveditand gave Baedaaomefreahinfinma^ 
tion. When he had made these additions, he 
dedicated the book to the abbot Eadfrith and 
the eongr^^on of UudisCarae, and handed 
it over to the transcribers. Di thia prefiua 
Bceda ref^ to the inaertios of hia name in 
white in the book of lAidiafama. Thiaplaced 
him amongst thoae benefactors who were en- 
titled to be remembered in the prayers of that 
bouae. Both the Lives of St. Cnthberiit are 
in 'ActaSa O. 8. B.' nbc ii., Paris, 1669; 
in the ' Historical Works ' by Smith ; and in 
the ' Opera Hist. Minora ' of Stevenson (Eng. 
Hist. Hoc.), 1B38. The'Livesof the Abbots' 

$S9) is founded on another anonymouawork; 
t baa been printed by Ware, DuUin, 1661: 
by Wharton, London, 1693 ; 1^ Smith and 
by Stevenson. The ' Hart;pT>loginm * (81), as 

Jublished in the fobo editions and Antweip, 
684, waa shown by Henschen to be largely 
spurious. His diaoovery of an early manu- 
script in the libruy of Queen Qmatioa led 
to a BBtis&ctorf sifting of the work, awi in 
the edition of Eunith the entnea of Bteda ara 
distinguished from those by other hands. 
The work geuerally known as the ' Ds Sex 
jEtatibua' is really apart of the 'De Tempos 
rum rations' (36). It waa printed with'Ile 
Natura Remm ' at Venice, 1606, at Baale, 
1529, and by Smith. Thelaat part,or Seita 
jEtaa, containing extracta from Eutropius, 
Oiosius, and Oildas, coocening Britain, ia 
minted alaoe in ' Mon. Hiat, Brit.' and by 
Stevenson. The chronicle of the earlier agea 
is chiefly taken from Euaebins (JIf. S, B, 
p. 70). The ' PcBnitentiale ' was printed in 
an imperfect form by Hartene and Durand, in 
collectio vii, from • vamuacript at Andain ; 
and correctly "by WaaaraechleDen, in ■ Bus- 
BordnuiiKen der abendl&ndtschBn Kirche,' 
from a Vienna manuscript; and in Haddan 
and Stabfee's ' Coinidla and Ecclesiaatica l 
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wEiuiuiuiiB, liLftW: the 'Liber de Semadiu 
Fecntanini,' printed bt Venice, 1684, uid in 
the odlective editions, is a compiWiom (EUl>- 
Mir and Siubm). 

Mr. Stereneon in Iiii Intiodiictioii hu 
pTen M> exhaustiTQ Mcomit of tlte hmuom 
from which the ' HistoriA EooleuMtica ' (30) 
ia derived. Up to the cominr ct St. Augo*- 
tine in 686 the wo A ia compiled ftOB fonner 
writers, e.g. Eutrgpius and Gildaa, from 
iMBods and popular traditions, and from tiia 
'Ijfe of St. Oeimanua' by Conatantius of 
Ljons. From 696 Bieda used both written 
docnments and oral intelligence. His ez- 
bacta from books now become few. Amonff 
these books Stevenson leckone {Intnd. zxiv) 
the ' life of Gregoi7 the Oreat ' by Paul tbe 
Deacon. As, however, Paul was bom 72&- 
726 (WUT^ Pn^. PauL Diae.), it is probaUe 
that he and Bceds went to some conuuoa 
source. Paul certainly had the 'Histoiia 
Eccleaiastica' at hand wKen he tna writing 
his ' Hieto^ of the Lombarda.' Beda made 
consideiable nse of local record*. Albinaa 
and Nothelm seem to have famished him 
with materials for the history of the king- 
dom of Kent, of the aidibidtops of Oanter- 
bnry. of the diocese of BodMtter, and of East 
An^ia. Fh>m Bithop Duiid he derived hia 
knowledge of the histonr of the Wast and 
South Siuton*, and from the monka of Lnatin- 
gaenoftheworkofCeddandCeadda. Bialu^ 
Oyneberht gave him a few materials con- 
ceming hia dioceee of Lindeeej'. Hia ac- 
count of Northumbrian hiatory is naturally 
falL and in some paita, e.^. tl» histoty of 
Eadwine, records details which allow that he 
must have need important local annala. The 
official document* contained in the ' Historia 



the papal registers for Bnda by Noth^m 
{Ann. Baron, xii 861) and of the pnmaed- 

Xd En^h conncnls. Boda oonstantly 
I to oial commimicatjona. He is paiti- 
etdar in recording the name and deaenption 
vi any one from whom he received informa- 
tion. He evidently weighed the cradil^ility 
4rf hi* iofoimanta, sjid distinguished between 
the value of the reporU of ev( 



heard. The earliest et 



catch-words, date, {dac&or n 



a printer. 



burg, ctr. 1473 (Ebbst). Two other edition* 
were put out before the end of the century, 
at Straabuig in 1463 and at Spiree in 14ea 
Next come the Strasburg edition of 1600, 
and the Haffenau edition 1^ J. Rynman, 1606 
(M. B. B. 71). All these are in small folio, 
doable columns, and Gothic letters, and are 
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mainly leimnta of the flnt editioo. The 
' Historia EcdeaiaBtica ' was jijnin printed at 
Antwop by Oravins in 16<Kk Xlthoui^ 
this is to a large extent a reprint r4 the IGOO 
edition, it auppliee the hiuwrto nnprinted 
oonelnaion of t. 3^and iaa Aneanaaearoe. 
book It <ma r^nnted at Louvain, 1666; 
at HudellMi^ 1687, by Omimaliae, who 
eonected several erron by collalaiig a good 
manuscript; at Cologne, 1601: and in the 
Basle ana Cologne collective editiona. The 
flnt edition bion^t out in Eu^and waa \j 
A. WhelocL^Oamteidge, 1644, tt^ether wiUk 
the Anglo-Saxon veision attributed to King 
.Alfred. A cridoal edition was produoad 
W P. F. Ohiffiet, S J., Paris, 1681. In 1723 
aU fbrmw editiona were auperaeded by that 
of OanOtt J. Smith, printed at Oamfindge^ 
ehiefljr founded on the manuscript of Kaup 
More in the Oambrid^ Library. It oontaina 
the AngI»{laxoB vereun and other hiWorical 
woriu, and is a very noble volume, ^mrf*** 
editiim of the historical works waa brmdit 
out by J. Stevenson in 2 vols. Svo, tat Uw 
£^g. test. Soc, Londtni, 1836, with an ex.- 
edunt introduction. The ' Historia Eael». 
siastiea' has also bees edited by B. Huaaey, 
Ozfotd, 1846, by O. H. Moberly, Oxford. 
1860, and Ub. ui. and iv. by Mayor and 
Lumby, Pitt Preaa, 1879. The 'Ep. ad 



as to the condition of the Engliah ehurdi at 
the time, together with the plan of Bnda for 
the improvement of its diacipliiie. It haa 
beenei&edby^*^I>"l>li^^'IM; 'Whar- 
ton, London, 1693 ; Smith and Stevenson. 
The treatiae 'DeNaturaBemm' (84)coit- 



the wisdom of the an- 
cient world on thia aulriect, and haa the 
apecial merit of referring phenomena to natu- 
ral causes. It waa publiahed together with 
the two works on chronologv at Baale, 1639. 
■Liber de Orthographta' (86) waa printed 
in the ' Qiamm. Lat Auct. Ant.,' Haa. 1006. 
The ' De Arte Hetricft'(S7) oontaina a lane 
number of quotations, not only from tb* 
better known, but from obscure Latin poeta, 
and has many nferencae to Greek Kia m ^ea. 
It wa* printed bv Putach in ' Vet. Oramia.,' 
Faria, 1616, and ia contained in 'Gramm. 
Lat' of H. Kul, Lein. 1867. The short 
treatises 'De Bcbematibna et looms' (87) 
were puUiibed at Uilan by Ant Zatotiu, 
147S, with two other grammatical woAa. 
This book ia without signaturea, catcb-w<nda, 



or pagination, and is verv scarce (EbbbtV 
It has also been puUiahad at Veiuce, 1622; 
at Basle, 1627, fto. It is included in the 
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HiHonlon inns 4^ LocIa ffwufltiff ' front tli6 
voric of AdanuMiL Hb hu not inciiided thu 
mitonw in liu index, bat rates to it (Sitt, 
EeoL T. 17) at dia doae of hia eztnet from 
tbe tnok of AAmanm. It wm printed bjr 
HabiUoiiin'Acta8S.'iii 1. Ehnvn hjnniu 
■ttribntedto BttdA (SS) venpriBtod WGh- 
aanddr, Pari^ 1666; ona of tlwM, 'Jm Di« 
Jndicti^ i* in Simeon ot Dnrium's ' Da 
Oeatia Regnm.' Four otlien bare been added 
bj Oilea in hi>' Opera mmia.' OftheLet- 
ten (36) beeidea tbe < Ep. td Eegberiitiun ' aie 
veaerred— the ' Gp. ad Alluniim' in UalMUonf 
^laleet. L in Smith and in Sterenaon ; the 
'Ep. adPl^winnindaSez ^!talJbna,'o> 
occuioB of the MCUMtion made at tlM : 
of Wilfii% waa edited bj Waie, Dnblin, 
1664, and Wharton, London, 1693 ; the ' " 
ad Wicndum' ia in tlie folio editiona ; 
'Ep. ad Accam de Haniionibua,' &&, 
'Ad Aoeamde eoguod ait Eeaioa,' &&, inn 
fint printed b; Dr. Gilea in hia 'C^eia 
omnia,' 1843, and the ' Ep. de Binexto^ in 
the ' Anecdote,' edited bj Oilea for the Gaz- 
ton Soc., 1844. 

The An^lo-BaxoB Tenion of tlie 'Hlitoria 
Eccleaiaatica' attributed to .£lfred bai been 
noticed. An An^o-Saxon Taraiou of Uie 
' De Die Jodicii ' waa pnUiahed under the 
title < Be Domea D«ga ' by the E. EoE. Text. 
Soc, 1876. Tranalations of the 'Hiatoria 
Eodeaiaatica ' into En^iah haye been made 
by T. Stapleton, Antwerp, 1666 ; by F. Ste- 
TBiu, London, 1723 : by W , Hnnt.'London, 
1814: br F. A. Oilea, Londtm, 1840; ud 
by L. ffidley, Oxfbid, 187a 

[BmiM WmL EcO. et Opm Hktorica, 8t*- 
vanaoDi othwoAain Opera Omnia, ed-OilM; 
Oahle'* Kapvtatio BiiL-Thwd. A* Bndn rita, 
fee; Weight^ Biog.IiL; Ebeit'aBibliaa^IKat.; 
and anthoritiei qnoted in text.] W. H. 

BEDEl^ HENBY (JL 1671), divine, waa 
n natire of Oxfordshire, One Henry Bedel 
took tbe devree of B.A. at Corpua Christi 
GoDege, Ozfoid, on 18 Feb. 1U6-6, and 
H.A. 1666 (Woo9, liuti Oiok. (Bliaa), i. 
144^ 173). Wood i« not certain, but it 
aeema probable from the dates, that this 
gradnate waa identical with the preacher 
of the tame name. Bedel was collated to 
the reetorabip of St. Fancraa, Soper I^ne, 
on 4 Oct. 1661, and preferred to tbe Tica> 
diip of Christ Church, London, on 38 Jan, 
1607. The latter living he resigned in 1676 
(Nbwoouzi, Stp. L 82^ 619). While vicu 
of Ohriat Ohureh he preached '■ sermon ex- 
horting to jnty of the poor, which treatise 
may well be cmled the month of the poor,* 
It waa delivared on 16 Not. 1S7I and pub- 
lished in 1678. Waterland praisM it aa 
'leaned and elaborate.' This ia hit only | 
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BEDXLI4 WILLIAU (1671-1643), 
biihop of Kunoce and Ardagh, aeoond eon 
of John Bodell and Eliaabeth Alitton of 
Elliston, his wife, was bom at Uack Notley, 
a TiUage in the ooontr of Eaaez, on or about 
Ohriatmaa day, 1671 (see L^ ed. T. W. 
Jtam, p. 91), Hia paternal anoaaUns were 
yeomen of long atanding in the eonn^, and 
(wiginally of (he eame Mook, >* li>* h^n 
aUigti, aa the Bedella of Wiittle. Hi< 
granidfatlier and fbther were both men of 
■trongrelisioiu coaTictionai^ftomer being 
also noted for hia atenmeia as a disdplinariBa. 
The «ton it told, that when his eon John (thff 
father of the Uahop), on fa^ne first tent to 
tchooL ran away to nis hmne, ne plaoed him 
behind bim on botsebaok, with his fiue to 
the horse's tail, and thus eanvcyed him baek- 
to hia master, Hr. Denman of Bisintiee, 
under whom both William end his elder 
brothear John were educated, waa known as' 
' very Mb and excellent in hia foculty,' but 
waa also in the habit of treating bis puptli 
with the ha r ahneet that diasraoet the ediio*-' 
tion of those days; and a blow which he in-- 
" "id on William waa the oocs«on of a deaf-' 
which beeeme peRnanant, William's* 
mate rn al relatiToa were puritans, or at least- 
puritanically inclined ; and when little mcn^ 
than twelve years /if age he was sent to the 
newly founded puritan college of Emnumnel 
at (^Mdge, when kit name wpearsaspeiH- 
tioner, adiutted 1 Not. 1684, On 13 Haicb 
following lie waa elected a scholar, being the 
nineteenth on the list horn tlie fonndetion. 
In 1686 he graduated BjL and in 1693 ILA. 
Hia entry at an age three <» fbur Tews below 
the sTerage in those days i«obably rendered 
it difficult for him at first to keep pace with- 
hit feUow-etadents in a society noted for its 
studious habits, but in due course his natural 
ability began to manifeet itself, and in 1693 
be was eloctod a fellow of bis coUc^ being 
fourteenth on the list from the foundation, 
iuoludins the first three fellowa nominated 
hj the founder, Sir Walter Mildmay. On 
10 Jan. 1697 he waa ordained prieet, and in 
1699 proceeded BJ). The eolkge bad been 
expreesly desined by 9k Walter as apUce 
of education for the ministry, and Bedell 
began to look forward to engaging in paro- 
chial work. Hie first ccdlege duties aa a 
fbUow had been well calculated to qualify 
him for such a sphere of labour, he having 
been selected to be the cetechiet of the 
students in the fimdsmentil doetrinea of tbs- 
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^oMaa UUl It -wu is the peribinuuico 
of this office tlist Bot a fow emioftut diviiiM 
— «ich u Laaeekrt Andrawes at Pembroke, 
ViUUm Perkiii* at Ohiiat^a, and John Praaton 
at Qneaua' — aduoTad their flnt reputatioD. 
Bedell wat himaelf a pupil of Perkim, the 
eminent theologian ana tntm of Chriat'a Ool- 
lege, and on the latter'a death in 1603 wai the 
ptuchaaar of hia Ubran. Bendea hia attain- 
menta in divini^, Bewll iraa already known 
ai a good oUawcal acholar, and alio as ac- 
quainted irith Syriac, Aramo, and Hehrew. 
Hia ^ititiide aa a lii^niet, ud poeaiUy hia 

led hia Italian fcioida in Venice to requeat bun 
io oont^ an English giamnur to UuiT use. 
In loos Bedell, having leemredhia lioansa 
to peach, iraa mpointed to (oceoed Mr, 
Gecnge Ertey at the dinieh of 3l Maij^ at 
Bniy St. Ednmnd'a in Suffiilk. He at onoe 
attracted large andJeneea, and the nelgb> 
bonring oounbry faniiliea were often to be 
aeea amons hia oonnegatian. In 1607 he 
VM invited to fill the ^soe at ch^lain to 
Sir Houy Wotton, the British amhaaaado* 
fotbe Venetian Tepnblic That famoos state 



eeently been attracting to itself the 

lof all Europe by its cooraBeous oppo- 

to the anooadunentt of tas Mml eee 

and bya generally Ub«cal policy. In nisK- 



aetttment at its conduct. 



pope 



Paul V had 



placed the whole communis under an inters 
aict (April 1606). The aignory, in retali*> 
tMm, expelled the Jeauits uid cartain other 
teligiona bodiea irho had rentored to give 
" " ■' ' ' Theoauseofthe 



lepmldea 
IS ably mui 



Xblic was ably mamtuned by the eminent 
lar and dutoaoriier, Friar Sar^ belter 
known as Father Paul, who earned on a 
BOtaUa eonlioveny with the defenders of 
dw Tntraaumtane policy, Baronius and Bel- 
lamiae. Bedell £d not arrive in Venice 
nntil some time after the interdict had been 
nroked (31 April 1607), but he found the 
popular mind still deeply agitated by the 
whole qneaticm of papsl allegiance, and in 
—--■ -■■^ Sir Henry Wotton be 



irbm 

', and 



testant trandation of tha Bible into 
Father Panl, altlunigh by no means generally 
•cccauUe to viNton, took both Sir Henn 
WottoD and Bedell into hia fullest ranfi- 
dence, and the intiinat^ thus fonned exer- 
cised a maded inflnence on the latter, who 
alwaya aftedrwarde was wont to refer to his 
inUnxHUH with the groat scholar >a an in^ 



cherished the bdief that cvcnnutances 
angund lu^wfully f<a bringing abont a Be- 
foraiatian in Italy. Their views wen shared 
hy socne ""■""'■* proteatania elaew 
among whom were Du Pleesis-Momay, 



Bedell 



materially to enrich hia knowledge li 

eontrovcTual divinity and of polite Isaming, 
It was shwily after thie acgnaintanoe hML 
lieen tbnned that the attempt to snssnsinsto 
Father Paul vras made. Bedell, writinr a 
few davs sftar the evwt to his &iend, Dr. 
Samud Ward, snbaaqaently maater of S^ne^ 
OoUege, Oamiridoe, says : 'I hope this acch 
dent wUl awake nim a little more and put 
some more spirit into him, which is his <nily 
want ' (Z^ft, p. IM). After a sUy in Italy 
extending ov^ soma tiiree yean and a hal^ 
during which time be had added oonsidsr- 
ahly to his knowledge of Hebrew by his in- 
tercourse with some lasmed Jewa, BedsU 
tMumed to En^and and to Bury. He vras 
accompanied l^ Dr. Despotine, a Venetiaa 
omvert to protestantism^ho eettled as a 
medical pmctitioaMF in Bnry, and to the 
imnnotion of whoaeintereeta,aa a stranger in 
a fteMgn land, Beddl devMed himseli with 
eharacteriatic generosity and nnsnlflnhumn 
At Bniy he con^ned to iwside for upwards 
(rf four years, and hia ministrations wmb 



r years, i __ _._ 

highlv valued. But his vwee was weekend 
the enurch large, uid he conaequsntly found 
a difficulty in making ^™— ^ audible to the 
congmgation. Uluaeueamstancedelemdnad 
him to accei« (U16) the preeenUtion to the 
rectory of Homiiwahaath (a naighhouiing 
parisli) ollared him by the patron. Sir Thomas 
Jcamyii, one of his oongregatiim. On pro- 
ceeding to take possession he, hovrner, 
found himself coruronted by a difficult 
which aaemed likely at one time to prove 
insuperable. This aroea out of the exorln- 
tant, though cnatomary, fees exacted by the 
officers of^tbe bishop of the diocese, Dr. 
John Jegot^ the payment of which Bedell 
regarded as invcdvmg a queetion of principle, 
as equivalent to aa act of simony. Even- 
tually the iMshop (who ss a former master 
of Oorpus Christ! Dollam, Oambridge, wa* 
Mobably well infocmed with reepect to 
Bedell's merits) effectually removed the la^ 
tec's scruples by directing that die instin- 
menta of institution and induction ahouU 
be aent'to him, and that the amount td the 
fees to ha P^ should be left to his disa»- 
tion. OfSsdaU'smodeof lifostHoninn- 
heath and his exeinplary CMiduct in nia 
various relations to his umily, his parish- 
ioners, and the nughbaaring clergy, an in- 
teresting account will be found in the ' Life ' 
by his son — a aketoh whiofa slso gives sa 
insight into the diUies and habits of a country 
clei^mau in those days. About a year aftor 
his return from Venice to Bury, Bedell had 
manied (Sd Jan. 1611) Mrs. Lesh Haw«, the 
widow of a fonncr recorder <4 that torn, I7 
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^riKUB,at tke tinu of W Meood aiutugv, 
■ba haid firc ehildnn linng. 

Oa the wmnxming of Mriiament in 1638 
B«d*ll ma lelacted, modi agmiiut hit will, 
aaoaaof thotwo w wet o nUtJTe* of the dorgj 
ot the diocaaa 4tf Norwick in oonToeetioa. 
ia 10S7 ha VM wpointed, on the jtAnt i^ 
Miiiiiieiliitiiiii of Aobot, enhUthop of Obih 
tarboi;, aiid Uatber, snuilbubop oi Anuoli, 
to the pnroetahip (tf Triititj OoHege, Ihibun. 
^HieiT teetimmiy in hie {evoiir ma wermlf 
■eeonded bj Sit Henrr Wott(», irtio, bow 
ever, in Ua letter to King Chanee, deelaraa 
that Bedell ia beet recommended 'bj the 
geanal bne of hie laemiag. hii lif^ end 
uriitien tender, end thoee re^iona lalMnn 
bimadf hath dedicated to your mqeetie ' — 
thie lebrence bcong to 'Hw Oqiiea of Oep- 
taine I«tten which have peewd between 
Bpeine and Endand in mettre of Relifiunif' 
wbtdi BedeU had dedicated to Cbariee, than 
pinoeof'Walef,inl634. He waa admitted 
woToat, with the genenl conaent of the fid- 
lDWB,onl6Aag.l@7. During hiaahiHttenum 
trflua new office BedeU ^proved himself an 
able adniniatiataw. He reriaed the etatotei 
of Trinitj Oollejie, and, while intiodncinff 
not a few alterationi, icrimnloailf abcteined 
ftom anjtliing that tended to hii own peon- 
niarf ad*antaM <xt to th^ ti the fbllowB. 
Like the fbunder irfhii own ooUq;e at Cant- 
bridge, Sir WalUc Uildmaj, he owoeed on 
principle the eontinned leaiaence of ftUowe 
wban the knu- onnienlum of thur theolo- 
gieal atudies nad been eon^loted ; and he 
necotdinriy pat in fence a like prorieo to that 
eontained in the statute ' De Mont Sodorum ' 
in the code of Eounennel (eee MuLLDram, 
.ffitt <if Umv. nf Oombridg», ii. 81CX reqiup- 

athat ' everjfellow ahould etodj dinnitjr, 
after aeren jeers' staj should go ont into 
aome em^^ in the ohnich ' (i^s, ed. J oXBi, 
p. SIT). He required ebo that those who 
wen uiehnun b][ biith akonld enltiTate their 
native language, in order that thej mi^ be- 
come bettor q^ualified to lebonr among the 
Moplo, Hia mteiehange of (^iniona whb 
Fathet FmiI and other dWinea in Itafy b*d 



IT* nun m etane (roooie wiui ine e>- 
imtestant party in the college eepe- 
ritb Dr. Joibna £b>^ the diviui^ 
Tj but his taot and oonciUatoir 



treme protestant 

ciaUf with Dr. J 

profMSorj but his taot and oonciUatoir 

temper disewoed their miowtion. 

JUter about two jeera tenure of his pro- 
Toatship Beddl ameers as entering upon the 
final stage (tf his eaieer 1^ hie acceptenee of 
the onited hisbgpnof of Kibnon (co. CaTan) 



1 Bedell 

and Arda^ (oo. Longford), to which he 
WMOOneecmtedoalSSept.i629. Helband 

ditiM^ the rersaaes plundered, the 'planta- 
tiona raw, and the ohnrchea in a ruinous 
state : whilst the catholic clergy held alo^ 
from nil nui^booriy adTanoes and showed 
no diapoeition to co-opeiate for the general 
good: On the other hand, aa we flM finm 
a letter written b;^ him to Land (1 Anil 
1630), he viewed with grave disamobe' — 
the extortion pnotised bj the ■^Iii^m' 



m the poor catholics, 'which,' be sa;^ 
'in vciy truth, mj lord, I cannot excuse uj 
do seek to refbnn.' In Februaiy 1083 he re> 
ugned the see of Arda^ owing to his e^ 
preswd objection agaiiut pltualitiee end hie 
■ '■■ thatitwoiOdbebe ' 



^ a aepsrate bishop. Domeetio beneve? 
ment et this time fell heavilv npra him. 
In 163S his second son, John, i£ed{ end two 
Tears after, hie etepJaoghter, Leah, in little 
more than a mouth after her marriaoe to tJift 
Rev. Alexander Clogie, and then nis wife 
(96 March 1636), ^Ao was buried in tha 
cathedral ohurchjaid at Bjlmon. 

A lawsuit in which be beeune invohed^ 
owii^ to hia oonscieotions objeettons to the 
te-mpointaent of his chanceflor, Dr. Alane 
Cook, brought fresh trouble, and was re- 
garded aa St consLderaUe impmrtanee front 
UM &ct that it waa WaAj to famish a pre* 
cedent with respect to the ri^te of the civil 
lewj^er* genenJjT in connection with the eo> 
cluaiaatical eonrte. Cook, whose appmntment 
leeted solely on the cbtnce of Bedell'a pre- 
decesso r , hadappvoved himself a menenaty 
and onscmpuunis offimal, and the bisbc^ 
resolved that, if possible^ another dtould be 
^pmnted to the poet. Hie case was iiio< 
tracted over sewel years, and though he loet 
his suit, with eostsagainst him, hepreserved 
i>if conseisnoe< No nature in the nuUadnii* 
nistration ttf the ecclesiastical courts ^peare 
to have arrested his atteutioD more fimibj^ 
than tiie fraqoent en^loyment of write n 
exomnmnnication agaieet the poor catholics, 
and the «nal cpfMsrioB oairied on under 
Oe pntexte time aftnded. ' The comipr 
tions of the jurisdiction eodeuastical,' he 
writes to Dc.Secpotine, 'are such, as not 
only not law, but not so much ae equity 
is kept.' Agunst plnrslitiee and non-reai< 
dence he strove with nnceesing effort ; while 
in appointing new inoombente be invariaUy 
preferred those who alnady poeaessed some 
knowledge of the Irish langnsge. OnWent- 
worth't &M arrival aslordaeputj.he ordered 
an increase of the army in Ireland. Ageiut 
the heevy contributions levied for this, m^ 
morials to the king were got np in Tsnoui 
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bhU of tJia oonntij, •Bongotlwniii Ulater, 
tie luhop, bATing ban derailed cm to aisn 
Ooa of tliMB patitiMu, dmr itpon hinuelf tta 



of Stnfibrd'a eovommant, tlte biahop *^^ 
inoamd the cUaappionl of the anUumtm 
b^ a manillBatatioa of aympathy wHli Adaii, 
buihof <it KiLUloe, who waa bron^t before 
the hi^ wimmiaaioB court for txpremoaa at 
fhTonr of the oomtanting party in Scot- 
land, and in conaequenee depriTod of hia 
tee. Undaunted brr thaae and other ugiu of 
nnpopuluitf , Bedell continoad to anfdoy liia 
beatefforta Kk the g[ood of the people. The 
diarchM vere repaued and made anilable 
fbrpvUie worBhip,aiidthe truuUtion of the 
Scnptnrea into Inih completed bv the addi- 
tion of the Old Teetament, whica irai tax- 
mi on under hi* auperviaion. 

On die ontbteek of the rabellion of 1611, 
BedeQ'a manaitm ma reepeeted b j the inanr- 

Ca, M that he ma able to give aheltei and 
to the homeleaa TJ^glU** who fled to him 
in thor diatreaa. On one occamm he inte^ 
paeedtofcoteetthMn&om violence. A.tthe 
Moaetiaie he steadily refoaed to deeert hia 
diooeae, peraonally accepting the oKi of a 
donvoy to Dublin. Thia genaraei^ of con- 
duct ajfordad the Iriih a pretext tat teiaiiig 
flrat hia cattle and then hia hoiuehold gooda 
And library, and finallr oonTeying him and 
hia aona priaonera to IiOnghou^tar Castle. 
Here the governor, Owen O'lteiUj, who 
bad fbmuiTly fatten one of hii tenantrr, did 
hia beat to aUeviate the hardahiya of hia po- 
sition. Hia frienda in the meantime managed 
to piocan hia reUaae, when, hia own honaa 
bwng now occu^edb^ the popiah biifaop, be 
aeo^ted the hoapitahtr fd the Rer. Dennia 
Bhendan, whom ne bad himeelf preeentedto 
the living of Killaaatf. Dtfinia Sheridan'a 
honae at Dnunlor, howsrer, waa crowded 



to the ODtbreah of ferer, by which Bedell waa 
ih turn attacked and carried off on 7 Feb. 
1643. It waa during hii last dare here that, 
thronffh the aauatance of Sheridan, he auo- 
oeeded in leecuing f^m hia libraiy at Eil- 
more a manneeript Hebnw BiUe which he 
had bron^t with him from Venice, and which 
ia DOW pr c a o rved in the library of Emmanuel 
OoUue, and alao the mannacriptof the Iriah 
tran^AionoftheOldTeatamuit. ThisSheri- 
*<*n waa the head of the clan, but had beedi 
brought up a* a TOOteatant, and, being aUe 
to apealE Iriah, had been ordained by Bedell 
to the miniatiy. Bichard Brinalc^ Sheridan 
waa of die aame clan, and h»# grandlhth^ 
'William, at onetime the friend of Swift, waa 
iadebted for hia imiveinty education to tha 
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aldeat aon of the Bev. Dennis Sheridan, and 
godem of Biahop Bedell, who many yaan 
sufaaequently beoune Uthop of Kifamne^ 



pKuahaU'iO«Baalwi«t'a(Hid«,p.ST. It waa 

• Bot. Alexandw Oogii who rapalinl KAop 

BviMt with tha matMJali tar Ua ia» of B^lM, 



dall,aad lacMiad fMm bim tha Tican^of Cknn. 
A ma&Daeript lifaof Badalt by ClogM) <tf irtiidt 
there are eopiaa in tha Bodleian and in tiw Bar* 
leian KSS., m adited by W. Walter 'WilUtM i> 
lUS. Aichbiahop Sanoroft, who had obtuacd 
poaaMBOD of another Bannaoript, Tha Ttua 
SaUtioa of tha lift and Death of mdxn Bidall 
(now in Tanner HS8. b tha Bodlnan, toL 
eelzxriiL, bound up with tha pneeding), ap. 
poan to have oontampUt«l pnbliahing it, bigilhav 
with BedeU'a OidUetad Wnfca, but piobabh oon- 
■idtfed himadf fbraaCallad by Bnniet'i laooiua. 
Thia laat-namad life, bowcnr, which ia tnr tha 
eldor ton, William BedeU (aaa lift, ad. Jonw, 
pp. Tiii-ix), ia tha moat tniatworthy aouiea of 
inlbrmatioD, and hai bean admirably aditad fba 
tha Camden Sodety (1873) by T *" ' 
JouM, S.tLS., a rm w — n tattw 



Fohn E. B. Ha JOT.] 



a (1871), by 



J.S.1L 



BEDEMAN or 8TE V1MB , LAW- 
RENCE 01 1873-1410), supporter of Wy- 
cliffe, appears fint, in 137S, aa a echoUr of 
StapeliloD Hall (now Exeter CoUege), of 
which fbundation he became fellow and 
ultimately rector, holding the latter office 
from 1379 to 1380. In 1S83 he ia men- 
tioned aa one of the principal advocatea of 
Wycliffe's doctrines at Oxford. In June of 
that year ha waa suspended from preaching, 
in oompany with the other leadera at the 
party, by Arohtnahop Courtney, under eii^ 
eu t natanoea which are noticed under Asnnr 
(Jobm). a mandate waa aleo iasued against 
him in the aame year by Biahop Branting- 
ham, of Exeter, to whom oomplaints had 
been made of his activitv as s preetjier at 
falae doctrine in Comwall (Boabb, xit, to.), 
Bedeman appear*, howerer, to have bela a 
less conspieuous povtion than hii associates 
at Oxftad, and was the first of them to make 
hia peace with the choreh, being restored to 
publio functions by a mandate of 18 Oct, 
1383. After thia he was made rector of 
Ijfton, in DeTonahire, sod held thia benefice 
as late aa II June Ulfi, when he waa U- 
eenaed tojpreach in Latin orEnfpIiah. Foxe 
therefore la mietalren in reckoning him, oa 
the authority of ' ancient writem,' among 
dioae who ' au&red most cruel death,' or elae 
' did forsake the realm,' on account of their 
attachment to Wydifie'a teaching {Aati mti 
'" 9^ ed. TmmmaS). 
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TIw nuna 'Bodenun' oeenn nunv than 
once ta ' Bedenam ' ot 'Bedmond' (Boui, 
194); iit tlka oldar editiona of Fine it it 
tftvui M ' Redman.' OtW doenmenta atyle 
fiim'Stenne'CSUTjn* or ' Ste^ieit *), tlw 
fiillnr ilnarrirtlnn brine^Iwrnntiiia Stnayii, 
•liaa diet. BedMnan' rWtLznra, iiL 168). 

I Boua'a BagiMc of Eiatar CoUaga (Ozfcid, 
UTS); FMciuili ZtBudonai. pp. tJS-t, IW-11, 
«L8hM«T, Boll* SariM ; Wllfcini'i OoncU. Magn. 
BtiU iU. I6T-U. IM; Weod'a Hiit. Udit. Ox- 
fcrd, L MO aq.. ad. Onteh.] B. L. P. 

BEDEBIO OT DK BmiT, HETfRY Qt 
1S80), theologian, waa bwn at Boiy, in 
Soffiulb Bala, vboaa acoonnt aeema to have 
bean followed twtli b^ I^mpblloa and Pita, 
teHa na that he embraced ttie monaatic lifo 
Ter;r aarljr bj entering the Auguatinian 
foundation at Clare, in Suffiilk, aixteen 
tailea aonth of Bui^ St. Edmimda, aa' the 
bent of hU whole mind was towarda letteta. 
Fot the aake of increaaing hii bcilitiea for 
atndf , wa are told that he visited the most 
lenowned reaorts of the learned in England, 
a phtaae which Tanner tranalatea more de- 
finitely into aeveral jeaia' residence at Ox- 
ford and Cambrid^. He then passed on to 
tiie Soibonua divinitf schoola at Paris, 
where, nt8 atatea, he at length managed to 
take hia doctor's degree. On his return to 
England he was appointed prorincial of hia 
whole order for this ooiintr7,and Pita ename- 
ntea hia many qualifloationa fOT thie office 
— hjj i^ifhtneea of life and prudence in 
bn^neaa. Bale praiaes his keen intellect and 
hia readineas in pnblie preaching, adding 
that thia waa done in papist &shion. Hu 
ehief wo^a, aooording to Bale, are : ' Leo- 
tnrea on the Sentencea of Peter Lombard, 
eertun '^Qnssationea Theologin,"Sermonea 
da Beatt Viigine,' and ' Sermones per Annum.* 
Bandellns, aeconlin^ to Bale, qnotea him aa 
an authOTitj for maintaining that the Virgin 
Uaij was conceived in original sin. Bale and 
Kta itate that John Bederic ftouriahed about 
1880} but Pamphilna namea the year 1373, 

[Bala, 481 ; Pamphili Chronica Onlinia Frat, 
AeniL 8. AngnaU 91 : Pita, S3S ; I^ner.] 
T. A. A. 

BKDFOBO, Duxn of. [See Jobs or 
Lawutrm, 1889-14afi; TVDon, jAapiB, 
llflir-U96{ BinnLL,WiLLiAii,flr8tDiizB 
fif tlwRinnLLfoiiiiIr>lfllS-17(X>; BtrasHLL, 
JOMS, fb«fth DvKB, 1710-1771 ) Rubbhll, 
ntawns, flfth Dun, 17011-1806.] 

BXDFOBD, Euoa ta. [See Rvhkll, 
JoEM, flrat EisL 1480 MSK6; Rubbell, 
Fuvoii, aecond Eui, 1637 M586 ; Rm- 
jULL, Fxaaon, fourth Eibl, 1693-1041.] 
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BEDFOBD, ARTHUB (1W&-1745>, 
miaoellaneouB writer, waa bms at Ttdenham 
in Qlouoeatarahira 8 Sept 1008. At the ag« 
of uxtean he proceeded to Kaaeaoae College, 
Oxford, graduated RA. in Febmarr 1687-8, 
H.A. m July 1691, and was orduned in 
, After acting aa euiate to Dr. Bead of 
St. NiduJaa Uhureh, Bristol, he was pie- 
aented bj the oorporation of that town t9 
the Temple Ohurdi in 1692 (in Barretl^a 
' History of Bristol ' 1072 is an obvious amw 
or 1693). He remained there for eight 
reaia, and waa preaented W Joeeph Langton 
JO the private Cving of Newton St. Lm ia 
Somaiaat ^refiaoa to Ar^ftov CKrm. ^ 1, 2). 
Here Bedford qient twent^-^bnr vaars, waa 
made oha^un to Wriothealy, Dnke of Bed- 
ford, and ooen^ed himself with many im^ 
portiuit qneationa. He j(Hned CoQier and 
the other pampUeteeia in their onisad* 
against the stage, and isBued a aeriea of 
traota, of which one became notoriona, via., 
' A Sariona Remonstrance in bdialf tn th^ 
Christian Relvion against the Horrid BUf 
phemies and Bnpietiaa which are atill need 
lo the English FlayhouMa' (1719). Thia 
Burious wiMC dt«a a number of acriptur* 
texts tiavea^ed, and 7,000 immoral aenti- 
menta collected from the En^liiih dramatiata, 
especially those of the laat fonr yeara. The 
great variety of the quotationa ahowe that 
the aatbot liad oareAmv atndied the drama* 
tiata he oondemned. Bedford also gave bia 
attention to ehiudi mnsiB : hia mm waa to 
promote a purer and aimpler stvle of reli- 
gioua muMO. He published 'Toe Temple 
Hnsick ' pistol, 1700), < The Great Abnaea 
of Hnuc' 0711)i and 'The Excellency of 
Divine Mnsio' (1783). Boon after removing 
to Newton he projected a work on chronology, 
on a BDjggeation m the preface to Archbiuop 
Unhan' Annals' that astronomy might sim- 

Cify ancient ehranolcgy, but be suporesaed 
i panera for the time on hearing that Sir 
Isaac Newton jnomiaed a wmk on the aania 
anUect In 1724 he wasappointed chsylain 
to tne hospital of tlie Haberdashers' Company 
at Hoxtou, and he reenmed the snkject of 
chronology by publiehing in 173S 'Animad- 
veraions on sir I. Newton's book entitled 
"The Chronology of Ancient Kin^^oma 
amended,"' and again in 1741 'Scripture 
Chronology dKnonatrated by Aatronomioal 
Oonsidarationa.* Iheae theoriee were folly 
diacnased in the 'RepuUick of Letters' (ii., 
iii., vi.). Bedford's views were afterwaidi 
aoperaeded by the woA of Halea. 
In 1780 Bedford ntnraed to tba attack 
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Muuit tke itage )>j fnMhxag » Mtnon at 
St. fiotolidi'i, AldgBto, againat tlw nawW 
srect^ pla^haiue in Goodman's Eldda,wlu(dL 
ma Terj lucratiTe to Odell the proprietor, 
ttd waa aaMciated with the bnM of Qarrick. 
Whatever the «(kct of the aenuoD, the theatra 
ma demoMMd in 1746 (Oonsa, Brit To- 
pogra^, i. 668). Thiongluntt hia career 
Bedford puUiahednamercnu sermoiu on doc>> 
trinal qnaaticma, and wm ap[wuited Ute in 
lifie chi^ilain to liVoderiok, Prince of Walaa. 
He was alto an (vieatal Mdiolar. Heasusted 
in pr^arins the Aiabic psalter and New 
TeatamentKir die poor christians in Asim 
(lettei retire to Uiu work from Bed&rd to 
Sir Hans Sloane, preserrad in the Sloaite 
MS.'So.iOSl). Asothei production of his 
venatile mind is ttie 'Hone Mathema tJc g 
Vaenn, a treatise on Golden and Eelqitic 
Nnmbsre' (1743), written aa apMtime dunoj^ 
an attack of Bciatiea: themannsoriptof th» 
w<^ was preeemd m Son OoUeoe librair. 
He met hia death fiom miking obaarrationa 
on the comet of the Tear (18 Aw. 174S), and 
waa buried in the sronnd Mfaindthe boqntal 
tX. HoxbH^ where he had resided for twentj- 
one jeai* (Aaxa's Bwidl BegitUr). 

fOent. Hu. zr. e02; Banott's Hifton of 
Brutal : BepnUiok of Lottan, iL, iii., ri. ; ElUi's 
EOionditch; Watt'i Bibl. Brit.; BriLHus. Cat.; 
HavL HSS. (Bodluan Idbnr?).] A. Q-*. 

BEDFORD, HILEIAH (1663-1734), » 
nmjuring divine, was bom in Honer Lane, 
---« WaatSmitMeld, where hi* father WM 



fbmily originallv came frran Sibe^, nc 
tou,in LiniMlnsliiie, whence Hilkiah'agrand- 
lUher, a quakv, removed to Londmt and set- 
tled there aa a stationer in the eailf part of 
the seventeenth eentui;. He was ednoated 
»t Bradley in Sofiblk, and in 1679 . 
to St. John's College, Cambridge, irtiere he 
Waa elected as the ust sehoUr on the fbundv 
tdon of his maternal grand&ther. William 
Flat. In due time he wee elected fellow of 
St. John's, and having leodved hoW orders 
va* inatitoted to the lectorj of Wittering. 
>AttheMv(dnlaoB herefiued to take the oaths, 
ud was oonseqnentlj meoled from his pre- 
fament. I^ke many other oonjuroisheliad 
TeooareetotnirioBji *■ - ■ - ■ 

at WeatmineterfiNt . 

at«adiod. ThevMiturewaasneoeasfiil,and 
he made a eonsiderahle fortune \j it. He 
became chaplain to Dr. Een. the delved 
iHshop (rf Bath and Well^ and also emploved 
hiiaaelf busilj in the field of literature. He 
wrote a tianslation of ' An Answer to Four 
tenelle's History of Oraelea,' edited Peter 
Berwick's ' Vita Joannis Berwick,' and made 
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an excellent translation of ^ same woA, W- 
riching it with many nludile note* on the 
live* and chaiaotera of the variona persons 
mentioned ther«n. Healsopnbliahedinl710 
a ' Vindication <J the Chorch of England,' and 
also an ' Essay on the ThirlT-aine Arti<de* : ' 
hat oddly enough, the book which made SI- 
Uah Bedford's name most famous and brought 
him into most tronhle was vie which he did 
mt irrite. In 1718 a folio volume was pub- 
lished anonymously, entitled ' TheHereditary 
Bight of the Crown of Englsnd assuted,' in 
an answer to Hx. Hicden, who had bean a 
nonjuror, bat recanted, and defended his re- 
oantatiou in a work entitled ' A View of the 
English Constitution.* Bedford was sue- 
iMK^ of having written the ' Hereditaty 
Iti^t,' and havuK been tried, according to 
one authority, at the court of Kmg's Bradi, 
according to another at the OnildhaB, waa 
fbund goiltf 'of writing, printing, and pah- 
lishing it. He vraa fined 1,000 nailn and 
imprisoned for three yeare, and after the ^- 
mration of the period was to find suretiaa fbr 
his Koodbehavionr daring life. He was also 
condemned to appear buore the court with 
apaperonhishatcontMiing the crime; bnt 
this part of the eentence vrae remitted in con- 
sideration of his being « ckngyman. It it 
said that the real author waa QetngeHarlnn, 
also a nonjuror, tile chaplain of Lord Wey- 
mouth, and Mend of Bishop Ken. In foo^ 
aocordine to one authority, Harbin himself 
avowed uie aathonhip. It is also said that 
TTilViali Bedford knew who was the tmo ao- 
thoK but generouslv preferred to saffer mt- 
justly rather than betray his friend, ^le 
meet curious part of the story is that Lord 
Weymouth, who knew nothing of the trna 
state of the case, actoally sent Harbin to 
Bedford with 1001. to relieve him under hia 
sufbiiiifB. HiUdah Bedfoid became a bishop 
among the noniurors; he left > ton Thomas 
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BSDFOBD, JOHN (1810-1879), Wm. 
leyan^sonirfJohn and EUsabeth Bedford, waa 
a natiTa <rf Torkahire, having bean bom in 
Wakefield, S7 Jnly 18ia His fother died 
whenhewaa about fiveyeara old. Jdmww 
edncated in Wakefield. He etudied during 
aevecal yean in a tolicitor's offioKhut, resolv- 
ing to become a minister of the Weel^wn m» 
thodiets, he was apptnnted by the conference 
in 1681 to Glasgow. There he laboured hard 
to free the chapels fhim the heavy debts with 
which they were encnmbered, and by which 
th^r grov^ and developnent were afieet^ 
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■Utution and DiMpUne of Bntiih HethodUm ' 
be Bhowed his TOMtttaj of the prinotplM of 
ehordi govenunent. AlUioa^ BedfoTCl'a 
iniiiutiy ma aftarwuds nuuulj aierdMd 
EB Uuiche«t«T ud ai^ueiit towns, lie alao 
Uboorad with contpicuona sneceM fbr A period 
of thne ]nan in each of the towns, Biiminp- 
• hsm, WmI Bromwidi, and Berlff. 
' In 1860 Bedford was appointed br th« 
eonfeience weretaiy to the eeneral chapel 
oommittee^and theoReferwanj liTed in Han- 
diestar. His orderly habits were of immense 
•erriee in adminiBteriiig the chapel affun of 
the connection. He would t«l«vatB nothing' 
loose 01 irregular, and Rpared no paini to 
place the trust property of the methodist 
drarch on a secure IwsiB. At the same time 
he kept abreast of the thought and theologr 
•f tlie d»7. His eennoos were lovical and 
impresriTe, and he especially exo^led u ft 
debater. 

At the conference of 1868 ha was elected 
into the legal hundred to take the plac* 
vacated hy the death of Dr. Buntinr. rVom 
that time to the end lyt his life Be&nd was 
(me of the foremost men in his own de- 
■omination, and hts breadth of empathy 
enabled him to exert a powerful influence 
upon the relif^oua world m general After 
being one of the secretaries of the conference 
for sereral years, he was in 1667 unsnimously 
elected to the presidency of that assembly. 
A partial fiulure of health in 1873. led him 
to retire from the more onerous dnties of 
his seentaiythip, bat he continued to giTe 
TBlnable counsel on diapel affiiirs and in 
ether departments till his death. He died 
ftt Ohorltcn-cnm-Hardy, near Ifanchester, 
» Not. 1679, aged 69. 

He puUished some occasional sermons and 
qieeohea, and also a contTorersial correspond- 
ence with die Bar. William Sutolifie on the 
doctrine and aystem of the Wesleyan metho- 
dists, which he very ably defended. 
' He married Miss Haria Gledhill of Brig^ 
house, in 1836, who, with two sons, surriv^ 
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BBDXOBD, PAUL (1793 F-1871), come- 
dian, state*, in his gossiping book of ' RmmI- 
laetums and Wanderings,' that he was bom 
in Bath, and entered unonthe stage throurii 
the enstcmary portal «f amateur theatric^ 
Bif flnt ameannoe was made at Swansea. 
Aitar ^ying at Southampton, Fortamoath, 
ftnd ouer tt^msin the wmtb nf Englwn d, he 
-^ — n BathTriie fliat 



printed mention of him in connection with' 
this city which can be traced is 19 Hay 1819, 
when for his benefit he played Don OoMiata 
in 'Giovanni in London. At this period li« 
had probably been a member of the company 
fbnrMfiva^eara. Arefereneetohis^yingr 
with Kean m ' Richard in ' irtiieh qipears in 
bis 'SeDollsction*,' points to the e^ing of 
ISlSasthetimec^taisflrstai^iearanoe. He 
then proceeded to IhiUin as one of a oot^ 
pany engaged hr Heni; Harris of Oovant 
Oanlett to play m the new theatre in tW 
city. Amoiw the company was Hisa Green, 
an actr e ss ftt little r^utaUon, who sube»> 
quentJv made her flnt appearance in Londtm 
with Bedfitrd as Mrs. Bedfind. The pnriod 
of the Dublin migration appean to have been 
1890. Two successive tour* in Scotland 
with Hadama OataUni fdlowed, witliout 
breaking the Dublin engagement, which tmlj 
ended whan Bedfbrd accepted an offet fivu 
Sir Henry Bishop for Dmry Ijuie. Bedfnd'a 
first appeafaooe at this theatre took ^oce aa 
Hawtiom in 'Love in a Village,' S Nov. 
1824, Ura. Bedford, Uto Ifiss Onra, plavinr 
BoscMa. ^le oocarion was also signsjised 
bv the fkm appeannce of Tarry, 1^0 took 
the charaetar iX Justice Woodcock On the 
10th of the same month Bedford played 
Bemhard,head ranger of the forest, in Boone's 
version of ' Der Freischiiti,' the fifth and the 
moat SDCceasfol adaptation of Weber's nvaS 
opera which that yeu had achieved. Soon 
afterwards he was promoted to Caspar io 
the same opera. Throngb successive manage 
menta of Elliston, Pnee, Polhill and I^ 
and last^ Bunn, Bedford kept a nwitioB 
chiefly due to his vocal capacity. In 1883 he 
joined, still a« a singer, the company at Covent 
Qsrden under Maew^y, appearing in ' Ft» 
DiavolOf' 'Onstftvus m,' and other operas. 
With his enguement at the Ad^ihi, theo 
(1838) under the management of Yates. th« 
later and bett«r known phase at Bedford's 
popularity commenced, filueakin, in ' Jack 
Sheppard,' 1839, added to a reputation which 
attained its climas in JackGongiothe'Oreen 
Bushes,' 1846, and the Kinchin Cove in tbd 
' Flowers of the Forest,' 18il7. During many 
years he played second low-comedy parts at 
the Adelphi, with Edward Wright first, and 
after his death wiUi Hr. Toole. Memories of 
his portly figure, and his deep and portentoda 
voice ntteiing hu fevourito sentence, 'I be- 
lieve you, my boy,' are still current. Bed- 
ford was a soundT and tmstworthy setor of 
the rollicking sort. His figure and his voice 
framed a conspicnous portion of his stock 
in art. Becalling his smnnB in Adelphi 
farcea, in awhole ssrtea otwbidi he appeared, 
one is apt to forget that he obtained icpntft* 
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AaqiuOe. A&Mwell Mnaflt wu eiTtttBUi 
«t the Queen's ThMtre, 18 &U^ 186^ when ha 
plejed fiw the last time tJie KindJiia Oove in « 
eetection from ' FUmerw of the Fomt.' He 
haA then been above fifty yean on the stage. 
He died of a dropsical complication about 
10 TM. Wedneeday, 11 Jan. 1871, at Lindwy 
Flace, Oheleea, and wma bniied m Norwood 
fjon^ery. 

[Qeoert'i AccooDt D< the Englith Stap ; Basol- 
keUoDi and Wandering* of Paul Bedfiod, 1804 ; 
— "' 1.1871: ThaI)nsu,Tal*. 
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BEDFORD, 'mOUAS QK 16fi0), theo- 
logian, wa* prominent in relig;ioua oontro- 
Ter^^between 1620 and 1060, but little ia 
known of hie penonelhiitoiY. Hawaaedn- 
eatod at Queana' Oollege, Cambridge, took 
dwwes in arta, and afteimrda piooeaded 
B.I). In a letter to Baxter (1660) he wya 
tlut ' he sat at the feet of Biabm Davenant,' 
who waa HaisHat prcrfiaaaor of diTinitT from 
leoe to 1631, and maater of Qneanr from 
1614 to 1631. Daratanfe ancceaaor in the 
Brofessonhip waa Dr. Ssmnel Ward, and 
einn tJieae two divinea Bedford affirma that 
hla own theology waa munly deriTed, A 
Latin letter from DsTenant to Ward on 
baptiunal regeneration waa oomed bj Bed- 
Jbrd, and afterwaida pnbliahed by him, at 
Us*here ao^eation, aa a pre&oe to hit 
tbeaia for tlu degree of B J>. iield before Dr. 
Waid. 

In tlie Bbov»4nait!oiied lettec to Baxter 
Bedford e^laina that he waa convinced of 
'theefficscj of the aaerament to the elect' 
by leedu^abookofDr. Butgea. niialsttAr 
vaa written beeauae BazUs had appended 
to hia ' Flun Scripture Proof of Jjifanta' 
Ohnr^ Membership ' a recitation of what 
he oouaidered Bediord'a erroneous yiew of 
iM^iam, and Bedfeid'a oUeet waa to show 
that their tanata were (ondameatally the 
MUOM, ThiaBazter admitted in a rq^ called 
•A friendly Aim-™"-™'-*'™ with Mr. Bed- 
fbtd' (1666). 

In 161? Bedford pnUiahed auflxamiiiatioB 
of antinomianiam, the aufaatance of which 
waa taken from lectniea he had giTen in the 
ohi^elofflt. Antholine'e pariah, LondML He 
reoeiTed tiie rectorship of St. Uartin Ont- 
wieh in the mty of Lcnidon lone shint time 
b^ire 1649, for in that year be dedicated hia 
' Sacramental biatnictiona' to the cmgnaga- 
tion aa Ida ' fliat-fltnitB ' to them ; and Thomaa 
Fierce, the former rector, had been seqnee- 
trsted a little before (Wuxkb, atjfmv* 
^ tie Clwyjr). How long Bedford eontinoed 
•a leetor ia not certain, bnt Matthew SnuJ- 



wood waa upcnnted prerionaly to the Reati>> 
ration (t. Nhwoouxi, ibp. i 490). 

The only political sentiment Bembcd ahowB- 
ia whui, in hia ' Examination of the Oom- 
paasionate Samaritan,' he nrgea the ririit 
and dutT of the ciTil power to poniah Car 
heretical opinions. Hia theological writing 
are marked 1^ a temperance alien to hia 
time, and show an extenuTB reading, espeoi'* 
ally in the fathers of the chnich and in th» 
continental theoloey of hia time. 

Hia works are; 1. ' The Sinne unto Death,' 
1631. 3. ' A Treatise of the Sacrament,' 
1636. 8. 'Ezaminationof someof theOhirf 
Points of Antinomianiam,' and iwended to 
ttion of a Pamphlst entitled 

limutji ffanuntui.'" 1047, 

1640^ 
6. < Tmdioia Otatia Saeramentalia,' 1660. 



BSDFOKD, THOUAa (A 177S), not- 
juror and church histoiiaiL waa the aeeond 
son of Hilkiah Bedford [q. tJ, the non- 
jnior. He waa edneated at Weatminata 
Bchool| and prooeeded to St. John'i College, 
Cambridge^ as aiaar to Dr. Jenkin the maater, 
matriculatmg in December 17S0. In cons^ 
quenoe of noi^uriiig prindplee he did not take 
a degree, nor did oe entra the estaUiahed 
t^nreh. He waa admitted into orders by 
the nonjumra, and became cbaolain in the 
family of Sir Jdm Cotton, with whom he 
afterwarda reMded at Angers. His next 
home was in the county of Durham, iriiere 
his uster waa married to Oeoige Smith, soai 
of Dr. Jolm Smith, the learned editor of 
Bede. Here Bedford pteoared an edition at 
Symeon of Durham's 'De Exordio atque 
l^oonrsu Donhelmensia Eodesis libeUua,* 
from what he aufqioeed to be an original or 
oontemporaiy manuscript in the cathedral 
library I from the aame manuscript he added 
'a continuation to the year 1164, and an 
account of the hard oaage Bishop ^ '^^f\jn 
receiTod from Ruftia,' and hepre&oed the 
wrnkwitii a diseertation t^ TbooMt Rndd 
(QorsH, Srit. Topmt^, I 330). Thii 
book iras publidiea br subeeription in 17S3. 

f^om Duham Bedfbrd went to live ia 
Derbyshire at Oompton, near Aahlmime, and 
oSmated aa nuniater to the nommon in 
the neighbonrhood. He wrote an Ustorioal 
cateohiam in 17ti. The flnt edition waa 
taken from the Abb6 Flenrr's 'ChtAchiame 
Hist«riqna,' Init the second was so much 
altered that he omitted the abbi's name 
from the title-page. Bedford was a fnend 
of Ellis Fameworth, the tnnslator, and >■ 
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Raid (NicBou, AnecdoiM, ii. 392) to hsTe 
tranriated for him Fleurj'a ' Short Eiatonr 
of the Israelite*,' published in Fameworth a 
name, in order to ruse a few pounds for hia 
frigid when in pecaniarf distnas. Bedford 
lived at Compton till bis death in Febnuur 
1773. 

[Kiehols'B Anscdotn, i. Ifl9, ii. 893, rii. SBS; 
GoDgh'a British TopoRraphj (under Durham); 
Cole's Athente; Brit. Has. Cat.] A. Q-w. 

BEDFORD, WILLIAM (1764 P-1827>, 
admiral, was made a lieutenant in the navy 
on 13 Sept. 1781. Of his earlier appoint- 
ments there is no published record ; but he 
serredduring the Russian armament of 1791 as 
alieutonantofthe Edgar. He was afterwards 
in the Formidable, and in May 17M waa 
first-lieutenant of the Queen, carrfing the 
flag of Raai^-admiral GFardoer. In the par- 
tial action of S9 Maj the captain of the 
Queen was severely wounded. Bedford 
had thus the honour of commanding the 
Queen on 1 June, and for his service on 
that memorable day was, on the captun's 
death some weeks afterwards, posted into 
the vacancy (16 Aug. 1794). He continued 
in the Queen with Sir Alan Qardner, and 
was present in Lord Bridport's action off 
Lorient on 23 June 1796. Afterwards he 
moved witi) Sir Alan to the Royal Sovereign, 
and continued with him till be struck his 
flsg in August 1800. Bedford was then 
appointed to the Leyden, of 68 guns, in the 
North Sea, and was present at the attack on 
the invasion flotilla, 16 Aug. 1801, on which 
occasion he offered to serve as a volunteer 
under the junior officer in command of the 
boats. The offer, however, was declined by 
Lord Nelson (Kelmn Bupatehet, iv. 467). 
In 1803 he was capUin of the Thunderer, 
74 guns, and in 1805, in the Hibemia, Aag- 
diip of his old chief, now Lord Gardner, 
commanding the blockade of Brest. After- 
wards, in 1809, he was flag-captain in the 
Caledonia with Lord Oambier, in the expedi- 
tion to Basque Roads, from which, though he 
escaped blameless, it was impossible to de- 
rive any credit. He attuned flag-rank mt 
12 Aug, 1612, and served in the North 
Sea under Sir William Young as captain of 
the fleet. He had no further service, though 
on 19 Julv 1821 he was promoted to the rank 
of vice-aomlral. He died in October 1827, 

In 1808 Bedford married Susan, one of 
the nine daughters of Captain Robert Fan- 
ehawe, commisuoner of the navy at Ports- 
month, and was thus a brother-in-law of 
Sir Thomas Byam Martin, comptrollet of 
the navy, and of Adminl Sir Robert Stop- 
ford. 

VOL. IT. 



BEDINGFELD, THOMAS (1700-17e9)i 
poet, second eon of Edward Badingfeld, Esq., 
of York, and Marv, daughter of Sir John 
Swinburne, of Capbeaton, Northumberland, 
was bom at York on 18 Feb. 1760, and edu- 
cated at the university of Li^. In 17S0 
he was placed in the office of Mr. John 
Davidson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with a 
view to the study of conveyancing. There he 
becameac^uainted with Oeorge Pickaringand 
James Ellis, who, together with Mr. David- 
son's sons, formed a literary fraternity not 
very common in a lawyer's office. In 1784 
Bedingfeld removed to Lincoln's Inn, and 
continued his legal studies under Matthew 
Dnane, the eminent conveyancer, and his 
nephew, Mi. Bray. In 1787 he commenced 
practice as a chunber counsel~i-being, as a 
catholic, incapable of being called to the 
bar— and he was rising rapidly in his pro- 
fession when his career was terminatea by 
bis death, which occurred in London on 
6 Nov. 1789. In person he is said to have 
resembled his celebrated cont«mporary, 'Wil- 
liam Pitt, so much as sometimes to have 
been mistaken tot him by the London popu- 

His poems were surreptitiously published 

in London — 'Foenu by T. B g d, 

Esq.. of the Inner Temple' ISOft After- 
wards they were collected by James Ellis, 
one of his youthful associates, and pubUshed 
under the title of ' Poetry, Fugitive and 
Original ; by the tate Thomas Bedingfeld, 
Esq., and Mr. George Pickering. With notes 
and some additional pieces by a Friend,' 
Newcastle, 1615, 8vo. Dedicated to Sir 
Walter Scott. The most laboured of hia 
poems is'The Triumph of Beauty,'addTessed 
to the Duchess of Devonshire on her success- 
All canvass for Charles James Fox in 1784 ; 
but his best-known piece is the ' Instructions 
to a Porter,' which has appeared in several 
OoUections. 

[Memoir W James Ellis, IBlfi; Ricbaidson's 
Local HiatOTian's Table Book, Hiatorical Diri- 
sion, ii. 327, iii. 331 ; Gent. Mag. lix. 10G8, 
1127 ; Europmn Hag. xrl. 362.] T. C. 

BEDINGFIELD or BENITIELD, Sir 
HESKY (1511-1583), of UxboroughjinNoiy 
folk, supporter of Queen Mary, was bom in 
Sept. 1511. He was the sou of Sir Edmund 
Benifield, likewise of OxborouKh, who was 
knighted by Charles Brandon, duKB of Suffolk, 
onUie fall of Mont didier in 1623 (HoLIKSHZK, 
ii. 830), and was later appointed steward, or 
rather gaoler, ^ Lady Latbarine of Arragon 
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during the lut je&n of her life, when living 
in retirement at fiJmbolton. In this capacity 
keseenuto hAve treated her with something 
of the hanhneM used hy tua son towards 
Ladf Elisabeth. Sir Henry succeeded to 
theeatateaof bisfather inthe jearl553. He 
wae one of the very earlieit to acknowledge 
Mary OS qasen on the death of Edward VI, 
Bud ia said to bave rallied round her with 
140 fully armad meii. In reward for his 
tervicM on this occasion lie was m^e a 
privT councillor, and hie name am>ear8 at 
the neod of several orders in oouneil for the 
j-«ar 1663 {BuryhUy Paper*, vol. L) He U 
also said to have received a pension of 100/. 
a year, and to have been enteoBed in part of 
the forfeited estates of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(Blomefibld, Bittory (tf Norfolk, ITS'). 

In March 1664 the Princess Elizabeth was 
committed to the Tower on a charge of com- 
plicity in Sir Thomas "Wyatt's rebellion. On 
5 May the constable of the Tower was re- 
plocsd by Sir Henry Bedingfield, with a 
special guard of 100 soldiers, in blue liveries ; 
and, according to Foze, Elizabeth was in 
constant fear of murder at the hands of her 
new gaolers. But in this she did her keeper 
wrong, vho was merely taking the steps 
necessary for carrying out his orden to 
conduct her to Woodstock. The journey 
was commenced under Bedingfield's charge 
on 19 Hav, on which day ' with a company 
of rakaheUs' she was conveyed by water to 
Bichmond, and thence to Woodstock. Sir 
Henry Bedingfield'a conduct is said by both 
Foxe and HoTinshed to have been extremely 
harsh, not only on the way but also during 
the full year during which abe was under 
his coie. He is even charged with the im- 
pertinence of himself sitting down after a 
long journey to have his boots pulled off in 
a chair of state that had been specially pre- 

r id for bis royal priscHier. But at least 
may be allowed the credit of hia own 
apolmcy, ' that if thf case were hers he would 
•s willingly serve her grace as now ha did 
the queen's [Mary] majesty.' For he was a 
careful guardian of Elixabeth's life, and, 
according to Foze (^viii. 678), it was only 
owing to the strict injunctions left behind 
him against the admittance of any one — 
even with the queen's orden — to Eliza- 
beth's presence during his absence, that she 
was not made away with by Gardiner's 
creature Bassett. Sir Henry was released 
from bis charge in June 1666. During the 
years 1663, 16&4, and 1667, he aat in parlia- 
ment as one of the knights of the shire for 
Norfolk, but was not returned oiler Eliza- 
beth's accession. In 1663-4 his name appears 
•a one of two eommiasioners Bj^loted to 



receive the payments in compoundment at 
knighthood throughout England (Seratd 
and Gmealoffut v. 18, 19). On Elizabeth's 
accession, according to Foxe, Sir Henry Bed* 
ingfield once more made his appearance at 
court, with apologies fbr his previona con- 
duct; and the common story runs that the 
queen contented herself with discouraging 
his attendance there, and ' with a nipping 
word : ' ' If we have any prisoner whom wo 
would hare sharply and straitly kept, wa 
will send for you l' (FoxB, vi. 564). ^m 
even appean to have visited, or at leaat to 
have purpoeed to visit him at Oxborough im 
one of her royal progresses (1578). 

For the rest of^hia life Sir Henry Beding* 
field seems to have lived quietly as a countiT 
gentleman. His name occurs every now a^ 
then in the State papers, as one of the di»- 
affected and an adherent of the old religion ; 
aa, for eiainple, in vol. Ix. (367) where ths 
justices of Suflolk write to Cecil that bond* 
nave been token from Sir Henry Bedingfield 
for hia good behaviour and appearance before 
the privy council, in company with several 
others who would not subscribe to the Act 
of Uniformity (Dec. 1569). In 1678 he wa« 
excused appearance beforo the same body on 
account of sickness; and, later, in 1681, one 
Thomaa Scot writes to Leicester that ' being 
a preacher^ a christian, and sn EnglishiDan, 
ho thinks it right tr ^-■--■'---■'--' -^ ■ ■ 
are favoured by I 
{State J^per*. cil. 12). 

Sir Henry Bediiigfield died in the year 
1683, shortly after the death of bis wife, 
being, apparently, still an adherent of the 
old religion. He was buried at Oxborough, 
where a fine monument was erected com- 
memorating his virtues. In hia later years 
the family of which he was the bead seems 
to have been gradually making its peace with 
the government ; for his second son Thomaa 
[q. v.] was one of Elizabeth's pensioners, and 
his great-grandson, who succeeded to tho 
estates in 1690 while still an infant, was 
certainly described as a ' scbi8mati<^' that is 
a protestant, by his Jesuit cousin Edward in 
1614. He iuQ probably been educated in 
the new religion, to which faith the elder 
descendants of Sir Henrv Bedingfield seem 
henceforth to have adhered, while the younger 
branch, the Bedingfields of Redlington, con- 
tinued for more than a century to fhrniall 
members to the Society of Jesus. 

[Foib; Strickland, nndsr Kathorina of Arra- 
goD, Mary, and ESiiabeth ; Btomoflsld'i History 
of Norfdlk ; Hnynss's Bnrghley Stat* Papers ; 
Sir Hsrris Nipolm's Proceedings of Privy Coun- 
cil, vii. S44 : Bathers Baronelaea, H. 190, &*. ; 
Fruiulo'a Hiittary of En^Iimd ; Foley's Qcconls 
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of the English Province of the thidet; of Jeeni, 
T. 671, &c ; blA anthoritiei dud ubore]. 

T. A.A. 
EEDOranELD, Snt HENHY (lfl3S- 
1687), chief justice at the common pleu for 
nine months m James IT* reign, wfis fourth 
son of John Bedingfield, of Ualeiworth, in 
Suffolk, uid ■ nephew of Sir Thomts Beding- 
field [q. T.]. Sir Henry's mother was Joyce, 
dauADter and coheiress of Edmund Morg&n 
of Lunbeth, and he was bom about I&3. 
The family mansion at Halesworth is de- 
scribed by Sueklittf^ (ii. 336) as being, in 
spite of modem alterations, ' atill indicative 
of former consequence.' He became a student 
of LiDcola's Inn, of which bis father was a 
bencher, in Hay 16C0; was called to the bar 
just seven jesM later; received the coif in 
1683, and ' " 

made king's seneant. 
tub-steward of Great Yarmouth. From Roger 
North we learn almost all that is known of ms 
cboracter and professional reputation. That 
wri Mr tells us how the proposal to appoint him 
'0 a. seat on the bench was seiied by IjonI 

was one Seneant Bedingfield, a grave but 
rather heavy lawyer, but a good churchman, 
and loyal by principle. His lordship (Quil- 
ford) bad cast his eye upon him, and intended 
to nominate him to the king for supplying a 
place in one of the benches then vacant, but 
thou^t fit first to speak with him. Being 
sent for he came, and was told what was 
designed for him. He 
f ul in acknowledgments of so great 
and honour done him by his londetiip in 
thinking of him without his seeking, and 
said he should ever own his preferment as 
long as he lived to his lordship, and to no 
other person whatever. All which was welL 
This seneant had a brother, a woollen draper 
in London (afterwards lord mayor), who was 
a creature and companion of the Lord Jef- 
freys. That chief, understanding some way 
that his friend's brother was to be a judgv 
by the lord keeper's means, sent for the 
draper, and told him plainlv that if his 
brother would not take tne judge's place, as 
of his provision and interest, and not my 
lord keeper's, or if he so much as went to 
the lord keeper on such an account, he would 
oppose him, and he should not be a j udge at 
all. After this the poor seijeant, against his 
desire, was forced to conform; his spirits were 
not formed for the heroicks.' He was not, 
in fact, appoint^ until Februai? 1686, after 
lioid Quillonl's death. In Apnl of the same 
yiisr he was further promoted, u^on Jeflreys's 
cecommeDdation, to the chief-judgi-ship of 



his court, in the room of Sir Thomas Jones. 
As the latter was, according to Brametou, 
removed, with three other juices, on account 
of his ' opinion as to the dispensiiuf pcwet 
with the teet,' we must infer that Sir Heuy 
raised no objection to that exercise of the 
royal prerogative. During the nine months 
that he presided in the common pleas he 
does not seem to have left any mark on the 
legal or general history of his time. He died 
suddenly, 'in a fitt of apoplexie,' on Sunday, 
6 Feb. 1687, while in the act of receiving 
the sacrament in Lincoln's Inn chapeL A. 
mural monument, erected by his widow, in 
Halesworth church, enumerates bis virtuee, 
and informs us that his wife bore him two 
daughters. They both died unmarried. Ha 
had several brothers, one of whom. Sir 
Robert, was lord mayor of London in 1707. 

[Poaa's Livas of the Judges of England ; 
North's Life of Lord Qoilfbrd, 246 ; Sachling'a 
Soflblk, i). 337. 342 ; Bnmstou's Antobiognpl^, 
221,223,268.] O. V. B. 

BEDINOFEELD, THOMAS (d. 1618), 
gentleman pensioner to Qneeu Eliiaheth, 
was son of Sir Henry Bedingfield (d. 1583) 

[q.v.]. Hepublishedinl573'Cardann8Com- 
forte translated into English and published 
by comaundment of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Oxenford,' 4to, black lett«r. There is a de- 
dication to the Earl of Oxford, dated 1 Jan. 
1S71-S, which is followed by a letter to the 



these succeed addresses to the reader in 

frose and verse t^ Thomas Churchyard. In 
584 Bedingfield published < The Art of 
Biding, conteining diverse neceasarie in- 
structions, demonstrations, helps and cor- 
rections apperteiniDg to Horsemanship . . . 
by Claudio Corte, bneflie reduced into oer- 
t«ine English discourses,' 4to ; and this was 
followed in 1695 by 'The Florentine His- 
torie written in the Italian tongue by Nio- 
colo Macchiavelli, citizen and secretarie of 
Florence, and translated into English by 
T. B., Esq^,' folio. Bedingfield died in 1613 
(Stow'b Siarey q/' London, ed. 1720, ii. 
66). 

[TnDner's BibUothsos BritaDtueo-Hibrniica; 
Works.] A. H. B. 

BEPINaFIEIJ),SiiiTH0MA8(I598P- 

1661), was one of the justices of the oommon 
pleas appointed by the two houses of par- 
liament in 1B48. The BedingBelds ate men- 
tioned by Camden (i. 371) as ' a fsmous and 
ancient family.' They claim to have comw 
in with '^'illiam of Nomiandy, from whom 
they received lands in Suffolk and eW- 
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vhere. The judge's father, Thomaa, be- 
longed to a younger bnncli of this family, 
tad lived at Barsham Hall, in Suffolk, 
which he had purchoaed. Philip, the eldeai 
Bon, •ueceeded to Diusbam, but sold it to 
bis younser brother, the aubject of thia 
article. The date of his birth ie uncertain, 
but in 1608 he waa admitted a student at 
Uray's Inn, was called to the bar in 1616, 
and appointed Lent reader in 1636. He was 
knight«d by the king on his appointment as 
•ttorn«y-g«neral of the duch; of Lancaster. 
Tn 16^, the House of Lords paid him a 
higher though leas welcome compliment in 
Biuigning to him the delicate and important 
task of defending Sir Edward Herbert, the 
attomej-^eneisl, impeached by the commons 
for his share in the attempt to arrest the 
five members. In obedience to the lords, 
Bedingfield, Gardiner, and others appeared 
as counsel on the firat day of the trial ; but 
Mr. Serjeant Wylde, the manager of the im- 
peachment, o^ected to counael being allowed 
in a case of privilege. Theee oDJections 
were overruled by the lords, and next day 
Sir Edward's counsel were peremptorily 
otdered ' to b^in with assisting him in his 
defence, upon their perils.' Either from a 
wholesome fear of the commons' vengeance, 
or from want of Hvmpathj with their client's 
cause, counsel eudeavourod to excuse them- 
selves on the plea of not having come pro- 
i«ied, the question being one of privilege. 
Being a second time commanded to plead, 
'Sir Thomas Bedingfield, one of the counsel, 
answered that he desired some time to pre- 
pare for it, not being now provided,' Oar- 
diner gave a similar replv ; whereupon the 
lords, having deliberated in private, ordered 
the two counsel to be committed to the 
Tower for contempt of the house in refusing 
to plead (State TriaU, iv. 137). Clarendon 
(v. 47) aays that counsel ' positively refused 
to meddle further in the business or to make 
any defence for the attorney,' in consequence 
of the thnat of the commons that ' whoever 
presumed to be of counsel with a person 
accused by the commons of England should 
ba taught better to know his duty, and 
should Dave cause to repent it.' But, from 
the subsequent attitude of the two houses 
towards Sir Thomas, it eeema unlikely that 
mere cowardice could have been the full ex- 
planation of his refusal. Had this been his 
Character, the one house would not have so 
penist«ntly voted for Us promotion,nor would 
thsotherhftveaflperBistentlyvetoedit. Thus, 
in the years 1646--7, we find him three times 
proposed by the commons aa one of the com- 
missioners of the great seal, and each tim« 
iqected by the lords (WiuiXLOCXS, 224, 



284, 240). However, in October 1648, tha 
commons voted that Sir Thomas Bedingfield 
and others should be called to the degree of 
serjeant-at-law, and that he should also bs 
ma!de a justice of the common pleas. To 
this the lords assented, and he was sworn 
in a month later. This position he held only 
for about two months, for lie was one of tha 
six judges who, after the king's execution, 
' were not aitisfied to hold ' under the new 
commissions from the psjliament, and ha 
accordinsly retired from the bench for eleven 
ye*r(i. On the restoration of the monarchy 
Sir Thomas Bedingfield was amon^ the first 
batch of serieonts-at-law appomted by 
Charles II. He died in less then a year 
after this appointment, 24 March 1061, and 
was buried m Darsham church. Darsham 
Hall passed to the Rons family befors the 
end of the century. 

[Foas's Livca of tha Judges of Englund ; 
Whitelocks'ii Hamorlala, 221, 23i. 310, il2, 848, 
SAS, 378 ; SDcki:i«'siJiifibIk,ii.32» ; State Trials, 
iv. 137.] 0. V. B. 

BEDLAT, Lobs (1690 F-1664), Scottish 
judge. [See Robbbtoit, Juin.] 

BEDLOE, WILLIAM (1660-1680), 
dishonest adventurer and ' evidence ' in the 
Popish plot, waa bom on 20 April 1660, 
at midday, at Chepstow. We must receive 
with doubt whatever he reported of hia family, 
his boaMfuInesa and onveracity being noto- 
rious; but he'alwayekeptadiaryofhismost 
remarkable advoitures for the space of tea 
years tt^ether, which was the duration of the 
scene in which be acted most of his eheata.' 
He was believed to he ofverylowextractioni 
but, according Xxi his own account, his grand- 
fr ther, on the paternal side, was M»or Oeoivs 
Bedloe, a younger son in an old Irish family, 
said to have been a valiant soldier and skilful 
versifier, leaving manuscripts behind him. 
Having crossed to England in 1633, Georgo 
Bedloe married a merchant's widow in Lon- 
don, by whom he had oneson,Isasc,and twft 
daughters. He and his wife died in 1641, 
leaving property to Isaac Bedloe, who became 
a soldier in the civil wars, and received nine 
wounds. He was said to be jocose and skilled 
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t to Hagland, then go- 
lis of y* orcester. Aftet 



vamed by the Maiquii 

the surrender he fell ill of fever at Chepstow, 
and disguised his name as Beddoe. On St. 
David's Day, 1 March 1649, he married a 

foung lady belonging to that place, By her 
ehad three eons. Will iam, the eldest, Chail en. 
and James ; also two daughters, Alice and 
Mary. Charies was shipwrecked and drowned 
in the Baltic. William was * destined for a 
drior death onshore.' AlieeUreportedtoliave 
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married IiOid Duncannon's eldest son, and 
hsTs died of a surfeit from Eweetmeats. Morj 
mnainad unmarried, living with bermothBTBt 
Chepstow. But after tw^Tsjeant of widow- 
hood Mn. Beddoe, alias Bedloe, took another 
husband, one Taynton, who had trailed a pike 
At Chepstow Cutle under Thomas NoMan. 
Be was an ingenious contriver of clocks and 



this trade, and it is here that we are on safe 

E[id. If we suppose the reported gene»- 
to be true, it merely proves that William 
MwwthemostdisKpntableofhis&milv 
If it weie fals& his foreiithers could scarcely 
have snrpassed him in wickedness. Heclaimed 
for himself the atttunment of praficiencj in 
Latin, beraldiy, and mathematics. David 
L«wis, the Jesuit, who was -afterwards exe- 
cuted at Monmouth, took notice of the boy 
when he was twelve yean old, and taught him 
much, with intent of converting him. When 
aged twenty, in 1670, he traveUed to Lon- 
don with one hundred pounds in his pocket, 
and lived near two Jesaits, Father Harman 
and Father Johnson. They dined at Locket'i 
ordinary, and were said to adjourn to Mother 
CresBwell's. Bedloe certainl;^ lived a shaniing 
life in London before he went to Dunkirk 
where he was recommended by the lad^ ab- 
baes to Sir John Warner, who sent hun to 
Father Harcourt, the Jesuit, afterwards exe- 
cuted on the evidence of Dates. By hie own 
account, William Bedloe went to Rome, 
Flanders, Spain, &c., carrying letters j but 
opened them and made foiged copies, which 
he delivered, retaining the originals. He 
bore an alias of Captain WiUiJuns, under 
which he cheated the Prince of Orange, and 
from him, bv fraud, obtained a captain s com- 
mission. But this captaincy was as apocry- 
fhal as'tbe ' invisible degree ' of doctor won 
y Titus Oatea at Salamanca. Five yeais of 
varied service, intrigues, frauds, and broils, 
prepiired him, with occasional employment by 
the Jeeuits, for emei^ing into notice as a be- 
trayer and forsworn spy. He declared that 
Titus Gates hod anticipated and outstripped 
him in making revelations of the popish plot. 
At the beginning of August 1676, he confessed 
that he ' bad once been on ill man, but deeired 
to be BO no more.' He wrote from Bristol, 



Earl of Danby gave little credit to him: and 
in revenge for this, Bedloe asserted that a 
bribe was offered to him by Danby, who prO' 
mised that he should be supported in what- 
ever country he chose to retire into, if fao 
would suppress his threatened revelations. 
The commons accepted his account of the 
murder of Sir E, B. Qodfrey, and gave him 
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600/. The extant portrait of Bedloe, prefixed 
to hie ' Narrative ' of the fire of Iiondon having 
been caused by the papists, shows a villain- 
ons countenance, harsh and forbidding, full 
of malice and revenge. With beetle brows, 
hard mouth, and savage eyes, we see the man, 
unscrupulous, unrelenting, as he in later life 
became. Dressed in finery beyond his sta- 
tion, his arrogance is as self-evident as his 
malice. He declared thatCounsellor Beading 
had tried to tamper with him for suppression 
ofhis testimony, and Reading was condemned 
to a year's imprisonment, vnth exposure for 
an hour in the pillory, and to pay a fine of 
1,000/. Bedloe made mimy accusations and 
{bund willing associates. lue king's chemist, 
Dr. James, deposed that one Dr. Smith, a 
papist, tried to make him poison Bedloe with 
a pill on 20 March 1679. By this time be was 
almost as popular as Oat«s. He received ten 
pounds weekly allowance from the royal funds, 
and lived at the rate of two thousand a year. 
Rich dupes were plentiful. The eituena 
feasted bim, His iolio pamphlets, with cop- 
perplate portrait prefixed. Sad a large sob. 
He attributed the most extensive plots and 
execrable crimee, falselv, to the Bomanists, 
He now married the elder of two sisters, re- 
puted co-heirs of six hundred pounds pm 
annum, and Richard Duke wrote a clever 
buffooning poem on the marriage as an ' Fpi- 
thalomium. It was popular as a broadside, 
and is preserved in the Roxburghe collection 
nii. 636), reprinted in 'Boxbuighe Ballads' 
(iv.l66). It begins, ' Goddess of Rhime, that 
didst inspire the Captain with Poetic fire.' 
This poem was issued at Christmas 1079. The 
lady's name was Anna Purifoy, daughter of 
an Irishman, Colonel Purifoy. Afrerfiedloe'e 
marriase he did not remain long in Lmidon, 
where he had printed and pubDshed a folio 
tragedy in 1679, entitled "The Excommuni- 
cated Prince, or the False Belique : a Tia- 
gedy.as itwas acted by his Majesty's Servants, 
being the Popish Plot in a Play. By Captain 
WilCom Bedloe.' It is believed to nave been 
written by Thomas Walter, an Oxford scholar 
of Jesus College. The sub-title was added to 
gain a sale, aud it was dedicated to Oeorse 
Villiera, second duke of Buckingham. TKa 
hero is Teimurases, prince of Georgia, who ia 
excommunicated by the pope. Bedloe had 
travelled on the continent as courier to Lord 
Belasjse, against whom he afterwords swore 
acts of high treason ; but he pretended to have 
been a soldier, though he never saw a battle. 
He went to Bristol with his wife, and livi^d 
Stonie Hill for half a year. Then he w ta 
recalled to Loudon in the middle of July 
1680. He was now, with Gates, experiencing 
the ficUeuess of fi^une and the waning ^ 
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pupulaiity. 8irGeorgBJefirayB,onthebeQch, 
told him ahoTp trutlw, and he felt hu power 
daaertiiig him. He Tetreatod back to Bristol, 
where he had left his vife Anna, who, in hei 
iUnees, sumuioned him, at beginning of Au- 
gust. He fell ill aftar hia hurried journey, 
haTing'brokenhiagall'fay Tiolentriding. He 
waa aaid to be ^t cure. At the commence- 
ment of the assues on 16 Aug., Sir Francia 
Korth, chief justice of the common pleas, at- 
tended Bedloe, and took hia dying deposition. 
There had been a promise of freah revelutiona, 
but none of importance were forthcoming. He 
niurated old statements as really true, his 
wiie being beside him. James Bedloe made 
immediate application for money from King 
Charlea, through North, next day. Thia ap- 
plication, ' that his sickness was very chsrae- 
sble, and that money was requirBd for his 
subsistence,' explains the peniatence of the 
fiunily intheaccusationof the Jesuits. Wil- 
lium's death took place on Friday, 30 Ang. 
1680. Richard Duke, who had written •» 
imneg'yTick upon Oatee,' beginning 'Of all the 
grain our nation yields,' acain came forward 
with a fresh lampoon, unsigned, b^inning, 
Sad £it«: our TSliant Captain Bedloe, 
Id earth's eold bed Uea vith his head low. 
The body lay exposed, as if in state, at 
Merchant Taylors' Hall, Bristol, on Sunday, 
and waa in the evening buried within the 
mayor's chapel, called the ' Oaunts.' Thomas 
Palmer preached a funeral sermon on Romans 
ziv. 12, IS. Hany dreary poems and livelier 
pasquinades appeared on the occasion, several 
of which are reprinted in the Ballad Society's 
twenty-first publication, 1681. 

To enter fully into particulars of Bedloe's 
numerous allegations and sworn depositions 
would occupy too much space. Hischiefwork 
is ' A Namttive and Impartial Discovery of 
the Horrid Popish Plot, carried on for the 
Burning and Destroying the Cities of London 
and 'Westminster, with their auburbs, &c. ; 
setting forth several Consults, Orders, and 
Sesolutious of the Jesuits ooaceming the 
■ame. By Captain William Bedloe, Utely 
•ngaged in that horrid design, and one of the 
PopiBh Committee for carrying on such flres, 
1678.' Next in importance, for his history, 
is 'The Examination of Captain William Bed- 
low (nc), Deceased, relating to the Popiah 
Plot, taken in his last sickness by Sir Francis 
North ; together with the Narrative of Sir 
Francia North at the Council Board, 1680, 
appointedby the commons to be printed,' It 
need scarcely bo added that every part of thia 
wretclied man s evidence is tainted and un- 
trustworthy. HisbitterspiteagainatScro^B 
and Jeflreys, when they no longer accepted 
his tMtimoDy, showed that his charges against 
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tlie Romanists proceeded as mucli&om hatred 
as from greed. He and his brother James 
bad been accustomed to cheat in companif, 
ixchanging the post of master and man m 
;um. When, in the summer of 1677, be ar- 
rived at Ghent, he there took the n 



thence he went to Valladolld, Santiago t 
Corunna, and embarked for England. After 
his death a book was published, called ' Truth 
made Manifest, or the Dead Man's Testimony 
to the Living; being a composition of th« 
last sayings of Captain William Bedlow.' 
Thia gave Thomas Palmer's aermon. Among 
the poems not already mentioned are these : 
In Luttrell Collection, i. 9, ' An El^ upon 
tlie Unfortunate Death of Captain William 
Bedloe, who departed thia life on Friday, 
20 Aug. 1680.' It begins, 'How fickle is 
the state of all mankind,' and eulogises him 
as ' bleat with a kind wife ; ' ending with the 
declaration that ' Had he liv'd longer he had 
more made known.' In Luttrell Collection, 
i. 113, is 'England's Obligation to Captain 
William Bedlowe, the grand Discoverer of 
this most Horrid Plot ; ' printed by Thomas 
Dawks, 1679. It is meant to be serious, be- 
ginning 'The World is all on fire in Jesus' 
name. By quick nosed Jesuites who hunt for 
game,' and ends with an acrostic on 'William 
Bedlowe. An ' EHegie on the Death of Cap- 
tain William Bedloe ' begins : — 

Could Bedlow &11 k iioftly to his tomb. 
Without a comet to for^eli his doom t 
But the shortest and severest epitaph ia this, 
from an early manuscript : — 
The Lord !■ ploaa'd when man does cease t« sin ; 
The diril is plata'd when he a loul do's win| 
The world is pleaa'd whan ev'ry nuHsl dies: 
So all are pleaa'd, for here Will Bedlow lies. 

[Life and Death of Captain William Bedloe, 
1681; folio pamphlets on the Popish Plot; 
Boiburgbe Coil, of Ballads ; LuttmU Coll. of 
Brcadsides, Elegies, and Foems ; The Bighieoos 
Eridence witnesBiaK theTrutli. being an account 
of the sickness and death-bed BiptMHiocs of Mr. 
William Bedlow, fie, with bis two last prnvexa, 
London, 1680 ; Defence of the iDDoeency of th« 
English Jeeuitsi relating to the crimee nj^ustly 
charged on them by B.C. in hie Narrative, 1S80; 
Oranmr's Kog. Hist, England, iv. 302, 203 (a 
nn Might aooount) j Baed'a Biog, Dramatica.] 
J. W. K 

BEDWXXL, THOMAS (d. 1696), matW 

matician and military engineer, matrieulatod 



the same year ; in 1G66-7 he took the degree 
of B. A. i he was Bubeequeutl; elected fiiltow } 
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■ikl in 1670 commenced H.A. He was ap- 
pointed to the oflice of keeper of the ordnance 
MorBB in the Toner. He is said to have 
been the first to project ' the bringing of the 
waten of the Lea from Ware to London.' 
In conjunction vith Frederico Oenebelli he 
iras employed as a military engineer in 
stiengtheniDg the works at Tilburj and 
OrttTeaend at the time of the Spanish A> 
mada. He died in April 1696. 

Thomas Bedwell was uncle of William 
Bedwell fi}. T.], the Anbie scholar, who 
•paaks of him as ' our Enelish Tycho.' The 
two are sometimes conlounded, chiefly, it 
would appear, on account of an ambiguity 
on the title-page of the first of two works 



a ' ruler ' or 
which the uncle had devised to facilitate 
caipeotATs' calculations (see the Macclesfield 
odiection of Camtp. iff Sdent. Mm, Oxford, 
1841, p. 1 »Bq.). 

[Coopar'i AChansa OajitabrigisDna, ii. fiSS ; 
Ds Horgaa'i Arithmetical Books, p. 3S; Notes 
and aneries, Sad sar. x. 29, 74.] T. W-^ 

BEDWELL, WILLIAM: (<*. 1639), ne- 
phew of Thomas Bedwell [q. v.], and father of 
Aratsc studies in England, was bom in 1561 
or 1562, for hia tombstone in the chancel of 
Tottenham church makes him aged 70 at hie 
death on 6 Hav 1632. The place of his birth 
to be indicated by the words ' Haslinff- 
lais A. 8&X0 ' on the title-page of his 
ic edition of the epistles of St. John. Re 
was educated at Cambridge, where, according 
to the university registers, he was A.B. in 
1684-6, and A.M. in 1538. He became 
scholar of Trinity in May 1684, but was 
never fellow of his collie. In 1601 he be- 
came rector of St. Ethelbuivh's, Bishopegate 
Street. He was selected m 1604 as one 
of the Westminster company of translators 
of the Bible (the statement of1«n repeated 
that he was with 8ir H. Wotton at Venice 
is due to a mistake of Lilly {Life, edition of 
171^, p. 23), who confuaed him with W. 
Bedell, bishop of Kilmore). The president 
of that company was Dr. Lancelot Andrewes, 
and V ^^^ Bedwell was presented in Octo- 
ber 1607 to the vicarage of Tottenham High 
Crooa. Andrewea, as w^ learn from Ca- 
saubon {^. 821), continued to encourage 
Bedwell'a studies after his promotion to the 
see of Ely. These studies embraced all the 
oriental langua^, but were especially 
direct«d to JU»bic, which, from the paucity 
of helps and texts, was then very little Imown 
in northern Europe. The nature of BedweU's 
interest in so difficult a study is explained 
in the preface to the epictlee of John already 



mentioned, where he lays stress alihe on ths 
practical importance of a tongue which was 
the only language of religion sjid the chief 
l&ngUBge of diplomacy and busineas from 
the Fortunate Islands to the China Seas, 
and on the value for letters and science of 
a literature so rich in theolopical, medical, 
and mathematical works, and m translations 
of ancient authors. He also expresaea just 
views of the use of Arabic in tne elucida- 
tion of Hebrew words, as exemplified in the 
writings of the mediteval Rabbms. His re- 
putation as an Arabiat had extended to the 
continent befim 1603 fCuAUB. I^, 344) ; 
Erpenius, when he visited Rngland about 
1608, found particular satisfaction in making 
the acquaintance of Bedwell, and Caaaubon 
was hia correspondent, and watched with 
impatient interest the progress of an Arabic 
lexicon which be had commenced to com- 
pile before 1610 (^. 663: 'BedwellusLezi- 
coD urget suum. O virum bonum doctum 
et limplicem t *), and, indeed, apparently be- 
fore E^niua's visit to England (J^. 662). 
In 1612 Bedwell went over to Leyden to see 
Scaliger's Arabic collections with a letter 
from Casaubon {^. 821) to Heinsiua, end 
during thia visit ue published there the 
epistles of John in Araoic and Listin. The 

{reface is dated from the Hague, 28 Sept. 
612, N.S. In 1616 there appmred at Lon- 
don, under the title 'Mohammedisimpostura,' 
BedwelVs translation of a polemical dialogue 
which had been printea anonymously in 
Arabic («. I. at a.) some year* before, ttwether 
with the ' Arabian Trudgman ' and an ' Index ' 
of the Suras of the Koran, which Bedwell 
bad studied in manuscripts. The 'Trudg- 
man ' is an explanation ol Arabic words used 
by Western writers about the East, and 
bears evidence of very wide reading in all 
worlm of this sort from the Byuntineadown- 

Bedwell had also occupied himself with 
mathematics ever since he was at Cambridge, 
and in 1612 put out a little Uble, ' Trigoui- 
cum Architectonicum,' for the use of car- 
penters. This was followed in 1614 by a 
treatise on geometrical numbers, which is 
nominally so enhuved translation of lAiarus 
Schonerus's ' De Numeris Oeometricis,' but 
in reality is altogether rewritten, with the 
practical object of explaining the uae of the 
'trigonicum,' or ' carpentefs square,' and the 
'ruler,' or mechanical contrivance for 



labium arcAi'fMtontbum, had great value in 
BedweU's eyes, and intheprelacetohisbonk 



something further on iL This he di 
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' Mewltibiuni Architectonicum,' 1631 (repr. 
1639). Bedwell also translated Staig:i>ac'8 
' Arithmatic,' and his anlarged Teraiou of 
Ramua's ' Way to Geometry ' was posthu- 
mously publisbed in 1636. Prom this book 
it appears that he was a personal friend of 
Johii GreaTBS and H. Brigas. After his 
death, 'his library being sold into Littla 
Britain,' Lilly, the astrologer, t«lls us, ' I 
bought omongs them my choicest books of 
astronomy.' Amidst these studiee he found 
time to publish in 1631 ' A Surrey of Tot- 
tenham, in which the well-known burlesque 
poem, tbe 'Tumament of Tottenham,' waa 
nrat published from a manuscript oow in the 
university li brary at Cambridge. Bed well died 
in 1632. He LeJttohisuniTeTsityhismattu- 
■cript lexicon, together witli a fount <A Arabic 
tv^w to print it (UBO.RiOHTm,.^.&i:486)! 
'thie was neTar done, but 1^ a grace of 26 June 
1668 it was lent to £. Cikall and B. Olark. 
Castsll used the manuscript lar^ly in hia 
Breat ' Lexicon Ileptaglott^in,' and m this way 
Bedwell has a IbsCuik place in the history of 
Arabic acholanhip. His moat famouapersonal 
disoicle was Edward Pocock, for Erpeniua 
can hardly be called BedweU's pupil, but 
rather, as Castell puts it {Pr^. Lex.), hia 
partner in opening Arabic uteratui«. Bed- 
well's maniiacrij)t lexicon consists of seren 
volumes folio, with two smaU i]uartM con- 
taining his final revision of the initials It and 
3 . It includes Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Arabic words, and in the original draught is 
entirely rathered from the author's own 
reading. For the Arabic, which is much the 
most important feature in the work,be usee the 
Konn (in manuscript), the Arabic versioua of 
the Bible (some of which had been printed), 
and the publications of the Italian preaa — 
uotablyAvicenuaaDdNMi^ed-Din's' Euclid.' 
The connection between Aratac and mathe- 
matics was then Ten- dose ; astronomen 
expecially looked to Uie Arabs for valuable 
•id, as appears in Twalls's ' Life of Pocock,' 
and_pruhiibly enough it was through mathe- 
matics and astrology (for he quotes Haly) 
that Bedwell was first led to Arabic studiee. 
After the seven folios were written out, Bed- 
well must have got a copy of the great native 
lexicon, the ' KamOs,' extracts from which 
are written all o 

[Isaacsan's Life of Amlrawes; Casanbon's 
Epistoles (pHasim)i Twells's Life of Poeoi^; 
VoMias's Fnneral Oratiun on Erpenias; Piefaces 
andDtharnDticMiD Bedwell'a worka; Hewconn's 
ItepMtorinm, i. 34S, TAS.] W. & S. 

KEDTLL, THOMAS {d. 1637), clerk of 
the privy council, was educated at New Col- 



lage, Oxford, and took the degree of B.C.L, 
on 6 Nov. 1608. In 16^ he was acting as 
secretary to William Warham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, whom he served in that 
capacity till the archbishop's death in Au- 
gust 1632. Within a month afterwatda 
the king (Henry VIII) took him into his 
service as one of the royal chaplains, and 
on 14 Oct. he signs a letter to the king as 
clerk of the council, a poet to which he nad 
quite recently been appointed. His former 
masE«r, the archbishop, speaks of hia 'ap- 
proved fidelity and virtue,* and he soon 
was equally high in the favour of OromweU 
and Granmer, whose views on ecdesiaatical 
polity he thoroughly adopted. His first 
pubbc employments were in connection with 
Henry's divorce from Katharine of Arragim. 
I After being sent to Oxford to obtain opiniona 
from the university in the king's &voiir, ke 
aooompanied Granmer to Dunstable as one 
of the counsel on the king's side, when the 
arcbtnahop pronounced the final sentence 61 
nullity of marriage. Several lettera froia 
him are extant recording the course of the 
trial and the pronunciation of the sentence, 
in the drawing up of which he had soma 
share. In the nexttwo vearB(1634andI536) 
ha was engaged in endeavouring U) obtain 
the oaths of the innmtJif of several religioua 
houses \o the royal supremacy ; in conduct- 
ing as one of the kin^s council the exami- 
nation of Bishop Fisher and of Sir Thomas 
Hote, when triM for treason for revising the 
oath ; and in assessing the values of ecclesi- 
astical benefices in England. When the 
smaller monasteries were suppressed by act 
of parliament in 1536, Bedyll visited many of 
them in the neiEhbouihood of London to ob- 
tain the surrenuere of the houaea; and about 

appointed to examine p^al bulls and briefs 
conferring privileges on churches and dig- 
nities in England, with a view to their con- 
firmation or abolition (Pat. 28 Hen. VUL 
p. 1, m. 6). The 'book 'that was CLTcnlated 
throughout England as a baais for sermons 
on the futility of the pope's claims to au- 
thority in England, was reviaed and corrected 
by him. He has Im no Uteraiy remains, but 
many of his letters ara extant in the PubUo 
Record Office and among the CottonianHSS. 
in the Britiah Museum. He died in tba 
bepnning of September 1637, his death 
being mentioned in a letter from lUchard 
Cromwell to his uncle on 6 Sept. 

The following is a list of hia ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices: — Bectory of Halton, Bucks, 
24 Aug. 1619 ; chapela of Bockvngfold and 
Newstede, Cant, dioc 1 March 1614 ; Sand- 
hurst, Keut, 1618; East Peckham, Kant, 
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S9 Dec lfil7i prabend ot Soutk Searle, 
Lane, 18 Nov. 1518; Docking fectoir, 
Easez, 1622; rectory of St. DianU Bock- 
ohuTch, London, IS Hftrdi 1627 ; pieb^id 
of Hilton Ecctesia, line, 1 Dw. 1629 ; Hod- 
ley chuich, in deanery of Bocking, IS May 
l&SI; WrothAm church, Kent, 12 AprU 
16S2; Aichdesconry of Cleveland, June- 
Aug. 1533 ; uchdeaiconry of London, 6 Aug. 
16^ to 19 Dec 1634 ; prebend of M&pe^ 
buiT, London, 17 Dee. to2-J Dec. 16S4 ; rectory 
of AlUuUowS'the-Oraat, 80 Dec 1634 ; Mch- 
deMonn' of Cornwall, 3 Msrch 163G ; pre- 
b«nd of Muhun, York, 1638; prebend of 
Lytton, Wells; rectory of Bighopsboume, 
Koit ; prebend of Applcdram and Hunp- 
■tead, Cliicbe8t«r. The datei of inatitution 
to theae last are not known, but Bedyll 
held them in 1536. 

[Wood's FHBti OioD. L 26; ITewcoart'i B«- 
pertorinni ; Le Nera'a Fasti Ecrlesin AnijlicaiUB; 
Enwni Ep. XT, T, lix. 46 ; Ciilgiiaar of Sut« 
Pitpcn of Henry VIII. toU. iT.-vii. ; St^pe'i 
EceL Mam. i. U99. ii 213 ; UemoriHls of Cran- 
mer, 87 ; Wrisht'a Snrpnnion of the Mouaa- 
tariac-, Vnlor GccleiiaHticiu. Tola. iii. and it,; 
CiiU. Iia&, Otho, e. ■., Cleop. £, i*. ti., Brit, 
yna.] C. T. V. 

BEE, St. (d. 660). [See Bboha.] 

BEEAfiB, BEABD, or BEBDE, RICH- 
ARD (jl 1553-1674), author, was admitted 
to the rectory of St. Har^ Hill, London, 
81 May 1500, and was deprived of the living 
inl674. Hewaatbeautborof: 1, 'AGodly 
Psalm of MaiT Queen,' with pealm tunes in 
four parts, 1663, S. ' Alphabetiim primum 
Beeardi,' apoem of fifty-six short lines printed 
•SB broadside, without dat«, by William Cop- 
land. 3. An untitled piece of verse of forW- 
four lines, signed by Beeard, b^inning ' M. 
Harry Whobals man to M. Camel greetM,' 
printed on a sheet without place, printer's 
nanie,ordate. AmpyoftheGrst isin Trinity 
College Libraiy, Cambridge, and copies of the 
laat two are in the library of the society of 
Antianariee. bi Strype's ' Annals,' iv. 612- 
616, the dedication to Queen Elizabeth of a 
mannscript work ^ Richard Beard 'concern- 
ing the doctrine of justification' is print«d at 

[Newcourt'i Hepvrtoriom, i. 4S1 ; Hnzlitt's 
Handbook to LiUmture, p. 34 ; Ritson's fiiblio- 
gnphia Poetica, 136 ; Lemon's CataL of Broad- 
sides, 10-11.] 8.L, L. 

BEECHAM, JOHN, D.D. (1787-1866), 
waa bom at Bamoldby-le-Beck, near Oreat 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire, in 1787. His father 
died at Waltbam while he was a child. He 
wia educated privately ODdsr a clergyman, 
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the incumbent of the neighbouring parish of 
Irby, Uis friends deaired him to become a 
cler^'man in the established church. Young 
Beecnam, however, preferred t« join the m»- 
thodist«. AA^rashort period of preparation 
be became, in 1816, an itinerant preacher in 
the Wealeyan community, and soon reached 
a position of influence. He ahowed a thorou^ 
mastery of the principles of Wesleyan me* 
thodism in his ' Esaay on the Constitution of 
Wealeyan Methodism,' and in his writings 
and speachea on the work of missions, He 
was appointed in 1831 to the office atgeaenl 
secretary of the Wealeyan M iesionary »jciety , 
and displayed great ability in adnunistertng 
its affairs at the missioti house, in counselling 
its agents all over the world, and in advo* 
eating its claims. In 1850 he waa elected to 
the presidency of the Wesleyan conference, 
and lulfilled the duties of that oneiDns pOBi> 
tion in a time of great anjtiety and trouble 
with dignity and grace. Dr. Beecbam's later 
years were largely occupied in the formation 
of new methodist conferences in North Aii» 
rica and in Australia. His wife died in 
1853. Their family consisted of one son 
and two daughters. He died in London 
22 April 185e, aged 68. 

The following are his principal literary 
works: 1. 'An Essay on the Constitution of 
Wesleyan Methodism,' 3rd edition, London, 
1861. S. ' Asbantee and the Oold Coast ; a 
Sketch of the History of those Conutries,' 
Iiondon, 1841. 8, ' Colonisation,* London, 
1838. 

[Minutes of the Methodist CSonferenoes, tdL 
xiii, ; Memoir in WeeleTau Methodist Mngazins 
tor IBM ; Osbom's Bibliogiaphy.] W. B. L. 

BEECHEY, FREDERICK WILLIAM 
(1796-186C), rear-admiral and geographer, 
son of Sir William Beechey, RA. rq-v.],waa 
bom on 17 Feb, 1796, and entered the navy in 
July 1806 under the direct patronage of I^rd 
8t Vincent, and aftervra^ of Sir Sidney 
Smith. During the years of his early service 
in the Channel, on the coast of Portugal and 
on the East India station, the naval war 
had almost burnt itself out; and the only 
occasion in which he was actuatlv engaged 
with the enemy was when, as midsLipman of 
the Astnoa under Captain Schomberg, he 
was present at the capture of the Clorinde 
and N£r£ide on the coast of Madagascar, 
20-26 May 1811. In 1814 he was appointed 
to the Tonnant, of 60 guns, which carried 
the flag of Sir Alexander Codirene, the com- 
mandei^in-chief in North America, and had 
a part in the boat operation, 8 Jan. 1816, im 
the Lower MississippL For this service he 
waa promoted to be Iieiit«iuuit OB 10 Uaich 
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follgwing, but remained on the North A106- 
ricau Btation till aiW tlie peace. On 14 Jan. : 
1818 he was appointed to the Trent, hired 
hrig, commanded hj Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir John) Franklin, and had an mteresting 
ahara in the Arctic expedition of that year, 
of which he afterwaida published an aecoimt 
under the title ' Yajam of BiscoYeir towards 
the North Pole, pecttnned in his M^eaty't 
ahi^ Dorothea and Trent, under the command 
of Captun David Buchan ' (Sto, 1B43). In 
the next jear, 1819, he served again in the 
Arctic, on board the Hecla, under Lieuten- 
ant William Edward ParTy during that t&- 
maikable voya^, the account of which was 
afterwards written by Mr. Parry hinuelf 
(4tc, 1821). In January 1821 Beechey was 
■ppointed to the Adventure sloop, under 
Captain William Henry Smyth, and during 
the next two years was employed on the 
survey of the north coast of A£:ic^ some 
account of which he afterwards published (in 
conjunction with his brother, Henry William 
Beaehey), under the title ' Proceedings of the 
Expedition to explore the Nortbem Ccuat of 
Afnca from Tripoli Eastward, in 1821-2' 
(4to, 1828). On 25 Jan. 1822 he had been 

Sromoted to the rank of commander, and in 
anuary 1825 he was appointed to command 
the Blossom, which was engsged for the next 
four years in the Pacific, and m endeavouring 
to co-operate, by Behring'e Straits, with the 
polar expeditions from the eastward. His 
narrative of this voyage was published by 
authority of the admiralty in 1831 (2 vols, 
8to). On his return from this expedition he 
married (December 1828) Charlotte, daughter 
of Lieutenant-colonel Stapleton, of Thorpe 
Leeg and havins been, whilst still in the 
Pacific, advanced to the rank of captain 
(8 May 1627), he now remained for some 
years on shore. In September 1836 he was 
appointed to the Sulphur, for the survey ot 

^of the coast of South America; but his 
th failing, he was compelled to come 
home in the autumn of 1836. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed to the survey of 
the coast of Ireland, and, in different steam- 
Teasels, continued on that duty for the next 
ten years (1837-47). From this time he 
lived chiefly in London, engaged in soientifio 
work, and occasionally contributing papers 
to the Royal and other societies, of which he 
was a fellow. In 1865 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Societv, an 
office which he atill held at his deato, on 
29 Nov. 1866. 

Beeidee the works already named, he was 
the author of two Reports of Obewvations 
en the Udes in the Irish Sea and English 
Channel {PAH Tnuu. 1848, pp. 10&-16, 
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1861, pp. 703-18), of the Presidential Ad- 
drees to the Royal Geograplucal Society ISfit^ 
and of some minor papers. 

[O'Syma's Nav. Biog. Diet; Gent. Hag. 
18(7.1.108.] J. K. L. 



, GEORGE D. (jt 1817- 

I836J, portrait painter, was a son of Sir 
William Beechey, R. A. fq. vj, whose profes- 
sion and style he followed. He exhibited first 
at the Royal Academv in 1817, and con- 
tinued to do so through several subsequent 
years, having many sitters so long as his 
lather's influence lusted 1 but alwut 18S0 the 
rapid decline in the number of his commis- 
sions induced him to leave England and 
toticeed to Calcutta, whence he sent to the 
Royal Academy in 1832 a portrait of 'Hinda,' 
an Indian lady whom he married. He aftar- 
watds went to Lucknow, where he attained 
great celebrity and became court painter and 
controller of the household to uie king 1^ 
Oudh. He is believed to have been living 
in India in 186o,and to have died befbretiM 
mutiny of 1867. 

[Badgrave'i Dietiwiar;^ of Artists, 187S; 
BtysD's Diotionary of Painters and Enmvera; 
ed. QiBvea, IS81.] B. E. O. 

BEMIHST, HENRT WILLLAH (d. 
1870 F), painter and explorer, was a son of 
Sir William Beechey, E.A. [q. v.], and fol- 
lowed his father's profession. Hesentamarina 
sul^ect to the Royal Academy in 1629, and 
another in 18S8 to the British Institution 
(Gbaveb'b Diet, tif ArtisU, 1760-1880, p. 18). 
Some time before 1616 he had become secre- 
tary to Mr. Salt, the British consul-general in 
Egypt, and at the lotter'e request accompanied 
Belzoni in that and the following year beyond 
the second cataract, for the purpose of study- 
ing and nuking designs of the fine monuments 
existing at Thebes. In the laborious exca- 
vation of the temple of Ipsambul, Beechey 
took his share ; he also copied the pointiucs 
in the Icing's tombs in the valley of Bibau-el< 
Muluk, which had lately been opened by 
Belioni. In common with his employer, Ur. 
Salt, Beechey had much to endure from Bel- 
ioni s suspicious and jealous nature (Lifeand 
Comipondaiee of Henry Sail, ed. Halls, 
vol. ii.) About 1820 he returned to Eng- 
land, and the next year was appointed by EoH 
BathutBt, on the psit of the colonial office, to 
examine and report on the anti^uitiee of the 
Cyrenaica, his brother, Captain Beechey, 
haviugbeendetached to survey the coasl-litie 
&om Tripoli to Dems. The results of tliis 
expedition, which occupied the greater part 
of the years 1621 and 1622, were dironiclnl 
inajoumal kept by the brothers, to whiud 
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the penal of Qeiuy Beechey lent additiomkl 
interest by numerous charming drawings, il- 
lagtrative of the art and natural peculiarities 
of the classic region thej were exploring, 
many of which were uufortunatBlv left out 
when the narrative came to be piiblisbed in 
1838 (Gent. Mag. 3id aer. u. lOD). Of the 
lemainder of Beechey'* life we have fiuled to 
lecorer any particulars. He bad seen much 
vicissitude, and in 1856 emitted to New 
Z^aud, where he is believed bj his relatives 
to have died in or about 1670. He left a 
femilv, Beaides bis ahare in the above-men- 
tioned work Beechey wrote a painstaking 
memoir of Sir Joshua Reynolds, prefixed t« 
the edition of the hitter's ' Literary Works,' 
published in 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1635, and 
aRerwards reprinted in Bohn's ' Standard 
Library ' edition, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1862. 
Beechey became a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1825. 

[Family information.] Q. 0. 

BEECHEY, Sia WILLIAM (1763- 
1839), painter, was bora at Burford, in Ox- 
fordsliire, 12 Dec. 1753. He is stated by 
Dayea to have begun life as a house-painter. 
From other accounts it would appear that be 
was articled to a solicitor at stuw-on-tbe- 
Wold, Oloucestersliire, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to a lawyer in London. In London he 
made the acquaintance of some art students, 
wboledhint to get his articles cancelled, and 
be became in 1772 a student of the Royal 
Academy. In 1775 he exhibited some por- 
traits, and from that time he practised in 
London with tolerable success. In 1761, 
however, he removed to Norwich. Hestajied 
there somefourorfive years, painting subject 
pieces (' in the manner ' of Hogarth) and por- 
traits. Returning to London be settled in 
Lower Brook Street, and got both work and 
fame. In 1793 he was elected A.R.A., and 

glinted the same year a portrait of Queen 
harlotte, which procured him the appoint- 
ment of portrait painter to her majesty. A 
large equestrian group of Qeorge III, with 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, 
reviewing the 10th hussara and Srd dragoons, 
mined great celebrity. It was paint«d in 
1793. This work, now hanging at Hampton 
Court, is considered his best. ' Although a 
clever and somewhat showy group of por- 
traits, it has little of real nature, and is full 
of painters' artifices.' Inl793bewasknighted 
and elected a full member of the Koyal 

He was tat a long while a bshionable poi^ 
trait painter ; but the great reputation of 
IjiiuTence liad outshone hia own some years 
before he finally retired. * His colouring,* ac- 



malea wanted power. His draperies were- 
pooT and ill-cast, and he showed no ability 
to overcome the graceless stifiness which then 
prevailed in drees. Yet he possessed much 
merit, and his portraits have maintained a 
respectable second rank.' In 1636 he sold his 
collection of works of art and retired to 
HampsCead. ' He was twice married, and 



had a large and highly accomplished &mily.' 
"" - ■ ■ - ■ ,y_ ^ja an artist who 
:h ability. 



His wife, htAy Beechev, w 



Frederick William, George D., and Henry 
William, are separately noticed. In the 
print room of the British Museum are two 



of Sir WUliam Beechey's drawings — land- 
scape studies, sketched freely with a pen. 
Amount hia most distinguished sitters (be- 



sides royal personages^ were the Marquis 
CornwaUis, Earl St. Vincent, John Kemols, 
DavidWilkie,andJosephNol1ekenB. Uutside 
the region of portraiture one of Sir William 
Beechey's most important pictures (as well 
as his own favourite) was the ' Infant Her- 
cules.' The psinter afterwards, with happy 
versatility, copied the same picture, and made 
it do duty as ' John the Baptist.' Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey died on 28 Jan. 1889 at the 
age of eighty-six. 

1839: DavM'sWorka .„.. , 
'sDio- 



BEECBHia, JAMES (1788-1868), in- 
ventor of ' sell'-riffhting lifeboats, was bora 
at Bezhill, near Hastings, in 1786, and there 
served an apprenticeship to boet'building. 
Some little time after his apprenticeship had 
expired he went over to Flushing, and while 
there, in 1810, built the &mous smu^ling 
cutter known as the 'Big Jane.' On leaving 
Flushing he settled at Qreat Yarmouth, where 
he introduced the handsome build of fishing 
vessel now used at that port. In 1661 attempts 
were made, under the auspices of the late 
Prince Consort, to revive the activi^ of the 
Royal National Institution for the Preserva- 
tion of Life from Shipwreck, the affaire of 
wbichwereatftverylowebb. Apriieof 100/. 
for the best model of a lifeboat, and another 
lOOi. towards defraying the coet of building, 
were ofiered by the president of the insti- 
tution, the Due of Northumberland. Out 
of 280 models sent in from all parts of the 
world, many of which were displayed at the 
exhibition of 1861, that on a 'self-righting' 

Sinciple, invented and exhibited by James 
eeching, was awarded the prixe, and with m 
few slight modifications suggested by Mi. 
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Beedome la 

Peake, mtwter shipvri^t of Woolwich dock- 
j«Td, one of the judffea, hu lerved u the 
model for the mognlQcant fleet of lifeboat* 
now pouesBed by the Royal National Life- 
boat loBtitution (JBna/d. Brit. 9th ed. ziv. 
672). Bo confident waa Beechinff of the 
menta of his invention, that he built a boat 
on the same model before the prtxe was 
Awarded, which boat became the property of 
the trustees of Ramsgate Harbour, and was 
inatrumeutal in eavUig several hundreds of 
lives on the Goodwu Sanda (GiUfOBs). 
Beeching died on 7 June 1658. 

[InformatioD ^applied by Ur. Baachil]g;*a 
family; Eibibtlion Saporta. ISSl, i. >32; Gil> 
faiora'i Storm -Warrion, London, 1878; Reports 
Boyal Nat, Lifeboat Inst.] E. M. a 

BEEDOME, THOMASC(i.lfUlP)poet,ia 
the author of a scarce little volume of verses, 
posthumously published in 1641 under the 
titk of ' Poems Divine and Humane,' 12mo. 
The collection was edited by Henry Glap- 
thome, the diamatisC and poet, who prefixed 
A short prose address ■ to the reader, which 
is followed by commendatory verses of Ed. 



Hay, Henry Qtapthome (in English and 
Latin), W. Cfhamberlaine f], Em. D. (two 
xwpies), H. S^ H. P., B. W.,_J. S., Tho. 



Nabbes, and Fran. Beedome (the author's 
brother). The chief poem in the collection 
is entitled ' The Jealous Lover, or the Con- 
stant Maid ; ' it is a juvenile perfoTmance (in 
siz-liDOHtanxas), showing some smoothness of 
venification. Song«, epiatlea, epigrams, elo- 
pes, and devotioniJ poems follow. Two epi- 
grams are addressed ' to Sir Henry Wotten, 
Knight,' another is in prvse of Wither. 
There are also epigrams ' to his deare fiieud 
William Harrington,' ' to the heroicall C3ap- 
taine Thomas James' (two), and <to the 
memory of his honoured friend. Master John 
Donne, an Everaary.' The author appear* to 
have died at an early age, and of his life no- 
thing is known. His poems have very little 
.value; but the poetaster Henry Bold seems 
to have thought well of them, for the first 
fifly pages of his ' Wit a Sporting,' 1667, are 
taken verbatim from Beedome's book. A copy 
of commendatory verses by Beedome is pre- 
fixed to Farley's ' Light's Morall Emblraos,' 
1638. 

[Poema Divine and Hnman*, 1S41 ; Corssr's 
Coilwtaiua Anglo-Foetica, il 24e-e0. SU.] 



J HENRY, D.D. (1761-1837), 

dean of Ilnstol, a writer on sulnects con- 
nected with finance, was the son of the Rev. 
Christopher Beeke, and was bom at KmgH- 
teignton, Bevonshire, 6 Jan. 1761. He was 
electqd a scholar of Corpus Chiisti College, 
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Oxford, 6 May 1769, and proceeded B.A., 
1773; M.A., 1776; B.D., 1785; and D.D, 
1800. He waa ahw fellow of Oriel (1776) ; 
junior proctor (1784), and professor of modem 
nistory (1801). Heobtainedinsuooesstonths 
vicarsgeof St.Mar7 the Vimn, Oxford (1782), 
loctory of Ufton Norcot, Berkshire (1789), 
deanery of Bristol (1814), and vicarage of 
Weara(1819). He died at Torquay 9 March 
1837. His chief work is entitled 'Observa- 
tions on the Produce of the Income Tax, and 
on its Proportion to the whole Income of Great 
Kritain (London, 1799 ; new and enhuved 
edition, 1800). This waa written to prove that 
whilst the lately imposed income-tax might 
not produce as much as was expected, this was 
not because the resources of the country had 
been overrated. ' On the contrary, I have 
been uniformly persuaded that we are mora 
powerful, have resaurces more permanent, a 
population more numerous, end an income 
more considerable than the most enlai^ed 
computations which have been hitherto pub> 
lished,' The real reason waa that 'the 

Krt of the national income which is made 
ble to the present tax bean a far less pro- 
portion to the whole of it than has been con- 
jectured,* He affirms the tax it«elf to be 
' founded on moral equity and political wis- 
dom.' Of this work J. R. M'CuQoch declares 
that it affords ' the best example of the suc- 
oessftd application of statistical reasoning to 
finance that had then appeared. ' It gives an 
interesting and valuable account of tlie eco- 
nomic c^^tion of Great Britain at the begin- 
ning of the century. 

'Dr. Beeke had a wide reputation aa % 
financial authori^, and Hr. Vausittart, aftei^ 
wards Lord Bexlay, when chancellor of the 
exchequer (1812-1628), frequently consultttd 
him on questions oonnacted with the duties 
of his omce. He was a keen observer of the 
politics of the time, and from an unpublished 
letter, written to Sir Lewis Palk in August 
1806, and discussing the condition and pro- 
spects of political parties, he seems to have 
known much of what was i«saing behind the 
scenes. Iti8alM>SMdth«tPitt<waaindebted 
to him for the original auf^iestion of the io- 
come-tax,' but, according Co Lord Stanhope, 
'the scheme of a Kenaral tax on all kinds of 
income (prc^wsed by Pitt in 1798) was by no 
means a new one. It had several times been 
suggested to the_ minister by speculative 
financiert and writers of pammileta ' (Stait- 
hopb's Ztft of Pitt, ii 806j London, 1879). 
Thus Br. Beeke ■ suggestion, if actually 
offered, can only have been uue of several to 
the same effect. 

Dr. Beeke's otherworka were unimportant. 
They were: 'Sennoa fat Exeter Hoapital ' 
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(Orford, 1790) ; ' LetUt to a, Gountj Mem- 
ber on the meaiu of aecuiinf > we and 
hoooursWe Peace (London,17»8)i ana'Ob- 
•eirationa oa the Boman Boadl in Qieat 
Britflin.' 

[0«nt. Mag. naw nriea, toL ti!.; FbtIbt'i 
BrutoIJonnul (Briitol, ISMarch 183T); Egat- 
tOD H3. 3, t. 198; Addit HS9. 31220 to S12S2; 
H'CuUoch'i IdUmtnie of Political Economj, 
London. IBtS).] F. W-r. 

BEBSLBT, ALFRED (1800-1847), to- 
ponaphar, was apprenticed to a watchmaker 
at l>eddiugton, Oxfordshire, but only aerred 
a portion of his time, and subsequently do- 
TM«d himself to literaiy and scientific pur- 
suits. He died on 10 April 1847, and was 
buriad in Banbury cborchyard. He pub- 
lished a eoUection of poems, and ' The His- 
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antiquarian notice) 
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BEESLEY or BISUrE*, GEORGE (d. 
1691), catholic missioner, was bom at a place 
called the Mount, in Gooenargh parisn, in 
Lancashire. He was an alumnus of Douay 
College while it was located at Rheims. 0^• 
duned priest iu 1667 he was sent u^n the 
English mission in 1688. Falling mt« the 
hands of the persecutiirB he was so irequantly 
tortured by the notorious TopclifTe that he 
was reduced to a mere skeleton. He steadily 
refused, however, to divulffe anytliiiig that 
might have brought others mto danger. He 
was condemned on account of hia priestly 
character, and for remaining in England con- 
trary to the statute of the 27th Elizabeth, and 
was executed in Fleet Street, London, on 
2 July 1S91. Another priest, Monfi:^ Scot, 
sufferad at the same time and place. 

[Diarias of Donny College: Challoner'a Mi»- 
■nona^ Priests (1711), i. 260 ; Dodd's Church 
Hist. li. M.] T. C. 

HEEBTON, Sib WILLU.M (A. l«86,jt 
170ti), lieutenant-ffovemor of Jamaica, was 
bom at Tichfield, Hampshire, being second 
son of William Beeston of Posbrook, bv 
Elizabeth, daughter of Arthur Bromneld. 
His elder brother, Henry, was master of 
Winchester School and warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. Beeston went to Jamaica in 
1660. In 1664 he was e)ect«d, as member 
foi Port Royal, to the first house of asssmblv ; 
be was aent to prison 1^ the spealrar for 
contempt of bis authority, was brought before 
the goTemor and council, reprimanded and 
r«Iesaed (.4iU». ilf>S. 12430, fol. SO). Beeston 
tells ns {ib.) chat when this assembly, which 
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had been ' marked by parties, great heate, and 
ill-hnmours,' adjourned, 'to make amende 
for their jangling, and to cemnit the rents 
that had Men made, it was determined to 
treat the governor and council to a dinner, 
and a spundid dinner was provided, with 
wine ana music, and what else might make 
it great. This held weU till the plenty of 
wine made the old wounds appear, for tnen 
all went together by the ears, and in the 
nnlncky conflict honest Captain Rutter, a 
worthy gentleman of the assembly, was 
killed by Major Joy, who was of the coun- 
cil, and bad always been his Ariend, but the 
drink and other men's quarrele made them 
fall out.' In December of this year Beeston 
was made a judge of the court of common 
pleas, Jamaica iCal. State Favert). In 1666 
the governor. Sir Thomas Hodyfbrd, sent 
him to negotiate with a force of privateera 
who were threatening St. Bpiritua, Cuba. 
In 1668 Sir Thomas Lynch (who had suc- 
ceeded Sir Thomas Modyfbrd aa governor) 
sent ' M^OT Beeston with a fleet to carry 
articles of peace with the Spaniards to Car* 
tagena, ana to bring away the English pri- 

him the command of s frigate (Addit. MS. 
12480, fnl 33). The following year he saUed 
to Cuba and Hiapaniola ' to look after pirates 
and privateers,' and to Havanna ' to fetch 
away the prisoners.' On 10 July 1672 he 
convt^ed a fleet of merchantmen f« Eng- 
land (ib.). In 1676 Beeston and Sir Henry 
Morgan (of buccaneering celebrity) were 
appointed commissioners of the admiralty 
(i& foi. 83). In 1677 and the two follow- 
ing years 'Lieutenant-Colonel Beeston,' »f 
speaker of the house of assembly, zealously 
promoted the opposition to the enorts (^ the 
gtivemor, the Earl of Carlisle, to aaeimilata 
uie ^Teromeut of Jamaica to that then 
existing in Ireland, and to obtain an act 
settliugaperpetual revenue upon the crown. 
The governor dissolved the assembly, and 
, ordered Colonel Longjlate chief justice) and 
Colonel Beest«n to Inland to answer for 



and 'his mtnesty,after hearing Colonel Long 
and Colonel Beeston, not only returned to 
their island its former government and all 



Beeston does not appear to have returned 
to Jamaica until 1693, having at the close 
of the previous year been knighted at Ken- 
sington and appointed lieutenant-governor 
of the island. He found it stJll suffering 
from the effects of the fearful eaitl^ualn M 
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7 June 1093. followed by ui epidemic fever, 

and in October Boeston writes to Lord ; 

* By the mortsjity wbich yet oontinuei I have 
lost bU my family but my wife and one cMld, 
and have not one Berraat left to attend me 
but my cook, lo it is vary uneaay being hare.' 
He goes on to beg that if his appointment 
is not to be permanent lie may ob as soon 
as poRsible recalled (Add. MS. 28678, fol. 
13o). In I6Q4 Beeston, aa commander-in- 
chief, eucceasfully resistol a very formidable 
invasion of Jamaica by the French. ' A 
Kamtive by Sir WiUiam Beeaton on the 
Descent on Jamaica by the French,' and ' A 
Letter &om the Council in England in an- 
swer to his narrative,' conveyin^her majestv'a 
thanka, are to be found in manuscript in the 
library of the British Museum (Addit. MS. 
12480, fols. 8 and 21). In 1699 Beeston, at 
the instigation of the home government, 
helped to complete tiie ruin of the Scotch 
colony at Darien by a proclamation forbidding 
the inhabitants of Jamaica to trade with them 
or afford them any aaaistance (Bridob'b 
Axmati t^Jamaiai, t. SS7). Hia position as 
head of the executive was a more than usually 
difficult one. During his previous residence 
he had been a leaderof the colonists in their 
struggle for self-government, now he was 
the recognised upholder of royal prerogative. 
Yet for some time he contrived to secure for 
himself a greater share of popularity than had 
been the lot of any of iiis immediate predeces- 
sors, and he dissolved the assembly of 1700 
in tolerable harmony with all its members 
(Aj. 828). 

The succeeding house called upon him ' to 
account for tbe large sums of unowned money 
and treasure ' found amiclst the ruins of the 
earthquake, and for an account of the di»- 
burwment of 4,000i. ro^ bounty to the 
sufl'erers t>7 the French invasion. Beeston 
would not comply with their demand, and 
the house, refusing to proceed with any other 
business, was dissolved. On 21 Jan. 1702 
Beeston was superseded in the government, 
and in the first assembly of his successor, 
General Selwyn, an addrass was voted pray- 
ing tliat Sir TX'. Beeston mieht not be ^eit- 
mitted to quit the island without accounting 
for the moneys he had appropriated. Selwyn 
died before it could be presented, but it was 
received by the new governor, Colonel Reek- 
ford, grandfather of the lord mayor of Lon- 
don (UUBXe'b Landed Gentry), who said 
that lie did not consider Beeston responsible 
to the house of assembly, but to the king. 
Nevertheless as an act of grace he submitted 
to tbem an explanation which Beeston had 
made to himself of the application of the 
money (ft w.*«&. H. (^Autmblif MS. 1?«5), 
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matter, and Beeston sailed for England on 
25 April {Addit. MS. 12424, Beetton'i Jour- 
nal). In the ' Transactions of the Royal 
Society'for 1096 there is 'an abstract from 
a letter of Sir W. Beeston to Mr. C. Bernard, 
containing some observations about the baro- 
meter, and of a hot bath in Jamaica' (iv. 76, 
abridged edition), and in the library of the 
British Museum there is a daily Journal in 
the handwriting of Sir William Beeston of 
seven voyages made by him from 10 Dec 
1671 to 28 June 1702 (AddU. MS. 12424). 
Sir William Beeston's daughter, Jane, mar- 
ried, first, Sir Thomas Hodyford, barL, and, 
secondly, Charles Loug, to whom she waa 
second wife (t£.) 

[Authorities given in the test] P. B. A. 

BEGA (8th cent. P) was a saint whose hi»< 
tory is wrapped in much obscurity, and has 
been much mixed up with that of others. Ac- 
cording to Butler (6 Sept.) she was an Irish 
viivin (7th cent.) who lived aa an anchoret, 
and founded a nimnery in Copeland. Leland 
{Coll. iii. 36) follows another version, accord- 
ing to whicD, after founding her monBat«ry 
in Cumberland, she passed into Northumbria 
and founded another north of the Wear ; 
afler which her history seems to become con- 
fused with that of St. Heiu and St. B^u. 
In the Aberdeen breviary there is a lesson 
for a Saint Bega, with whom she may per- 
haps be identified. This St. Bega is descnbed 
as an anchoret who lived in an island called 
Cumbria in the ocean sea, where she was 
sometimes visited by St. Maura. She was 
buried in her island, and was especially 
venerated at Dunbar. 

[Anthori^BS cited above.] W. R. W, S. 

BEQBIE, JAMES (1798-1869), physi- 
cian, was bom in 1798 and educated at the 
high school and university of Edinburgh, 
where he took the degree of M.D. in 1^1. 
He became F.K.C.S. Eilin. 1822. He was 
the pupil, and afterwards for some year* the 
aasistant, of Abercromhie, whose instruct ionn 
and example had groat influence on his cha- 
racter and professional life. After many 
years' successful general practice, Dt^bie be- 
come in 1847 fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh, and devoted him- 
self to consulting practice, in which he ob- 
tained great reputation end popularity. For 
several years he was physician in ordinary 
to the queen for Scotlana. He died at Edin- 
burgh on 26 Aug. 1869. 

Begble's writings consisted of a series of 
medical essays and memoirs, collected into • 
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Tolume as ' Contributions to Practical Medi- 
cine,' 6vo, Edinbiir^, 1862. Thev show 
considantble originality and prscticalability. 
The most important is an ' Essay on Anemia,' 

EinK an account of the remarkable disease 
ophthalmic Qcdtre (also called Basedow's 
and Unvm's disaaae), of which Begbie was 
an independent investigator and one of the 
earliest. James Wsiburton Begbie [q. t.] 



BEGBIE, JAMES W ARBUETON (1826 
-1870), phyatcian, waB born on 19 Nov. 1626, 
and was the second son of Dr. James B^bie 
fq. V.]. He was educated at the Edin- 
Durdi Academy, and in 1B48 became a 
medical student in the nnlTersity of Edin- 
borsb. Of his teachers there, Alison appears 
to Save influenced him most. In 1817 he 
proceeded U.D. with a dissertation ' On some 
of the Patholtwical Conditions of the Urine,' 
which received special commendation. He 
afterwards studied in Paris, paying special 
attention to diseases of the skin, under Ceie- 
nave and Devergie. About 1862 he settled 
in Edinburgh as a fiunily practitioner, and 
was made fellow of the Ttoyal College of 
Physicians there. In 1863 he married Miss 
Anna Maria Reid, by whom be bad three 
sons and four dau^teis. In 1854 he was 
appointed ph^ician to the (temporary) cho- 
lera hospital in Edinburgh, and m 18o6 phy- 
sician to the Koyal Infirmai^, a post wUch 
he held for the statutable penod of ten years. 
Durine the same time he gave clinical lec- 
tures m the Infirmary, and lectured on the 
practice of physic at the Extra Academical 
8<^ool, where he gave also a short annual 
course of lectures on the history of medicine. 

After 1665 Begbie ceeeed to teach or hold 
hospital appointments, though busily occu- 
pied in his profession ; and in 1869, on \he 
death of his father, he limited himself to 
consulting practice. For the remainder of 
his life he was the most popular and highly 
esteemed physician in Scotland. The inces- 
sant calls made upon him for consultations 
in the country, involving weaiying railway 
jonmeys, taxed his strength very severely, 
and doubtless contributed to the breakdown 
of his health. In 1676, at the meeting (rf 
the British Medical Association in Edin- 
burgh, he was entrusted with the delivery of 

the address on medicine, and at the f 

time his own university paid him the i 

Sliment of conferring upon him the hrmoraiy 
egree of LL-B. Immediately after this 
event he was compelled to give up work 
through an affection of the heart, which 



closed hia life on 26 Feb. 1876. Begbie was 
well fitted, pbysicallv, morally, and intel- 
lectually, for the work of his profession, and 
waa, in the highest sense of the word, re- 
marliablv successful, not only in relieving 
the bodily ills of his patients, out in winning 
their confidence and affection. These quab- 
ties gained him deservedly a very high repu- 
tation in Scotland. 

TTia writings are chaiacterislio of an able 
but extremely busy man. They are chiefly 
accounts of cases with copious comments, 
'discussing in almost every instance the views 
and discoveries of others, without any im- 
portant original contribution of his own. At 
the same time these memoirs are very tho- 
roughly done, containing numerous literary 
references, and not wanting in useful prac- 
tical hints. Begbie's only separate booK was 
' A Handy Book of Medical Information and 
Advice, by a Physician,' pubhshed anony- 
mously in 1660, of which a second edition 
appeared in 1873, He wrote thirteen articles 
in Reynolds's ' System of Medicine,' of which 
perhaps the most important were on ' Local 
Paralysis from Nerve Disease,' ' D^ntery,' 
' Fatty Liver,' ' Cancer of the Liver,' ftc. 
The beat of his other papers, published in 
various medical joumsls, were reprinted by 
the New ^denham Society as 'Selections 
from the Works of the late J. Warhurtoa 
Begbie, edited [with a memoir] by Dr, Dyce 
Duckworth,' London, 1883. 

pAsmoir l^ Dr. Dnckwirth (in Beghis'a 
Works) 1 Bdinbargh Medical Journal, April 
1878, iii. 9S0; Bntish Medical Joornal, 1ST6, 
i. Ill, 887] J. P.P. 

BEOO, JAMES, D.D. (1806-1883), Free 
church minister, was bom in the manse of 
New Monkland, Lanarkshire, where his 
father was minister, on 81 Oct. 1808. He 
studied at the parish school, then entered 
the university of Qla^^ow, where he took 
his degree of M.A, After passing through 
the theological curriculum, he was licensed 
as a preacher in June 1839, and after a short 
assistantehip at North Leith, waa ordained to 
the ministry at Maxwelltown, Dumfries, 
18Mayl680. After a very Iwief incumbency 
there he was called to be colleague to Dr. 
Jones in Lady Olenorchys chapel, Edin- 
burgh, and in 1831 went from Edinburgh to 
Paisley as minister of the Middle parish 
church. In 1835 he was called to Liberton, 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh, where he re- 
mained till the Disruption in 1B13. Leaving 
Liberton for Newington, the neighbouring 
suburb of Edinburgh, be spent the last forty 
years of his life as minister of Newington 
Free Church, and waa diadiuging the duties 
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of tlwt office when attiicked by hla la«t ill- 
ueaa. The degree of D.D. wu conferred on 
him by LnfeTette ColWe, PomiaylTUUA, in 
1847. 

Begg'e fnther, ktid 4 circle of friends with 
whom he was connected, were veiy ardent 
supporters of the evangelical or popular side 
inthe church, in opposition to that commonly 
known aa ' the modemte.' They were vehe- 
ment opponents of the policy which Principal 
Robertson, Dr. Blair, and othere had earned 
out so triumphantly about the end of last 
century. The rights of the people in the 
election of miiuRters were strongly main- 
tained by them, and the whole traditions of 
the evangelical school in Scotland from the 
days of Knoi, through reformers, covenantors, 
and martyrs, were cherished with singular 
reverence, As soon as James Begg secured 
a position in the church, his voice was raised 
in favour of the measures of the evangelical 

Erty. The 'voluntary 'movement awakened 
I eager hostility, while he cordially sup- 
ported Dr. Chalmers, both in his establish- 
ment and church extension movements. 
When the collision occurred between the 
ecclesiastical and civil courts in Scotland, 
Begg strongly supported the church, going to 
Strathbof^e, and preaching there in spite of 
an interdict from the court of session. As 
the conflict grew desperate, Beffg counselled 
its continuance. He ultimately withdrew 
fVom connection with the state, with his 470 
brethren, in 1843. 

Besides labouring to advance the cause and 

C'nciples of the Free church, Begg took a 
m and ^iractical interest in the cause of 
protestantism. lie deemed it of supreme 
importance towatch and expose the efforts of 
the church of Bome, and in 1860, when the 
attempt was made to form a Roman catholic 
hierarchy in England, he vehemently attacked 
the papacy in speeches, sermons, pamphlets, 
wriodicals, and handbooks, some of which 
bad a wide circulation. 

Begg was also a keen advocate for the 
maintenance of the old Scottish Sabbath. 
For popular education, too, he worked hard. 
In social questions he took a lively interest, 
and e>ipecially in endeavours to improve the 
houses of working men. But hia influence 
was chiefly shown in his later years in 
reBisling the proposal for union between the 
Free and the United Presbyterian churches. 
Be;lg clung to the idea that terms between 
the Free church and the state might one day 
be made, and he would enter into no union 
that virtually abandoned that hope. Though 
lie waa supported only by a minority, its in- 
fluence was powerful enough to prevent the 
union. As It was in the Highland port!"- 



of the Free church that the chief oppoutiou 
to onion lay, Begg became more and mora 
identified with that section. With them he 



churches; he withstood all proposals to make 
subscription easier to the office-bearers of the 
church ; while the assertion of his opponents, 
that he stood in the way of all progress, was 
rather hailed by him as a compliment than 
otherwise, for he delighted to proclaim that, 
howeverothermenmight changejas forbim, 
he stood precisely where he stood in 1843. 

Begg possessed many of the qualities of a 
leader ot the people. He had a fine command- 
ing presence, a splendid voice and elocution, 
and a style of popular eloquence which even 
his foes could not but admire. He was always 
self-controlled and ready, usually radiant 
and happy in his tone and manner, and he 
aeemed to know instinctively how to arrest 
his audience and carry them along with 
him. Yet it was observed that Begv bad 
little control over the deeper feelings of men, 
and that he seldom tried to move them. 
Powerful though he waa, it was but a fra^ 
ment of his church whose adherence to hia 
views he was able to secure. On meet of 
the church questions with which he specialljr 
identified himself he was in a minority. 

Begg was moderator of the general !*• 
sembly of the Free church in 1866. In the 
winter of 1644-6 he was sent by his diurch 
to Canada on public duty, and while on a 
visit to the United States, he had the honour 
of preaching before Congresa. He unde^- 
took a lonr journey in 1874, and saw some- 
thing of India, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Ceylon. On his return a sum of 4,600 J. was 
presented to him by his friends, in token of 
their esteem for him personally and r^ard 
for hia public services. 

Begg was twice married, and left a nume- 
rous family. Usually he enjoyed excellent 
health ; his last illness was congestion of tba 
lunrn, accompanied by heart disorder. He 
died at Edinturgh, aner two or three daya' 
illness, 39 Sept. 18B3. 

[Memoirs of Jamsa B*gx> I>-D', by Profeonr 
Thoma* Smith. D.D.; books and pamphleta )iy 
Dr. Begg: Scott's Fasti, i. 117 1 obituary not ices 
in Edinbnrgh papsrs I OeL 1883.] W. O. B. 

BEGHA, also called BEG, BEOGA, and 
BEOAQH (d. 660 P), saint, was an Irish 
virgin of royal birth. To avoid being given 
in marriage against her will, she fled to 
Scotland, where she received the veil at the 
hands of Aidan, and afterwards became the 
first abbess of nuns in England in the reign 
of king Oswald. Her chief foundation, 
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boweTer (are. 666), wu in the kingdom of 
Strethcljde, at tl\e Rpot on the aea-ooaat 
which, under the deeignation of St. Beefl, 
■till preaervea the memory of her nams. A 

K'orj wae afterwordB foonded here by Wil- 
m de HeKhines, lord of Copeluid t«mp. 
Henrv L In her old Ago Begha reeigned 
hat abbacy in Oswald's Kingdom into the 
hands of 8t, Hilda, nnder whose rale she 
lived till her death, the year of which cannot 
be fixed, but herfestirof waakept on 31 Oct. 
[Bolland. Acta S3. Sept., ii. SBi; Fahn'slife 
of St.Baga, 1844; MoaUlembert'* Honks of the 
Weft, IT. 69-9, T. 248-S2 ; Forbes'i CoL of 
Scotch Saiota; Tomlinwii'f Vita S. B^:b in 
Carlide Hiitfi. Tiacta.] W. B. W. 8. 

BEHN, AFRA, APHRA, APHARA, or 
AYFARA (1640-1689), dramatist and no- 
▼elist, was baptised at Wye on 10 J uly 164a 
She was the daug'hter of John Johnson, a 
barber, and of Amy, his wife. A relative 
whom she called her father was nominated 
by Lord WiUoughby to the ^t of lieu- 
t«iiant-ceneral of Surinam, which was then 
an Enf^ish possession. He went out to the 
West Indies with his whole fiimily when 
Aphn was still a child. The father died 
on the outward TOj^age, but the family settled 
in the best house in the colony, a coarming 
residence called St. John's HilJ, of which 
the poetess has given a probably overcharged 
picture, paintea ^m memory, in her novel 
of 'Oroonotto.' She became aci^uointed, 
■he grew up, with the romantic chieftain 
whose name has just been mentioned, and 
with Imoinda his wife. A great deal of non- 
sense was long afterwards talked in London 
about this friendship, in which the scandal- 
mongers would fain see a love-affair between 
Aphra and Oroonoko. The latter, to say 
the truth, is a slightly fabulous personage, 
although the poetess says that ' he was used 
to call me his " Great Mistress," and my 
wishes would go a great way with him.' 
England resigned Surtnam to the Dutch, and 
Aphra returned to her native country about 
1658. She presently married a city merchant 
named Behn, ft gentleman of Dutch extrac- 
tion. It appean that through her marriage 



her eloquent descriptions. Her married life, 
during which she seems to have been wealthy, 
was brief. Before 1606 she was a widow. 
When the Dutch war broke out, Charles II 
thought her a proper person to be entrusted 
with secret state busiuueo, and she was rent 
over to Antwerp by the govemmeut as a 
During this sta^ in the Low Countries 
was pestered with attentions from suitors, 
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of whom ah« ha* left a very lively acoonnt. 
One of thes^ in a moment of indiscretioii, 
gave her notice of Cornelius de Witt's inten- 
tion t9 send a Dutch fleet up the Thames. 
Accordingly she communicateil the news to 
London, but her intelligence was ridiculed, 
le was doomed to adventure in all that she 
idertook, for having promised to many ft 
Dutchman named Van der Aalbert, the two 
lovers separated to meet aznin in London. 
But Van der Aalhert was taken with a ferer 
in Amaterdam and died, while Aphra Behn, 
having set sail from Dunkirk, was wrecked 
in sight of land, and narrowly escaped drown- 
ing. She returned to London, and, as her 
biographer puts it, she dedicated the ro> 
mainder of her life to pleasure and poeti^. 

The fact is that Aphra Behn from this time 
forth became a professional writer, the first 
female writer who had lived by her pen in 
England, and that her assiduity surpassed 
that of any of the men, her contemporaries, 
except D^en. Her works are extremely 
numerous. The trath seems to he that she 
had been left unprovided for at the death 
of her husband, and that the court hasely 
failed to reward her for her services in Hol- 
land. She was driven to her pen, and she 
attempted to write in a style that should bo 
mistaken for that of a man. Her earlieat 
attempt was taken from a novel of La Cal- 
prenide, a tragedy of ' The Young King,' ia' 
verse. She did not find a manager or even 
a publisher who would take it, and she put' 
it away. She gradually, however, made, 
friends among theplaywnghts of the day, and 
particularly with Edward Kavenscroft, with 
whom there is reason to believe that her 
relations were very close. He wrot* many^ 
of her early epilogues for her. In 1671 elie' 
produced at the Duke's Theatre the tragi- 
comedy of the ' Forc'd Marriage,' in which 
Otway, a boy from college, unsuccessfliUy 
appeared on the stage for the first and onlr 
tune in the part of the kiiw. Still in 1671, 
she brought out and printed a coarse comedy, 
called 'The Amourous PrincB.' It would 
appear that she had been for some time 
knocking in vain at the doors of the theatres ; 
it does not seem to be known what induced 
the management of the Duke's to bring out 
two plays by a new writer within one year. 
In 1673 she publixhed the ' Dutch Lover,' s' 
comedy. Her traeedy of ' Abdelasar,' a rv 
fadmento of Harlowe'e 'Lust's Dominion,''' 
was acted at the Duke's Theatre late in the 
year 1076, and published in 1677. Thisplay 
contains the beautiful »on(!, 'Love in fan- 
tastic triumph sat.' In 1077 she enjoyed a 
serie* of dramatic siiccossos. Shebroughtout 
the ' Rovur,' an anonymous comedy, Thisplay 
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t<M>k the fancj of the town, wm p&troiuwd 
Ij tbe Duke of York, uid, being (uppaaad 
W be written hy^ 4 man, mvs cise to ^cett 
cuiiosity. She immediatllj followed it up 
'«nth tlM ' Debauchee,' 1677, also anonpnouB, 



■f» UBcleaiilf Be anj of her male rivahi, and, 
aecondly, to revive the peculiar manner of 
Ben Jaanm, which hod quite oone out of 
fiuhion. Mra. Behn never gcrupled to borrow, 
Knd sbe teok the plot of her next play, ' Sir 
Patient Fancy,' 1678, from Moliire'* ' Ma- 
lade Imp*""**** ' ^^' 



LBKinaue.' She waa blamed for thia, 
Add for tie itartling indelicacy of her dia- 
logue, and she tartly reloads in an eztremelj 
unnaino' pre&ce to the fint edition of thia 
play. Engved in a great variety of other 
Utera^ wmk, ilie waa lUent on the etoge 
ontil 1681, when Ae brought out a Kcond 

r!t of tba ' Borer/^with her name attached 
the title-page. The next one or two vean 
Pre yeergof great proroeritjr to Aphn B«hn. 
IT comedieaproduoea and printed in 1682. 
tbe 'Boundhead*' and the 'City HeireM,' 
were very well received by packed tory au- 
(Uences ; Otwaywrotea prologue to the latter ; 
tbe former waa rapturously dedicated to the 
Duke of Chmfb}n. The ' Fal«e Coant,' 1662, 
wa« her next camedy. Aphn Behn woa en- 
■yiuraged in 1683 to publish her mild little 
first poem, the < Young King.' After thia she 
appralad to the stage but once more duiinf 
ker life wil h the ' Lucky Chance/a comedy, ana 
tie 'Emperor of the Moon,' a &rce, ui 1687; 
Ixith of these piecea were failures. In 1684 
^e had collected her 'IV>em«,'thelongeat of 
which is a laborious amorous allegory en- 
titled ' A Vovage to the Isle of Love. In 
1688 ahe puUiahed 'A Discovery of New 
Worlds,' from the French of Fontenelle, with 
a curious ' Fgsay on Translation,' by berself| 
preSied to the version. Her laborious life, 
BowHver, waa now approaching its close. In 
a beautiful copy of elegiac verses which she 
contributed to a volume of poems in memory 
of Waller in 1088, she speaks of lonr in- 
disposition and ' toils of sickness 'whichfaaTO 
broiiffht her almost as near to the tomb aa 
^Valluris. 8bedied,in fact, in consequence 
of wont of skill in her physician, on 16 April 
16A0, and was buried in the Cloisltira, West- 
minster Abbey, trhere her name may still be 
seen inscribed on a slab of black marble. 
lier tragi-comedy of the 'Widow Kanter' 
was brought out in 1690 by ' one O. J., her 
friend,' and finally in 1G96 another of her 
post.hnmous plays, the ' Younger Brother,' 
waa published by Gildon, with a short me- 
moir prefixeti. 
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Aphra Behn woe a naceful, comely manan, 
with brown bair ana bright eyea, and was 
painted so in an existing portrait of her by 
John Ripley. She is said to have intro-' 
duced milk punch into E!ngland. She de- 
serrea our ^>mpathy aa a warm-hearted, 
gifl«d, and mdustrious woman, who was 
forced by circumstance and temperament to 
win her livelihood in a profession where 
scandalous writing was at that time obliga- 
tory. It is impoeaible, with what we knoir 
regarding her life, to defend her manners 
as oorrect or her attitude to the world aa 
delicate. But we may be sure that n 
'Oman eo witty, m active, and ao versatile, 
"as not degraded, thou^ she might be 1*- 
Lentablyunoonvention^ShewaatheGeorge 
Sand of the Restoration, the ' cb^ maltre' to 
such men aa Dryden, Otway, and Smtheme, 



who all bonourad her with theur friendship. 
lus and vivacity were undoubted j 
"" ), but very livelj and 
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her pla;a are very coarse, but very 

humoioui^ while she jKweessed ■ 

table toneb of lyric gamna. Her proee works 

aredecidedlyleasmeritoriona than her dramas 

and the beet of her poems. 

Mrs. Behn published a great number of 
ephemerolpampblets, beeidee her oncefamoul 
novels. Works of hen which have not 
been hitherto named are : 1. ' The Adven- 
H of the Block I^y,' a novel, 1684. 
La Hontre, or tbe Lover'a Watch,' a 
sketch ofaloverscnstomoryway of spending 
the twenty-fiiur hours, in proee, 1686. 3. *Ly-' 
cidus,' a novel, 1688. 4. 'The Lucky Mis- 
take,' a novel, 1689. 5. ' Poetical Remains,' 
edited by Charles Qildon, 1698. Aphra 
Behn published a great number of occasional 
odea in aepante pamphlet form, among which 
maybementioned ' A Findarick on the Death 
of Charles U,' 1685, and 'A Congratulatory 
Poem to her most Saored Majesfy [Maiy of 
Modena],' 1688. She joined other eminent 
hands in publishing • version of ' Ovid's 
Heroical Epistles' in 1688. Herplavs were 
collected in 1703, her ' Histories and Novels' 
in 1698, the latter including, be^des what 
have been mentioned above, ' Oroonoko, or 
the R07BI Slave,' which inspired Southeme's 
well-known tnwedy j ' The Fair Jilt,' a story, 
the scene of which ia laid in Antwerp, and 
recounts experienceain the life of the writer ; 
'TheNunj^ 'Agnes de Castro;' and 'The 
Court of the King of Bantam.' Tbe worka 
of Aphra Bebn passed tlirouffb many editions 
in the eighteenth century, the eighth appear- 
ing in 173S, and one of bet plays, ' Tha 
Rover,' long continued to hold the stage ia 
a modified form. 

[Th« birthplace of Kn. Bahn is btre ffivSB 
for th» Srat time. Tbe vritsrwaslsdtobeUen,' 
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Irom ■ Dot« to the hnadwrititig of I^dj Wn- 
chilwa JD a Tolnma whioh b» pouuiH, that Hra. 
BshD wu b(wn, not at Oantsrbnry, m hw hithtP- 
to bvm ttUei, but at Vfja, in Kul On appl^ 
eatiua to th« viiur of Wjrg, it appmrad th&t tha 
irgiatar eoDtniDs Iba btptioo of Ajtiat, th« 
daaght«r, and Fet«r, the aoD, of Joba And Amj 
^ohnxon, 10 Jnl; letO. LBdjWinohilrca alstea 
that bar ^liua vaa a barbef. The only other 
antboritj for her life ia that bj an anoDTmoua 
fhmiile hand ptefimd to the lint eolleetad edition 
of bei noTsla. For other infarmatjnn reference 
baa been made to original editiona of her writ- 
inga, which ore iKnr uniunully rare. 9ome par- 
ticalara about her were preaerrsd in the mAna- 
MiipC notes of OldTa the antiqnu?.} E, 6. 

BEHKES or BVBLOWE, HENRY 
(d. 1837^, aculptor, was the jounger brothBT 
of Wtlllun Bshtiea, th« iculptor. Both 
Ifiotlum were determined in their choice of 
ft pTofeMion b; the ume circumitance [see 
Bbhxbb, William]. Henry, beinir » much 
inferior artist, was iioaounbiT uiiJoiu to 
prwrent confoeioo in the public mind, uid 
took the name of Burlowe. xbe imwulvitiea 
ofWIUivn Behnea are coueidared to haTe 
added m atrong incentJTe to this act of repa- 
diation. Han^ exhibited at the Academy 
in 1831-2-8. He afterwards went to Borne, 
and was much employed an a bust modeller. 
He died of cholera in that city in August 
1887. According to an account in the ' Art 
Jonmsl ' he was a person ' of sterling cha- 
racter and generous impulses, irho sacrificed 
hia life in devotion to those of his friends 
who had been aeited with eholeiB.' Though 
' erery way superior to hia brother as a man,' 
he was, says the same writer, ' his inierim 
as an artist' . . .'the difference in the in- 
stant apprehension of form and manipulati 
power in the two brothen was very remark- 
able. The composition of the one was hard, 
Siecemeal, and disjointed, while the model- 
ing of the other was rapid, certain, soft, and 
•ccurale.' Agunst this critique may be set 
the remark of Redgrave : ' He was original 
in his art and of much promise.' 



BEHNl!S,WIIJ<IAM(<f.l864), sculptor, 
t^ date of whose birth is unltnown, was the 
m>a of a Hanoverian piano manufacturer, who 
married on English wife and settled in Lon- 
don. William Behnes, the eldest of three 



ftmily being for a time settled in Dubli 
there entered a public drawing-school, and 
djstiqjfuished himself by the accuracy and 
finish of bis studies. B«tuming to London 



he conttnned to make pianoa, yet still pur* 
sued his art as best he might. At this enly 
dote he ia said to have dnwn portnita tetj 
beautifully upon vellum. Fortune deter* 
mined him towards sculptnre. He gained^ 
with his brother Hen^, some ' casual iit- 
modelling from a Frenctunoa 
who was their fellow-lodger, and in lt*19 we 
find him exhibiting portraits as well in clay 
as in oil colour. At thb time he was a stu- 
dent of the Boyal Academy,_ ' and in praetioe 
of a highly remnnerative Kmd as a portrait 
draughtsnuui.' He now took finally to scnlp* 
tnre, removed to No. SI Newman Street, and 
was soon fully employed. Between ISSO and 
IBJO his reputation was at its highest, and 
he execntaa soma important public w<nks. 
High in repute, and excellent indeed in hit 
art, he yet regmtted that he had not mada 

Klnting his profession rather than Kulptnie. 
obably he was Justified in this regret. Tha 
drawings from hu hand are of the hjgheet ex- 
cellence, One specimen only is preserved in 
the British Uuseum, a delicate and highly 
finished portrait in chalk of Thomas FVognaU 
Dibdin, the bibliographer; but this is suchk 
drawing as gives at one glance a very high 
idea of the artist. 'I should like,' he said, 
' to paint a picture before I die,' Dilisent id 
early life, be was not found equal to the trial 
of prosperity. He felt, as commissioiu mnl- 
tiplied, into unsatisfactory halnts. He ne- 
glected his pnpila and did scant justice to his 
sitters, and forced his respectable brother 
(known now to art as Hrairy Burlowe) to 
change his name. The confusion of the namea 
of the two brotlMrs in the public mind is also 
given as a reason for this act of repudiation by 
the younger Behnes. A valuable niogiaphieu 
and critical account of Behnes is preserved in 
'of the sculptor, Henry Weekel, 



of children, and, whenever he att«mptod it, 3l 



were of the ^Ttrait class. The bust of Clark- 
son by him is described as especially fine, oa 
well as those of Liord Ljiidhurat, Disraeli, 
Hocready, and others. There ia a certain 
Uige simplicity, and a character of essential 
truthfulness which contrasts most favonnibly 
both with the vapidity of the older heroic 
portrait sanlptum and with the nit^ling ve- 
racity of that English school of painter- 
sculptors who followed the fashion of France. 
Weekos incline, a little doubtfully, to rank 
Behnes above Ohsntrey in point of true genius 
for art But Cliaiitn^v was a caruful as weU 
as a talented man, and rose easily high in his 
profession. 'By the time that Bubnse had 
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come to the same point he vas toaging about 
in a i>e> of trouble. . . , The vivid impulHss 
which served him in bis buits hardlj Helped 
him in works that required longer and more 
mature consideration. His statues, with 
the exception of two, Dr. Babington ii 
Paul's Cathedral, and Sir William FoUett in 
WestminBtn- Abbe7,«Tebad. . . , His talent, 
bowever, still Bhone forth by fits and start! 
in leaser efforts — bis beautmil statuette of 
Ladv Oodiva, for instance— -though they were 
but the momentary flashes that indicated the 
expiring flsme.' tn 1861 Behnee was bank- 
rupt, and at on unknown age he died, picked 
up from the street, in liiddleaex Ho^ital, 
8 Jan. 1864. 

[ArtJouroal. 1B64{ Waakea'sI^etnTeaonAH; 
Bt^^rave'* IKotioDarj of Artiits of thi English 
SebooL] E.a. 

BEHGHTON, HENUT (A 1743), sa 
eminent surreyor and engineer, came from 
« family of yeoraen whidi had been long 
settled at Chilvers Goton in Warwickshire. 
He himself resided at GrifF, a bamlet in the 
same parish, where he assisted a email in~ 
come of abomt lOOt. a year by surveying, in 
which, for eleranoe, aecuracv, and ezpedi-^ 
tion, he is eaiii to h&ve had but few equals. 
Beighton is now beet remembered as the 
illustrBitor of Dr. Thomas's edition of Dug- 
dale's 'Warwickshire,' the maps in which 
are taken from an actual sxrvey made by him 
during a period of four yean, from \7'26 to 
1729. Among other drawings published by 
him may be mentioned a small view of the 
•outh-enst side of Fafftbrd Churdi, Qlouces- 
cestersliire, 171C, a north prospect of St. 
Uichael'i Church, Coventry, about 1721, and 
in the sameyear a view of the beautiful cross 
at Coventry, built after the model of that at 
Abingdon m 1614. Besides these he made, 
in 1716, a large finished drawing of Kenil- 
worth Castle, with manuscript references, 
from a fresco occu^ing the whole side of a 
loom at Newnham Faddox, a seat of the Eatl 
of Denbigb. This was copied at the expense 
of John Ludfoid, Esq., of Aualey Hall, but 
ms not engraved. 

About 1720 Bei^toB had issued mo- 
posals for publishinK a map of Warwickshire, 
'on two sheets of Wge paper, about forfy- 
. three inches deep and thirty broad,' at the 
moderate price of five shillings in sheets, but 
he met with so little encouragement that 
the design was not carried into effect during 
his lifetime. The map was ultimately pub- 
lished by subscription, about 17M, m two 
■heets, with the several emendations left 
by the author, as also the same map reduced 
to « tingle sheet. Both editions are now 



of rare occurrencei. Beigliton's map is laid 
down by English meaanred milu, reduced to 
boriiontal, bv his own hand. He measured 
both with tne chain and compass, and set 
down the medium scale. In l7lS Bei^ton 
succeeded John Tipper, of Coventry, in the 
editorship of the 'Ladies' Diary,' which ha 
conducted with much success until his death, 
In hisprefaces to that ingenious compilation, 
'pecuuarly adapted for the Use and Diver- 
sionof thePairSeXj'he sp^sof his gallant 
endeavours to introduce his readers to the 
study of the mathematical sciences. Inl718 
he erected a steam-^gine at Newcastle with 
an improved valve ('ndrxBion's SM, of tk» 
&eam Boffiu (1678), 61-8, where is a thpire 
of Beighton's ensine). Li November 1720 
he became a fellovr of the Ri^al Society, 
and was a valued contributor to the 'Phi- 
losophical Transactions.' His 'Description 
of the Water Works at London Bridge' 
(i^W. Tncru. xxxviL 5-12) is a favourable 
specimen of his skill in mechanics. He also 
assisted his friend. Dr. Desaguliers, in the 
second volume of his ' Course of Experimen- 
tal Philosophy.' A few of Beighton's scien- 
tific manuscripts and note-books are preserved 
in the British Museum. Dying in October 
1743, aged 67, he was buried on the 11th at 
Chilvers Coton, where a small mural tablet 

eutiona his death but not his merits. 

[PenuRDt's Jonmey from Cheatsr to Landau 
(1782), p. 184 ; Camdim'g BritanniB, ed. Uomth, 
11. H7 ; Colrile's Worthies of WarwicfcBhira, 
pp. 29-30, appendix, p. BSD; Qongh's British 
lopogmphy, i. 877, 738, ii. 100, 808. lOd ; 
vol. XT.pU li, of Bnatioi of England and Wales; 
Dn^als's Wsrwickshirs, ed. 176fi, with maDib- 
■cnpt notes by V, Hamper, in Bnt. Mns.; 
Thonaby's Diary, ii. 308 ; Letters of Eminanb 
Literary Men, ed. Sir E. Ellis (Canul. Soc.}, 
p. XM ; AysMUgh's Cat. <a H8S. in Brit. Mas.] 
Q. 6. 

BEIGHTON, THOMAS (1790-1844),' 
issionary, was bom at Ednaston, Derby- 
shire, on 25 Dec. 1790. He was educated by 
the liberali^ of a unitarian minister, but 
adi^ted evangelical principles, and was aent 
by the London Missionary Society as a mis- 
sionary to Malacca. Inl819hewasstationed 
at Penang. Bemdea teaching in schools and 
' 'dingreligiou8serrices,heBetupaprintiiu> 
'ss, from which he issued works in tba 
ilay language. He translated into Malay 
and issued frinn his press parts of the ' Pil- 
grim's Progress,' Baxter's ' Saints' Best,' and 
the Anglican liturgy. On • rumour that the 
mission w«s to be removed, a petition against 
his removal, signed by fifty-six native mei^' 
chants and others, was sent in. He died at 
Penang on 14 Apnl 1844, 
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BEILBY, HALPS (1744-1817), en- 
pt-nr, wu the ion of 'Willi4m BeUby, • 
Mwelltv and gcddamith At Ouriutm, wluk 
oeiiw iiniiifoifiil in baainen thwa, nmovr^ 
to^wcutfe-npao-Tyne. Ralph beMisB 
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ailvannutli, jeiroller, and aeal-eomrw audu 
To th» engraTuig of 



hia &lliar, and aeqniied 
And acGomplialuiiaiita- T _ _ 
ana* and wttwa on seals and silver plata he 
added engraving on copper, a* there were at 
that time no engravers in ibe north of Eng- 
land. He executed heraldic engravings with 
aztraoidinuT facility, and W pUte of 
' ' Thomtoa'a Monument,' in Brand's ' History 
of NewcaBtl&' sbowa that be poeaeesed oon- 
aidersUe skill in enmvin« on copper. The 
oelebrated Thomaa Bewick was apprenticed 
to him in 1767, and ten jeais afterwside be< 
came his partner. Thie partnership was 
dissolved in 1797, and the biuiness then d^ 
volved on Bewid^ alone. Beilby was dis- 
^iiguished for his literary and scientific pur- 
suits, and was also a good mmieiau. He 
woe one of the earliest and most lealoiu 
promatera of the litersn and Philoaophioal 
Society of Newcastle. Beilby engraved the 
be»otiliilfTontiBpiBcetoGay'e'rables'(New- 
oaatle, 1779), and he was engaged with 
Bewick in axecutinr the engravings for 
Osterwald's edition td the Bible (Newcastle, 
1806). He wrote the descriptive part of the 
^History of Quadrupeds,' illustrated by 
Bewick (1790i 8thed.l8S4),andof the first 
volume of the ' History of British Birds,' 
alao illustrated by Bewick (1797 j 8th ed. 
1847). Beilby died at Newcastle on 4 Jan. 
1817, in the aeTeuty-foiirtb year of his age. 
[Cat. of Works iUortnted by T. and J. Bewick, 
3,4,6, 10, 13,1*. 18,22,38, 34, 11, 34; Sykss'i 
J.oaU Beeords(1833), u. S80, Cab of Printed 
BoiAs in Brie Has.! T. C. 

', WILLIAM, M.D. (1788-1849), 



IS enterod in to a partnership in the linen trade 
with some relatives tu Dublm, but in 1813 
he removed to Edinburgh to study medicine. 
After taking the degree of M.D. m 1816, he 
settled in Edinbuigh to practise midwifery. 
He soon obtained a high reputation in his 
profession, and was appoint^ physician ac- 
coucheur to the New Town Dispensary. He 
took a prominent interest in benevolent and 
religwus matters, including the schemes of 
the Evangelical Anianc& and was the fliat 
president of the Medical Missionary Society. 
He died on 80 May 1819. 



WiUiam Beilby, 

akatch, bj J, A. James, Birmingham, IBdO. 

T. F. n. 

BEITH or BEBTH, WILLIAM (16t]t 
cent.), a Dominican writer, according to 
Anthony i Wood, spent his earW yean at 
Oxford, and was, towards the middle of hi* 
life, made provincial of hi* order for Eng- 
land, The apparent date assigned for hi* 
appointment to this office in Altamura's 
' Blbliotheca Ordinis Pnedicatorum ' is 1460 ; 
but he does not appear to have continued to 
hold it till the time of his death. According 
to Fossevinui he was still living in 1498. 
Those of Beith's writings whose titles have 
been preserved include commentariea on the 
' Sent«noea ' of Pet«r Lombard, a treatise ' De 
Unitste fonnarum,' and certain ' Lectnrs 
Scholastic^.' According to Wood, Beitb was 
a most successful provincial of his order, and 
achieved a great r»nown amongst the learned 
men of Henry VU'a reign. 

[Pit^ 681; QuBtifs Scriptona Otd. Prcdie. 
I, S93; Wood's Athena Ozoaiensea (ed. Blio, 
1S13), 6; Ambioiiu da Altamura (ad. 1677). 
303, 631.] T. A A 

BEK is the name of a familv in Lincoln- 
shire, from which sprangseveralmen of emi- 
neace in the thirteenth century. The Buks 
were descended from one Walter Bek, called 



and received from liim the lordship of Ereeby 
in Liacolnshiie, 'et multa alia maneria.' 
From his three sons, I. Henry, IL Walter, 
and lU. John, sprang three Rent Lincoln- 
shire families : L Bek of Ereeoy, IL Bek of 
Luceby, UI. Bek of Botheby. With the last 
of these we have no concern, 

I. From Henry Bek, lord of Ereshy, wa* 
descended, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, Walter Bek, who had three sons: 
(1) JOKii,lord of Erusby, from whose daugh- 
ter the Lords Willoiighby de Ereeby claimed 
their descent, as they obtained from her 
theirhoronyi (2) TH0JUB(d. 1293), who be- 
came bishopof St. David's ial2eor«ee below], 
(3) AirroHT, the third son (riL 13IQ), who b^- 

jne bishop of Durham in 1283 [see below]. 

II. From Bek of Luceby sprang anotkev 
Walter, who wai constable of the cast le of Lin- 
coln at the time when hia kinsmen Thomas ] 
and Antony I were respectively bithops of 
St. David's and Duibam, and died 25 Aug, 
1291. He had three sons: (1) Joks, borq^ 
la Aug. 1278 ; (3) Aotomy II, born 5 Aug. 
1279; (3) Thomas II, bom 22 Feb, 1282. 

The three sons were all \mdei age at the 
dale of their father's death, and probably 
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Imcuue wards of tLeir ttinBman Antony I, 
the great bUhop of Durham. ^1) Of JoHir 
there is nolhing that need be Mid. (S) Air- 
ran II wa« bishop of Norwich fromSOMftrch 
1837 till his death, le Dec 1343 [tiee below], 
(S) Tbomab II wu ootuecrated bishop 7 July 
1B43, and died on 2 Feb. 184&-7 [we below]. 
[The chief BnthoriCj for tho Beks ia the U3. 
HarL 3720, which ia of tha fouiteanth centniTt 
•nd appears to liarc been draim u p u a taniilj 
chronicle aome time in the iBlgn of !Ed>&rd TTI , 
There are nuticea of the Tarioue meiaben of tlia 
lamil; in the Ilol a of Parliament, the Chronicle*, 
and otber puUicationi iiaiied by the Uaitai of 
the BoUh. The identity of name b likely t« 






he attracted the notice of Ed' 
was nominated by him bishop of Dnrham in 
1283. lie was already well pnmded with 
ecclwiastical preferments; for he held Ats 
beneficea ia the province of Canterbury, and 
was archdeacon uf Durham. At the time at 
his nomination tolheiee the monlu of Durham 
vera at variance with the archbishop of Tork 
ahout hie rirhts of visitation. They knew 
that the arcbl>iBhop would not accept any one 
unless he were supported by the kinsi and they 
accordingly elect^ the king's nominee with- 
out opposition on 9 July 128S. Bek was 
consecrated at York on 9 Jan. 1284-6, and 
immediately aAur hia consecration the arch- 
bishop, John Romanus, ordered him to ex- 
communicate Slie rebellious monks. Bek re- 



to-day P ' At Bek*! enthronement the claims 
of the arehbiahop of York led to another 
dispute. The official of York contested the 
right of the prior of Durham to inatal, and 
Bek, in the interests of peace, set them both 
aside, and was installed by his brother 
Thomas, bishop of St. David'a 

Antony Bek was a prelate of the secular 
and political type. lie was one of the most 
magnificent lords in England, and outdid 
hia peers in profuse expenditure. His or- 
dinaryretinue consisted of a hun dred an d fortv 
knights, and he treated barons and earlawitn 
haughty mpeciority. Beudes the rerenuea 
of ma bisli'iprio he had a huge private for- 
tune ; and thoufl^ he spent money profiiaely 
he died rich. He deliglit«d in displaying his 
wealth. Once in Tendon he paid forty shiUings 
for as many herrings, because he heard that 
no one else would buy them. At another 
time, hearing that a piece of cloth was spoken 
of as 'too dear even for the Bialuip of 
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Durham,' he bought it, and had it cut npfbr 
borsfr«loths. Yet he was an extzemely teat' 

irate man, and cared nothing tot aleasnn. 

e was famed for hia chastity, and it was 
■aid that he never even looked a woman in 
the face. At the translation of the relics at 
St. William of York he was the only prelat* 
who felt himaelfpure enough to touch the 
saint's bones. He was a man of re«tleM 
activity, who needed little sleep. He used 
*~ say that he could not understand how & 

in could turn in his bed, or seek a second 
slumber. He spent his time in riding, with 
a splendid retinue, from manor to manor, and 
was a mighty hunter, delighting in hortea, 
hawka, and honnda. 

Such a man was mm to find political em- 
ployment, and Edward I used him for hia 
negotiationa with Scotland, Inl290hewaa 
me of the royal commiasioners at Brigham 
to arrange the marriage of the king's eon 
Edward with Haigaret, the infant queen of 
Scotland. When this was agreed to, Bek 
was made lieutenant for Hargaret and her 
husband ; but this office soon came to an end 
by Margaret's death (Rtmeb, Redera, u. 
487-91). Next year Bek accompanied Ed- 
ward I to Norham, and, on account of hia 
eloquence, was one of those appointed to 
address the Scottish estates. Thionghout 
the proceedings which led to the rect^nitJoa 
of Baliol as king of Scotland, Antony Bek 
was wie of the ^ef advisers of Edward I, 
In 1294 he was sent as ambassador to Adolf 
of Nassau, to arrange an alliance with Qfx- 
many aninat France. In 1S96 Bek joined 
Edvrara I in his expedition against Scotland. 
He led one tihousaud foot and five hundred 
horse, and before him was carried the sacred 
banner of St. Gnthbert. Baliol was helpleei 



Brechin. When the war of Scottish indepen- 
dence broke out, Bek again joined Edward X 
in his second expedition to Scotland in 1298. 
His first exploit was the siege of the castle 
of Dirleton, which he had mat difficulty iq 
taking. In the battle of Falkirk Bek com- 
manded the second division of the English 
forces, and, when heoame near thefoe, ordered 
his cavalry to awah feiuAaeauenta \tSm 
chareing. ' To thy mass, bishop,' wMa i vA 
knight, ' and teach not such as ua how to fight 
the loe.' He spurred on, was followed 1^ the 
rest, and roul*d the enemy. 

Soon aft«r his return aom this camnign 
Antony Bek seems to have lost the king's 
ftvour, and was involved in ecclesiastiotl 
disputes which lasted for the remainder of 
his lifetime. In 1300 he proposed to hold a 
visitation of the convent of DnihoBi, wheiv 
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ifcma of tlte inmk» wen diaMtlsfled with 
ibdr prior, Riehud^Boton. Prior RJchaid 
declined to admit tbe 1»ahop UTiaitor unless 
*- - Manattended. Hefe«redt«4dinitth« 



Uahop'tnit 
eUa turn t 



Sek mupended tbe ^or, uid on hiacontinaed 



faim. liw qnunl led to breaiihe* tS tlie 
^BAce, and at last the king interposed a« 
ihediator. He decided that the pnor wM to 



He declued tjut he woiUd go aftunat that 
Duty whichcvpoeed his decision. ThehaBghty 
Uflhop woula not give W17. He lefuwd to 
witbdnw hia deposition of Prior Richard, 
and called on the monks to make a new 
election. "When theydemurTed.haappointed 
Henij de Lnceby, prior of LindiBfame, t« the 
office. To set up his nominee he u^ed th* 
flwn of TTnedale and 'Wenidale to bed^ 
the abbe;, which was reduced hj banger. 
Hioi he seised Prior Bichard and pat bin in 
priaon, whaiee Bichard muiaged to eaeape, 
and carried hie grievances bdbre the kwg 
and parliament, which was asaembled at 
T.imviln There were many who jomed in 
lul complaints of the bishop's arrogance. 
He hannis of the palatinate were not sorr^ 
to see Bek called to account. The men of 
the biahiniric complained that ther had been 
eompelled to aerre in the Scottisn war con- 
tnrj to their 'haUwere,' «r obligation to 
fl^it onlj in defence of the patrimony of St. 
Cnthbert. Edward was irritated by Arch- 
luahop Winchelee^'s adheuon to the papal 
policj, and was mclined to look with dis- 
BTonr on clerical pretensions. He asked Bek 
if he had stood widi him in 1297 against 
ihe eari marshal and the Earl of Hereford. 
Bek answered tfiat he had been on their side 
because he thonriit ther sought tbe honour 
of the king and nia realm. From that time 
ibrwaid Edward I waa Bab's enem^ . 

The de^non of parliament was in &vo 
«f the di^KtesMsed prior, and he went off 
Brome with lett«re from the king in 1 
faTOUT. Pope Boniface VIH reinstated him 
in hi* office, and summoned Bek to answer 
for bis doings. Bek paid no heed to the papal 
nunmons, and Boni&ee VIII threatened hun 
with depriration. On this Bek set out for 
Borne, withont asking tbe king's permission, 
m 1903, for which breach of decorum Ed- 
wardTaeiied the temporalities of bis see, and 
adniinieUiTed them by his own officials. At 
Home Bek displayed his usual magnificence 
to the amaiement of the people. 'Who ' 
this t ' asked a citizen sg he saw the bishop's 
retinue eweep I7. 'A foe to money 'was the 



rer. Bek won over the cardinals by hia 
splendid preaenta. One admired bis horses,' 
whereon Bek sent him two of the best, that 
he mi^t choose which be preferred. Thoj 
cardinal kept both. ' He has not failed to ' 
chooMthebeet,' said Bek. Bek diowed that 
he was no rmpecter of persons. He gave 
the benediction when a cardinal waa present. 
Ha amused himself b; playing with his 
fiilcons even during hia iuterriews with the 
pope. Bom&ceVin admired a temper so like 
nia own, and dismissed the prior's complaint* 
against Bek. On his joamey Bek was in 
danger through a tumult which aroae in •' 
North-Italian city between his servants and 
the citizens. The mob stormed the house in 
which he was, and rushed into bis room, ex- 
claiming ' Yitdd, yield 1 ' < You don't say to 
whom lam to yield,' said the bishop; 'cer-' 
tainly to ncne of tou.' Hia dauntless b 



ing soon 



Bek returned to Elngland be made 
ion to tbe king, and recovered the 
poaSMHona of his see. But he could not en- 
dure to be defeated by IMor Bichard, and on' 
the death ttf Boniface VJJl uun accused 
him to Benedict XI, who died before he had 
time to decide tbe case. Still Bek renewed 
his complaints to Clement V, who deprived 
Prior Bichard of hia office, and conferred on 
Bek a mark of his special farour by crpating. 
him patriarch of Jerusalem in 1306. How- 
ever, Prior Richard, nothing dismayed, took 
another journey to the papal court, and, 
furnished with a thousand marks, succeeded 
in obtaining a reversal of the sentence. It 
did him Uttle service ; fer he died before be 
couldeet out homewards, and bis possessions 
were taken by the pope's tieasnry. Bek waa 
now delivereci from this troublesomequarrel; 
but Eklward I would not leave him in peace. 
On the ground that he had oht«ined instru- 
ments from Rome injurious to the rights of 
the crown, the king deprived him of the 
liberties of Barnard Castle and Hartlepool, 
which had been conferred on him after tho 
fbrfeitnTes of Baliel and Bruce. The acce»< 
eion of Edward II saw Bek again restored 
to royal favour. In IS07 the vounr king 
granted him the seivereigntyof'^ the Isle <rf 
Man. Thenceforth B<Ji wss at liberty to 
wreak his voigeance upon tbe friends nf the 
refractory mor. In ISO8 ha visited the 
convent of Doritam, and suspended for tea 
yeara those monks who had taken part against 
him. His injured pride led him to commit « 
dishonomahls action, which had fsr-rcachin|f 
effects cu the history of the north of England. 
William de Vosci, lord of the barony oif Aln- 
wick, died in 1297 withont lawful issue, and 
left hia castle and baronj ttf AJnwicJt to 
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Bek, in tnut for an Uleptinut« kb imtil he 
cams of age. Stung by acme duK^nctfbl 
irord* of the lad, whiui were reported to 
him, Bek broke hia troM, and kM ttae tauonr 
of Alnwiok to Heniy Percy tn ISOB, therel^ 
increuiag tUe importance of tlie Pbtct houae 
which afterwards became ao powerfuL Bd( 
died at Eltham on 3 March ISIO-II, and 
waa buried in the cathadral of Duriiam. He 
waa the flnt to whom thit honour had been 
mnted ; though, out of rererence to St. Guth- 
bert, hia body was not permitted to enter by 
the door, but through an opening made in 
the wall. 

Bek waa a man of grent liberality, and 
apent much moner on ouilding. Ha made 
the churchea of CheMei^le-Street and Lan- 
cheetat into coll^ate churchea, and endowed 
a dean and aeven prebenda at each. He 
founded the priory of Alvingham in Lin- 
coluabire, and built the csAtle of Somerton, 
near Liocoln. He converted the manor' 
houae of Auckland into a castle. He built 
the caatte of Eltham, and gave it to the 
queen, while he eimiUirly gave Somerton to 
tne kmg. In all points ne ia one of the 
moat characteristic ngurea of hia time. 

[The chief authurity for Bnk's Ufa is Robert 
da GiayaUneo, Da Statu Eccleaia DnnelnMnsJa, 
puUished in Whiuton'i Angiia Sacra, and mors 
accoistelj edited by JUine for the Suiteee 
Sodaty, 1S39. Besidee tbie ace acatCarad 
tions ID WiUsingham's and Hemingford's chro- 
nicles, and in the documente in Kjmei's Fodera 
and PrynDa's Brerin Pari iamen tana, vol. iii. 
Much aliout hia quarrel vithJghnlloinaDns.aTch' 
bishop of York, ii in the Bolls of Pnrliament. 
Of modern Tnlen the fUlest account is given by 
Hntdiinson, Hintorr of Duriuun, i. 288^6; also 
by Lov, Diocesan Hintory of Durham.] 

u. a 

BEK, ANTONY U (1279-1348), bishop 
«f Norwich, waa bom on 5 Aug. 1279, and 
was the second of the three sone of Walter 
Bek of Luceby, constable of Lincoln Castle, 
who died leaving his sons miuota on S6 Aug. 
1291. He was educated at Oxford, and, 
like hia younger brother, Thomas [q. v.], 
afterwards bishop of Ijneoln, took holy 
orders, and from bis influential conneo- 
liona both in church and state he speedily 
obtained lucrative preferment. Duruigthe 
episcopate of Bishop John of Dalderbv he 
was appointed to the prebendal stall of 
Ketton in the cathedral of Linooln, which 
he exchanged in 1313 for that of Thom- 
gata, which he again resigned on hia ro- 
ceiving the chancellonihip of the cathedral, 
together with the stall of North Eelaey, on 
4 Sopt. 1818 (La Neve, FaiH, ii. M, 167, 
106, 223). 'VS hile chonceUor he ezdianged 
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the teudenoa formerly attached to hia oSeft 
to the nOTtb->w«at of the minatar, tot oaa on 
Mt nde of tha doae, to whudi he made 
I additinna, wui in which ihe rfiancaltaw 
naida. On the death of Bishop Dai- 
derby, the dean, Heniy of (iMufield, who had 
faeanuie fiiat choic* ch tha ohaptar, declining 
the office, he was chosen to fill tlw vacant 
see 'per viam acrutuiu,' S Feb. 1320. Tha 
rmal aaaent to hia election waa pven on 
20 Feb. The pope, howarer, John XXI (or 
XXn), asaertad that ha had already 'pro- 
vided fordie aee, and annulled the etectum, 
appointi^ Henir of Bm^enh (Ia Nm^ 
ix. IS), ik 1829 he became dean of Lincoln 
(ib. !a). His arbitraiY tempw so«hi inToIvad 
bim in disputM with nia chapter. The dean 
appealed to the pope, and, without wvtJng 
for the royal license, reacted to Avignon 
to urge the matter in peraon. He here in* 
gratiated himself with the pope, who made 
him his chaplain, and a derV of the Roman 
curia. Attiie b^rinninzof ISSGhewaa aum- 
moned by Edward HI, then at Newcastla-on- 
Tyne,ti>meet him at Nottingham on the anaii- 
iug mid-LeotSunday to treat of di vera difficult 
and urgent matters, setting aside all other 
engagemento(£r<>rJ,^.S.3720,p.lO). On tha 
death of KshopAyreminnQ of Norwich(13S6), 
he again repaired to Avignon, and secured 
the vacant see, to which he was. consecrated 
on 30 MarchlS37,when he had nearly com- 
pleted his aeventy-aeccmd year, bong tbcced 
upon an unwilling church ' nductantibus 
monachis'by a papal bulL On the death of 
Bishop Ayremione, the monks of Norwich 
had elected one of their own body, Thomas 
of Hemsohall, but the election waa set aside 
by Benedict XI, as Bek's own election bad 
been previoualy quashed by John XXI on the 
same groimd, vii. a previoua appointment by 
'provtuon.' HemeuhoU's personal temon- 
stnnca to the pope himself at Avinion waa 
to no purpose, as far as the aee of Norwich 
was concerned. He was, howerer, induced 
to resign all claim to the see, and in reward 
for his compliance was appointed by the pope 
to the bishopric of Worceat«r, vacant by the 
promotion ta Simon Montacute to Ely (Kt- 
JIXR, Fadem, n. u. 967, 1060: La Nbvb, iL 
464). The remonstrances of Edward III 
proved equally fruitlesa with thoae of the 
bishop-elect and of his electors, the statute 
of ' provisions ' proving; no sufficient barrier 
against papal usurpation, Bek's episcopate 
lasted little more than seven y^u^ nearly 
. in lawsuita 
dia- 



the whole of which were spent 
and ^usiraU, in which hia aggreasi^ 
position, arbitrsrf temper, ana arist< 
haughtiness involved him. He comn 
his ttpiscopate by suing his jiredeceeaor's 
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Ctrton for ^Ujnclatian and waat« ot the 
ptope rtj of the see, for which he ncoytmi 
TBI7 kive duna^ee. He itontlj rasisted the 
mebogolitioal Tuitation of hu diooeee by 
Aichbuhop Stratford, and rtirrad up the 
citiiena cu Norwich to make common cauae 
with him. On die king's interpoaitionou the 
jprimato'a behalf, SO Nor. 13^, the oitisena 
yielded, bnt the old man omtinued oboti- 
Bsta, and appealed against the archbishop to 
the pope. He made nimself deteeted by the 
nuxiu of hit cathedral by hi* determined at- 
tempt to introduce a Btnctflr ayttem of disci- 
pline, and to reduce the conrent to greater 
subordination to the bishop, ' HuffarinK them 
to do nothing in their house but what he 
liked, fluckiiigdowii and preferring amongst 
them whom lie listed, deling so rigorouelr 
with them that it got him the hatred of bD. 
men, which proved his deatniction ' (Blokb- 
FIBLD, ffirt. <f Norfolk, ii. 359). Hie death, 
which took ^ace at his manor of Revering 
ham on 19 Dec. 1S43, was populaitj attri- 
buted to ptUBon administered to ^™ by his 
aenrants at the tnatigatioa of his monks. 
Such suspicions were very common in the 
middle ages, and there seems to be no ground 
fbr Uie charrs besides vulgar report. The 
death at an mA man of serantT-nina requires 
no such explanation. With ul his &ultB of 
temper and character, Bek is described as 'a 
man of laaming and principle, and fearless 
and infiexible wnen standing up for what ha 
beliaved to be right ' (Jemoff, iHooaaa Hm- 
ton/ qf Nonoich, US). 'Re appears to have 

Eliimiiiiiil learning, 'his beat preferment 
ing beetowsd on graduates of the univei- 
(ities' (ib.) He seldom left his diocasa 
during his episcopate, but its duration was 
too short and his own years much too ad- 
vanced, to allow of his doing much to bring 
about toerefbnne his predecessor's scandalous 
n^ligance rendered necesaaiy, 

[Oedwin, D* Pmndibns, il U ; 'Wbatton's 
Ai^ia Saum, i. 4U ; illDmefleld'i Hist, of Nor- 
folk, ii. 358-9 ; La Hera's JTaati, ii 13, 93, 4S4 ; 
HaiL Ha 3720.] E. V. 

BEK, THOMAS I (A 1298), bishop of St. 
David's, was the second son of Walter Bek, 
baron (A Ereeby, Lincolnshire, and the elder 
brother of Antony Bek I [q, v, J, the bishop of 
Durhamandpatnarchof Jerusalem. Thomas 
Bek, like his brothers, rose high in the royal 
fiivour, and filled Beveral important offices of 
State. In 1369 be became chancellor of the 
univergity of Oxford (Le Nete, Fatfi (ed. 
Hardy), ill 464 ; SxiTii, AjotaU of Vniver- 
nbf ColUge. p. 12): in 1274 he was keeper 
of the wudrobe to Edward I (Rixeb, F<cd. 
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1619); <m 39 Sept. 1378 he was one of thft 
lords of parliamentjnwent at Weatmin*t«t 
when Alexander IITof Scotland did homaga 
(■A. p-SeS); in 1379 he becamelordtreaaurer 
(Pat. 1 Edta. I,m. 7) ; and in the same year 
was entrusted with the keeping of the great 
seal dnriiur Edward's absoica in France 
(RnxB, fiBd. L 676). His eocleeiastical 
preferments were also many and lucrative. 
He held the rectories of Silkstone, Yorkshire, 
and Wainfleet All Saints, Lincolnshire. In 
1376 he was archdeacon of Dorset {Pat. S 
Etta. IX and attended on Edward I and 
Queen Eleanor, 18 April 1278, on their 
visit to OlastonboiY to inspect the relics 
of King Arthur (Yikklbt, Meam. So^J) 
Ha was archdeacon of Berkshire in 1380 
(PBTxm, CkiUeet. torn. UL p. 108). Ob 
20 Jan. 1280 ha was presented \y the kmg 
to the prebend of Oastor in the cathedru 
of Lincohi (Le Neve, Fa*ti, iL 126 1 Pat, 
8 Edw. I, m. 23). The next year, Sunday, 
6 Oct. 13S0, Bek was consecrated bishop of 
St. David's in Lincoln Minster, by Arch- 
bishop Pecitham, assisted by six other bishops, 
including the Archbishop of Rages, or Edeasa. 
The same day the body of St. Hugh of Ava- 
lon was translated to the new shrine pre- 
pared fbr it in the recently erected ' Angel 
Choir ' in the presence of Edward I and nis 
queen and their children, bis brother Ed- 
mund of Lancaster and his wife the queen 
of Navarre, Archbishop Peckbam and other 
prelates, and 230 knights, with other nobles. 
The whole cost of this ma^ificent ceremonial 
andthe accompanying festivities was defrayed 
by the newly consecrated bishop (Oirald. 
OuiB. vii. 319, 220, Rolls Series). He sang 
his first mass in the diocese at Strata Florida, 
on 1 or 2 Fab. 1281, and was enthroned at 
St. David's (on St. David's day) 1 March of 
that year (Haddait and SruBBs, i. 628). In 
1382, when Edward was marching against 
Llewellyn and his brother David, the bishop 
of St. David's was ona of the bishops and 
abbots ordered on 20May tobavehtscontin- 
gent ready to join the king's forces (Rthbk, 
Tad.i.m}). In 1283 hecertified his having 
received letters from Pope Martin IV aUow- 



greea (16. p. 636). 'When in 1384 Archbishop 
Peckham made a metropolitical visitation 
of the Welsh diocese, Bek, as a last ex- 
piring protest on behalf of the ancient inde- 
pendence of the Welsh church, made an in- 
effectual remonstrance against the jurisdict ion 
of Canterbury. The protest was completely di*> 
Teiifarded, excommunication bein^ threatened 
if theopposition weraperseveredm. Tbevisi- 
tationwatiheld,and injunctions for the dioctisa 
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ilrera drawn up bf tho uchbisbop (Hu>9u 
•JidSTtTBBBjL 671-9; Wmaxiow, jliigL Sacr. 
a. 661 ; Wuxm, OaitoUia, ii. 106). The 
Hme Tear, m Strndaj, 26 Nov., Edward I 
and luB qn«ea viiited St. David'! ' peregrina- 
tionia cauaa,' and we tnaj aafelj ooncludo 
vera the piesta of the hiihop (AMgl. Saer. iL 
061). When at the cloae ctf the mmtt jeax 
hia brother Antony waa appointed to the 
■ae of Dnriuon, a dupute occuiring between 
the priw and the official of Yiak as to the 
n^t of instalment, that 'masterfdl prelate ' 
aettled the matter hf «*Uing in hia brother 
of St. David's to perform the o&ea (ib. L 747). 
In 1287 Bek completed the imprafect capi- 
tular bod^ of Bt. David's, which had eonsiated 
only ol a biriiop and dean in one person and 
a precentor, hf tlie addition at a chanoeUor 
ana* tieaanrer, together with a auh^tean and 
a snh-cbanter (Joheb and Freexut, pp. 301, 
93S). To extend the advantages m a re- 
sident bod^ of clei^ to the more nej^lsded 
parts of his wide-«^nvad diocese, he in 1283 
Rtonded the collc^ate church of Uangadac 
(Angl. Saer. ii. 661), which was very 
apeedilir removed to Abenwili, and in 
1387 another at Llandewi-Brefi (Lbuho, 
GMaetan. L 828)^ and a hospital at LIsw- 
haden, and obtained two weekly markets 
from the king for hia cathedral city (Johbb 
■od Frsuas, pp. SOO-2). "We leam from 
n survey of Sherwood Forest that Bek had 
a hermitage at Eastwait on Mansfield Hoor, 
HottinriiMaBhire, to which he was in the 
habit en retiring- for meditation. According 
to Bartholomew Cotton (deSegeEdvutTdoI, 
p. 177, Bolls Series), Bek was one of the 
many men of high rank who in 1290 were 
induced by the impassioned preaching of 
Azchbistinp Peckham to take tne cmas and 
■et out for the Holy I«nd 'aiBe ne tvneandi ' 
(Aimal. Xauut. {Omif}, iv. 886). If he 
actnaUy left England, which is not quite 
tmr t*^, ha returned in safety and died on 
IS May 1S9S, and wis succeeded by Bishop 
David Msrtyn. 

[Hsil. MS. 1730 ; Jocss and Freman's His- 
tmy of St. David's, i^. SBS-^OSj Le Neve's 
Tasti (mL BsidT) ; Jones's Fasti Ecd. Saiisb. 
vp. 188, IIT: Haddan sod Stubba's Conneiis 
sod Bed. Doe. i. tSS, 6S2-T ; Wtmrton's AngL 
Bsera; AddsI. Mshst. il Ul ; Rymer's Ftsdcra, 
vdL i. pt. it i Wilfcins's Concilia, iL 104.1 

BEK, THOMAS H (1282-1347), bishop 
of Lincoln, bom on 22 Feb. 1382, was the 
youngest at the three sons of Walter Bek 
of Luceby, constahie of Lincoln Castle [see 
Bek, family of], a kinsman of the bishops of 
|>uihsm and St. David's. Ills fiuher died on 






I. v.] (afterwards bishop of Ncnwich), 
y faacame watds at Antnony, bishop of 
rhanu Devoting himself to tb/B citnetX 
profeasioB, he sttamed considamble distino- 
tion, hein^ styled ' clericus nobilis etexcellena' 
by Walsingham fp. IDO). He hecame doctor 
ta canon law, ana in 1^36 received tiie n^ 
bendal stall of Clifton in the cathednu ot 
Lincok (La Nm Asb' (Hardy), iL 182). 
On the death of Bishop Bur^eish in D»- 
eember 1340 he succeeded to the bishoprie 
of linooln, being, it would seem, then at the 
papal court at Avignon. Though the royal 
assent was given to his election on I March 
1841, his consecntion was delayed by tha 
pope till the next year (MttBiMtrrH, 116, 
apud Ranr^ Fatti £bor. p. 489, note m), 
when it took place at Avignon on Sunday, 
7 July 1342, at the same time with Arch- 
bishop Zonche of York. Ha obtained lettera 
of protection to come to England fromRomej 
ana the teinporalitise of the sw wem testiMM 
to bun on 17 Sept. (i>M. 16 .fite. ///, p. S, 
m. 20). ffis enisoopate lasted only five year*. 
He dud on 2 Feb. 1346-7, and m his vrill, 
which is extant, he desired to be buried tm 
the north side of the et«ps leading from the 
chapter-house to the choir. 



BEEE, CHABLES TII2TONE (1800- 
1874), Abyssinian enilorei^ was bom at Step- 
ney, Middlesex, 10 Oct. 1800. He came of 
an ancient Kentish family, which, in tha 
twelfth century, gave its name to Bekea- 
bonme ; and there Beke himself reuded for 



private school in Hackney, and in 1820 ha 
entered upon a business career. His com- 
mercial pursuits called him from London 
to G«sioa and Naples. Upon his return from 
the latter plsce he detennined to sbaodon 
commerce, and entered himself at Lincoln'a 
Inn, where he studied law. While pursu- 
ing the I^^ profession, he publishsd several 
papers in the 'Imperial Msgaxine'and other 
periodicals concerning biblical and archswlo- 
gical research. Hia firat work of importance, 
entitled < Origiues Biblicffi, or Researches in 
Primeval History,' was published in 1B34, 
His olgect wss to establish the theory of the 
fundamental tripartite division of the lan- 
guages of mankmd, from which have arisen 
all existing 1snt;iisges and dialects. Dean 
Milman described the work as 'the first ab- 
tempt to reconstruct historv on the principles 
cjtheyoungscicuceofgeologyi' audfortbia 
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litenry «fibrt tlie uiuTenit; of Tiibuwan con- 
Ctned mpon tim tMthor the degrae ol doctor 
of vbHo^aabj. 

U 1^ uid 1836 Dr. Beke pnUubed 
a otmaidcaftble nomber of papers npoa tba 
vntings MOibutadto MuaMho, upon £g7pt> 
Hidiau, the Bed Sea of Scripture, and other 
ooUatenl antjtetM, and in tbe latter ytt he 
ma elected a feUow of the Societ; of An- 
tiqnaiiM. Inoonaidenktionof theaeEaalam 
wMicfaea Beke waa auooetanelj elected a 
ftOaw of the Statistical and %ro-E^ptiaB 
Societiea oi London, «f Uie Oriental Society 
ef Qsonianv, of the Royal Geographical 8»- 
eietiei of London and of Paris, and of the 
Jkaiatk Society. From Jnly 1837 till Hay 
'*"~' " ' I British acting consul at 

'" "te made his first journey 
, , b a Tiew not wJy to the 

opening op of emnmercial relations mth that 
atatfl and a4Joining coontries, but also to the 
■balitMu of the alaTe trade and the discovery 
of the aouroee of the Nile. ' His jonmeiy 
nenltBd in his tot making hnoira Uw tnie 
afcysieal stniBtiire of Al^aBima and of 
.._ . - t the 

that eontioent, and that the Uonntains of 
the Uoon of Ptolony are merely a portion 
ot the meridicnisl langv. Dr. Beke wan the 
tttt to aaeotain the remarkable depression 
irf the 8ak Lake, AsmJ. He fixed, 1^ astro- 
fimiMJ ofastfT^iona, the latitude of more 
than serefity stations, and ma^ed upwards 
of70/}OOaquare miles of country. Hevisitad 
and mappM the watershed between the N ile 
and the Hawaah, along a line of fifty miles 
northwaid of Ankober, and he discovered 
tiw existence of the' river Oojeb. He con- 
■tnicted a very valuable map of Gojam and 
Damot, and deteimined approximately the 
course of tbe Abai.' In this expeaition 
Bdw slso colliK:t«d vocabularies of fourteen 
languages and dialects spoken in Al^sainia. 
In Tecopiition of his discoreriea he received 
the gold medals of the Royal Geogn|^cal 
Societiea of London and Paris. 

After his return liom Ah^ssinia in 1843, 
fieke resumed his commercial pursnita in 
London, devoting the whole of nis laiaai^ 
kvwew, ta the sto^ t£ the qsestjons 
^Aidi deeply int^vauid him. Fnmi 1S44 
to 1848 many papers connected with Abys- 
aiuiau exploiation appeared liom hia pen. 
In the latter year he prepared a bill, which 
became law, anthorisiug Sritish consuls to 
solemnise marriages in foreign countries. 
During the ssme year he set on foot an ex- 
ploring expedition for the diworery of the 
Rpnrces of the Kile, the exptslitioo to pcno: 
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trate fiir the first time inlsitd,from thaooaa 
of Ftolemy'sBarbaricns Sinus, oppositaZansH 
bar, and todeaoMid therivertoEmt. The 
Prince Consort and other distingnisMd per> 



sappomtai 

cmunand it ; bat unfortvnately the leader 
was oompellJsd to abandon the undertakiii^ 
when it was only partially oompleted. It la 
stated that Obtain %eke became aware of 
Beke's plan in 1848: and later explwera 
have proved the soundness <rf his thetvica by 
discovering that T ^^^^ If yanaa ia within tiM 
basin of the Nile. 

In 1849 Beke was appointed sscretsry 
to the National Association lor the Protee- 
tion of Industry and Capital thnughont the 
British Eupbe, and on tite dissMutka erf 
that socie^ m 1868 be was formally (hanked 
throu^ the Duke of Richmtmd for his sec* 
vioec to theeauseof protection. Bf. Antoina 
d'Abbadie, a FVeneh traveller, having pnb- 
lisbed an account of his allied journey uto 
Kafia for the pvpoae of exploring the aomoaa 
rftbeNils^Bekeiasnedacriticalexaminatiwt 
of hia elaima, severely aitiosin^ his 'ft^ 
tended journey.' Hw Geon^hieal Society 
of Paris having awuded to H. d'AUbadie ita 
annual prise for the moat important disooveiy 
in geography, on the ground of hia teavel^ 
a warm controversy arose. The charges made 
hy Beke^ and M. d'Abhadie's defence, wera 
brought before the society, and after eott* 
siderable discusuon the society decided that 
no action should be takenj^and simply passed 
to the order of the day. Thisdeciaion beina 
rmsatisfactoiy to Beke, he returned the gold 
medal which had been awarded him in 1848 
for his travels in Abyssinia, and withdrew 
altogether from the society. 

In 1862 Beke edited for the Hakluyt 
Society Gerrit da Veer's ' True Description 
of Throe Voyages by tbe North-east, towards 
Cathay and Quna,' Notes were added to 
the work, which had also an historical in^i 
tniduction relating chiefly to the earlier voy- 
agee to Novaya Zonlva. The ensuing yeav 
he addressed the fWeign Office ami tha 
Board of Trade upon the snlgeot of poKtiM 



had married a gnnd- 
niece of Sb J. W. Herschel, but this lady 
dving in 1853, in 1866 he married secondly 
Miss Emily Alston, a Mauritius lady, the 
daughter of Hr. 'William Alston of Leicester, 
a claimant of tbe baronetcy of Alston. Ha 
had three years before become a partner in 
a Mauritius mercantile house, and in IB60 
he despatched a sailing vessel to the port of 
Uassowah for the purpose of endeavouring to 
open up commcrcitu relations with AbysMuiiii 
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The attampt proved ■ fkilure, bowerer, mnd 
•BtuledonBdMeonudQnblepecimikrFloM. 
Bvt Beke wmcMXMmTtwiedof thefeuibilitT 
of tatddithing ooBUBCMul reUtimu with 
At^Muua, thmt he applied, ihough luuuo' 
Matbdl^, to the Foreign Office for the ap- 
IKHntDuat of Britiih cmaul at Manowaii, 
with the oinect of dercJoping hi« 
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In 1880 Beke publiahed 'The Sotucea of 
the Nile; beii^ a General Surrey of the 
Baain of that Uivar and of ita Head 
Stieama. With the Historr of Nilotic 
Ditooreiy.' The work wu baaed upon the 
anthor'a eaaajr * On the Nile and ita l^btt- 
tariea,' and Tarioas subaequtiBt pADers. But 
moeh new infornution wis added. The 
ttuthor ahowed how the truth of his prsTioua 
contention* napecting thu interior of Africa 
had bam eatabUBhed by Captain Burton and 
otlter tmTellera ; and that the ' dark conti* 
nent' poaaeeaod fertile and genial regions, 
larpe nvera and lakea, and an immense popu- 
latUMi, which, if not ciTJlioed, waa yet to a 
large extent endowed with kindly mannera, 
humane dispoeitions, and induatnona babita. 
The writer thereforepreasad upon the aerioua 
conaidemtion of tbe Britiah merchant, as well 
la >^^« chriatiaja misakittary and philanUiffH 
piat, tbe neceaaity for opc^un^ u^ the conti- 
jBoit of Africa and ciTiliains ita mhalutanta. 

Dr. and Hra. Beka tiaTelled in Syria and 
Paleetine in 1861-62, 'for the purpoee of 
exploring and idantiiying the Barran, or 
Charran of Scripture, and other locahtie* 
mentioned in the book of Oeneais, in accord- 
wice with tbe opiniona axpreBsed in Dr. 
Beke'a " OriHiiea Biblicn" in 1834. They 
also tTBTclled in Egypt, in order to eee and 
induce the merchanta of £^7Pt to form a 
com^y for carrying out Br. Beke'a plana for 
opening up commercial relatione with cen- 
tral Anica, and for promoting the growth of 
Aotton in upper Egypt and the Soudan.' On 
their return, the trareUeia were publicly 
awarded the thanks of the Royal Oeographi- 
eal Society^ and several papers were the 
result of tnis Tisit to the East. Beke also 
entered into controyeny with Bishop Oolenso 
•n the subject of the exodus of the Israelites 
and the position of Mount Sinu. 

In 1664 Captain Cameron and other British 
subjects and missionaries were imprisoned by 
the King of Abyssinia for pretenaed insults. 
Beke at once undertook a journey to Abys- 
Mnia to uroe on King lleodore the ne- 
cessity of releasing the British consul and his 
fellow-prisoners, fiiike obtained the tempo- 
rary liberation of the prisoners, but his mis- 
sion appears to have beuii of quentionable 
prudence and to have irritattid tlie kin^, 
Ufhosc subsequent couUuu^ in again im- 
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Theodore. During the At^tainian difficult 
Beke f nmiahad m&pa, materials, and otlm ib- 
fbnuitioD to tlie BritiBh govMnment, and to 
Uie army, hj which many of (he dangers <d 
the expedititm ww* aTerted, and in M jeto- 
babilitj many lint Mved. Beke leoeiTed 
a gisnt of BOOL from the aeeretar^ of Mate 
fiw India, bnt lua &mify and friends r«- 
garded this remmtention aa Taryinadeqnato 
for public aerrices extending otbt a period 
of thirty or fbrty years, and culminatmg in 
his aid and adrice in connection with the 
Abyssinian campaign. In June 1668 Pro- 
fessor E. W. Brayl^, F.R.S., drew up a 
memorandum of the public services of Beka 
in respect of the Abyssinian expedition. 
Two years later the queen grantea Beke a 
civil-list pension of 1001. per annum in con- 
sideration of his gecoraphical reaearcbea, and 
especially of ' "' ' ■ ■■ 

Abyssinia. 

Amongst other questions of oriwital in- 
torest studied by Dr. Beke, that of the true 
location of Mount Sinai had always a spe^al 
fikscination for him. In December 1678 ha 
left England for Egvpt, aooonipanied by 
several scientific Mends, for the purpose of 
inveetigating this question in person. The 
Khedive of Egypt placed a steamer at his 
disposal, and the exploring party performed 
a tour round the alleged Mount Sinai, and 
made valuable discoreries along the coast of 
tbe gulf of Akaba. They occupied them- 
selves with tbe sites connected with the 
passage of tbe Red Sea by the Israelites, and 
afterwards proceeded into the interior, and 
discovered 'Mount Sinai in Arabia,' called 
by the natives Mount Barghir. In March 
1874, Beke arrived in England, and though 
apparently in good health, oonsidering hia 
advanced age, died suddeolr on 81 July 
ensuing. He waa buried at Bekeaboume on 
6 Aug. 

Alter his death his widow issued his mo«t 
important work, entitled ' Discoveries of 
Sinai in AraUa, and of Midian,' which waa 
accompanied by geological, bglanical, and 
concbological reports, plans, maps, and en- 
gravings. It was claimed for him that by 
this work he had paved tbe way for others 
to arrive at a final settlement of the whole of 
the important questions connected with the 
exodus of the Israelites. But the questions 
raised in his latest volume led to much con- 
troversy, his opinions being by some vehe- 
mently opposeJ. 

In addition to theworks mentitmed in the 
course of this biography, Dr. Beke was tbe 
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ftuthwof: l.'TheBritiahCkptiveainAbyB- 
aiuki'sublishedinlSBo. 3. < King Theodore 
ud lb. Huwm,' 1869. 8. 'The Idol in 
Hoieb,'1871. 4. 'Je«mttieHeraiah,'1872. 
6. ' Ducoveiy of the true Mount Sinfti.' 
6. 'Mount Siuai AVolc<mo'(l873) ; and muij 
ot'her sketches, pamphlets, and pi&pen. 

SrSeke'B Tvrioiu works: Summitr; of Bske's 
blishad vorks, bj his Widow, 1876 ; Aiunal 
gistar for 1871; TmuActioiis of Uw Soj&l 
Geographienl Society ; Ad Enquiry into H. A. 
d'Ablttdie's Joama7toKa1lA,1860; The Idol in 
Hnreb, 1 87 1 j Lettcis on tha Commeroe of AbjV' 
■iniH, 1BG3 ; Raporta of the British AsiociatJOD, 
1817 ; Tha Suoms of tha Nile, 1860 ; Views in 
Ethnofrraph; (new ed.). 1863 ; Henof tha Time, 
8thl£l aB.8. 

BErKISaAU,JOHN(1496P-1669>, scho- 
lar end diTine, wu born at BroodchalJie, in 
WiltshiTe, about 1496. His father, John 
Bekinsau, of Hartley Wespell, H&mpehire, 
ia supposed to bays belonged bo the Lancai* 
shire bmily of Becconaall (TunrnR) ; bnt 
HiMEe (SM. tf WiU», it. 163) argues that 
there waa a &mily of the name native in 
Wiltshire. 

Bekinsau 'was educated at 'Winchester 
School, and proceeded to New College^Oxford; 
he was made fellow of that society in 15S0, 
and took the degree of M.A. in 1626. At 
Oxford he was, according to Wood, esteemed 
'an admirable Grecian^ and on proceeding 
to Paris he read the Greek lecture in the 
nniversity, probaVilysoon after 1630, the year 
in which Francis I founded the rojral pro- 
feasoiBhipe and revived the study of Oreek 
at Paris. Having Mtumed to England, Be- 
kinsau married, and so vacated his fellow- 
ship, in 1536. 

His only extant work is B treatise 'De 
supremo et «b«oluto I^^gis imperio ' (London, 
1646), republished in Goldost's ' Monarchia 
in 1611; this work isdedicatedtoHenryVIU, 
< the head of the church immediate!; after 
Christ,' and af&rms the full supremacy of the 
king against that of the pope. The ail- 
ment proceeds mainly by quotations from the 
fiithers, of whom Chrysostom seems the fa- 
vourite. He was a friend of John Leland, 
who addreases a poem U> a fortbcoming work 
^ Bekinsan, and refers to the learning and 
Frisian ttudiea of its author (Lsum, " 
temia, p. 9). Bale gives a bad aceoun 
Bddnsan, alleging that his work on the su- 
ynmaey was on^ written for the sak 
Inore. The same biographer adds that he 
ntnmed to the Roman church in 1554^ ' like 
■ doR to bis vomit.' On the accessio 
EliMiethj Bekinsau retired to Sherbi 
ft vfllage m Hampshire, where he died, and 
WIS buried i» 20 Deo. ICGS. 



BEKYNTON, THOMAS U890 P-146ff), 
bishop of Bath and Wells and lord priv; 
seal. [See BacxivsTOK.] 

BELASYSE, ANTHONY, LL.D. (A 
16fi^), civilian, sometjmes called Bkllowb 
and Bellowsbssh, was a youngeir son of 
Thomas Belasyse, Esq. of Henknowle, co. 
Ihuham. He proceeded bachelor of the civil 
law at Cambridge in 1520, and was after- 
wards created LL.D, it is supposed, in a fordgn 
univernty. In 1626 he was admitted an ad- 
vocate. On 4 May 163S he obtained th« 
rectory of Whickham, co. Durham, b«ng co^' 
tated to it by Bishop Tunstal, who on 7 Jun« 
following ordained nim priest. In the sam« 
y«ar he was presented to the vicarage of St. 
Oswald in the city of Durham. In 16S9 ha 
became vicar of Brancepeth in the same 
county, and about this time he resigned 
Whickham. His name is subscribed to tbe 
decree of convocation, 9 July 1 640, declaring 
the marriage of Henry VTII with Anne m 
Cleves to have been invalid. Later in the 
same year he obtained a prebend in the eol-' 

Xte church of Auckland and a canonry at 
tminster. Bonner, bishop of London, 
collated him to the archdeaconry of Col- 
chester on 27 April 1543 (NBWcoiTKr, Eeper~ 
Conum, i. 91), and it is said that on the same' 
day be obtained a prebend in the church of 
Ripon. He held also the masterihip of the' 
hospital of St. ICdmund in Qateehead, and 
hod a prebend in the collegiate church of 
Chester-le-Street. In January 1643-4 he 
woe installed in the prebend of HeydouT^ 
cum-Walton in the church of IJncoln. In 
1644 be was appointed a master in chance^, 
and on 17 Oct. in that year he was commi»>- 
aioned with the master of the rolls, John 
Tregonwell, and John Oliver, also maatere- 
in chancery, to hear couscs in the absence 
of Lord Wriotbesley, the lord chancellor 
(Htkbb, Jfeffcro, ed. 1713, iv. 56). 

Dr. Belasyse became master of Sherburne 
Hospital, CO. Durham, in or about 1646, in 
whichyear Henry VIH granted to him, Wil- 
liam lielssyse, and Maivaret Simpson, the 
site of the priory of Newburph in the county 
of Tork, with the demesne, Isnda, and other 
hereditaments; also certain manors in West- 
moreland which had pertained to the dis- 
solved monastery of Biland in Yorkshire. In: 
1646 he was holding the prebt^nd of Tim- 
berscomb in the church of Wells, and three 

S«rs later he waa instalipd prebendary of 
naresborough-eum-Bickbill in the church 
of York. In Januair 1661-2 his namw waa 
inserted in a commMJoa b; which oertaia' 
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^dees and c'lviliaiu were authorised to usieit 
Bii^op Qoodrich of Slf , the lord keeper, in 
hearing matters of chance^ (Strips, Ma- 
iHonaU, iL 296, 488, foL). It is said that he 
was eoe of the council of the north under 
Edward VE {Id. iL 4S8, fol.>, but the accu- 
racy of this statement has men questioned. 
On 7 June 1652 ha had a grant from the 
erowu of a canonir U the ehuich of Carlisle 
iCal/ftiJar(^StateFapera,Ihmettic,\M7-m, 

L40), though be does not appear to have 
m admitted to it, and his OMth occurred 
in. the fallowing moath. Having largely 
pnflted byUie apoliatMn of tka mcmasteries, 
be bestowed the Taloahle eatataa thu* ob- 
tained at Newburgh and elsewhere on his 
■ephew, ffir William Belasyse, irtuwe grand- 
son was eanoUed with the title of Fanotm- 
bng by Charlea L 

■ [Fom's JvdflM er Boglsiid. t. fll, 3T», 341; 
SortMi'i Durham, i. ISO, ISI, 140. il 341, iii. 
MT, '\y- (3) 83 ; Jtt Nara's FsMi (Hardy), i. 181, 
iL I6S, 842, iii. 1*7, 1S3; CaL of Scats Fapnw 
CDom. Ifi47-80>, 3S ; StiTpa'i Heaorlals {fa\X 
k. 631 : Original LMtan lelatin to tha Ensliah 
Bs&nuition, ad. BobiusoD, 380 « ; Coota's CiTi- 
liaa*,Sfi; Coopar'sAthaiiB Cantab. L MS.] 

T. 0. 
BELASTS^ JOHN, Buos BBUsimi 
(1614-16e^ was the seoond eon of T^mas, 
fint Lord Faneonbm. Ibe first Lord Fan- 
wmbwg (miwalled 'Bxtarj by Fuller in hii 
* W<nt£iea«(TorhBhire') was thsddestson 
of Sr HeniT BelasyM, fint baronet, and was 
by Charles I ervated is 1637 Banm Faneon- 
bergof Tarm, and in 1643 Vtseoont Fancon- 
bwg of Hmknowle. He died in 1663. His 
eldest son. Homy, who died befora him, 
taok some part in the proceedings in the 
Lone parliament at the time of U>e arrest 
of the five members (Olotbb, VititatuM 
t^ Yorkaldre; Notebook <^ Sir J. North- 
«Bte). His second eon was born about 1614. 
On the breaking oat of the civil war he 
joined the Iring at Oxford, and was by him 
at that place, cm S3 Jan. 1644-6, created 
Baron Belasjse of Worlaby, Lincolnshire. 
At his own charge he raised six regiments 
of bone and foot, was ^aced in command 
of a ' tertia,' and was present at the battles 
of Edgehni, Brentlbrd, and Newbury, at tbe 
eiegM of B^odinK, Bristol, and Newark, and 
finally at the battle of Naseby. He was also 
■opointed, at differenC timee in the course of 
the war, lieutenant-general of the king's 
fercca in the counties of York, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Derbv, and Rutland, and governor 
of York and Newark. After the restoration 
he was made lord-lieutenant of the East 
Biding and governor of Hull, and captain of 
the. guard <^. gentlemen ponsioneia. This 
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office he resigned in oonaequenm of a private 
quarrel ; he was then made governor of 
Taogier. Being unable to take the oath of 
conformity, he subsequently resigned that 
post also. That his repntatitm stood lugh as 
asoldier is proved I^ the bet that in the false 
information of "ntus Gates he, bunffacatholie, 
was designated as the leader of Uie catholio 
army which Oates pMeoded was in course of 
formation. In consequence of tliis information 
be was in 1678, together with other catholio 
lords, vii. AmndeU of Wardonr [see Amnr- 
DiLi., Hbitbt], Powis, Stafford, and Fetr^ 
committed to tbe Tower and impeached of 
hi^ crimes and ofieneea, but never brought 
to trial. Hie imprisooment of the catholio 
lords lasted till f^bnury 168S-4, when they 
were admitted to baiL Lord Bela^seatood 
hiri) in the favour of James IL ana was in 
1^ made first lord commissioner of the 



His eldest son. Sir Henry Belasyse, K.B., 
the husband of Susan A.nnine [see under 
AxMiirB, Sib Willum], died 1 
lather, and Lord Belasyse was sni 
the title by his gtandaon Henry, son of Sir 
Henry. On the death of the second Ixtrd 
Belasyse in 1692 the title became exUnct. 

[Dngdals'i Baronage ; FnUafi Warthias,Tork- 
■hira, p. 330 (tol.) ; Poster's Tiijtatioiii of York- 
shire, 1S84-1S13, and Padigrees of the County 
FamiKa* of Yorkshire ; Houy's Battloa of New- 
btuy, where is giran a vtfpj of the monoiiMatal 
bnis in St. OiW in tha Fields, tha ehnrdi wbare 
Lord Balaayse was bnrisd; Klopp'i Fall d«a 
Hanaea SUiart.] C F. K. 

BKUASTSE, THOMAS, Eahl Fkvoaw- 
BBKO (1627-1700), son of Henry Belasyse, 
and grandson of Thomas, first Viscoout 
Fanconberg, succeeded his srandfather in 
the viscounty of Fanconberg in 1663. Un- 
like his father and grandfather, be passed 
over to the side of the parliament, and sub- 
aequently became a strong adherentof Crom- 
wetl, whose third daughter, Mary, he married 
in 1667. He anin became a royalist at the 
restoration, and was appcnnted a member of 
the privy council of Charles U, captain of the 
guard (in which office he tucceedea his nncle), 
and ambassador in Italy. He was one of the 
noblemen who joined in inviting William 
to England, and was by that Inng raised 
in lW9 to the rank of earL He died in 
1700. 
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NovB ScotU [see BsBwroM), Sib loan Poo], 
Knd grandson of WiUiftm Belcher, gormioT 
of the ume colonj', entered the imtj in 1812, 
Mid, after cerring in wvanl ehipa in the 
Uhumel and on Uio Hewfbimdkiid atation, 
wu in 1816 • midjliipnuut of the Superb, 
with CftptAin Ekina, mt the bombazdiMDt of 
Alpere. He iraainadelieiit«)uuit<m31Jul7 
1818, and aAtu oontinuoua, thouffh aiii]npoi<- 
tant eervice, wm in 1835 appointed ta ■ninant 
■urve;or to the BLotaom, then about to aail 
for the Pacific Ocean and Behring Straite [eee 
Bbbohei, Fbbdbkicx WiluaiT] on a rojr- 

rof diacoTerj which lasted over mors tlian 
e yean. He was made commander 
le Manh 1829, and from Haj 1830 to Sep- 
tamberl883 commanded the ^tna, employed 
ontbe iiuTer of part* of the weit and north 
ooaM* of Anrica, and Uirough the irinter of 
1833 in tJie Douro, (or the protection of 
Briti<h iatereats dnring the Knuirle between 
the parties of Doms Pedro sod HigneL The 
leeolte of the .Etna's woi^ were afterwarda 



On payinff off tlie .£tna. Belcher wa« em- 
ployed for some time on the home survey, 
principally in the Iriah Sea, and in NoTomber 
1836 was appointed to the Sulphur, snrvey- 
ing ship, then on the west coast of South 
Americaj from which Captain Beechey liad 
heen obliged to invalid. Dnring the next 
dbree yeaia the Sulphur was busily employed 
on the west coast of both North and South 
America, and in the end of 1888 received 
otdera to return to England by the western 
loute. Aitw viutinR several of the island 
gnope in the South Pacific, and making snch 
observations as time pwmltted. Belcher ar- 
rived at Singapore in October 1840, where he 
was ordered back to China, on amount of the 
war which had hrolten out, and during the 
feUowiag ^r he was .actively enraiged, 
Biore especially in operations in ^e Canton 
Kver. The Snlpbui finally amvsd in Eng- 
land in July 1842, after a commission o* 
neariy seven years. Belcher had alT>eady 
been advanced to H>etrank,6May IS41,Bna 
beende)XwatedwithaC3. ihenow(January 
l&iS) reemved the honour of knighthood, and 
in the coune of the same year published hia 
' Narrative of a Voyage round the World per- 
fomed in HJU.S. Sulphur during the years 
1880-^ ' (3 vols. 8vo). In November 1842 
ke was appointed to the Samarang for the 
■nrvey of the coast of China, which the 
cent war and treaty had opened to our co 
vetee. Hore pressing neceesitiea, however, 
changed her field of^wcoi to Borneo, the 
Philippine Islands, and Forma«a, and on these 
and neightMuring coasts Belcher was 



ployed for nearly five years, returning to Eng- 
land on the last day of 1847. In 1846 he. 
mUiriied ' Narrative of the Voyage of H.H.S. ' 
!Ui»i«fHg ' (Z vols. 8vo), and in 1852 waa 
ipprinted to the command of an co^edition 
to the Arctic is saorehof Sir John ^anUin,' 
The appointment was an anfortunate one ; for 
Belcher, thou^ an ahle and ttzperieneedsmv 

r, had neither the temper nor the tart 

sry for a commanding olHeBt under cir- 
incM of peculiar difflcnltf. Perhapana 
of equal ability has ever succeeded in- 
inspiring so much penonal dislike, and thecne- 
tomary exercise 01 his authority did not mak* 
' rctioierviceless tnins. Nc^ did any happy 
cceas make amends ni much discomfort 
d anninance ; and his expediUon is disd»> 
goished (imn dl other Arctic npeditions u 
the one in which the coatmanding offioar 
showed an nndne haste to abandon &s ehipe 
when in diffienltiea, and in which one of the 
ships soabandonedreecned henelf ftam die ice, 
and waa pckad np floating ft«ely in the open 
Atlantic. Belcher has himself told the atory 
IB a WOTk pnUishad in 1866 with the mtdo-- 
what extravagant title of ' The Last of the 
Arctic Voyages' f2 vols. 8vo), with whidi 
may be compared the description of the aban- 
donment ol the Resolute given by the lata 
Admiral SherardOsborn in nis'IKMoveryof a 
North-weat Passage' (4thed. 1886), pp. 262-6.' 
Belcher was never employed again, although 
in due course of seniority be attained his &g 
II Feb. 1861, became vice-admiral 3 April 
1866, and admiral 20 Oct, 1873. He woe 
also honmaed with a K.C.B. 18Man;h 1887.^ 
He passed the remaining years of his life in' 
litenry and scientific amusements, and died' 
18 March 1877. Besides the works already 
noted, he published in 1836 'A Treatise on 
Nautical Surveying,'longastandardworkon 
the subject, though now obsolete ,' in 1866, 
' Horatio Howara BrentoUj a Naval Novel 
(3 vols. 8vo), and an exceedingly stupid one i 
and in 1867 edited Sir W. H. Smyth's 
' Sailors' Word Book,' 8vo. 

[O'Bymo'a Kanl Bicig. Diet.; Jonmsl of the 
Say, Oei^. noe. (1877), zlvii. p. czxxvi ; Add. 
TSa. SMOn, f. 138.] J. K. L. 



was imprisoned, with others of his bntthren, 
for refusing to take the oath of the royal gupre- 
maey, and decl&rins the king (Henry VIII) 
to be a heretic. He wrote a sermon on the 
text^'Beholdithev that wearsnft clothing are 
in kings' houses (Matt. xi. B), in which be 
lashed the vices of the court and the avarice- 
and inconstancv of the clergy. At the in- 
of Thomas Wriuthesley (aftus. 
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wuda lord dunoeUor tnd earl of South- 
unMon), some of the frian were relesaed, 
batBdehumwu excepted. He died in New- 
gate of atamtioD on 3 Aug. IS.*^. A copj 
of hi* aermotij which was found in the pmon 
after his death, waa brought bo Hem? VIII, 
who was at flnt affected hy it, but afterwards 
had it burnt. Another coot was preoerved 
bj the friars, and IlionusBbuichier, writing 
in 1663, ezpreeeee a hope that it maj be pab- 
lished, which, m far aa we know, waa nerar 

[BonrGhiar'sHietonaEecIeBiaitieadeMutTTio 
Fratmm Ordinis Uinonun ; Sanden's Historia 
SohumatiB Acgticani, p. 127; Waddioft's An- 
tialM Minorum, xri. 418; Soiptona Hinoram; 
Collec(aa«a An^rh-Minoritica, pt. L 240 ; Ait- 
gslu a 8. Praiwiico (K. Itason}, Certamsn Sara- 
{Ucnm ProriiKiK A^lia.] C T. H. 

BELOHIKR, DAUBRIDOCOUKT, or 
DAWBRIDGE-COURT (1580P-1621), dra- 
matist, the son of William Belchier, Esq., 
of Gilleeborougb, in Northamptonshire, waa 
admitted, in company with hia brother John, 
a fellow-oonunoner of Corpue Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 2 March 1697. He after- 
warde remored to Cliriat Church, where, on 
g Feb. 1600, he took the degree of B.A. 
A few jrears later he eettled in the Low 
CoDntriea, and in 1617, when he was residing 
in Utrecht, he traiLilated.&om the Dutch — 
but it cannot now be traced from what ori- 
ginal — a piece which he published in London 
■n 1618, 'Hane Beer Pot, hie Invisible 
Comedy of See me and See me not,' which 
WBH stated to bave been ' acted in iJie Low 
Countries bran honest company of Health 
Ihinkers.' This play was anonymous, and 
was attributed to Thomas Nash by PhillijM 
and 'Winatanley, The author admits that it 
is neither tragedy nor comedy, but a plain 
conference of three persons, divided into 
three acts. Belchier was the author of 
Tarions other poems and translations, but 
none of them appear to have been printed. 
He presented to Corpus Christi College a 
silver cup with the umily arms upon it, 
' Paly of 6 or, and gul, a chief vaire.' He 
died at Utrecht in loSL 

[Wood's Fasti Ozoa.(Blin),!.IfiS; Uartan'B 
History of Conms CfariaU College (ITflS), p. »0.] 

BELOHIEB, JOHN (1700-1765), sui^ 
geon, was bom at Einretoo, Surrey, and 
educated at Eton. On leaving school he 
was apprenticed to Cheaelden, head surgeon 
at St. Thomae'a Hospital. By perseverance 
Belchier became emment in his profession, 
and ID 1730 he was appointed surgeon to 



Beler ' 

Hospital. 

fellow of the Royal Society, and his name 
appears on the list of the covm<^ from 1768 
to 1772. He contributed some papers t« 
the society's ' Philoet^hical Transactions.* 
On Belchier's retirement from the office of 
su^ieoa of Quy*! Hospital he was elected 
one of ita goremors, and also a goveraor of 
St. Thmnas^s HoeptaL He had an exagge> 
rated reverence for the name of Ony, sayu^' 
'that no other man would have sacri- 
ficed 160,OOOJ: fbr the benefit of hia fellow- 
creatures.' In the ' Gentleman's Hagaiiue' 
for 1743 is the following story : ' Une Stephen 
Wright, who, aa a patient, came to Hr. Bel- 
chier, a surgeon, in Sun (Jourt, being alone 
with htm in the room elapt a pistol to his 
breast, demanding his money. Mr. Belchier 
offered him two ruineas, which he refused; 
but, accepting of six p^neas and a (fold 
watch, as he was putting them in his pocket 
Hr. Belchier took the opportunity to seisa' 
upon him, and, after a striugle, aecuied him.' 
Belchier died suddenly in Sun Court, Thread-^ 
needle Street, and was buried in the foandei'a 
vault in the chapel attached to Guy'a Hoa- 
pitaL 

[Fhilo8ophi<al Transullons of the London 
Bcnral Society, abridged; OeuL Hag. 1786.1 
P. B. A. 

BELEB, ROGER DE (d. 182A), judge, 
was son of William Beler, and pranibon oT 
Roger Beler, sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1256, 
His mother^ name was Amicia. That the- 
family was settled in Leicestershire we know 
from a license obtained by the judge in 1316* 
to grant a lay fee in Kirkby-by-Melton, on- 
the Wrethek in that county, to the warden 
and chaplains of St. Peter, on condition of 
their performing religions services for the 
benefit of the souls of himself and his wife' 
Alicia, his father and mother, and ancestry 
generally. In the civil dissensions of the' 
period, in which Piers Oaveston lost his life, 
Beler was of the Earl of Lancaster's party, 
and in October 1318 was included in the 
amnesty then granted to the earl and hia 
adherents. Shortly afterwards be received a 
I grant of land in Leicestershire as the reward 
of undefined ' laudable services ' rendered by 
himtotheking. In the same year thaoffioea 
of bailifif and steward of Stuleiord, in Leieea- 
tersbire, of which apparently he was already 
tenant, were entailed npon tum. In this year 
he was one of a commisaioB for the trial of 
sheriffs and other officers accused of extortion 
in the counties of Buckingham, BedFurd, and 
Northampton. Inl322hewaiicreate(lbaronof 
the exchequer in the room of John do l-'oxle, 
and plixed on a special commiasioii to itj 
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MTtun ' malefactors and diaturbera of the 
peace' who hod forcibly broken into and 
pUIaged certun manors belonging to Hugh 
in Denpenser (amongat whom were Ralph 
and Roger la Zousch), and upon onothei com- 
miBBion for the same purpose in the following 
year. In 1324 he Mt on a commiasioa for 
the trial of perton* charged with complicity in 
• riotatBocheater. Oa29Jan.l336-e, while 
on hia way irom Kirkbj to Leicester, he waa 
murdered in a valley near Bareaby by one 
Eustace de Folrille and his brother. A com- 
mtasioa for tlie trial of the murdarers issued 
next month, Roger la Zousch of Lubeathorp 
and Robert Ilelewell being indicted as acces- 
sories. They fled from the kingdom, and their 
goods were confiscated. One Eudo or Iro la 
ZouschwaH'appealedortbemurder by Alicia, 
and, being also threatened with death by Hugh 
le Despenaer, made his escape to France, and 
died in Paris at Martinmas. Process of out^ 
lawiT issued against him unlawfully after his 
death, for the removal of which his eon Wil- 
liam petitioned parliament next year (1327). 
Alicia survived her husband by nearly twenty 
years, dying in lUi. The judge left an heu 
named Roger, who, being an infant, became 
a word of the crown. Alicia was placed in 
possession of the estates in Leicesterahire 
during his ninoritv. The judge was buried 
»t Eirkby in the church of St. Peter, where 
a monument in alabaster, representing him 
as a knight in complete armonr, was extant 
at the date of publication of Nichols's 'His- 
tory of t«iceatershire' ^1795), thoogh the lines 
of the drapery were with difficulty traceable. 
[Ihutdale's Honaai. vi. Sll ; Hadoz's Bxch.ii. 
140 ; Tanner's Not. Honsst.. 34S ; Abbrev. Rot. 
Orig, i. 230, ii. 6, ITl ; P"!, Writs, iL S22, 
1647 ; Rot Fori. ii. 482 ; Kiohnls's loicfsL t. nt, 
ii. 326, ii. pt. i. 230 ; Foss's Jndgea of Engtond.] 
J.M. B. 

BELE8ME, ROBERT De, Ei^ or 
Shrkwbbdbi (Jl. 1098), [See BkllSjib.] 
( A 

I sherin of Worcestei 
again in 1184, of Wiltahire 1180-82, of Lei 
cest«rshtre and Warwickshire in conjunction 
with Ral^ Glanvill 1185-87, and alone 
118&-90. Heappearsasajusticeitinerant for 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire in 1177, ' 
the following year for Lincolnshire, and 
1179, on the redistribution of circuits which 
then took place, he was SMigned for the 
eartem circuit. 

On several ocrasions between the It 

J ears of Henry H's rei^ and the third of 
ohn, 1201-2, we find him acting as tallager 
in various counties. He is classed as a baron 
in the record of a fine levied before him 

TOI.IT. 
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the exchequer in 1183, and in 1189-90 we 
find him acting with the barons in assessing 
imposta in the midland counties. He was 
lora of the manor.of Shene in Surrey, and of 
that of Wroiton in Oxfordshire. He married 
Emma, daughter and coheir of John de 
Keynes, by whom he had several sons, of 
whom die eldest was named Herv ey after his 
grandfather, and the second Uichael [q.v,]. 
The lost fine recorded by Dugdale oa having 
been levied before him la dated 1199. Rio- 
babty he died early in the thirteenth century. 
On his death his estates passed to his eldest 
son, Hervey, who, however, dying in 1207-8 
without issue, was succeeded by hie brother 
Michael, who paid a fine of 1(XM. npon the 



[HovFd(ni,ed.8tQbbs,ii.lDl,' Mndox*! Ezch., 
i. 82, 118, 180, 6GS, 705,788; FoIIbt's Worthies. 
137, ISe, 17S; Rot. CBiioe]1.,S John, 238; Finss 
(Hantsr) Pmf. zxi-zxiii ; Pipe Roll 1 Hie, I, 36, 
89, 103, IIS, 160,336; DngdiOe's Chron. Sur, 6 ; 
Manning and Bray's Surrey, i. 406.] J. H. B. 

BELET, MICHAEL (Jl. ISSS), judge, 
second son of Michael Belet, the judge of 
Henry U's reign, is commonly atyled Mogiater 
Michael Belet on account of his pnfeasion of 
civilian and canoniat. He was presented in 
1200-1 by the king to the living of Hindes- 
ham in the diocese of Norwich, In the roU 
Se Ohktis for 1201 occurs the curious me- 
morandum, of which the following ia a trans- 
lation : ' Msst«r Michael Belet ofiers the 
lord the king, on behalf of his sister, 40 marks 
for the hand of Robert de Candos, which 
is in the gift of the lord the king. And 
Oeoffirey Fiti Peter is authorised to accent 
the aforeaaid fine of 40 marks, provided it be 
for the profit of the king so to do, because if 
that be ao, it is granted to him because he is 
in the service <S the king,' In 1203-4 he 
was presented by the king to the living of 
Setbu^ham (now Serberghom, near Hewtet 
Newmarket) m the diocese of Carlisle. At 
a subsequent period, the precise date of which 
cannot be fixed, he incurred the ' ill will ' 
(maletMlentia) of the king, who caused him 
to be ejected &om his manor of Shene in 
Surrey, which he held upon the tenure of ' ser- 
geanty of bntlery ' to the king, and only re- 
instated him (in 1213) upon payment of a 
fine of 600 marks. He was not at the same 
time restored to the office of royal butler, of 
which he had also been deprived. On the 
whole, however, Belet seems to have been a 
faithful servant of the king, and in 1216 he 
received the lands of one Wischard Ledet, 
who is described ss bebg ' with the king's 
enemies.' In 1223he was am>ointedreceiver 
of the rents of the see of Coventry, and in 
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13S5 ftutlifor of the accounU of thejuatices ' 
to whom the collection of the qumzime was 
suiffned, and himself assigned to collect it 
in Norths mptonshiro. This is probftbly the 
T«a«oii whv Dugdale includes him among the 
llATons. He is mentioned b; Matthew Fans 
in 1236 as playing his part with due solem- 
nity as rojal butler on the occasion of the 
banquet in honour of the marriage of the king 
with HleanoT of Provence. Some few years 
weriotuly, probably in 1230, he founded at 
Wroxton ■ priory for canons regnlar of the 
order of St. Augustine, endowing it with the 
manonofWtoxtouandBalescote. Thegrant 
was confirmed by a charter of Henry HI. 
The priory or abbey, as it came to be called, 
— 'mued in existence till the dissolution of 



Toligioui houses in Henry VIll's reign. The 
IwopeitT afterwards came into the family of 
the earu of Downe. The present tenant, the 
Baroness North, Is a descendant of the lord 
keeper Guilford, who married a sister of the 
laat earl of Downe. A few fragments of the 
original building are preserved in the exist- 
ing structure, which was erected between 
1600 and 1618 by the ewl of Downe of that 
day. 

[Bot. Chart TS. 134; Itot. Clani. i. 288; 
Teata de Hevill, a2«a; Mndox's Excb. L 462, 
474. ii.291 ; Eotde ObL et Fin. (HardT), 180; 
Matthsw ^ris, ed. Loard, iii. SS8 ; Manning 
and BraVa Sumy, i. 40S ; Tannar'B Not. Mooast., 
Ozfindifliie : Skelton'a Rngmved UlnaljationB of 
Oxfiirdshin^ Bloxham Hnndrni; Burke's Visi- 
tatiMi of Seata and Amu, ii. tSS] J. M. B. 

182 PI 
the often-printed ' Rationale A 



ftn Engliahman by Pits. According to ' 
ner, however, hie u^omen was Anglicus. 
He is said by Henricus Oandavensia (d. 1293) 
to have been rector of a theological school at 
Paris. Albericus Trium Fontium (Jl. 1241) 
describes him underthe year 1183 aa flourish- 
ing inthe church of Amiens ((Arrm. AJberid 
apud LEIBinn, ii. 36S^, Possevinus, appa- 
rently quoting from Essengrenius, has as- 
■igned him a very di&rent dat«— 1338_ 
which basbeenadopted by Pits,and, according 
to Ondin, by some lat«r writers. Ths latest 
author footed l^ Beleth seems to be Rupert 
Tnitiensts, who died in the year 1136 (see 
£ae»»Mife, c. 123). The chapter in the ' Ra- 
tionale ' on the feast of the InTontion of St. 
Stephen, instituted in the fifteenth century 
(Mishb), is evidently a late insertion. Be- 
tides the ' Rationale, two other works have 
been attributed to Beleth — a collection of 
sermons, and a treatise entitled 'Gemma 
Animte. The 'Rationale' seems to have 
heen printed several times during the course 
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pUcea. In later yeexB it 
Migne'8'PBttol(^ueCurBU8,'TDLcciL Hauy 
manuscripts of this work used to exist in 
England. Pits mentions two in the private 
libraries of Baron de Lumley and Walter 
Cope. Tanner adds two others, to be found 
respectively in the Royal Library at Woet- 

inster (now in the British Museum), and 

, the Bodleian at Oxford. 

[Fits. 8S8; Posscrriniu, Apparatus Sacer, i. 
83S; Fabricina, Biblioth. Lat. iv. S6 1 Ondin 
De Scriptor. Eccl»ast. ii. IGB8; Dn 50018/1 
Historia Univsra, Parinsni. ii. 749 ; Tanner, and 
anthoritin cited abova ; a list of the various edi- 
tions of the Rationale is giren by Fabriciui.l 

BELFAST, EutL op. by courtesy (i 827- 
1863). [Bee CHioosnBB, Fudbbick Wil- 

BELPOBD, WILLIAM (1709-1780), 
artillery officer, was bom in 1 709, and entered 
'' royal Foment of artillery on its forma- 
asaca<totonlFeb.l726. The regiment 
of artillery was not yet of much importance 
as a component part of the army, for Marl- 
borough had always employed Danish, Dutch, 
and German adventurers as gunners, and hau 
not laid much importance upon securiitf 
English artillerymen. King George 1, Lord 
Stanhope, and an Robert Walpole eJl saw the 
importance of this branch of the service, and 
AlbertBorgard [q.v.] was allowed to raise the 
royal regiment of artillery in 1726. Young 
Belford soon showed his aptitude for learning 
all that was then to be learned of the science 
of artillery, and was promoted fireworker in 
1729, second lieutenant in 1737, first lieu- 
tenant in 1740, and captain-lieutenant or 
adjutant in 1741. In that year he served in 
the expcHlition to Carthagena, and gave such 
satisfaction that he was promoted captain in 
1742. He then served in the camfuigns in 
Flanders in 1742-4S, and was present at the 
battle of Dettingen, and was promoted a 
major in the army by brevet in 1745. He 
next commanded the small force of artillery 
attached to the Duke of Camberland's army 
at Culloden, and ' by his spirit and faoldueaa 
checked the vigour of the cuns, and gave the 
victoiT,' for which Mgnal service he was pr^ 
moted lieut«nantHX)&nel in the arm^ by 
brevet. He then commanded the artillery 
in Flanders in 1747-8 and at the battle of 
Fontenoy, and was promoted lieutenant 
colonel in his reffiment in 1748, and succeeded 
Albert Borgard, the founder of £he raiment, 
as colonel commandant at Woolwich in 1751. 
He held this import«nt post till he was pro- 
moted major-general in January 1758. He 
had then to surrender the comntind of th« 
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ngiment, but received the command of the 
Woolwich district, with the important charge 
of the Warren, as the arsenal was then called. 
He waa promotsd, in due course, lieutenant- 
general in 1700, and Beneral in 1777. On 
Uie outbreak of the Otirdon riots, aaya the 
'Gentleman's Magocine/ the rioters meant 
to bum the Warren. ' But General Belford 
had made such dlBpoeitions that 40,000 men 
could not have forced the aisenal. Thia im- 
portant service, and the despatching trains of 
•rtiller]' to the different camps, kept him on 
Iiorsebaclc d«y and night. Sucheztraordinar]r 
fatigue, such unremitting application, burst a 
blood-Teaael, and brought on a fever, which 
carried him off in a few days' {Oentlemarit 
Jfi™wm«,vol.l.,1780,p.S47). GeneralBel- 
ford died at the Warren, Woolwich, on 1 July 
1780, and was succeeded in his command by 
luB eldest son, who was also an officer in tha 
artillery. Belford seems to hare been a ver^ 
competent officer, and to have greatly contn- 
bnt^ to the high position since taken by the 
loyal regiment ; he contributed a curious little 

Kmphlet, 'Colonel Belford's March of the 
■tillery,* to Miiller's ' Treatise on the War 
in Flanders, pubLshed in 1767, and he was 
tliB first officer to introduce the fife into the 
English army by brinnng over a Hanoverian 
fifer, named Johann Ulricb, in 174B, who 
taught the flfers of the royal artillery. 

[Gent. Mag. 17S0; Kana*! List of Ofitcers of 
the Royal E^ment of Artillery, Snd ed. ISSe, 
p.ieflnot«!] H. M. B. 

BELPOUR, HUGO JOHN (1802-1827), 
author of yoeaa signed St. JoHlt DoRSBT, 
was bom m or near London in 1802. He 
was the eldest child of Edward Belfour, of 
the Navy Office, by his wife Catherine, 
daughter of John Greenwell, of the India 
Honse ( Gent. Mag. May 1801). Before the 
completion of his nineteenth year, Belfour 
produced ' The Vampire, a Tragedy in five 
acts, by St. John Itarset,' 8vo, London, 1st 
and 2nd editions, 1821. Tlie scene is liud 
in Egypt. The second edition was inscribed 
* To W. C. Macready, Esq.,' to whom the work 
had been submitted in manuscript. Belfour 
ftlso wrote ' Monteiuma, a Tragedy in five 
acts, md other Poems, by St. John Dorset,' 
evo, London, 18S2. In Hay 1826 he was 
ordained, and 'appointed to a curacy in 
Jamaica, with the beat proepecls of prefer- 
ment' (Gent. MoffJ). He died in Jamaica in 
September 1827, 

[The Vumpiro, a tragi^y, 1821 ; Gent. Mag. 
Hsy 1801, JnnuHry 1816, September 1818. and 
December 1827; HolkettnndlJving'i Dirtioimry 
of the Aponymuu'iHDd PseudoD^'moui Literature 
of Great Britain, L^linburgh, 18S2.1 

A.n.o. 



BELPOUH, JOHN (1768-18*2), waa an 

orientalist and miscellaneous writcr,of whom 
little In recorded, except that he was a member 
of the Royal Society of Literature, and that 
he died in the City Boad, London, in 1842, 
at the age of seventy-four. His works are: 
1, 'Literary FablesimitatedfromtheSpaniah 
of Yriarto,' London, 1806, 8vo, 2. 'Spanish 
Heroism, or the Battle of Roncearalles J ame- 
tricalroniance,'London,1809,8vo. 3. 'Music: 
a didactic poem from the Spanish of Yriarto, 
London, 1811, 8ro. 4. 'Odea in h^our oT 
His Boyal Highness the Prince Begentj with 
other poems,' 1812; only twenty-five copies 
printed. 5. ' The Psalms of David, according 
to the Coptic version, accompanied by a literu 
translation into English, and by the version 
of the Latin Vulgate, with copious notes, in 
which the Tariations from the ori^nal text 
are noticed, the corniyfions in the Egyptian 
text pointed out, and its numerous sanities 
with the Hebrew for the first time deter- 
mined,' 1831 ; manuscript in British Museum, 
1110 E. 81. 6. ' Remarkson certam Alpha- 
bets in use among the Jews of Morocco,' 1836. 
In the ' Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature of the United Kingdom,' iii. 136- 
142, with plates, Belfour also revised, cor- 
rected, and au^ented the fifth edition of 
Kay's ■ English FroTerbs,' London, 1813, Sto. 
[Biog. Diet, ot Living Anlhoie (ISlfl), 19 ; 
Oeat. Mag. N. 9. xriii. 213 ; Watta's Bibl. Brit.; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mns,] T. C. 

BELFRAGE, HENRY, D.D. (1774- 

1836), divine of the Secession church, was 
son of the Rev. John Belfra^, minister of 
the first Associate congregation in Falkirk, 
Stirlingshire, who was of a Kinross-shire 
family. The father was bom at Colliston on 
S Feb. 17S6, soon after the Secession. He 
had been called to Falkirk in 1768 ; married 
Jean Whyte, daughter of John Why te, a com 
merchant, who belonged to the congregation, 
and had I^ her five sons and seven dau^t«ra. 
Henry waa the fourth son, and waa Imm at 
the manse in Falkirk on 24 M:arch 1774. 
From the first he was destined by his parents 
to be a minister of the Gospel. He'ranaway' 
to school, while between lour and five, along 
with his elder brother Andrew. At ux he 
read Latin grammatically. He had the ad- 
vantage of a good teacher at the grammar 
school in James Meek. At ten he used to 
preach, and waa commonly spoken of as 
'the young or wee minister,' In bis thir- 
teenth year he proceeded to the university 
of Edinburgh, in 1786 (November), with his 
elder brother Andrew. He at once took a 
highplacein his Latin and Greek classee, and 
rend Latin, Greek, and Hebrew as readily sa 
l2 
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Eni^ligh. He entered the Theological Hall 
of hie church at Selkirk (under Geoi^re Iaw- 
Bon) in the autumn of 1739, i.e. in his fifteenth 
ye&r. HisattendaiieewuoTilyrequJred there 
for about eight weeki in the summer, and 
Belfrage managed, therefore, to carrr on bis 
■tttdles in the winter at the ' ''" 



hie nineteenth year. On 16 Mav 1793 be 
appeared for examination before his preehT- 
tary, and receiTed license on 1 Julj. Hia 
fittber'B eongre^tion at once invited him to 
be colleague with hia father on 31 Au^. 17B3. 
He was also invited ta eongregationa in 
Saltcoats and Lochwinnoch. The synod, or 
eupreme ecclesiaatical court, assigned him to 
Falkirk, in accordance vith hia own wish. 
Hfl was ordeined on 18 June 1794, The 
congref^tion was a lai^ and influential one, 
its flrat minister haviniir heen Henir, son of 
Balph Erskine, one of the fathers of tlie S«- 
cesBioa. He devoted himself energetically 
to bis pulpit and pastoral work ; he was the 
main rounder in 1812 of a charity school or 
ragged school which still exists, and of a 
Sunday school. 

Belfirajire be^n in 1814 a aeriea of religious 
publicationa. A first series of ' Sacramental 
Addresaes' appeared in 1812, and asecond in 
1821 ; and ' l4actical Bisconnes intended to 
promote the Happiness and Improvement of 
the Young' in 1817 (2nd ed. 1827). Other 
of Belfrage'e works were ; ' Sketches of Life 
and Character from Scripture and from Ob- 
servation (1822) ; ' Homtor to Familiea, or 
Piscourses on some of the Duties and Scenes 
of Domestic Life ' (1623) ; ' A Guide to the 
Lord's Tahle' (1823); 'Discourses to the 
Aired ' (18261 ) ' Counsels for the Sanctuary 
and for Civil Life' (1829); 'Memoirs of 
Dr. \Vaugh,'witbDr. Hay (1830); 'APor- 
trait of John the Baptist ' (1830) ; ' Practi- 
cal Exposition of the Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism ' (1822, and 2 vols. 1834) ; ' Select 
Essays ' (1833). He left behind him yarioiis 
manuscripts ready tor thepress. His ' Ex- 
position of tha Asaemblv*B Short-er Catechism' 
IB still in use in Scotland and oni colonies 
and in the United States. 

Belfragn married, in September 1828, Mar- 
garet Gardiner, youngest daughtor of Richard 
Gardiner, comptroller of the Customs, E^n- 
bnrgb. In 1824 the university of St. An- 
drews conferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of D.D., the more exceptional at that 
time, as it was obtained through a clergyman 
of the Established Church (Sir Henry Mon- 
erieff-Wellvrood, Bart). He died 16 Sept. 
1836, In 1637 was published 'Life and 
Correspondence of the Eev. Henry Belfrage, 
I>.D., by the Kev. John McKerrowand Rev. 
John Auc&rWe, with an Appendix on his 
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Works' (;8vo)— an authority on Scottith 

ecclesiastical history, 

[UcK«rro«and afa<ArIana;aIifeafB«lftagB; 
McKerrow'i History of SecsBiionChaTdi; LiVM 
it the Enkines, Qeorge Iawbou, and other S»> 
esstion divines ; local inqniritiL] A. Bi 0. 

BELHAVEN, ViBoomn; (1B74 P-IBSS). 
[Se« Donsus, Roshbt.] 

BELH AYEIf , second LoxD (166»-170e). 
[See HutiLTOT, Joes.] 

BELKNAP, Sib Robbbi VM\d. 1400 P), 
judge, [See Bbalxitap.] 

BELL, ALEXANDER HONTQOME- 
RIE (1808-1666), writer on Uw, wss tho 
son of John Bell, a manufsctuTsr ot Paisley, 
and was bom there 4 Dec. 1808. He studied 
at Paisley grammar school and at the uai- 
verwty of Glasgow. In 1836 h« was ad- 
mitted a member of the Society of WriteiB 
to the Signet, and in 1856 was appointed 
profeKsor of conveyancing in the nniversity 
of Edinburgh. In thia chair he greatly dis- 
tinguished nimself by the thoruughuesB and 
clearness of his expositions of the law ot 
conveyancing. BeUdiedl9Jan.l866,andat 
his own su^eation his lectures vrere aftei^ 
wards published. Theyatillformthestandard 
treatise on the subject, a third edition having 
been isaued. According to the 'Journal ot 
Jurisprudence' (August 1B67), the book 'ia 
hy far the most trustworthy and useful guide 
in the ordinary business of the lawyer's office 
which has yet been produced.' 'In these 
volumes,' said the ' Glasirow Herald ' (4 May 
1807), ' the student will find Scottish con- 
veyancing treated with Biogular clearness 
and fulness, or rather exhaustivenesB, and 
those in practice will find information suf< 
flcient to guide them, and to guide them in 
safety, along the thorniest and most perplez- 
ingpaths of every department of the art.' 

During the greater part of his professional 
life Bell waa a partner in the firm of Dun- 
das & Wilson, d.S., and was engaged moally 
in dealing with matters of conveyancbg, for 
which the large business of that firm fur>- 
nished unequalled opportunities. Coabiniiu( 
much research ana thoughtful study with 
the practical administration of convey aneii^, 
he came to be regarded as facile prmeep» in 
the department. Personallv, ha was of quiet 
retiring habits and sincerely religious tem- 
perament. In a minute entered on his death 
in the records of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet, he was spoken of as one ' who by 
his talents, assiduity, and great praclic^ 
knowledge was well qualified to discharg* 
the important duties devolved upon him £>■ 
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m profeMor], and who vu dMervedlf eeU«med 
bj all to whom he wu peisonaJly known.' 

[Journal of JuriqinulBiice ; Glaiigow Haiald ; 
Baeiffdi of Sooietj of Writan to tb« Signet; 
EdiDbuTgh nempapua, SO Jan. 18CB ; DOtaa 
fbraiahed to the wnur bj ProfeMor Bdl'a Km, 



BELI^ ANDREW (172S-ieog),engnTeT. 
vu bom in 1726, and M^ui hu profanioiial 
career in the humbla emploTmcoit of en- 
gttting letters, nunea, and cmta on platee 
and d^-collaiB. Thouf h ■ Teiy indinerent 
aupavei, ha roie to be Uie flnt in hia line in 
££nbuTgh. He engnved all the platea to 
Ulastrate hw friend Smellie'a tranBlation of 
Buffon, which appearedialTSS. Hiieucceas 
in life, however, i« to be attribat«d nthei 
to the result of a fortunate apeculation than 
to hia powen aa an engraver. This wu the 
publication of the ' Encyclopedia BritAnnica,' 
of which he was orinnallv tQe half-proprietor, 
aad to which be nimianed the plates. The 
fint edition of this book (the ninth edition 
of which is now in course of publication) 
was completed in 1771, and consisted onlj 
of 3 vols, quarto. The ^lan was Smellie's, 
and all the principal articles were writton 
or compiled by him. On the death of Colin 
HcForquhar, an Edinburgh printer, in 1793, 
Bell became sole proprietor of the 'Enc;- 
doptedia.' Bj the saJe of the third edition, 
which was completed in 1797 in 18 vols., 
and conusted of 10,000 copies, the sum of 
43,000/. was realised. Though Bell did not 
enjoy a liberal education in his youth, jet 
by means of extensive reading ana constant 
intercourse with men of letters he became 
remarkable for the extent of his informs 
titm. In hie personal appearance be wu 
Botdceable for his """I1"°»" of stature, the 
immense size of hie noee, and the defonnitiea 
cf hia legs. He boi« these personal peculiarv- 
ties, however, with philosophic equanimity, 
and tbey constejiUy formed the subject of 
his own jokes. He died at hia house in 
Lauriston Lane, at the sge of eighty-three, on 
10 May 1809, leaving two daughters and a 
haudsome fortune, which wu mostly derived 
firam the profits of the ' Encyclopgsdia,' A 
aketch oi him, with his friend amellie, by 
John Kay, the miniature painter of Edin- 
burgh, will be found in vol L of 'The Ori- 
ginal Portruts,' No. Be. 

[Kaj's OriKiDsl Fortraita and Carieatim Etch- 
ings (1S77), t. 13, 210 ; Kerr's Memoirs of the 
Life of WiUiam SmeUie (ISll); Encjclopndia 
Britannica (Sth edit. 13S0), pp. T-xiix.] 

G. F. E. B. 

•BELL, ANDREW (1763-1832), founder 
tt the Madras system <u education, was the 
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second son of a barber in St. Andrews, and 
wu bom there oa 37 March 1763. His 
father waa a man of aome education and of 
great mechanical ingenuity, and agood eheas 
player. From his mother, the descendant of 
a Dutchman who came over with William 
jn, Bell inherited a huty temper and a 
good deal of eccentricity. She died by her 
own hand. His school-life began when he 
wu not more than four years old; and no 
doubt a great part of the ener^ with which 
be afterwards took up the subject of educa- 
tion was due to a recollection of the cruel 
discipline to which he had himself been sub- 
jected. In 1769 he entered St. Andrew^ 
University, holding a fiunily bursary, and 
partly supporting himself by private beach- 
ing. He distinguished himself chiefly in 
mathematics and natural philosophy, subjects 
to which he wu attracted fay the influence of 
one of the profbaeors, Dr. Wilkie, the author 
of ' The Epigonisd.' Little is known of bis 
colle^ days. In 1774 he went to Virginia, 
where he seems to have lived as tutor in a 
planter's family, besides doing a tittle busi- 
ness in tobacco on his own accounL Return- 
ing home in 1781, and bringing hie two pupils 
with him, he continued for several years to 
direct their education at St. Andrewe. He 
then took orders in the church of England, 
and for a short time officiated in the Episcopal 
Chapel of Leith. In 1787 he sailed for 
India^ after receiving from his university the 
complimentary d^ree of D.D. Within lesa 
than two years he eucceeded, by dint of per- 
sistent uking, in getting appointed to no 
less than eight army djkplamehips, all of 
wliich he held eimultaneoujily. The salaries 
were considerable; but the duties were so 
light u to leave bin jincticslly free for 
other work. His intention wu to settle in 
Calcutta, and u a first step be delivered some 
scientific lectures, which attracted a good 
deal of attention ; but he was soon diverted 
from everything ^se to the subject which 
filled his mind for the rest (rf lux life. In 
1789 he accepted the poet of superintendent 
of the Madru Male Urphon Asylum, an in- 
stitution founded in that year by the Eut 
India Company for the education of the sons 
of military men. Perhaps the most marked 
feature in Bell's character wu his love of 
money ; but for once he declined to take any 
ealary out of the limited funds of the charity. 
The work presented peculiar dilBculties ; for 
tlie teachers were ill-paid and inefficient, and 
the holf-caate children little amenable to 
moral inflneiLces ; so that for some time the 
school made slow progress. It ocxuired to 
him that the work of teaching the alphabet 
might be done by the pupils themselves, and 
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cliowing B clever boj of eight placed hi"' in 
charge of the lowest class to tsuch b; writinK- 
on aond. Tha experiment succeeded, aud 
its BUccees opened out to Dr. Bell tlie value 
of the system of mutual instruction. From 
tbe alphabet he extended it to other inb- 
jects. Soon almost every boj was alter- 
nately a master and a acholsr ; and ao far as 
possible even the arrangements of the school 
were carried out by the boys. Increased 
rapidity of acquisition and a healthier moral 
tone coDvincod him that he had discovered a 
new method of education. 'Ithinl[,*he said, 
'Ihave made a ffreat progress in avery diffi- 
cult attempt, and almost wrought ■ complete 
change in the morals and character of a 

eneration of boys.' (For details of hia 
hours in the IMadras school see, besides bis 
own account, vol L of his Life by Southey; 
see also Hiss Edgeworth's Lamt Jervat.) 

His health breaJcing down, Bell determined 
to give up his work for a time, and Bailed for 
England in 1796. Though he had gone out 
nine years before with only 128^. 10*., he 
had prospered so greatly and invested so 
judiciously that on his return he was poft- 
seflswi of more than 25,000t Soon after 
arrivinfr in England he abandoned his inten* 
tion of retuToing to India, and received 
from the East India Company a pension of 
SCO/, a year. Before leaving In£a he had 
drawn up a final report for the directors of 
the school, in which be summed up its his- 
tory and gave an account of his method of 
education. In order, ashe said, to fix the au- 
tUfiiticity of his svstpm and to eatabliah its 
DrlginHlity, he published this report in 1797, 
together with some other documents relating 
to the school, under the title, 'An Experi- 
ment in Education made at the Male Asylum 
of Madras ; sui?geating a system by which a 
school or family may teach itself under the 
superintendence of the master or parent.' 
Of this pomjiliLet his other works, which 
appeared at intervals during the rest of his 
life, are but wearisome expansions. In 
179S the new system was introduced JntA 
the proteatant charity school of St, Bo- 
tolph's, Aldt^ate, and next year into the 
industrial schools at Kendal. Bell himself 
pushed it in aeverol places ; but it had made 
comparatively little way before a young 
qiiaker, Joseph Lancaster, published in ISOiS 
a pamphlet dt^scribing a plan of education 
which he had followed in his own school in 
the Borough Road, London, in which the 
employment of monitors formed a principal 
part. He had read Bell's report, and in his 
pamphlet achiiowledees that ne had derived 
mniiy u*>eful hints from it, though he had 
already thought out, iudependently, a scheme 
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of mutual instruction. And Bell, in 18(M, 
admitted that his rival had displayed much 
originality in applying and amending tha 
system. The t«ne of both scon changed. 
Infiuenced by Mrs. Trimmer, who pointed out 
that the ohiueh of England would suffer by 
the success of Lancaster, who, she said, had 
been building on BelPs foundation, he began 
to speak ungenerously of Lancaster's work. 
IjOncaster retaliated by proclaiming himself 
the inventor of the system. Their friends 
took up this quarrel of ' Bel and the Dra^n,' 
as it was called in a caricature of the time, 
the church party taking Bell's side, and Lan- 
caster receiving the support of thoee who 
wished to make education religious but not 
sectarian. In form the question at issue waa 
which of the two had been the originator of 
the common srstem, bnt in substance it waa 
whether the chnreh should thenceforth con- 
trol the education of the people ; and con- 
sequently no settlement was posaible. To 
ahow the manner in which the controversy 
was carried on, it will suffice to quote what 
Southey thought of Lancaster: 'The good 
which he has done,' he says, ' is very great, 
but it is pretty much in the way that the 
devil has Deen the cause of Redemption* 
(Letter*, ii. S65. See article in favour of 
Lancaster, Edin. Sev. November 1810; and 
article by Southey in favour of Bell, Quar. 
Ben. October 1811, afterwards published 
under the title, ' Origin, Nature, and Object 
of the New 8 vstem of Education *). At th« 
first cry of tne church in danger. Bell had 
taken up in earnest the work of education. 
He was rector of Swanage, in Dorset, • 
living which he had obtained in 1801 ; but 
he left his parish pretty much to itself, while 
he gave his assistance in organising schools 
on the new system. His work lay chiefly 
among the elementary schools ; but in some 
cases, aa in Christ's Hospital, the mutual 
method was adopted with apparently satia- 
factonr results in teaching the rudimenta of 
the classical languages — a new field which 
henceforth engrossed much of his attention 
(see bis Ludtu lAUrarw*). The establish- 
ment of technical schools wbs also within 
his plan, and he was not deterred by the 
favourite objection that the training of tJulora 
and shoemakers would injure trai^ (-^tft hy 
SouTHET, ii. S02), Not satisfied with mere 
isolated efibrts, he advocated a scheme of 
national education {Sketch i^ a Jfatumal 
Jmlitution, 1808), which, as he eo&Mivvd it, 
could be carried out most speedily and eeo- 
nomically by means of the existing organisa- 
tion of tne church, the schools to be under 
the direction of the parochial clergy. But 
people were not ready for atich a step. Ib 
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1807, indeed, Mr. Whitbread'a Education 
Bill bhd pused the Houm of Commons, but 
evidentlj on the faith that the lords would 
tiaow it oat {Life qfIloniitls/,u.«7), Onthe 
one hand the disseutenweie too powerful to 
Buffer education to pus into the hands of the 
ohnioh, and on the other the opinion wu 
etill widespread — was held eren b^ Bell him- 
aelf — that the poor should not be educated 
OTermuch (see the paeaa^ tc^tlier with his 
later eiplanation M it, in EkmerUt of Tvi- 
tion, pt. ii. 410). Despairing irf state help, 
the church part; in 1811 fomwd the'Nationai 
SocietT for Pnnnotins the Education of the 
Foot in the Frinciplaa of the Established 
Chiuch throoffhout En((land and Wales,' 
which in 181? was incorporated by rojal 
charter, and which is still a flourishing insti- 
tution. Bell was appointed superintendent, 
with the fullest powers to oanr ont the 
Madras srstem, and baTinff already in 1809 
exchaiued his living at Swana^ for the 
masteruup of Sherbnni Hospital, in Durham, 
which did not reqnire reudwee, ha was able 
t« derate his whob time to the work. Hence- 
forth his life was identified with the historv 
of the MicietT. Its progress was »pid. and 
withinBell's lifetime the number of its scnools 
1 13,000. The bulk of the work of 
misation fall on Bell's shoulders, and he 
toured indefatigably, finding teachers, 
training them at the central school in London, 
Gonstantlj moTing about through England 
and Wales, visiting Ireland, and trying, 
though with little success, to plant the sys- 
tem in Scotland. In 1816 he made a journey 
abroad to spread his ideas, and met FeeCaloMi, 
wh(Hn he describes as ' s man of genius, 
benevolence, and enthusiasm;' but the British 
and Foreign School Society (which had de- 
veloped out aC the Royal Lancasteriou In- 
stitution) had been beiorehand, and though 
bis methods were adopted in several places, 
be never exercised much direct infiuence on 
the continent. When Horace Mann made 
his educational tour in 1848, he found a few 
monitorial schools in France, and some mere 
veeti^ of the plan in the ' jioor schools ' of 
IVussia. 'But nothing of it remains,' he 
•ays, ' in Holland, or in many of the Oer- 
man states. It has been abolished in these 
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(H. MAm's Tour, ed. Hodgson, p. 
Though he never made anysenc 
in the Madras system. Bell was ever on toe 
outlook for ways of improving it in detail, 
laying special stress on toe neces«ty of doing 
away with corporal punishment, and on the 
importance of teaching reading and writing 
simultaneously, on a plan which was known 
aaiLTO. Thename,inade up of the simplest 
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letters of the alphabet, was intended to con- 
vey the further idea that all instruction diould 
proceed from the easy to the difiicult. (For 
a summary of the general plan adopted in 
the National Soctetys schools see Babilbi's 
ScAooltfar tie People, p. &0.) Towards the 
schoolmasters under him he played the part 
of a despot, sternly repressing every attempt 
to deviate from his own methods, and en- 
forcing obedience by threats of diminishing 
their salaries; and ms perpetual interference, 
t(^ther wiUi his hush and overbearing 
manner, made him, says his secretary, ' almost 
universally dreaded and disliked.' His ideal, 
in short, was to turn elementary schools into 
instructing machines, whose automatic action 
the teacher should not disturb. He inspired 
others with his enthusiasm. Wordsworth 
and Oolendge encouraged him ; Sonthey had 
the most extravagant belief in him ; and 
every year saw the number of his schools in- 
creasing. His services in the cause of educa- 
tion were certainly great; but the actual 
reenlts achieved were lees valuable than he 
or his friends supposed. After Bell's death 
the schools of the society were examined by 
Dovemment inspectors. The teachers, it was 
found, were inemcient and ignorant ; the use 
of monitors required that the instruction 
should be almost entirely by rote, and on its 
moral side the svstem lea to evil, encouraging 
favouritism and petty forms of corruption ; 
and 'the schools were generally in a deplor- 
able state in every part of England,' (See 
Rtport of the Education Gnamiagion, 1861, 
p. 98, and Etiayi by the Central Society of 
JEducation, voL i.) Bell exaggerated both 
the novelty and the value of his system. 
(For cases in which it had been applied before 
his time, and particularly for the work of the 
Chevalier Paulet, see American Journal of 
Education, June 1861, and hi, Bobsb'b Plan 
d'Mducation, chap. i.). It greatly diminished 
the cost of teaching, and fed up to the Istet 
pupil-teachersyatem,wliich dates from 1846; 
It was capable of being usefully applied to 
certain ports of school-work ; and it fostered 
the habit of self-help and the feeing of re-- 
sponsibility. But as a complete system of 
education it failed. Bell ignored tbe power- 
ful influence which the fim-grown mind can 
exert upon children ; and, following out • 
good idea in a pedantic manner, he may be 
said to have as much retarded education in 
one way as he forwarded it in others. (The 
monitorial system is discussed in most books 
on teaching ; e.g. in CUKBIS'8 Qimmon School 
Education, p. 157 ; see alB» DoirALDSOK's 
Leeturei, p. 60, Stow's Traimtiff Awtom of 
Education, p. S13, Euayi on Edueatunt fy tk» 
Central &cMy, i S^ Dr. Forbr'i TAe 
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Sekool and tKt Seioolmatttr, p. 233, Hobacb 
Miinf'a Tour, Hodgson's ed, p. 44. Dr. 
Hodgson meotioiu, at containing « Jtur com- 
porstiTe estimate of the ejgtem, Beneke'a 
£rxuhungi- vnd UnterricAt»leArt.) 

In IBOO BeU m&rried a Miu Aniei Budajr, 
daugliter of a Scotch doctor ; But the mar- 
riage fffoved imhappy, and ended in a aepara- 
tion, DeQuinceyjinhia'EsaayonColend^,' 
givee an account of the perBecution to which 
Bell wee subjected bj lue wife ; but one can 
well believe that the huaband, a vain, im- 
perioua man, with a tendeucj to miaerlineag, 
wofimoTe than half to blame. In recognition 
of his public servicer he waa elected a member 
of several learned aocietjes, including the 
Asiatic Society and the Rojal Society of 
Kdinburgh ; he Teceived the deeree of LL.D. 
tiutu his own uniTenitjj in 1818 he was 
rewarded with a stall in Herefoid Cathedral ; 
and in the following year lie was made a 
prebendary of Westminster. During his laat 
years he was much troubled about the dis- 
posal of hia money. He resolved to devat« 
It to the support of institutions which should 
carry out his educational theories ; but he 
seemed to have great difficulty in fixing upon 
the objects of his bounty. In 1831, deciding 
finally in favour of hie own countrr, he 
transferred 130,000/. to truatees, half of it to 
go to St. Andrews, the other half to be divided 
equally between Edinbureh, Qlaegow, Leith, 
Abenleen, Inverness, and the Royal Naval 
School in London. In 1631 waa established 
under his direction, in Edinbui^h, the 'Bell 
Lecture on Education,' out of which have 
since grown the ctiairs of education, founded 
by the Bell trustees and aided by a govern- 
ment grant, in Kdinburgh and St. Andrews 
universities. His writings were to him an 
object of as much care as waa bis money. 
His desire wcs that they should be collected 
end edited by Soutliey and Wordsworth ; 
but this was never done. An abridged edi- 
tion was published by Bishop Russell of 
Glasgow. 

Bm died at Clieltenliam, where he bad 
resided for some years, on 27 Jan. 1832, and 
was buried with great ceremony in Westr 
jninster Abbey. 



exposition of his ev^tum, 1805 ; 3rd ed., 'An 
Analysis of the L'xperiment in Education,' 
&c. 1607; 4th ed., with an account of the 
application of the syet«m to English schools, 
1808. 2. A sermon on the Education of 
the Poor, 1607. 3. ■ A Sketch of a National 
Institution for Training up the Children of 
the Poor in the Principles of our Holy Reli- 
gion Bod in Habile of Useful Industry,' 1808. 
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4. 'National Education,' 1812. 6. 'Ela- 



The English School; or the History, 
Analysis, and Application of the Hadiaa 
System of Elducation to English Schools,' 
from the fourth edition of the ' Experiment^' 
1814; part in., 'Ludua Literarius; th« 
Classical and Grammar School ; or an Expo- 
sition of an Experiment in Education made 
at Madras in the yeara 1789-96, with aview 
to its Introduction into Schools for the 
Higher Orders of Children, and with par- 
ticular suggestions for its application to « 
Orammar School,' 1815. 6. 'Instructions 
for Conducting Schools through the Agwtcj 
of the Scholars themselves, . . . oon^ 

Sited chiefly irom " Elements of Tuition; "' 
escribed as ' sixth edition, enluged ' (i.e. cf 
the ' Experiment "), 1817, 7. ' l4e Vindica- 
tion of Chndren,' 1819. 8. 'Letters to the 
Right Hon. Sir iohn Sinclair, Bart., on the 
In&nt School Society at Edinburgh, the 
Scholastic Institutions of ^tlona, &c.,' 
1629. In the advertisement of this pam- 
phlet sre mentioned also a ' Manual of Public 
and Private Education,' 1833, abbreviated 
1827, and &n account of his continental 

[Sonthey's Life of Bell, 3 vols. Only the 
first volums was writtea by Soutbey ; the work 
was flciahed by his sou, Cuthbert Soathey. 
Aliotit a third of each volume is mada op of cor- 
respoudenoe. It is ths most tedious of biagi»> 
phies, filled with utterly valueless ditaila. A 
short life, contaiDing everythlDg of importance, 
has been written by Prof. MeiUcjohn under the 
title 'An Old Gducntioual Kefotmer.' Soutbey's 
Life and Corresp. ; Leitch's Practiilal Educa- 
tionititB ; Aon, Biog. and Ubit. vol. xvii. ; Bios. 
Diet, of HintasQt9«)tsmeD; Andersan's ScottiMl 
Notion, i. 371; Dunn's Sketches; American 
Journsi of Education, June 1S61 ; Baitlsy's 
Schools for the People; Colquboun's Now and 
Appropriate f^yutem of Eduoition for the Laboiir> 
ioK People, ISOS; New Stat. Ace. of ScoClaad, 
Fit'eshirs; Bell'sowu writings, whicharedevoted 
to hii life and work.] O. P. M. 



BELL, ARCHIBALD (1765-1854), mia- 
cellaneous writer, waa bom in 1755. Ad- 
mitted a member of the faculty of advocates, 
Edinburgh, in 1 796, he become sheriir-deput« 
of Ayrslure. He died at Edinburgh 6 Oct. 
1854. He was the author of: 1. ' An Inquiir 
into the Policy and Practice of the Prohi- 
bition of the Use of Grain in the Distilleries,' 



anon.),2volB.,Edinburgh,1836. 8. 'Count 
Lilermont, a Trage^ ; OuusToraDins,aTra- 
gedj, with other Poems,' 1841. 4. 'Uelo-. 
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dies of ScctUnd,' 1849 ^ the Uet being an at- 
tempt to sapplj words for the old nfttiouol 
ftirs of Bucli a correct and conTentionol type 
M not to ofiend the suaceptibilitieH of the 
moat futidioiu. The verees are renerall; 
tast^dl and tipirited, butinnocasehaTethev 
been aucceesful in aupplauting those associ- 
ated with the old melodies. 



BELL, B£AUFR£ (1704-1746), anti- 
quary, waa descended from the ancient femily 
of Beauprt, loncf resident in Upwell and 
Outwell, Norfolk, a co-heiress of whom 
married Bobert Bell [see Bbll, Bobebt, 
d. 16771, an ancestor. His &ther, Beaupr£ 
Bell, who married Mai^piret, dau^hl«r of Sir 
John Oldfield, of Spalding, -wasted the patri- 
mony through improvident habits and violent 
ruons. 'Die -vicissitudes of his career may 
realised from an adverfisement in the 
'London Gaiette,' No. 7613, Ha; 1737, from 
Lord Harrington, the secretary of state, set- 
ting out that the life of Beaupr6 Bell had 
been threatened, his servant snot, and his 
house beset several times, and promising 
free pardon for any one who revealed his 
accomplices ; as a further inducement Mr. 
Bell added a reward of fifty ^unds. The 
son was educated at Westmrnster School 
and at Trinity Coll^fe, Cambridge, taking 
the d^ree of_ B.A. in 1726, M.A. in 1729. 
He devoted himself to the study of antiqui- 
ties, taking especial pleasure in ancient corns, 
and, hj the possession of property worth, 
even id its reduced state, as much as 
1,600^ a year, was enabled to sratify his 
tastes to Uie utmost. He issued proposals 
for a work on the coins of the Homan em- 
perors ; but though the book was in a forward 
state long before his death, it was never pub- 
lished. Beauprfi Bell was an active member 
of the Spalding Society, and several papers 
which he conmiunicated to it are mentioned 
iothe'IteliqiiiieGaIean»' (Biil. Tcpog.Britt. 
iii.), pp. 67-66. The same volume also con- 
tains several letters to end from him (pp. 147- 
490). Four of his lettersonthe'Horologiaof 
theAntients' areprintedinthe'Archeologia,' 
vi. 133-43 ; two are in Nichols's ' Lit. lUus- 
trations,' iii. 672, 682 ; and several others may 
be found in the 'Stukeley Memoirs' (Surtees 
Soc.) He assisted Blomefield in his history 
of Norfolk, and Thomas Heame in many of 
his antiquarian works, and C. N. Cole's edi- 
tion of Dugdale's 'Imbanking' (^1772) was 
corrected from a copy formerly in his pos- 
session. Bell died of connumption on his 
road to Bath in August 1745, when the 
estate passed to his youngest sister, but he 
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left his personal property of books, medals, 
and manuscripts to his coU^e at Cambridge, 
His remains are said to have been laid in tha 
family buryinc^place in St. Mary's chapel, 
Outwell church, but there is no entry of the 
burial in the jmrish raster, nor is there any 
mention of his name among the members of 
his &mily commemorated m the inscriptions 
on the umily tomb in the chapeL 

[Blomsfiald'B Norfolk, ^i. *S9-«0 (IS07); 
Nichols's Lit. ADecdote^v.27S-82i Bibl.Topog. 
Brilt, iii. p.zii ; Carthew'B Lauoditeh, iii. 431- 
2 ; Stnkslay Memoirs (Snrten Sue), i. 68, 97, 
27fi-94, 872, 427, 461-6, ii. 22-4, 2S0-3, 821-2.1 
W. P. C. 

BELL, BENJAMIN (1749-1806), amy 
geon, son of George Bell, descended from 
landed proprietors of long standing in l>um- 
friesshire, was bom at Dumfries April 1749. 
After education at Dumfries grammar school 
he -was earW apprenticed to Mr. James Hill, 
surgeon, of Dumfries ; but at seventeen he 
was sent to the Edinburgh medical school, 
where the Honros, Black, and John Gregor; 
were among his teachers. After being hous&> 
surgeon to the Royal Infirmary for about two 
years, he travelled on the continent, and 
especially studied at Paris. In AuguBtl772 
he was appointed suigeon to the Koyal In- 
firmary, Edinburgh, -which office he held for 
t-wenty-nine years. He married Grijwl, 
daughter of Robert Hamilton, D.D., about 
1776, and soon afterwards, owing to a severe 
accident, settled on a farm three miles south 
of Edinburgh, retiring from practice for a 
couple of years. In 1778 he became surgeon 
to Watson's HoepitaL His first professional 
work, on the ' 'Theory and Management of 
Ulcers' (1779), attracted considerable atten- 
tion, was translated into French and Ger- 
man, and reached a seventh edition in 1801. 
His most important work, 'A System of 
Sui^ry,' appeared in six volumes^ 1782-7 ; it 
like-wise reached a seventh edition in 1801, 
and was translated into French and Qermon. 
It was a valuable work in its day, though 
now out of date. Bell is much to be com- 
mended for his advocacy of saving skin in 
every operation, a practice till then much 
neglected. Another of his works, ' On Hy- 
drocele,' was published at Edinburgh in 
1794. He gained a large practice, being 
a skilful and dexterous operator, and accu- 
mulated money, being distinguished for his 
calculating business habits. He also engaged 
(wnsiderably in agriculture, and wrote a num- 
ber of essays on agriculture between 1783 
and 1802, which were collected in a volume 
in 1802. They opposed com laws and pro- 
gnosticated great improvements in modes of 
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commtmic&tkiii. Adam Smitb commended 
ibem. B«U died at Newington Home, Edin- 
burgh, 6 April leoe. 

His MD, George Bell ^777-1832), lao- 
oeeded to his father's appointmeats, and was 
kDOwn as a first-rate operator. His KTsnd- 
•on, BeDJamiu Bell (d. 1883), son of Joseph 
Bell, suraeon, followed the scune profession, 
and pubushed a memoir of his grand&ther 
'<x 1866. He also edited memoirs of Robert 



Paul, banker (Edinburgh, 1^72), and Lieu- 
tenant John Irtiug, of ILH.S. Tenor (Edin- 



BELL, Bts CHARLES (1774-1842), di*- 
corerer of the distinct functions of the 
nerves, was the joungest of six children of 
William Bell, a clergyman of the episcopal 
church of Scotland. Has mother was daughter 
of another episoopal clergyman. The Cunily 
bad produceamanjueefiuaad prominent men 
for three eentnries, and had been seated 
during that time in and near Qlasgow. Charles 
was twm at Edinburgh in November 1774, 
and received his chief literary education 
from his mother. Two others of her children 
became known in the world — John as an 
anatomist and surgeon, George Joseph as 
professor of Scots law in Edinbu^h Imiver- 
■ity. Charles had a passion for drawing ; 
and when he went to the university of Edin- 
burgh u a student, he soon became known 
for Lis artistic power. He had inherited it 
from his mother, and she from her grand- 
father. White, primus of Scotland. While 
■till a student, in 1798, Bell published ' A 
System of Dissections,' illuBtrat«d by his 
owndrawings. In 1799 he was elected a fel- 
low of the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and aa a fellow became one of the aurgicaf 
attendants of the Edinburgh Inflrmaiy. In 
18D2hepiibliBhedB*eries<](engtavingBoFthe [ 
brain and nerTonBayn«m, in oonneotion with i 
John Bell's course of lectures. In 1804 he 
wn>t« the aceount of the nervous mtem and 
necial senses in the ' Anat«iny of the Human 
Body'byJobnandChaTlesBelL Edinburgh 
did not then o^ to him sufficient prospect 
of professional advancement, and aner con* 
eultation with his brother Oearge he left 
Scotland for London, where be arrived 
38 Nov. 1804. He was already known by 
his published works, and he had written, but 
not published, his 'Anatomy of Elxpresaion.' 
He called upon Dr. Matthew Baillie, the 
morlnd anatomist, on Wilson the anatomist, 
on Abemethy and Agtiey Cooper, the prin- 
cipal 8u^«ons of the tune, and on other 
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.._. members of his profession. Sir 
9ph Banks received him kindly, and tiie 
chiei physicians and surgeons asked him to 
diimec; but for a time he was uncertain 
whether he could find a plaoe in the world of 
London, and longed to return to Edinboiriit 
and to the society of his belo*«d bfowr 
Oeom, to whom at this time and thniiwfaoat 
his 1^ he wrote often and at length. West, 
then president of the Royal Academy, ad- 
vised the publishers to accept Bell's' Anatow 
•f EipTMNOn,' and it appeared in 1806. It 
was widely read, and has smce passed dmM^ 
•eversl editicnis. The book is iiit«resUng, 
because it axpluns >.t»* mechanism of fcwii^**^ 
movements ot expresnon, and critunsea well- 
known woriu of art, and it is written in a 
pleaaant int«lligible style, and illustrated by 
Btrikingdrawings,butUieBeientiAo treatment 
of the subject is not very deep. It received 
■11 the attention which the &st book on a 
subject deserves; Flaxmaa and Fuseli both 
enjoyed it ; the queen read it for two hours : 
and the Nabob of Atcot had a copy in red 
morocco and satin. Bell now lectured to 
artists, and took medical pupils into his 
house, and, amid hard professional woi^ and 
great anxiety about money, found time to 
make full use of all the intellectual advan- 
tages of London ; heard Fox speak, saw Mrs. 
Siddons act, witnessed Melville's impeach- 
ment, went to Vauxhall with Mr. and Mrs. 
Abemethy, enjoyed operas, and read much 
good literature — Dryden, Spenser, Virgil, 
Madame de S^vignA. The first step in BdTa 
discoveries in the nervous system was nude 
in 1807, and is recorded in a letter to hia 
brother Oeorg& dated 26 Nov. 1807. Hs 
says : ' I have done a more interesting nova 
anatomia cerebri humani than it ia possible 
to oouc^ve. I lectured it yesterday. I pro- 
secuted it last night till one o'clock, and I 
am snreitwill be well recuved.' InlSUhe 
published 'A New Idoa of the Anatomy of 
the Biain, submitted for the observations of 
his Friends, by Charles Bell, F.R.S.EL' This 
essay is not dated, but if the letters of Bell 
did not establish its exact date, this could 



presented by him, with a written inscription, 
to Sir Joseph Bonks. The work contains an 
exact statement of the prevailing doctrine u 
to nerves, of Bell's discover, and of the ex- 
periment which established that discovfny. 
Bell says (p. 4) : ■ The prevailing doctrine 
of the anatomical schools is that the whole 
brain is a common sen>iorium ; that the e: 



of the nerves are organiaed, so that 
each is fitted to receive a peculiar impreesion, 
or that they are distinguished from each' 
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Other only by delicacj of Btruetura uid by » 
oorrMpoading delicacy of sensation. It 
imwined th&t imprewions thus difioriiig 
Idaa are carried oloi^; the nervoa to the 
aanaonuin and prasanted to the mind, and 
that the mind, hj the sama nerves which te- 
ceive iensation, Benda out the mandate of 
tilt will to the moving parts of the bodj. 
His own conclusions were, ' that the nervei 
we not single nerves poesassing various 
powers, but bundles of different nerves, 
^tinct in office ; ' and ' that the nerves of 
sense, the nerves of motion, and the vital 
nerves, are distinct throughout their whole 
course.' These conclusions were eetablislied 
bv the fact that, ' on laying bore the roots of 
thr spinal nerves, I found that I could cut 
across the ^terior fasciculus of nerves 
which took its origin from the posterior 
portion of the spinu. marrow without o 
vulfling the muscles of the back, bnt that, 
touchiiw the anterior fasciculus with the 
point or the knife, the muscles of the back 
were immediately convulsed.' ' I now i 
he adds, ' the meamng of the double 
nection of tlie nerves with the spinal 
row.' His apprehension of the meanii^ of 
this obeerration was at first obscured by a 
recollectionof the old doctrine that allnerves 
were sensitive, and for a time he spoke of 
two great classes of nerves distinguishable in 
function, the one sensible, the other insen- 
sible (letter dated 6 Dec. 18U). But he 
had established beyond doubt the existence 
of sensory and of motor nerves. Msgendie 
(Jtmmal de Phyiiologie, Paris, 1622, u. S71) 
claims to have first shown this experimentally 
in 1821, but he is refuted by the printed 
record of Bell's experiment in 1611, as v ' 
mittad by B^clard in his most recent account 
of the controversy {ib., Paris, 1B81, p. 405), 
where, speaking of Bell's discovery, BSclaro 
•ays : ' U n'est pas douteux qu'il a rSsolu, le 
premier, cetM question par la voie eip4ri- 
mentole.' It was not tCl 1826 that Bell's 
discovery was complete in its modem form. 
He tlius explains it (letter, 9 Jan. 1626) : 
' It shows that two nerves are necesssry to 
a muscle, one to excite action, the other to 
convey the sense of tliat action, and that the 
impression runs only in one direction, e-g. 
the nerve that carries the will outward can 
receive no impression from without ; the 
nerve that conveys inward a sense of the 
condition of the muscle cannot convey out- 
ward ; that there must be a circle astablished 
bB t«fixt the brain and a muscle.' His ia- 
Tertigations were completed bora 1B21 to 
1829, in a series of papers read before the 
Royal Society, and were published, with 
some slight altentions, in a separate volume 
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in 1830, entitled 'The Nervous System oS 
the Human Bodv.' Before his time nothing 
was known of t!ae hinctions of the nerves, 
and the reason of the relation between 
hemiplegia or paralysis of one vertical half 
of the body and injury of the brain was ei- 

Slained through ^undless hypotheses. A 
)W vague eipresaions in earlier writers have 
been quoted as showing that something waa 
known ; but whatever the words, the int«^ 
pratation of them was never given till after 
Bell's discovery had made the whole snUect 
clear. Bell himself slates, with periect 
fairness, in his republication, all the details 
known before the time of his discoveries 
(tferwntt Syttan, pp. vii, viii). ' Dr. Alex- 
ander Monro discovered that the ganglions 
of the spinal nerves were formed on the 
posterior roots, and that the anterior roots 
passed the ganglion. Santorini and Wriaberg 
observed the two roots of the fifth p^r <» 
nerves. Prochaska and Scemmering noticed 
the resemblance between the spinal nerves 
and the fifth pair, and thev said, "Why 
should the fifth nerve of the Drain, after the 
manner of the nerves of the spine, have an 
anterior root nissin^ by the ganglion and 
entering the third division of the nerve P " ' 
Bell's great discovery, thus Kradually com- 
pleted, was that there are two kinds of nerves, 
sensoTT and motor; that the spinal nerves 
have filaments of both kinds, but that their 
anterior roots or origins from the spinal cxaA 
are always motor, their posterior roots sen- 
sory. He further {Phil. TVom. 28 Hay 1829) 
demonstrated tliat the fifth cranial nerve is a 
motor as well as a sensory nerve, and that 
while the fifth supplies the face with sensory 
branches, the motor nerve of the facial 
muscles »i the portio dura of thb seventh 
... j: f :.. . — ifuno- 

of by 
as Bell's nerve. His discoTeries 
as to the fifth and seventh nerves were sng- 
gested by their anatomical relations, con- 
firmed by observation of the results follow- 
ing accidental injuries in man, and completely 
established by experiments on animals. 
These experiments were a cause of delav; 
for in a letter dated 1 July 1822 iLttter* of 
Sir a Bell, p. 27S) he says: 'I should be 
writing a, third paper on the nerves, but I 
~.__»t ..-^..^ — ithout making aome axpm- 
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ing m just idea of their importance when he 
wrote of them in a letter to his brother (No- 
vember 1321) thAt they 'will hereafter put 
me beeide Harvey.' Their importance wm 
not perceived by all who heard of them, but 
they were not coDtroTerted as fiercely aa 
Harrejr'B had been, and scientific moa at 
once gave their author all the honour he had 
jUBtly won. Brougham was at that time 
dashing like a comet among- the constella- 
tions at science and literature, as well as 
through those of politics, and he was a warm 
friena of BeU. It was by his advice that 
the compliment of knighthood wan pud to 
the discoverer of the fumstions of the nerves, 
to his great contemporary Herschel, and to 
some lesser men of science. Bell had already 
(1820) received the medal of the Boyal So- 
ciety tot discoveries in science. The London 
Voiversity had been founded under the 
auspices of Brougham; and Bell, with 
Brougham's friend Homer, was persuaded to 
take office in the new institution. The dif- 
fering views of its originalorg prevented the 
new university jrom flourishing. In the 
midst of trivial controversies learning was 
stifled, and what was to have been a great 
source of modem science and new learning 
dwindled into an examining board. Bell 
and Homer resigned in disgust. In 1333 
Bell wrote a paper in the ' Philosophical 
IVansactions ' on the organs of voice, and in 
1833 aBridgewater treatise on the mechanism 
of the hand, illustrated by drawings of his 
own, In 1838, with Lord Brougham, he 
wrote annotations of Paley's 'Natural Theo- 
logy.' He had besides written several books 
on BU^ery : in 1807 a ' System of Compara- 
tive Surgery;' in 1816, 1817, 1818, quarterly 
reports of cases in surgery ; in 1820, ' Letters 
on Diseases of the Uretlira;' in 1831,'Illua- 
trations of Great Operations ;' in 1824, ' Ob- 
•ervatioDS ou Injuries of the Spine and of 
the Thigh Bone,' and somewhat later a 
small popular work, ' a familiar treatiso on 
the five senses.' Besides all this labour he 
lectured at his house, at the Middlesex Hos- 
pital (1812-36), in the school of Great 
Windmill Street (Prospectus, Lancet, ix. 27), 
at the College of Surgeons, and on several 
occasions elsewhere, lie went in 1809 to 
Haslar Hospital to helptotn>at the wounded 
of Corunna, and in 1616 to Bmssels to treat 
the wounded of Waterloo. When he went 
round his wards in the Middleeex Hospital, his 
method was to examine a patient with mi- 
nut« care and in silence before the studentA. 
Then he would retire a little way &om the 
bed, and would give his opinion of the nature 
of the case, and of what the treatment ought 
to be, adding with particular emphasis nis 
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expectation as to the final result (oc 
cation from Rev. Whitwell Elwin.) Lik« 
many great medical teachers of his day, he 
was abused in the numbers of the 'Lanoet' 
(voL V.) for reasons now difficult to dis- 
cover, and not worth tracing out in detail,. 
Bell was never completely at home in tho 
medical world of London. In spita of his 
unceasing laboursj perhaps partly in conse- 
c^uence OF them, his practice did not increase 
in proportion to his merits, and when in 1838 
he was offered the chair of surgery in the 
university of Edinburgh, be was glad to re- 
turn to his early home. He there published 
in 1838 'Institutes of Sunrery,' and in 1841 
some ' Practical Essays.' Those, like all his 
surgical works, are worth reading as the pro- 
ductions of dose observation and consider- 
able experience ; but thev are not of the 
same consequence as his ^nysiological writ- 
ings. The time he spent m the wards and at 
the bedside of patients was not lost to science, 
for the oheervations there made helped him 
to his great discoveries ; but as an operating 
and consulting surgeon he does not stand 
higher than many of his contemporaries. A 
sensation of failing health was probably the 
chief reason for his retirement to £dinbuivh. 
He still worked, but less strenuously, and in 
1840enjoyedatourinltaly. A little more than 
a year later he was, as he said (letter, 24 April 
1842), ' chained in activity ' by terrible attacks 
of angina pectoris, and in one of these lie died 
ou the morning of 28 April 1842. He was 
staying at Hollow Park, near Worcester, and 
was buried in the churdiyard of the parish. 
In Hallow church there is a tablet to his 
memo^, with an English inscription by 
Lord Jeffrey. 

The anxieties of life and the necessary 
abstraction of scientific musing made BeU at 
times seem grave ; but his friends all a^KO 
in Lord Cockbum's statement about him : 
' If ever I knew a generally and practically 
happy man, it was Sir Charles BelL' ' He 
had, says one of his fricndB, ' too profound 
a faith in the Providence who governed 
the world to be otherwise than deeply 
thankful for his lot.' The style of his scien- 
tific papers is sometimes involved, nor are 
happy turns of expression frequent in hia 
popular works. His letters are hia beat com- 
positions. He had a thorough enjoyment of 
literature and of music, and the intervsls of 
bis scientific vrork were always employed. 
Pishing was one of hia favourite recreations. 
He ke^ White's 'Natural History of Selbome" 
on his table, and loved the sights and sounds 
oftbecountry. Hehadmarried(S June 1811) 
Marion, second daughter of Qiarlea Shaw, 
Esq., of Ayr, and their maniage was one of 
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perfect liapjilneea. His wife's beahh -was &t 
first prscanouB, bat she bec&me strong, aad 
lived to be more than ei^btv. In 1870 she 
publisbed 'Letters of Sir Charles Bell,' a 
book wbich givei from his own lettere an in- 
terestinff pictUTe of the character and dailj 
life of ner husband, of his uniemitting La- 
bonra, of his frequent disappoint ments, many 
difficulties and glorious triumphs. The ad- 
mirable preface was written off at the pub* 
lisher's desk by a friend of Sir Charles Bell, 
the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, who happened 
to come in at the moment when Lad; Bell 
was ezpressin^ to Mr. Murra)[ ber inabilitj 
to compose the introduction which he thought 
necessary for the completeness of the book. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Bell &om a 
painting by Anthony Stewart, 

rLettert of Sit Charles Bell, London, 1870; 
^I's Works.] N. U. 

BELL, FRANCIS (1690-1643), Francis- 
can friar, wa« the son of William Bell of 
Temple Broughton, in the parish of Hanhury 
near Worceeter, by his marriage with Doro- 
thy Daniel of Acton Place, near Long ^felfo^d 
in Suffolk. He was bom at Temple Brough- 
ton on 18 Ang. 1600, and in baptism received 
the christian name of Arthur, though on en- 
tering the religious life he assumed the name 
■of Francis. At the age of twenty-four he en- 
tered the coUege of the English Jesuits at St. 
Omer, and after remaining there a year he waa 
Bent to the English college of St. Alban the 
Martyr in Valladolid, where he was ordained 
jnieot. Not long afterwards, on 9 Aug. 1616, 
be took the habit of St. Francis in the con. 
vent of Segovia, and on 8 Sept. 1619 he was 
Admitted to his solemn vows and profession. 
Father John Oennings, who was engaged in 
the restoration of the English Fruiciscan 
province, sent to Spain for Bell, and placed 
him in the English convent newly erected at 
Douay. Subsequently he was appointed con- 
{eeeor, first to the Poor Clares at Gravelinee, 
and afterwards to the nuns of the third order 
of St. Francis, then residing at Brussels. At 
the first general chapter of the restored Fran- 
ciscan province of England, which was held 
i December 1630) in their convent of St. 
iliiabeth at Brussels, Father BeU was offi- 
cially declared guardian or superior of St. 
Bonaveoture's ccmvent at Donay, with the 
dutige of teaching Hebrew, ^fore, how- 
erer, he bad gone through the usual term of 
Ilia guaidian^ip, he was summoned to Bms- 
aels by Father Joseph Bergeigne, the com- 
miasary-general of the order, and for the re- 
(toring of the province of Scotland waa 
Kppointed its first provincial, and sent in that 
ti^taty to tlw general chapter then held in 
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Spain. On his return be was sent on the 
mission to England, where be arrived on 
8 Sept 1634. Here he laboured with great 
teal for nine years, but at last, on 6 Nor. 
1643, he was apprehended at Stevenage in 
Hertfordshire by a party of soldiers belonging 
to the parliament army, on suspicion of being 
a spy. The documents found in his poesee- 
sion revealed bis true charact«r, and he was 
sent under a strong guard to London, where 
he was examined by three commissioners de- 
puted by the parliament for that purpose, who 
committed hirn to Newgate. Just b'fore this 
his brethren bad chosen him, for the second 
time, guardian of their convent at Douay. 
He was brought to trial on 7 Dec, found 
guilty, and executed at Tybuni on II Dec. 
1043. 



Qreek, Latin, Spanish, FVench, and Flemish. 
There is a &ie portrait of him in Mason's 
'CertamenSerapbicumProvincis Angliepro 
Sancta Dei Ecclesio,' printed at Douay in 
1649. 

He was the author of ; 1. ' A biief Inatruo* 
tion how we ought to hear Mass,' Brussels, 
1634 ; a translation from the Spanish of Ai»- 
dree de Soto, and dedicated to Anne, countess 
" The Rule of the Third Order 
S. ' The Historie, Life, and 
Miracles, Extasiea and Revelations of the 
blessed viigin, sister loane, of the Croase, of 
thethirdOrderof our holy Father, S. Francis. 
Composed by the Reuerend Father, brother 
Anthonie of Aca, Diffinitor of the Prouince 
of the Conception, and Chroinckler of the 
Order aforaaid. AndlranslatedoutofSpanisb 
into English by a Father of the same Order. 
At S. ftners, for lohn Heigham, with Ap- 
probation, Anno 1635.' 8vd. This extremely 
rare translation of Father Antonio Da9a'a. 
' Historia de la Virgen SantaJuana[Vesque(1 
de la Crux' has an epistle dedicatory, signed 
■ Brother Francis Bell,' and addrexsed to Sis- 
ters Mai^aret Radclifie and Elizabeth Rad- 
cliffe, of file second order of St. Francis, com- 
monly called Poor Clares. 

[Hiison's Certamsn 9araphicam, 1S7-AT : Chal- 
loner's Hisrionary PrintB (1741). ii. 256.981 
Dodd's Cfaurcb Hist iii. 102; J. Stevens's Hist, 
of Antient Abbeys, i, 107; Granger's Biog.H let. 
<rf England, and od. ii. 206; OHver'i Hist, of 
the Catholic Helicon in Cornwall, 643 ; CaL of 
Printed Books in Brit. Hus.] T. C. 

BELL, Sra GEORGE (1794-1S77), g». 
neraJ, aon of Qeorge Bell, of Bella Vue, on 
Lough Erin, Fermanwb, by Catherine, 
daughter of Dominick Nugent, M.P., waa 
bom at Belle Vue, 17 March 1794, and whilst 
yet at school in Dublin was goiet ted on eoNgn 
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in the S4th foot, 11 Muoh 1811. Sent t 



toyo-de-HolinoB ; was present at tha second 
and final ei^ of BodajoE, aiid in the mejoTity 
of the calefinted actiong vhich interrened 
between that time and the battle of Toulouse. 
On beiugmaett«dto the 46th regiment in 1835 
he proceeded to India, and wa^ present in Ava 
duTiDK the first Burmese war. Btsll became a 
captain in 1828, and in 1836 wa« in Canada, 
where he was actively employed during the 
rebellion of 1637-a He commanded the fort 
and garrison of Couteau-du-Lac,animportant 
position on the riTer St. Lawrence, and re- 
ouTsd the thanks of the commander of the 
fiirceH and his brevet'majority, 29 March 
1639, for hie exertions in recovering the fpuni 
of tlie fort, which had been sunk in the nver, 
unspikitia; and mounting them in position, 
when it liad been reported to be impossible 
to do so. The guns were 24-poundetB, six- 
teeD of which, with 4,000 round shot, he 
recovered from the deep in the middle of a 
Canadian winter, On becoming lieutenant- 
colonel of the Ist foot, known as the Royal 
reeimeiit, 5 Deo. 1843, he next served in 
Gibraltar, Nova Scotia, the West Indies, the 
Hediterranean, and Turkey, after which he 
landed with the allied umies in the Crimea, 
•nd was present at the battles of the Alma 
andlnkerman.andinthe si^of Sebastopol, 
where he was wounded and honourably men- 
tioned in a despatch from Lord Baglan, who 
appointed him to the command of a brigade. 
On liiiH return to England he was made a 
C.It.j G July 1866, and t^mk up hi* reeidence 
at Liverpool as inspecting field officer nntil 
18.'i9, when he bei^me a major^eneral in 
the army. He was in the Royal r^ment 
for thelongperiodof thirtyyeara. From this 
time onwards he never obtained any further 
employment, the reason being, as he fully 
bt-lieved, a letter which he wrote to the 
'Times,' 12 Dec. 1864, complaining of the de- 
ficiencies of the commissariat in the sie^ of 
Sebaetopol, and soliciting help from the people 
of Endand. On 23 Oct. 1BS3 he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the 104th foot ; he became 
colonel of the SSnd foot 2 Feb. 1867, and 
colonel of the let foot 8 Aug. 1866. His 
work, in two volumes, entitled 'Rough Notes 
})j an Old Soldier during fifty years'service,' 
a goesiping and smusinp- account of his life 
ana services, was published early itt 1867. 
He was created a E.C.B. 18 March 1867; 
a lieutenant^neial 28 Jan. 1668 j and a 
general 8 March 1873. His death took place 
at ISeWestbonmeTemce, London, lOJuly 
1877. He had been twice married, the first 
time to Alicia, daugbteiand heiress of Jamos 
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Scott, of Ecdesjohn and Oommiitoa, N.B, 
and secondly, in 1820, to Margaret Addison, 
a daughter ta Thomas Dougal, of Scotland, 



EELI^ GEORGE JOSEPH (1770-1843), 

advoca te, brother of Sir Charles Bell[q. T.I, the 
celebrated anatomist,bom at Fountam Bridge, 
near Edinburgh, 26 March 1770, was educated 
chiefly at home, and very laively by himself, 
his mother being left by her husband's death 
(1779) in very straitened circnmatancM. 
He doea not appear to have had any rwulaz 
academical traming at the nniveisity of Edin- 
burgh, though he attended some conrsee of 
lectures there. He was admitted advocate 
in 1701. In 1806 he married Barbara, eldest 
daughter of Charles Shaw, Esq., of Ayr, by 
whom he had several children. Having for 
Home years previously devoted himself to tha 
aystematic study of the Scottish mercantila 
law, then in a very imperfect condition, ha 

Sublished in 1804 a work in two volume*, 
to, entitled ' A Treatise on the I«wi of 
Bankruptcy in Scotland,' and in 1810 a 
second enlarged and improved edition of the 
same work, under the title ' Commentariet 
on the Laws of Scotland and on the Prin- 
ciples of Mercantile Jurisprudence considered 
in relation to Bankruptcy, Compositions of 
Creditors, and Imprisonment for Debt.' A 
third edition followed in 1816, and a fbnrth 
in 1821. This work, which dealt with tba 
whole extent of the mercantile law of Scot*- 
land, and was the only scientific treatise 
which did, early obtained a deeervedly high 
reputation, and brought its author a con- 
siderable accession of practice. It took rank 
with the classic 'Institutes ' of Lord Stair, and 
was treated by the judges with a respect 
which in this country is never paid to any 
living jurist, and to tint ve^few amongst 
the dead. In 1823 he was elected professor 
of Scots law in tha university of Edinburgh, 
the motion, seconded by Su Walter Scott, 
being carried nnanimously. Bell was not 
alti»ether new to professorial duties, having 
held for two years (1816-18) the post of 
professor of conveyancing to the Society of 
Writers to the Signet, devoting the income 
to the support of the vridow and children of 
the late professor, hia brother Robert (the 
eldest of the family), who were left but ill pro- 
vided for. In 1623 he was placed on a com- 
mission appointed, pursiutnt to an act of the 
same year, to ' inquire into the forms of pro- 
cess in the courts of law and the course of 
appeals from the Conrt of Sewion to tba 
House of Lords,' in which capacity he veiy 
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ghiy diichai^ed the important Aatj of draw- 
ing up the report upon which wu founded 
tlM ImU which passed into law in 1826 m the 
Scottish Judicature Act, a mea«im largely 
BupWBeded bj later reformB, and wu con* 
sult«d hj the committee of the House of 
liorda, which hod chai^ of the fnmine' 
<t[ the measure, upon manr points of detail. 
In 1826 he published a fifth edition of his 
• Commentanes.' In 1832 he succeeded David 
Hume, nephew of the phUoeopher, as one of 
tlie four principal clerks of Besaion. In 163S 
La was nominated chairman of tha royal 
ccmunission then appointed to inquire into 
■nd draft proposals for the amendment of 
the Scotch law, from which resulted the 
Scotch Bankruptcy Act of 1889 (3 ft 8 Vict. 
e. 41) which continued to reffulate bank' 
mptcy pioceedingi in Scotland until 1856, 
wnen it was superseded by the act now in 
force. In 1841 he was attai'ked by a severe 
inflammation of the eye. Though the son of 
en episcopalian cleigyman, he belonged to 
the whi« party. He was of a genial disposi- 
tion and courteous mennere, and appears ' 
liare had a larger culture than i" 



jsa intimacy with JefiVey. A 
fine portrait of him by Gaeburn han^s m the 
Parliament House, Edinburgli. Hia great 
work, the 'Commentaries,' has fully sus- 
tained the reputation which it acquired during 
ita author's life. A sixth edition with notes 
was published in 1868 by his brothei^in-Iaw, 
Patrick Shaw, E^., advocate, and a seventh, 
abo with notes, in 1870, by John MlAren, 
Esq., advocate. In a very recent case re- 
ported in the law reports (appeal cases) for 
18^ (The Royal Bank of Scotland c. The 
Commercial Bank of Scotland), the judges 
of the Court of Session having to choose 
between the authori^ of Lord Eldon and 
thatof Bell upon a difficult questioD of bank- 
- — ' — administration, I "" ^ '" — '" " ' 

w the latter, the 
,_ .. o overrule them. 

Bell also published : 1. ' An Shcamination 
<J the Directions stated against \''he Bill £>i 
batter legulatiiig the Forms of Process in 
the Courts of Scotland,' 1825. 3. 'Prin- 
eiplea of the Law of Scotland, for the nae 
of Students in the University of Edinburgh,' 
1829, a profeasorial manual originating tu 
ontUnea of his lectures issued to his stn- 
denta, of which a aetiond edition a^^eared 
in the following year, a third in 18%, and 
a fourth in 183B. 3. 'Illustrations from 
adjudged Cases of the Principles of the Law 
•('^Scotland,' 1836 (second edition, 1636), 
fai three volumesi, 6vo, beins a commentary 
vpou the preceding work, <(. In 1810, 'Com- 



mentaries on the recent Statutes relative to 
Diligence or Execution af^inst moveable 
Estate, Imprisonment, Cesaio Bonorum, and 
Secjuestration in Mercantile Bankruptcy.' 
This book, a thin quarto, was not so much 
an independent work as a supplement to the 
Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland.' A 



lished the following year, 

[Lettars of Sir a ReU; Edinburgh Review, 
AprilIB72; Aadivson'sSeoUish Mation; Qroot's 
Stoiy of the Univ. of EdinLorgh, ii. STIH 

BELI^ HENRY (1767-1830), the bnOder 
of the Comet steamship, and therefore tha 
iutrodncer of practical st-eam navigation in 
England, was bom at Torphicheu Mill, new 
Linlithgow. His father, Patrick Belt wa* 
a millwright, and, according to an account 
riven by nimself, his relations both on the 
utber's and mother's side were engaged in 
mechanical businesses. He was first intended 
to be a mason, but, at the age of sixteen, he 
was apprenticed to the m^wright's trade. 
After serving under several engineers he 
went to London, and spent some time under 
Bennie. It appears to have been while he 
was with Shaw and Hart, shipbuilders of 
Borrowstounnees, in 1786, that he conceived 
the idea of applying st«am to navigation, an 

=■*-- *•-* " that time filling Uie minds 

' - ■ In 1790 
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of many inventors and engineers. 
be settled in Glasgow, and in the fallowing 
year he entered into partnership with a Mr. 
Paterson, formi^ the firm of Bell & Pater- 
Bon, builders. Di 1798 he is said to have 
turned his attention specially to the steam- 
boat, and in 1600 he began enMrimenting 
with an engine placed in a amall vessel. An 
application the same year to the admiralty 
was unaucoeasftil, as was a second appeal in 
1608, thongh on the latl«r occasion Lord 
Nelson is atated to have *P<>l(Bn strongly in 
Avour of the scheme. There is evidence 
to ahow that Fulton, who started a steamer 
on the Hudson in 1807, bod obtained his 
ideas fiom Bell in the previous year, and 
that tlierefbTe Bell has a fair claim to be 
couAdered, not the inventor of the stpsm- 
boat— Papin (1707), Jonfiroy (1776), Miller 
of Dalswinton (1787), and many others 
(some, indeed, only on paper) anticipated 
him — but die first to realise practically the 
proposals then in the minds of many tor 
Mplying the steam'engine to the propulsion 
of vessels. He certainly was the originator 
of steam navigation in Europe, and in Ame- 
rica he was only preceded by Fulton, who, 
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if the above ststement ia correct, wu his vhich numbered among its oontribulora 
Thomas Arrd, L. E. L., Mrs. Hemans, Thomas 

: I Camtibell, Christopher North, the Ettrick 
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boat, built by Wood & Co., of Olnaffow, 
•nd driven by an engine of three-horae power 
made hj BeU, commenced to plj from Glas- 
(fow to Greenock; she continued tunning 
till 1820, when she was wrecked. Manj 
erroneous statements have been made about 
this vessel. She was b; far from being the 
firet vessel moved by Bteam, but she was the 
first practical steamship which regularly 
worked on any European river. 

Though BeU'a claims were generally ac- 
knowledged, he reaped but little reward. The 
river Clyde trustees gave him a pension of 
60/,, afterwards increased to 1001. ; Mr. Can- 
ning gave him 200/. ; and a subscription was 
got up for him at Glasgow and elsewhere 
nenr the close of his life. 

Besides his efforts in the caose of steam 
navigation he was interested in several other 
engini^ring enterprises, and ia credited with 
the invention of an important improvement 
in the process of calico printing, the 'dis- 
charging machine.' He died at Helensburgh 
in ISSO, and was buried in the churchyard 
of Row parish, two miles &om Helensbuigh. 

[There is a life of Bell by Edvsrd Honia 
(aiasgov, 13*4), bat the ioformntioc it gives ia 
mang^. Ad accoant of him nlso appeam in 
Chambsn's Biog. OicL of Eminent Scotsman.] 
H.T. W. 

BELL, HENRY 0LA8SF0RD (180S- 

1874), sheriff, was the eldest son of James 
Be1I, advocate. He was bom in Glasgow 
8 Nov. 1803, and received the rudiments of 
his education in the High School of that city. 
On the familv removing to Edinburgh, he 
passed through the regular nniverwty coi 
tbere, and, i^ile b^nnin^to stud^ law, 
hibited his love of fetters in a series of . 
cocious criticisms m the columns of the ' Ob- 
server.' Those on the actors and acting of 
the day, under the - signature ' Acer,' at- 
tracted the attention of some of the leaders 
in the then brilliant literary society of the 
place, and are aaid to have had some influ- 
ence in raising the tone of the stage — an in- 
stitution in which he continued to the last t^: 
take a keen interest. A privately printed 
volume ofpoems (1824) testifies to hiascholar- 
ahip, early command of verse, and his share 
in the Bvronic enthusissm for the Greeks. 
In 1837 Bell was present and spoke at the 
famous dinner of the Edinburgh Theatri- 
cal Fund, at which Sir Walter Scott pub- 
licly acknowledged the authorship of the 
< Waverley Novels.' Li 1828 he started and 
tonducted the ' Edinbui^h Literary Journal,' 



Sliepherd, Delta (Moir), Allan Cunningham, 
G. P. R. James, Sheridan Snowies, and others 
inferior note. The youthful editor 
maintained for the publication a position of 
steadily increasing influence ; but at the ex- 
liration of three years it passed into other 
lands, and was ultimately meiged in the 
Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle.' Some of the 
most salient of hia own contributiona were 
afterwards collected by Bell, and republished 
in two volumes : ' Summer ana Winter 
Hours' (1831), containing the most widely 
known of his poems, the panoramic scenes 
from the life of iitaj Stuart, so familiar to 
elocution; and 'My Old PortfoUo' (1832). 
Three of the prose pieces in the latter coUeo- 
tion deserve special mention : ' The Marvel- 
louB History of Mynheer von Wodenblock,' 
which, as afterwards popularised in the dog- 
gerel song, ' The Cork Leg,' has travelled over 
England and through Oermoi^ ; ' The Dead 
Daughter' and 'The Living Mummy,' from 
whi^ Edgar Poe seems to have taken the 
bint of two of his most famous fantasies. 
Meanwhile, at the request of the publisher 
Constable, ha had (1830), in compiling his 
elaborate defence of the Queen of Scots, en- 
tered the lists as champion of thecausewhich 
he espoused through life with an ^most re* 
ligious seal The book was at the time a swift 
success. The first edition being exhausted, a 
second was called for within the year ; it was 
translated into French and pirated in Ame- 
rica. In 1831 Belt married Mtsa S!«wart, only 
daughter of Captain Stewart of Sbeerglass, 
Glengarry, by whom he had six children. In 
the following year he passed as advocate, and 
henceforth devoted himself mainly to his tefnl 
pursuits ; but advancement in the ranks of a 
profession then adorned by the competing 
talents of Jeffrey, Clark, Cockbum, Hope, 
Macnail, Hutherfiird, Maitland, Ivory, Ro- 
bertson, Inglis, and Moncreiff, was, even if 
sure, necessarily slow, and the cares of an in- 
creasing family induced him to accept an ap- 
pointment as one of the substitutes of the 
sherifi' of Lanarkshire, whose attention had 
been attracted to the young counsel by his 
appearance (1838) at the cotton -spinner's 
triaL Bell entered upon this office m 1839, 
and for twenty-eight years discharged his 
duties, yearly increasing in extent and re- 
sponsibility, with a conscientiousness, judg- 
ment, and tact, which exceeded expectation 
and arrested cavil. When, in 18.12, it was 
believed that Sheriff Alison was to become 
a lord of session, the Glasgow faculty of 
law memorialised the lord advocate to pro* 
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■heriCTpriiicip&l, with the onajiiinoiu approval 
of the profesBioo. During thirty-foiiT jeani* 
tamire of the two posts he found an arena well 
calculated to call forth hU Taried powers; 
his mental anergj and bh^cal atrength en- 
abled him to overtake the increasing vrorlt of 
the great commercial cil^, his discnminatinn 
and accuracy made hifi judgments generally 
final, and he came to be regarded aa the best 
mercantile lawjer of hi« day in Scotland. A 
dietin^uiahed contemporary haa said of him 
that 'he reoUsed tlie ideal ot what a judge 
oufht to be.' Another writes as follow* r 
' i%e older members of the le^ profeBsion 
bold Che opinion that Sheriff Qlaseford Bell 
— a the best judge that ' :_n.~^u„,^fr 



ir sat in the sheriff 



court of Qlaagow. .. .Approaching every case 
without a shade of biaSj he listen^ bo quietly 
to the arguments on either side that it w" 
only when hia decisions, alwavs remarkat 
for their cleameM, were mode that it was sa 
how carefully he had weighMl the matters 
issue ; it was a common custom of pocui 
tors to agree beforehand to aoeept his ruling 
and carry the case no further. £arly in kis 
career he had to grapple with new atid dif&- 
cult questions under the Poor Iaw and Bank- 
ruptcy Acts, in relation to which many of his 
juagmenCe have become leadintr cases, Hia 
p(»)nlaritj was increased by tAe absence of 
■eU^uMertiou, somewhat rare on the bench, 
the nticence on all irrelevant matters, and 
the invariable courtesy to witnesBSs, which 
were leading features of all his piocedi 
He always Kept abreast of his work, and may 
be nid to have died in harness.' 

Outside hia court, from which, till hia last 
illness, he was never absent for a day, Mr. 



the interests of the city and promoting 
atitutions with an oratory at once genial and 
forcible, to the uniform suocaBS of which his 
eonunanding presence and impreosive voice 
donbtleaa contributed ; but the matter of his 
Bpeeehes was always valuable, and several of 
his addresses, aa that to the Juridical Societv 

1860,andaspresideatoftheAthr "" 

have stood tlie t««t of publicatii 
a constant patron of the fine arts, and while 
in Edinburah, where he was one of the origi- 
nators of the Boyal Scotch Academy, had 
nven a course of lectorea on their history; 
Uiose on Hichaal Angelo and Raphael, eab- 
aequently delivered Sfore the Philosophical 
Institution and the Olaagow Architectural 
Society, attracted considerable attention. The 
only other prose work of those years of a thou- 
sand interlocutors was the long and aUe iih 
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troduotion to Bell and Bains's edition of 
'Sliakespeare,'pnbli8hedinl866. Daring thia 
period his few relaxationa were angling, chess 
'~ whichMmehewas the champion of the 
of ScoUand— and occasional trips to the 
continent, memories of whieh he has pr e s e rved 
in his volume, I860, entitled ' Bomancari and 
Minor Poems,' which showed that all that 
weight of law had not stifled the author's 
imagination. The beet veraBS in this volume 
are, if somewhat leas elastic than those of his 
youth, more matureand searching, They are 
the reflex of a mind tliat has seen more of life 
and become perplexed by mysteries, for which 
'ts former easy solutions have proved inade- 
quate. Mr. Bell's first wife died in 1647 ; in 
1872 he married Miss Sandeman, who sur> 
viveehim. Towardathe close of 1873a diaeaaa 
in the hand, which had for some time caused 
only trifling inconvenience, assumed so grave 
an aspect that an operation became impera- 
tive. Thia for a time appeared to have oeen 



187^ THu) respect of his fellow-citiiens was 
attested by the laot of his bdng — the first ex- 
ample of the century— interred in the nave 
of St. Mungo's Cathedral Through life a 
staunch tory, Qlassford Bell bad better claim 
to the title of liberal than many of those who 
assume it, for be was generous almost to a 
fault, and took account of men by what they 
were rather than by what they professed to 
believe. He will be remembered m Scotland 
as the genial friend of Wilson, Hogg, and 
Lockhart, the worthy associate of the great 
legal raceof which Jeffrey, Cockbum, Aytoun, 
and Burton were but sli^tly more diatin- 
guished representatives. He has been called 
■ the last of the literary sheriilB.' 

[Journal of Jarisprndsnee, Fsbmary I87i ; 
aisBgow Herald, 8 Jan. 1374 1 psrsonsl kaow- 
ledge and informatioD from Mr. Bell's family.] 

BELI^ HENRYNTQENT (1792-1822), 
genealogist, was the eldest aon of Qeorgv 
Bell, Esq., of Helleview, county Fermanagh 
{Inner Temple Admiuion Bm**"')- He fol- 
lowed the profession of a legsTantiquary, aud^ 
in order to obtain a recognised status, en- 
tered himself at the Inner Temple, 17 Nov. 
1618. In the same year he acquired ooa- 
siderable distinction bv hia succMsfuI advo- 
cacy of the claim of Mr. Hans Francis 
Hastings to the lonp<lonnant earldom of 
Huntingdon ; the estates, however, with the 
exception, it is said, of a null in Yorkshire, 
. had passed away from the title, and were 
< le^ly invested in the Earl of Moira's family. 
Bell published a detailed account of the pro- 
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I ' The Huntingdon Peerage,' 4to, 
London, 1820, pp. 418, and the nurative of 
liis Tarioiu adventures, which are given at 
length, diapIayB a siupicioui luxuriance of 
imagiiiation not altogether in keeping- wit^ 
what profsMed to be a gnre geneuo^cal 
treatiae. To the unsold copiee a new title- 
page was affixed in 1821, with a eenealogi' 
eaf table and additional portraitB (Lowndbs, 
SibUoyr^heT'i Manual, ed. Bohn, i. 149). 
Bell was aUo employed bj Ur. J. L, Craw- 
furd to further his cUim to the titles and 
eatatee of Crawfurd and Lindssf , and, if we 
may credit the common report, received no 
leaa a sum than 6,036/. for prosecutintr the 
suit. He was cut off before he could Dring 
the matter to a decisive issue, and dying in- 
solvent, the unfortunate claimant's money 
was in a great measure lost ( TAe G-ajqfiird 
Peerage, bv an Antiquary, chui. iv. ; Dosib, 
ExmnmatMn of the Claim of J. L-Cran^fiurd, 
p. 16), According to Lady Anne Haxiiilton 
{Secret Huton <f the (hurt of England, i. 
834, ii. 108), Bell, with other minions, was 
delegated by Lord Sidmouth in 1819 to in- 
cite the atarrinepeople of Manchester against 
the ministry — ii that were needed — and by 
their means t&e meeting of 16 Aug. was eonr 
voked which led to the massacre oi Feterloo. 
The eircumstanoes attending his death as 
narrated in the journals of^ the day were 
aomewhat tragic. An action to recover a 
sum of money advanced to him by an en- 
eraver named Cooke was tned on 18 Oct. 
TS22, and a verdict passed against him ; on 
the same evening he died. His younger 
brother vraa Sir Gooi^ Bell, K.C.B. [q. v.] 

[GsDt. Hag. vol. xc. pt. ii. p. (31, vol. zd. 
pt. >. p. 44, vol. icii. pt ii. p. 474 ; Notea tnd 
Qneria, fith wr. xii. 69, 234, 279, 47fi, Sth ear. 
I, 60 i Annoal Beg. (1877), ^ IfiS.] Q. 0. 

BELL, JACOB (1810-1869), founder of 
the Phannaceutical Society, and patron of art, 
was bom in London on C March 18ia His 
father, a prominent member of the Society of 
Frienda, nnt established the pharmacenbcal 
business whicK in the hands of the son, ac- 
quired a world-wide fame. At the age of 
twelve Bell was aent to a Friends' school at 
Darlington to be educated. He exhibited a 
decidea bonlty for composition both in jroae 
and verse, ana at the age of sixteen gained the 
liriie in a competition for the beet original essay 
on war. Li conjunction with a schoolfellow, 
he^so founded a manuscript journal devoted 
to literature and the events of his school 
life. His education completed, he entered 
his fether's busincM in Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, but at the same time diliffently attended 
tlM iMtttiM on cbamisUy kt ue Boyal Insti- 
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tution, and those on the practice of phyue 
at King's CoUwe. He also devoted nis leo- 
Bute to the study of practical cbemistiy, and 
converted his bedroom into a laborafany, 
fitting it with a fiimace and other apparatus. 
His tastes appear to have been of a varied 
character, for at one time be gave much at- 
tention to comparative anatomy, at another 
to outdoor sports, while, in a tlurd instance, 
be studied art under H, P. BrigEs, R.A. His 
bcnlty for art was consideraDle, especially 
upon the grotesque and humorous aidea 
Bis taste for the works of eminent painten 
was very early developed, and before he was 
flv»4n^wenty he had formed the nnclena 
of a collection which afterwards became 
famous. He also strongly interested himself 
in the question of copyright as affecting 
artists, and gave valuable advice and aseiat- 
ance In this direction. 

tn 1840 Bell visited the continent, bavinr 
as his travelling ctmipanion Sir Edwin Lan£ 
seer, whose health was then in an nnsatis- 
fectory condition. The Mends tzavelled 
through Belgium and up the Rhine to Switser- 
land, but at Geneva Bell himself was taken 
ill with a verv severe attack of quinsy. The 
seisure caused hini to be detained at Oenev» 
for six weeks, and it laid the foundation of 
an affection of the larynx, from which he 
suffered much in after years. Betnming to 
London by vray of Paris, he witneeaed in 
the latter citv the solemnities which ceU- 
bratod the arrival of the remains of the flrsb 
Napoleon. 

Bell was a vimlant gn&rdian of the rigbta 
of bis fellow-tradera, and it. was chiefly owing 
to his efforts that in the year 1841 Hr. 
Hawee was compelled to withdraw a mea- 
sure which he had submitted to Parliament 
for the purpose of 'amending the laws rela- 
ting to the medical pofession in Great 
Britain and Ireland.' This measure, if car- 
ried, would have pressed heavily upon tlia 
chemists and dm^iats thronghont tbe king- 
dom. At this time Bell conceived a sobema 
for a society which should act as an efleo- 
tual safwnaid for tlia protecUon of the in- 
terests dl the trade, and at the lanie time 
assist in raising it to ^ status wUch i( 
already occuni^ in other eonntriee. Aoootd- 
ingly, at a public meeting held 16 Anil 1641, 
the formation of the Pharmaceutical Societv 
of Great Britain was resolved upon. Bell 
subsequently issued a pamphlet showing the 
necessity for such a society. Great diffi- 
culties were encountered in the formation of 
the society, bnt they were all snnnountod 
\n Bell's tact and abili^. In the CMma- 
t\oa of provincial branches of the society 
be alao took a deep interest ; and for tite 
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KdvMicemeiit ot the nuae of tme pharmacv 
be MUbliBbJad ths well-known peiiodicM, 
the ' Phunmceutical JaaroaL' The pub- 
liofttion of thia work he superintended for 
wghteen jeus. The conduct of the jounul 
wu with him a labour of love, for it reealted 
in no pecuuiaij advantage during ita first 
fifteen yean of eziitenee, notwithstanding ita 
acknowledged luefulneee. To thenewjoumal 
Bell was alao a eonatant contributor hini' 
•elf until his death. His efforU in connection 
with an imprOTed pharmacy led to his being 
elected an honorary member of various 
foreign scientific societies, and a Fellow of 
the Chemical, Linnsan, and Zoological So- 
cieties of London, and of the Society of 
Arte. 

In 184S the Pharmaceutical Society waa 
incorporated by royal charter, and the same 
year Bell pubuahed his 'Historical Sketch 
of the Pn^ren of Pharmacy in Great Bri- 
ton.' The anthor dealt witii the practice of 
phannacy from the time of ita ^rtial sepa- 
tation from the practice of medicine until 
the eatabliahmeot of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, It waa found that an act of parlia- 
ment was required for restricting the prac- 
tioe of phannacy to persons duly qualified, 
ftnd in 1845 Bell draw up an account of 
desirable provisioua, indu^mg the registra- 
tion of all persons carrying on business aa 
ehemiata and dru^psts i the introduction of 
a syaleiu of education and examination ; 
the protection of the public against the pro- 
ceeduus of ignorant persons ; the separa- 
tion^ the trade in medicines from the 
practice of physic and aurgery as far as prao- 



ticable ; the recognition of the Pharmaceu- 
tical So<netT as Uie governing body in all 
queatima relating to ^larmacy. For several 
years the question of pharmaceutical legisli 
tion was much discussed, and numeroii- 
petitions on the subject were presented to 
pariiament ; but aa no practical Issue was 
arrived at. Bell decideo to seek a seat in 
parliCment for the purpose of advocating 
the necessary meastirea. In 1860, accord- 
ingly, he conteeted the borough of St. Albans 
in tlie liberal interest, and was returned, 
although the unscrupulous means used by 
his agents led to the ultimate disfranchise- 
ment of the borough. Bell, however, was 
absolved from blame, except in regard to 
the laxity he displayed in placing himself 
unreservedly in the hands ol his rarliameu- 
tary agents. In June 1861 Beu brought 
forwua in parliament a bill to r^ulate the 

JualiflcatiouB of pharmaceutical chemists, and 
ir other purposes in connection with the 



proceeded witL In the fbllowhic sesuon 
the bill was reintroducsd, and lAw ood- 
sidenble discussion it was referred to a se- 
lect committee. The act, as it eventually 
became law, only very paitially ftilfllled tlis 
intentions of its framer. 

At the general election of 186S BeD 
ofiered binuelf for the representation of 
Great Marlow, hat was tmsuccesaful. Two 
years later, on the death of Lord Dudley 
Stuart, he contested the borough of Maryle- 
bone with Lord Ebrington, but waa a^^ain 
unsucccssfuL Hewss su*""^""-**'— — ^"'"*-^ 
to ofier himself anun f._ 
iU-heatth compelled him U 
tation. During the last winter of bis life, 
while suffirino- from a painful afiection of ths 
larynx, as well as fr<Hn great debility and 
emaciation, he still took an active part inpn^ 
fesuoual matters, and also devoted himself to 
philanthropic Causes. He died from exhaus- 
tion 12 June 1869. It is stated that Bell 
spent a fortune in founding and advancing 
the Pharmaceutical Society, but he felt him- 
self re^d by the knowledge that his efibrta 
bad raised enormously the educational stan- 
dard of his order. On the day of his funeral 
nearly the whole body of chemists through- 
out Uie ooQutry dosed their places of buti- 

BelFs chief woiAs were: I. 'Observaticnta 
addressed to the Chemists and Drugirists of 
Great Britain,' 1841. 2. 'HistoricJ Sketch 
of the Progressof Phannacy in Great Britain,' 
1843. 8. ■ Chemical and Phannaceutieal 
ProcMsw and Products,' 185S. 

With regard to his patronage of art, the 
gallery of pictures at his house in Langham 
Place testified to its extent and cathoucity. 
Thefinest part of his collection he bequeathed 
to the natiouj including six of the best works 
of Sir Edwm Landseer, and well-known 
examples of (XNail, Sidney Cooper, Charles 
Landseer, E. M. Ward, W. P. Frith, Bosa 
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[Anniial B«gister. ISfiSiPbarmscsetieslJoar- 
nal and TiansactiOnt, 1849, fte.; Bell's works.] 
Q. B. a. 

BELI^ JAMBS (1634-ll>e4), oatboUo 
priest, bom at Warrington in Lancashire, in 
1524, was educated at Oxford, where he was 
ordained priest in Queen Maiys reign. Fat 
some time he refrised to conform to the alte- 
rations in religion made by Queen Eliaabsth ; 
but afterwards, adopting the tenets of ths 
Keformation, he exercised the functions of a 
minister of the church of England for twenty 
years, and was beneficed in several parts oif 
the kingdom. Id 1581 he appUed to a lady 
to solicit her good offices to procure for him 
H 3 
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» tfnaU ceadesahip, of which her huafaand wu 
ths Mtron. Thii Udf, bein^ ft catholic, np- 
l»»icted him with hia cowardice, uid exhorted 
him to lead a life im accordance with his sa- 
cred profeeuon. Mored by her word* he 
•oughtreoonciliationwiththecatholicchnrch, 
and laboured aealoustj ae a priMt for two 
yean amouff the poorer elaaa of cat holies. In 
Jannaij 1^8-4 he was apprehended by a pnr- 
euiTant, and waa brought to trial at the Lent 
aaaiiea at LancaaMr. He bebaTed nith great 
courage, and on being conTicted said to the 
judge: 'I beg your lordship would add to the 



Bcnbed to the articles of heretics, contrary 
both to mj oonsdence and to God's truth.' 
He was executed at Lancaster on 20 April 
16B4. John Fmoh, a layman, suffered at the 
sam« time and place for bein^ reconciled to 
the catholic ohnrch, and denying the queen's 
spiritual snpreaia^. 

[Wood's FmU Oion. ad. Blia, i. 112 ; Dodd'i 
Church Hirt. ii. 103; Cooeertatio Eod. Catho- 
lio in AngUt, ed. Bridgewatar (1094), ii. tSO- 
1S4; CfaaUongr'B Hisnonary Pnesto (1741), i. 
100; QibsoD's Lydiate Hall, Intiod. xxiir.] 
T. 0. 



aSLLf JAXBS (JL 1661-159Q), 
was a native of the diocese of Bath, Somerset- 
■hire, and was admitted a fellow of Con)us 
Cbristi College, Oxford, probably in 1&17. 
He graduated B. A. in 1561, and on 30 Hay 
1666 was nominated a fellow of Trinity Col- 
koe, when he was appointed rhetoric lecturer, 
'fhe doubt* expressed by Wood as to whether 
these details do not apply to James Bell, a 
Roman catholic priest executed in 1584 [q.T.], 
are set at rest by Bliss in a life of Bell added 
to the ' Athence.' Bell in the Michaelmas 
t«Tm of 1666 gave up his fellowship, and be- 
came a lealoDB partisan of the Reformation. In 
1664 he wrote and dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth 'An Account of Cncilia, Princess of 
Sweden, travelling into EIngland,' which 



British Museum (.U'SA^I, 17). From the 
character of his deecripl.ion it is probable 



tlie Latin as fellows: 1. 'Sermon preached 
•t the christening of a certain Jew at Lon- 
don,' by John Foxe, 1S78. 8. 'Sermon of 
the Eran^lical Olive,' by John Foxe, 1678. 
8. ' Treatise touching the Libertie of a Chris- 
tian Man,' by Luther, 1679. i. 'The Pope 
Confuted — the Holy and Apostolical Church 
Coofnttng the Pope — the First Action,' by 
John Foxe, 1680. 6. ' Answer Apologeticu 
to Hieroms Oaorius, his Slanderous Invec- 
tiTea,'l7UaddanaiidFoxe,16SL OnlSFeb. 
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1696 Bell was presented to the prebend of 
Holcombe in the church t^ Wells, and oa 
11 Oct. 1596 to Hut of Combe in the same 
church. The date and place of his deatk 
are unknown. 

[Wood's Athams (Bliss). !. SSl-3; Fasti, L 
1S2, 1S7: Ta«Mr'iKU.Brit.g4.} T. F. H. 

BELI^ JAMES (1769-1883), geographi- 
cal author, was bom in Jedburgh in 1769. 
At the age of eight he went to Qla^ow, 
where his father, the Rev. Thomas Bell [sea 
Bell, Thoiub, 1733-1803], was appointed, 
inl777,mini*terofDovehiLlOhapel. Durintf 
childhood and youth James suSeied muca 
from feeble health and sickness, and gave but 
little promise of either much bodily or mental 

XMX; but he managed to acquire a liberal 
«tion. As he grew up his cc -'■---■--■-- 



propensity lor desultory reading. Hiaflrstem- 
ploymentwBBthat ofaweaveritowhichbusi- 
nessheBervedan apprenticeship. In 1790 he 
commenced trade on his own account, aa a 
mannhetnrw of cotton goods, with a fiur 
prospect of success, but, finding himself hin- 
dered hf the mercantile depreeaion of 1798, 
he nve np his business, and for some year* 
woued as a warper in the warehouses of 
manufacturers. As his tastes and the nn- 
simpUcit}' of his character rendemd 
t to win hiB way in business pumuita, 
his father at length settled upon him a small 
annuity which enabled him to revert to thoea 
studies and researches to which his netunl 
inclination led him in early life. About 1806 
he quitted warping to earn a livelihood aa 
tutorin Greek and Latin to advancedstudenCa 
attending the university. At the same time 
he, with untiring leal, studied history, theo- 
logy, and eSTiecially gaomphy. To thif 
science, eiotmawhich the wDcte of his empa- 
thies were gathered, he dsTOted the lationr of 
hislife. His first liteiaiy effort was made about 
1615, when he contributed some chapters to 
the ' Glasgow Qaography, a popular work of 
the period, publiuied by Khull, Blacfcie, k 
Co., now scarce. In 1824 he wrote 'An 
Examinatiim of the various Opinions that 
have been held respecting the Sources of tha 
Ganges andthe Correctness of the Lama's Ma^ 
of Thibet.' It was published as Article 3 in 
'Critical Researches in Philology and Geo- 
praphy,' an anonymous volume m 8vo, now 
known to be the joint work of Jamu BeU 
and a p&eA young student in philolo^, ona 
John Bell, a namesake but not a relative. 
The high encomiums that this article eli- 
cited from some of the leadinr periodicals of 
the day served at once to eetabush the repu- 
tation of Janm Bell as a writer npon geo- 
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gntl^j. He wu foitbwith entroited ' 
the aarioiu task of prepuing and editing 
mn tmftbrid^ed eiUtion of Rollin's 'Ancient 
Biatorr,' Glasgow, 1838, S vols. 8to. The 
original notes, gec^p:tipluc(il, topomphical, 
tuatoricel, and critical, witli the life of the 
kuthor 1^ Bell, Mrve to this day to pUce 
thii edition at the head of all that httve jet 
appeared in Engliah. Bell's ikme aa a 
Keognphic«l auttu>r reached its climax is 
bis 'Sjstem of Qeoeraphj, Popular and 
Scientific,' Glasgrow, Is^, 6 toIb. 8vo. It 
may be mirly urged that it opened a new 
arm in the itudj of Eeagrapliy in onr lan- 
guage ; butitiaaoubttulifithaacommanded 
the attention of the geographic*! student 
■onth of the Tweed as much aa it even now 
deeervee. By hie contemporariee Bell was 
beld to be ' certunly one w the first critical 
ffiognyben of this country.' In iti method 
it nerer yet hu been, and probttbly never 
will be,entirelvBnperBedsd, The chapters on 
tlie biitory ol TOOgraphy containea in the 
third Tolume (^ BolUn and in the sixth 
Wume of his 'System (fOetMraphy' have 
apparently served for models for all snbse- 
quent attempts of the kind during the last 
Ealf-«entiiry, 

His latest, bat posthmnous, work, 'A Com- 
prdiensiTe Gazetteer of England and Walee,' 
Glasgow 1886, 4 vols. 8vo, although now 
almost obsolete, was, in its day, an exceed- 
ingly useful book of reference, a model of 
eoneiseness, and still valuable for its intro- 
duction drawn up under twelve sections ; one 
of these, on the oartofliaphy of England and 
Walee,compiledmairiryfromGoughB*BritiHh 
Topography,' is a feature peculiar to the ga- 
■etteer which has never been imitated by any 
subsequent one. 

In foiming a earrttX eatimate of BeU and 
bis UteraiT work it is necessary to note tiiat 
although he was an accomplished classical 
•cholor, as his notes to Bollin show, he was 
not always on exact one, being more intent 
upon elucidating theideos of his author than 
upon niceties of language. Finally, the 

rter portion of his work was done under 
disadvantages of ill-health, the want of 
powerful fiien£, and sn exceedingly limited 
apparatus of books ; the fast disadvantage his 
extraordinary memory enabled him to par- 
tially overcome. His religious sentiments 
were thoroughly Calvinistic, tempered with a 
feeling of wide tolerance for the religions 
convictions of others, while few could wield 
the weapons of theological controv«my with 
greater vigour and ^ect. Owing to iu- 
crsasing attacks of asthraa to whti3i he had 
always been snbjeet, he was obliged to leave 
Glasgow about ten ot twelve years before his 



death and retire into the ooontry. THht 
plaoe selected for the scene of his labours 
was a humble cottage at Campme, twelve 
Dulea north of Glasgow. He died in this 
secluded but beautiful spot S May 183S^ and 
was there buried, at the age of sixty-fbnr. 

[Anderson's8coCtiBbKatioD,i.!SSj Cbambars'a 
Biogr. Diet, of EmioBiit Scotsmen, ed. Thomson, 
ISSB, L 119; Dublin Univanitj Mag. i. SB7; 
Edin, Joorosl of Natural aod Oeographicsl 
Sdenee, ii. 10?, 103 ; B«y. Qeog. Soe. Jovnal. 
ix. Ivii.] C. H. C. 

BELL, JOHN, LL.D. (£ 1666), bishop 
of Worcester, was a native of Worcestor- 
shire, and was educated at Balliol Coll^, 
Oxford, and at Cambridge, where he took th» 
degree of LL.B. in 1604. He probably at- 
tended Sylvester Gygles, bishop of Wo^ 
cester, to Rome, when sent by Henry VIII 
t>^ the Lateron Council, for Sylvester in his 
letters thence mentions hiTin as in commuui- 
oation with the pope, and as the best man 
to fill the vacancy of master of the English 
Hospital. He speaks of him as 'Master 
BeU, now dean of the arches ' {State Papera 
Smtry VJII, ii. 849, 928). In 1B18 be was 
mode by Sylvester vicar- gen eral and chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Worcester, offices 
which he continued to hold under two of 
his successors (Thokab, Survty o/ WoretMUr 
Cathedral, ^ 206). Bell was rector of 
WeBtoo-«ub-Edge, Gloucestershire, warden 
of the church of Stratford-upon-Avon, master 
of the hospital of St. Waletan's, archdeacon 
of Gloucester, and prebendary of Lichfield, 
Bt. Paul's, Lincoln, and Southwell cathedrals, 
'At length his abilities being mode known 
to Henry VTU, he was made one of hia 
chaplains, sent bv him to foreign princes ob 
state affairs, and at his letnm was one of 
his counsellors ' (»6.) While abroad he waa 
mode Lli.1). of some foreign university, in 
which degree he was incorporated at Oxford 
in 1531 (Wood, Fatti, pt. L col. 88). In 
162S Bell as 'official of Worcester' appears 
fiequently as a member of the court ap- 
pointed by Wols^ for the trial of heietict 
IState Paper* Henry VIJI, iv. 886-6). 
During the next three years he seems to 
have oeen in almost constant att^idanea 



.„_ He appeared as ths kinVs poxv in 
1G27. In 162S he was consulted by the Idng 
and by Wolsey on the pope's di^tensation, 
and on the commission to Wolsev and Cam- 
penio to decide the validity of his uoioa 
wi^ Katharine. In 1629, when the causo 
come before the legatee in Black&iars HalL 
Bell appeared on several oocosiou u one of 
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the Ung's eonnjel, and kIk> in the nme 
caparaty at Dunatable before AicbbUhop 
Cnmner aod the Biahop of liDColn ' on th« 
morrow after Asceiwon day, 1633, when 
Crttjuner gsTe final sentence that the pope 
eould Dot license «uch maniaget ' as that of 
Heniy and Katharine. During this period 
Bell showed great cottrags in preventing 
the appointment of Elinor Carey, sister <M 
Htjy Boleyn's husband, as abbess of Wilton, 
hf leporting her (as Wolsev's commisury 
for the diocese of Salisbury) to have been 
guilty of ' grote incontinency, at a time, too, 
when the Iring was contemplating his ap- 
pointment ta the archdeaconry of Oxford. 
Two yean before the senteoo* of dirorce 
was pronounced by Cranmer, Henry sent 
Bell, together with the Bishop of Lincoln 
•nd Foxe, to Oxford, to obtain an opioion con* 
demning marriage with a decMsed brother's 
wife. Oxfiird hung back in spite of threats 
and promises. Eventually the commissioners 
only succeeded by the exclusion of the jnnior 
raembers of convocation from any voice in 
the matter. The excitement was so great 
thatitwsa thought neceBsaryto hold a secret 
conclave h^ night to affix the university seal. 
Bell was in 1629 one of a commission, in- 
cluding Sir Thomas More, to aasist the areh- 
bishop in preparing a royal proclamation 
•gunst lyndal's translation of the Scrip- 
tures and a number of heretical boobs, and * ~ 
present it in St. Edward's chapel to be sign 
there by Henry in person (Colueb, Be 
ilitt. iT. 146). In 1632 he took part m t 
proceedings of the convocation which de- 
cided that the long's marriage was contrary 
to divine law, and consequently that the 
pope's dispensation was u/tra tNTM, and which 
drew np 'the articles about religion,' of 
which uie original may be seen, with John 
Bell's name attached, in the Cotton Library. 
In 1C87 be was one of' the composers' of 
the 'Bishop's Book,' and one of the learned 
divinea wbo, in the course of its preparation, 
were called upon to define the true meaning 
of various church ordinances. In this yesj, 
too, he wsB present at the baptism of Ed- 
ward TI at Hampton Court. On 11 Ang. 
Bell was promoted to the see of Worcester. 
As bishop ne was amember of the committee 
of the oonvocAion of 1640 who prononaced 
the marriaM of Henry and Anne of Clevee 
illegal, ana was also one of six bishc^ ap- 
pointed by tha king ' to examine what cere- 
moniM should be retained in the church, and 
what was the true use of them.' In the fol- 
lowing Tear he promised his suiiporttoOran- 
me^ when he brought forward in the House 
of Lords ' an act for tha advancement of 
tnM pdigion f^"'^ tha abolishment o£ the 
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owtran,' but -whan he saw the ^ 
mant of the popish oppooition ' be fell away ' 
from him' (SnzPB, Cnmmer, p. 141^ U 
the conTocsnon of 1643, when the biaht^ 
undertook the worii of a revised translation 
of the New Testament, the first and second 
epistlee to the Hieae 
to BeU. On 17 Nov. IMS BeU n _ 
bishopric Burnet, after specnlatd^ as to 
his motive, decides to ' leave it in the dark.' 
Nichols {IaL AneedeU*. in. 100) sa^s ha 
was 'deprived,' but the form of hie resigna- 
tion may be seen in Rymer*s 'Fcedera' 
(xv. 10), by which it would appear to hava 
been quite voluntary. Bell retired to Clerk- 
enweU, then a faahionable suburb. Of hia 
life there we only learn from his will that 
he was 'priest of Clerkenwell parish.' Ha 
died on 3 Aug. 1656, and was buried with 
eptsoopsl honours on the south ude of tha 
east end of the chancel of St Jsme^a 
Church, where Bishop Burnet was also after- 
wards buried. The monumental brass from 
his tomb, engraved by Malcolm in his ' Lon- 
dinium Badivivum,' was in 1866 in the pos- 
session of Mr. J. O. Nichols (Nichols, 
Herald and Gaiealogitt, iii. 444). He gave 
by his wilt H, to the poor of Clerkenwell, 
6/. to Stratford-upon-ATOn, and somelegaciea 
to Jesus chantry in St. Paul's CathedraL 
desiring that ' his soul might be prayed for. 
He was also a benefactor to Balboi Collate, 
Oxford, and to Cambridgej but especially to 
the former, where he proTtded for the main- 
tenance of two scholwB bom in the diocese 
of Worcester. Coote says of Bishop Bell 
{EngUah Oiviliatu) : ' He died with the cha- 
racter of an eloquent preacher and adrocat^ 
a learned divine, and a man of integrity and 
beneficence.' 

[Qodwin, Ds PrKsnlibns Anglut, Cambi 
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■hire; Thomas'* Henry VUI, 1774; Bnmst's Hist. 
of ths Keformation ; Strype's Ecd. H amorials 
and Lifo of Oraomor ; ThoDias'B SnrrBy of WoP- 
CMter Cathsdislj Calandar of Stata Papa 
Henry Till, vols, ii., iii., iv., v., vi., and vl 
P.B.A 

BELL, JOHN (1691-1780), traveller, 
•on of Patrick Bell of Antermony, was bom 
on the paternal estate in 1691. No details of 
bis education aie extant, but it is stated 
that, aA«r obtaining the degree of doctor 
of medicise, he determined to visit foreign 
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countries. He obtained reeommendatary 
Br. Areakine, chief phyatdaa and 
pnvy counsellor to the Ctar Pet«r I, and 
embarked at London in the month of July 
1714. An embassy was then preparing from 
the CMur to the sophy of Fessia. Oa Db, 
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Amkine'B recommendation B«ll 
in the terriee of tha HuasUn canperoi. 
left St. Fet«rsbuTg on IS JuljlTIS.uid pn>- 
eooded to Moscow, bom thenca to Caun, end 
dawn the Wolga to Oatrscui. The embaarr 
thenawled downtheCupiauSeatoDerbent, 
and journeyed by Mongan, Tauiia, and Sab* 
to Iipahan, where they aniTsd on 14 Umb. 
1717. They left that city on 1 Sept., and re- 
lumed to St. Petenbnrg on 30 Dec. 1718, 
after haTinfl traTelled adoaa the oountry from 
Saratoff. On hia arriral in the ca^t«l Bell 
found that Dr. Areskina had died about six 
■neka before; bnt he had now secured the 
friendship of the ambassador, and upon hear- 
ing that an embaaaT to China was preparing 
he easily obtunea an appointment in it 
through his influence. The aeoount of his 
joomay to Catan, and through Siberia to 
China, ia by far tha moat complete and inte- 
iMtrngpartofhiatxarela. Hia deacri^tionof 
the manners, customs, and superatitiona of 
the inhabitants, and of the Delay-lama and 
tha Chinese w^ deeerre particularly to be 
noticed. They aniT«d at Peldn, ' after a te- 
dious journey of ezaotly sixteen months.' 
Bell lus left a very fiill aecount of oocor- 
mioaa during hia naidenos in the capital of 
China. Thaembaa^IefttbatcityonSHaieh 
ITSl.aadaniredstMoaoowonfi Jan. 172S. 
BaU mat accompanied an expedition into 
pBEBa as &r as Derbent, retuminK thsnca in 
Deeamber 172S. Soon afterwards Ee revisited 
his natire country, and returned to St. F»- 
tarsborg in 1734. In 1737 he was sent to 
Oonstaatiaople by the Rusuui chancellor, 
and Hr. Bondaan, the British minister at the 
Russian court. It was his last effort in Rus- 
sian diplomacy. He aftorwarda abandoned 
the public service, and seems to have settled 
M Constantinople sa a merchant. About 
1746 he married Mary Peters, s Russian lady, 
and returned to Scotland, where he ap^t the 
latter jjart of his life on nis esCat«, enjoying 
the society of his friends. After a long life 
spent in actire beneficence and philonttmipic 
exertions he died at Antermony on 1 July 
1780, at the advanced age of eiriity-nine. 
Bm only work is ' I^Tels from St. Peters- 
burg in Russia to various parts of Asia,' 1763, 
in two vols, juacto, printed br Robert and 
Andrew Foulis of GlasROW, whose beauti&l 
finmt of type enhancea Uie value of the book. 
The 'Quarterly Review' (1S17, pp. 464-6) 
Hyt that Bell vriahed to obtain litraary help 
in writiiig bis book, and amlisd to Robertson, 
who conid not help him, out advised him to 
take 'Oulliver's Travels 'for his model. The 
odnee was accepted vrith the best results. 
Besides the Qlaoffow edition of 1703 the 
'^arsb' wen piujlished in Dublin 1764, in 
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deaeribiog in a graphic manner the recep- 
tion of tna Roasian embassy by the Shah of 
Persia. A French translation of the whole 
work appeared in Paris, 1766, S rola. 12mo. 
[Bell's Travel! ; Qnartcrly Review,' Chum- 
ben's Diet, of Onieent SouUmen.] R. H. 

BELL, JOHN (1747-1798), artillerist, 
was the eldest son of a hatter at Carlisle, 
where he vraa bom on 1 March 1747. His 
father ruined himself in attem^ to discover 
the longitude. In 1766 Bell joined the ais 
tillery. He served at Gibraltar and sfter- 
warda in Bngland. He was at Soatheaa in 
1783, and was an ey»-witneaa of the founder- 
ing of the Royal George. He invented a 
plan fbr destroying the wreck, which was tha 
same aa one carried out by Colonel Paaler 
in 1838. He also invented the ' sunproof' 
for testing the soundness of guns, long in 
use in the roval arsenal ; a ' k^' called by 
his name, and a petard, of wmch there is a 
model in tlw Woolvich laboratory; a crane 
few deoeending mines ; and a harpoon for 
taking whalea (for the last two of which he 
received premiums from the Society of Arta) : 
and an apporatua for rescuing sMpwreeked 
mariners, said to be identical with that sAer- 
words devised by Captain Manby. For this ha 
received a premium from the Sodety of Art* 
of fifty gninees, and in 1816 the House ot 
Commona voted GOO/, to his daughter (Hrs. 
Whitfield) in recognition of the same inven- 
tion. Inl79StheDukeofRichmondgaTeliim 
a commission as seoond-lieutanant in the artil- 
lery, and in 17M he was promoted to afirst- 
lientenan^. Ha woa employed in a secret 
ezpeditjon f>r the deatmotion of the Dutch 
fleet in the Texal, which was abandoned. 
He died of ttftmltxy at Queenhorough on 
1 June 1796, whilst engaged in fitting out 
fire-ahipa. 

[Ueited Serviee Joumal, April ISiO ; Sodity 
of Arta' TnuuBoticms (I80T), vol ixv., wbere 
then iaaaBngratringofbiaapparatDS for wraeka.] 

BELI^JOHN (1763-18S0), nuveon, waa 
bom inEdmbunrh IS May 1763, being tha 
aecond nn ofthe Ber. William Bell, and elder 
brother of Sir CharleaBelL Hewasedwsated 
at the Hi^ School of Edinbnr^ and eari^ 
showed a liking tor medical atudiea. He 
became a pupil of Mr. Alexander Wood, an 
eminent surgeon in Edinburgh and, after 
attending the lectures and practice of Black, 
CulkD,aad the aecond Moon>,becamfiafelloir 
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• lecturer on ■uatomj' and iiuveir in Edin- 
burgh in k l(ictuT«-theatie buUt for him in 
Siu^bou'b Square, where he earriad on dii- 
Bectiona, and formed » museum. H« vigo- 
Touslj attacked the Btereotyped methods of 
Honro and Benjamin Bell, and natural!; mat 
with St rong oppoflitiou in thia eztra-univerait j 
enterprise J but his ability and teal U a 
teacher brought bim popularity and success. 
Among hia pupils was hb brother Charles, who 
foi some years assisted bim. His ezt«nded 
work on the ' Anatomj of the Human Bod;,' 
to which Charles largelj' coatribut«d, went 
tbrauffh numerons editicmB, and was trans- 
lated into German. A rspia improvement in 
the surgery of the arteries followed the publi- 
cation of the volume of the 'Anatomj' in 
which they were described. His 'Engravings 
of the Bones, Muscles, and Joints ' appeared 
in 1704. His ' Discourses on the Nature and 
Cure of Wounds' (179S-fi) were remarkable 
for their clear expositions of the then re- 
cently introduced practice of aiming at the 
early union of wounds after operations, of 
the importance (^ the free anast<mioaiB of 
•Jrteries in dealing with injuries to the main 
tninki of the arteries, and other novel modes 
of treatment founded on rational views of 
anatomy and physiology. For twenty years 
he wsa the leading operating sorgeon in Edin- 
burgh. Unfortunately for nis health and re- 
Jutation, Bell entered into the lengthy and 
itter controversy set on foot by Dr. James 
Gregory, proisBBor of medicine in the uni- 
versity of Edinbuigh, about the arrangements 
for the attendance of surgeons at the Royal 
Infirmary, writing an ' Answer for the Junior 
Members of the Boyal Collwe of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh to the MemoritJ of Dr. J. Ore- 
gm;,* 1800. One revult was the limitation 
of the number of surgeons to six, and the 
ezclnsion of Bell and many others, in ll 
and ijtbongh Dr. Gregory was subsequently 
■eveiely censured by the College or Phy- 
aiciana for violations of truth, Bell unwisely 
apent much time and foeling in the com- 
position of hii ' LiHltera on Professional Oha- 
racterand Manners,' addressed to Dr. Gregory, 
extending to 630 i»gee (18im. After hie 
exctusion from the infirman Bell published 
(1601-6) the ' Principles of Surgery,' in three 
quarto volumes, in the second edition of 
which (1826) Sir Charlae Bell speahs of the 
admirable capacity he had for teaching, as 
well as the correctness and importance of the 
principles which he taught. In 1806 Bell 
married Boeina, daughter of a retired physi- 
cian. Dr. Congleton ; hut he never seenu 
fully tc have recovered izota bis exclusion 
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from the infirmary, and although his pritKtO 
practice was extensive, this did not nuke up 
to him for the lack of a public poaitlon. 
Earlv in 1816 he was thrown from his hoiae, 
and m 18IT his health was still so impuied 
that he went on a foreign tour, and spent 
the last three years of his life in Italy, wher* 
he found means of gratifying those artistio 
tastes which he had shown m the illustia- 
tions to many of his own and his brother's 
works. He diligently msde notes on paint- 
ings, statuary, architecture, and life, and these 
were embodied in the ' Observations on 
Italy,' edited by his friend Bishop Sandford, 
of Edinburgh, and published in 1826, and 
again, with additional chapters on Naples, in 
1836. This work abounds in fine descrip- 
tions and just criticisms, based onanatomiiM 
knowledge. His widow remarks in the pre- 
face ; * With warm affections and sanguine 
temper, he looked forward with the nope 
that his labours and reputation would mm 
dayassnredly bring independence; andmean- 
while, he would readily give hia last guinea, 
his time and his care, to anv who required 
them. Judging of others by himself, he was 
too confidii^ in friendship, and too careless 
in matters of business ; consequently, from 
the one he was exposed to dkBsppoJntment, 
and from the oth^ involved in difficulties 
and embarrassments which tinged the colour 
of his whole life.' He died of dropsy, at 
Itome,16April 1830. Dr. Lankester says of 
him in the ' Imperial Dictionary : ' * He waa 
impetuous and energetic, and in his contro- 
versial writings almost violent. He had no 
sympathy with consenratism, and was in- 
dignant with those who had not made the 
same advances with himsel£ He was one 
of those men who, without apparently 
achieving great success, leave behind them 
an abiding impression, and etamp their cha- 
racter in the institutions and thought of the 
age in which they live.' In person he was 
below the middle height, of good figure, 
active-looking, and dressed with excellent 
taat«. K een and penetrating eyes gave efeo- 
tiveness to his regular featurea, so that hia 
expreagion was of a most hi^y intellectual 
type. 

[Ohambers's lEminBot SeotameD, ed. Thomson, - 
ISM; Letters of Sir C. Bell.] Q. T. B. 

BELL, JOHN 0746-1831 ),publishw, haa 
been called by Charles Knignt ' the mis- 
chievous spirit, the very Pnck of booksellers.' 
John BeU nad defied the power of a combi- 
nation of some forty publishing firme, who 
called themselves ' the tradR, and issued 
books on the joint-stock principle, in order 
to secure a mooopolj of the best publicationt. 
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In 1777 these jeBntlamen met «t the ChnAei 
C(]ffe»4iouae, FfttemoMer How, kDd resolTed 
to bring out I, collectioii of the worki of Enc- 
liah poets, ifterwordi Imowii u ' JohnBon^s 
Foeti,' of which the fint edition appeared in 
1779, and the second in 1790. 

Bell, who WHS agent for the brothers Har- 
tiu, owneiB of the Apollo Press in Edinhuij[h, 
brought ont, in London 1782, their edition 
of the ' British Poets,* the eutj volumes of , 
which, issued in 1777, had stimulated the 
London trade to their undertaking of 1779. 
Bell's work was in one hundred and nine 
Tolumes, 18mo, and bore thegsnaral title of 
' Bell's edition : The Poets of Great Britain 
complete from Chaucer to Churchill.' Each 
volume was illustrated bf a frontispiece, 
engraTed title or a portrait after the designs 
of Stodhardt, Mortimer, and other artists of 
the dsT. Martin and BoU wore debarred hj 
sn sxcluuve eopyris'ht from inserting in their 
collection Young, Mallet, Akenaide, and Gray, 
which appeared in the London trade edition, 
together with Dorset, 8tepusj,Walah,Ihike, 
Hid Sprat, rhymesters whom Bell had cast 
Mide. The attractiveness of this pocket 
•dttioo B«TertheleH was indubitable, and Mr. 
Bell'i enlorpriae and goodt««le weiegenerally 
Mknowled^d. Hepnbliahed a similar edition 
of 'Shake^aun'tiid'Tbe British Theatre.' 
Be ii disUngmshed among printers as being 
the flnt to discard the long f (s) from his 
fount of type. He was one of the original 
proprietors of the ' Fashionable World,' of 
the 'Oracle,' and of the 'Momii^t Post' 
(177S). He established a Sunday newspaper, 
' Bell s Weekly Messenger/ much esteemed 
for its country politics and accounts of coun- 
try markets. ' Xa Belle AsaembUe,' an il- 
lustrated monthly publication, was another 
of his aueceasfiil projects. In Leigh Hunt's 
'Autobiography (i. 276) is a desCTiption of 
Bell's appeantnee, ending thus : ' He had no 
acquirementSiperhaps not even mmmar; but 
his taste in putting forth a publication, and 
{getting the best artists to adorn it, waa new 
in those times, and may be admired in any. 
BeU was, in fact, the pioneer in that kind 
of publication so much invite in later days, 
by which the multitude is taught to feel an 
interest iu the beat literatureby means of 
prints and illustrations executed by good ar- 
tists. He died at Pulham in 1831, in tho 
eighty-flixth year of his age. 

[Timperley's Dictionary of Printers, p. 016 ; 
Knights Shadows of tbs Old Booksellen, p. 260, 
366, 276^; Leigh Hnnc'i Autobiography, i. 37S.] 



BELL, JOHN a7«*-188e), 

kw, only son of Uattbew Bell, was bom at 



KendaL Westmoreland, 23 Oct. 1761, and 
was ediioated at the grammar school at 
Beetham in the same county and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. There he gradnatod in 
1786, waa first Smith's prizeman and senior 
wraitgler, and was subsequently elected to a 
fellowship at his collie, and entered at the 
Middle iWple 10 Nov. 1787, and at Gray'* 
Inn 8 Nov. 1790, having taken his M.A. 
d^ree in the preceding year. After reading 
for some time iu the cbamben of Samuel 
(afterwards Sir Samuel) Romilly, he began 
to 'practise below the bar,' i.e. as a niecial 

{leader, iu 1790, and was celled to the hat in 
792. He devoted himself to the equity 
branch of the profession, and gradually ao- 

Suired an extensive practice in the court of 
hancery. He did not, however, attain the 
rank of king's counsel until 1816, though 
lou^ before that date he had e^ned a repu- 
tation as a lawyer second to that of none of 
his contemporaries. Lord Eldon is said, in 
conversatioa with the prince regent, to have 
described Bell as the best lawyer then at 
the equity bar, althou^ he could ' neither 
read, write, walk, nor talk.' Bell was lame, 
spoke with a broad Westmoreland accent, 
the effect of which was heightened by a con- 
firmed and distressing stammer, and wrote a 
baud never more than barely legible. He was 
accustomed to say that he wrote three hands, 
one which he himself could read, one which 
hisclerk could read, and one which neither he 
nor his clerk could read. Nevertheless, his 
penetrating intelligence and thorough know- 
ledge of law secured for him a large and 
lucrative practice. Between 1816 and 1819 
his name occurs with eztraordiitary frequency 
in the reports, but thenceforward ia very 
rarely found there; and he does not seem to 
have been engaged in any case of great im- 
portance after 1820, some years before he 
retired from profeasional life. He gave evi- 
dence before the commLwou which was ap- 
pointed in 1824 to inquire .into and report 
upon the procedure of the court of Chancery, 
but his lifelong familiarity with the bumieaa 
of this court appears to have had the effect 
of rendering him almost as obstinately averse 
to change as the lord chanceUor (Eldon), 
Though conservative as a lawyer, in politics 
BeU was a whig. In person he was short, 
stout, and ronnd-shauldered. In 1880 he 
published a pamphlet entitled 'Thoughts on 
the proposed Alterations in the Court of 
'~'^anoeiT.' He died at his house in Bedford 
,uaTe 6 Feb. 1836, leaving his wife Jane, 
daughter of Henry Grove, and an only sou, 
Matthew Bell, now of Bounie Park, Kent, 
ing him. Lord Langdale, who bad 
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Bfl wu buried At Hilton, neu CuitorbOTf, 
wlwre lie bad ui eitate. Hia fortiuie wu 
conndenble. He married Ute in life, his 
■on being under age at hie decease. His 
iridowdied in 1866. 

[Fostw's Coll. Gao. Bog. Ots/b Inn ; Qent. 
Hag. (ISIS), 670; Merirale'iBepoitJi awu»- 
ton^ Beporta ; WiUmi'i Cbaaony BepoKa ; 
Jamb and Walker'a Raporta, ii. S ; Jacob'a 
Bc^octa, 638 ; Ch. Com. Baport, App. A. I ; 
liaisa, 7 Oct. 183S; Hardy's Mamou of Lord 
La^gdala, i. 238-41.] J. M. S. 

BELI4 Sib JOHN (1782-1676), genera], 
■was bom at Bonjtoim, Fifeatire, 1 Jan. 
1782, being the son of David Bell of 
that place. It was not until 1806 that he 
abandoned the more lucratiTe proipecU of 
mercantile life open to him b; family con- 
nections, and followed the bent of his own 
inclination by accepting a conuuiaaion aa an 
ensign in the 62ud foot on IC Aug. in that 
vear. He was ordered to join his r^ment in 
Bicily in 1806. Throughout the Peninsular 
war he waa activelv engaged in the mworitj 
of the more celebratM actions, and was 
wounded at the battle of Vimeiro bj a abot 
tluough the shoulder. He was appointed 
permanent aaaistant quartemiaaCer-geoend 
durinff tike later yean of the war. He t»- 
oeivea the sold cross for the battles of the 
Fyieuees, NiTelle, Ortbea, and Toulouse, and 
the silver war modal with six clasps for some 
other battles and sieges. He waa employed 
for the last time in active service abroad 
against Louisiana, December 1814 to Janoary 
181S. From 1828 to 1841 he was chief 
secretuT to the government at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from 1S48 to 1864 lieute- 
uant-govemor of Guemaev. The colonelcr 
of tbe 96th foot waa awarded to bim in 1860, 
which be exchanged for that of die 4th foot 
ttkree years afterwards. He was nominated 
a O.B. aa &r back as 4 June 1816, and for 
lus manv serrioes he waa made a K.O.B. 
e April 1862, and a Q.CM. 18 Maj 1860. 
Imnwdiatelv afterwards lie became a general, 
and before bis death be was tLe senior gen»' 
lal in the army. He died at 66 Cado^ 
naoe, Loiidnt,30Nov.l876, and wasbuned 
■■ Kenaal Qreen Cemetery. He married, 
14 June 1821, Catharine, the elder daugbtei 
of James Harris, the fint eail of HtJmes- 
borv. She was bom at St. Petersburg, 
39 Hay 1780, and waa named after her 
godmother, the Empreea Catharine, 
died in Upper Hyde Park Street, London, 
SI Dec. ISU. 

miDatistfld London Nan, txix. Ml (18TS), 
with portrut; Han of Uie Time, 1S76; Army 
ZjsU, &a.J a. a B. 
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BELI4 JOHN OKAY (1823-1866), book- 
seller, waa the son of Thomas Bell, d, 1660 
[q.T. J, house agent and aorveyor of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. He waa bom at NewcaotU 
21 Sept. 1833, and married, in 1847, Dorothy 
Taylorof North Shields. Ui 1848 be went to 
London, and bmn business aa a bookseller. 
He removed to Haocbeater in 1864, when ha 
succeesfuUv followed hia trade dnnng^ re- 
mainder 01 his life. He died then 21 Feb. 
1866, aged 43. Bell was an earnest student 
of antiquarian literature, collected topogra- 
phical books and prints, and issued inanj 
interesting trade catalt^ea. In 1660 & 
commenced the publication of a valuable 
seriea of ' Tracts on the Topogr^hy, His- 
tory, Dialects, ftc, of tbe Couutiea of Great 
Britain,' of which about diteen came out, in- 
cluding original crloesaries of Essex, Gloucee- 
terahin^ Doraet, Cumberland, Berkshire. In 
1661 he published ' A Descriptive and Criti- 
cal Catalogue of Works, illustrated bv Tbomas 
and JohnBelL' This waa compilea by bim- 
sel£ Another of his works was a ^enealc^y 
ol the Ball and othec familiea, pnnted for 
private circulation in 1866, and entitled ' A 
Genealt^cal Account of the Descendants of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster,' &o. 

[Kotat and Queriaa, Sth aar. vi. SU, vii. 78; 
~ ill'a Dflscandanta of John of Gaimt, 1865.] 

C. W. S. 

BELL, JOHN MONTGOMERIE (1801- 
i>J62), an advocate of the Scottiah bar, and 
sheriff of Kincardine, was bom at Paisley in 
1604. He was educated at the grammar 
school of that town and at the university <^ 
Glasgow. He was called to the Edinbur^ 
bar in 1826, and from 1630 to 1846 asdsted, 
with conspicuous abUity, in conducting tha 
court of session retorts. In 1647 be was ap- 
pointed an advoc«t»4lepute, and in 1851 
sheriff of SioMt^e. In 1 861 be published 
the Law of Arbitration in Scot- 



sition of this branch of Scotch law, and tl 
standard work on the subject. He died from 
the efiecta of an accident 16 Oct. 1862. In 
1863 a poem, ' The Martyr of Liberty,' which 
he had written shortly after bis call to the 
bar, waa published in accordance with diie^ 
tions left Dy himself. 

[Catslogne of the Idbrsty of tha Faoolty of 
AdTOcata,BdinbDiwh; Sootaman, SB Oct I S62.1 
T. F. H. 

Tt TffT.T., JONATHAN ANDERSON (i 
1666), architect, second son of James BelL . 
advocate, was bom in Glasgow and educated 
at Edinburgh University. The best account 
of him ii ^esarrad in a volume of poenu 
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E' ited prirataly uid poMliumotulj in 1606. 
■bowed, wa there learn, an euly fond- 
nees for Ezt, and in the itudy of it spent the 
greater part of 1820 and 1830 in Rome. R»- 
tuming, he decided to become an arcliitsct. 
He served liii articles and remained for some 

Em afterwuda in the office of Measn. 
ckman & Hnt«luson of Birmingham. Hr. 
Bickman is well known u a prime mover in 
the English Qothic revival ; Bull was his fa- 
Tourite pupil, and became his intimate friend. 
Aa a result of this education and com< 
panionship, Bell acquired a remarkable know- 
ledge of Gothic architect Lire. Hewasacoirect 
and elegant draughtsman. Thirt j of the en* 
gravings in Le Keux's ' Memorials of Cam- 
bridge are from hid drawings. His'Drjburgh 
Abbe;,' engraved bv WitUam Miller, is no 
lew remarkable. For about twenty-seven 

Km h« pnkcliaed as an architect in Edin- 
cgb. ' Hia larger works were not nnm»- 
louB, bnt thej are of great merit and evince 
TeSjoed taste. The countrj' houses he erected 
irere always justly admired. The extensive 
lange of premisea m Olaiigow, known by the 
name of Victoria Buildings, which he d»- 
eigned for Mr, Archibald Orr Ewing .... 
e^blt a very pure specimen of Scotch 
Qothic, finely adapted to commercial pur- 
pose^ and form one of the most imposing 



1889bewaaapp(ant«d secretary to the Boyal 
Aasocistion for the Promotion of the Fme 



Alts in Scotland, 
the office by the late Frofessor Wilson, and 
retained it until his death. In the printed 
reports of that society will be found graceful 
and sufficient tributes to the abilities and the 
seal of its secretary. He was one of the 



ined by the select 
nquire into the sub- 



committee appointed to inquire i 
ject of art unions. He wss secretary also t 
the committee concerned with the direction 
of the Ediabuigh Wellington Testimonial. 
Ball had not only ' a learned knowledge of 
art in all its departments, but was himself 
ft cultivated artist. , . . His wate^colour 
drawings are of a high order of excellence 
and are finished with the greatest delicacy.' 
Hia pMtna were printed om; for private cir- 
otdation, ' in the belief that they possessed 
much originality and beauty.' He died, in 
his fif^-aizth year, on 38 Feb. 1866. 

[Ball's Posmi, printed 'in memoriam ' and Dot 
fi>r pablieatioo, ISOG ; Prooaadingi of the Bojal 
Annriation fiir tha ProrootiiKi of the Tint Aitm 
■nan, S Hazch 1886.] S. B. 

u MARIA, Labt (rf. 182S), amateur 
[lainter, the daughter of an architect named 
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Hamilton, waa the pupil of her brother, WIU 
liam Hanulton, R.A., and received some in- 
struction from Sir Joshua Reynolds, whoM 
pictures she copied with much skilL Slw 
copied likewise the works of Kubens at Carl- 
ton House, among which waa a ' Holy 
Family,' which was highly commended. Be- 
tween the years 1809 and 1834 she exhibited 
at the Ro^ Academy and elsewhere several 
figure-subjects and portraita, among the latt«r 
being in 1816 those of Sir Matthew Wood, 
Bart., lord mayor ctf London, and of her hus- 
band. She also practised modelling, and ex- 
hibited two busts at the Royal AtMidemy in 
1819. She married Sir Thomas Bell, sheriff 
of London, who was knightt»d in 1816, and 
died in 1824, and whose potI rait was engravBd 
by William Dickinson after a painting by her. 
Lady Bell died in Dean Street, Soho, oa 
9 March 1826. Her own portrait has been 
engraved by Edward 8ciivenfa>niaminiatui« 
by W. 8. Lethbridge. 

[Oast DUg. 1S2S, L 070; Redgiars's Dio> 
tionaiy of ArtiAs, 187S.] B. E. O. 

BELI^ PATRICK (1799-1869), one <rf 
the first inventors of the reaping machine, was 
bom at Mid-Leoch, a farm of which his 
father, George Bell, was tenant, in the 
parisb of Auchterhouse, a few miles north- 
weet of Dundee, in April 1799. When he 
was a young man studying for the ministry 
at the Tuuversity of St. Andrews, he turned 
his attention to' the construction of a machine 
which might lessen the labour of harveeting. 
This was id 1827, and in the following year 
a machine which he had made was tried on 
a brm in Perthshire belonging to his brother, 
Mr. Geoij^ Bell. For a long time Dr. Bell 
was considered to be the original inventor of 
the machine, thoi^h claims were also put for* 
ward on behalf of McGomiick in America. It 
has, however, been ascertained, with tolenble 
certainty , that John Common, of Den wick, was 
the first to produce a machine having the es- 
sential principles of the modem reaper. This 
was done in 1812, as is proved by an entry 
in the minut«a of a committee of the Society 
of Arts in that year. There is also evidence to 
show that Common's machine waa really the 
original of that brought ottt by HcCormick, 
and shown in the Great Exhibition of 18S1. 
It should be added that there were before 
this many experimental reaping machines ; 
but those of Common and Bell seem to hava 
been the only two which were in any way 
BoeeeMM. Dr. Bell never took out a patent 
for his machine, bat it wad worked regularly 
from the time of it« first construction until 
about 1868, when it was purotused for tho 
musenm of the Patent Omcei where it now 
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A fall account of the mTentinn 
wu given b^ Dr. Bell *t the meeting of the 
British AMoci&tion at Dundee in 1867 ; but 
tmfoitunfttel; only > rt/ty brief report of tbe 
paper appeari in the reporte of the aawicia- 
tion. Dr. Bell wu ordained in 1848, and 
became iniiiiat«r of the parigh of Oarmjlie, 
Arbroath, which cure he held till the time of 
his deaCh. Aa a recognition of his serricea 
vo agriculture he waa presented by the High- 
land SocietT with 1 ,000^. and a piece of plate, 
Bubecribeai for by the farmer* of Scotland and 
others. He also had conferred on bin the 
bonoraiy d^^ree of LLJ>. bj the niuTeisity 
flf St. AadrewR. 

[A biraccounl of Dr. Bell i> giTen in If ieboU'a 
Kf^eterandHagnEineofBtographj, 18SS,p. 173. 
It inelndea lonie particulBre aboQt tba ongin of 
the iDTantion, eridcntly taktn from tbe Britiah 
Aaeodation paper. A ihort obitturj notice ap- 
peared in Gi^neceing for 80 April 1869. Thia 
Mama to oontsin uoChiug bejond vhat fa given 
in Nirhola. For a daaoriptioD of hie and other 
aarl J reaping maifainea see Woodcroft'a Appendix 
to Speeifii'atioiia of Patent! for Beaping Madunea, 
186S (pnUiahed by the Patent OIGm}. Fwan 
aeconnt of CoeiimQn'a maehina aee Soc of Art* 
Journal, uri. ISB, 419, 4T9, xud. >I4.1 

JLT.W. 

BELL, 8iB ROBERT (d. 1677), jndga, 
ot a Norfolk familj, waa edneated at Cam- 
bridge. He is mentioned aa reader at the 
Hiddle Temple in the autnmn of ISW (Duo- 
bam, Otig. 217). In 1558-9 he waa of 
counsel for the pateateee of the laada of 
the bishopric of Winchester on a hill in 
parliament which touched their interest. Hia 
career was at first political. From 1662, when 
he was first returned for Lynn Regis, until 
his death he sat in parliament In October 
1666, being a member of a committee to pe- 
tition the qneen aa to her marriage, be com- 
mentod boldlj on the unaatisfactoij answer 
letumed. A diasolution ensuing, in the next 
parliament, in April 1571, he waa named 
among those aseigned to confer with the lords 
spirituel on the reformation of abuses in 
religion. Having pressed, daring a subsidT 
debate, for a reform of abusea connected with 
license* to four oourtiers, he was sent for by 
the council, and ' so hardly dealt with, that 
it daunted aU the house in such sort that for 
•everal days there waa not one that durst 
deal in any matter of in>port«noe.' He ia 
found, however, speaking later on apon a 
usury bill and on parliament«Ty reform and 
non-resident buivesses. A new parliament 
being summonea in 1672, he was elected 
ape(£er on 10 May, and still held that office 
at the close of the parliament when, on 8 Feb. 
1676, it lell tohim tomore the qneenonthe 
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anbject of her maniag^ and to offwa snbaidjr. 
Tbe queen, by the lord keeper, retnmed a con- 
ditional assent, and parliament waa prorog^ied 

During this tjnie Bell had pursued his pro- 
fession, as the occasional mention of his name 
in Dyers and Plowden's reporte testifies. On 
11 Feb. 1662-3 he bad been appointed coun- 
sel for the town of Oreat Yarmouth far life 
at an annual fee of 40*., and in August 1670 
he was of counsel for the crown on the trial 
at Norwich assizes of persons charged with a 
treasonable rising on behalf of the Duke of 
Norfolk. In 1573 (20 Oct.) his name occurs 
in a commission of oyer and terminer for the 
county of Norfolk. On the death of Sir 
Edwwd Saunders, chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, Bell succeeded him M Jan. 1677, 
having a short time previously been knighted 
and raised to the degree of seijeant-at'law 
(DlreliU.E, CAron. Set. 95, citing MS. Aah> 
moL) No parlisjnent assembling for nearly 
four ^ears, a auccessor waa not for that time 
appointed to tbe speakership. He sat on the 
bench, however, but a few months j for at 
the Oxford summer assiies in the same year, 
when presiding at the trial <^ Rowland 
Jenckee, ' a scurvy fbul'mouthed bookseller,' 
for a slander on the qneen. Bell, along with 
Hr. Seijeant Barham, the high sheriff, many 
knightsand gentlemen, most of the grand jury, 
and above three hundred more, was taken sick 
from the stench of the prisoners, and died in 
a few days. On the same occasion, having 
been nominated 23 April 1577, he was a 
membar of a commission for a special visita- 
tion of the University of Oxford, along with 
the hishopa of London and Rochester, Sir 
CSiristopher Wrey, lord chief Justice, and 
four others (Sfnfe Paper; Domettic, EUztt- 
beth, p. 643). His successor as chief baron 
was Sir Jdm Jefir™, appointed 12 Oct. 
1577. Camden descnbes Skr Robert Bell aa 
'a sage and grave man, and famous for his 
knowledge in the law.' He was thrice 
manwd : to Hary, daughter of Hr. Anthony 
Cheater; to Elizabeth, widow of Edmund 
Anderson, a son of Sir Edmund Anderson. 
lord chieigustice of the common pleasj ana 
(16 Oct. 1559) to Dorothy, daughter and co- 
heiress of Edward Beaupri, who brought him 
the manorof Beaupr6 in Upwell and Outwell, 
Nor&lk, and. snrvtving him, married Sir John 
Peyton of Doddington in Kent, lieutenant 
of the Tower, andgoremor of Senej under 
James I. He had several children : Dorothy, 
who married Sir H. Hobart, chief justice of 
the common pleSiS ; Mary, who married Sir 
Nicbolsa L'Estrange of Hunstanton in Nor- 
folk { Frances, who was second wife to Sir 
Anthony Dering of SuzBnden in Suit j and 
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r Feter Osboro. Hii deBcendanta 
iona rasided in Norfolk. There ire portnits 
of bim in the poeaeuion of the Misaes Bell 
of North Runcton, and of the R«v. H. Greed, 
of Mvllis ; the latt«i hu been ongraTod hj 
Vf. C. Edwards. 

[FoM'a Live* of the Jndgoi,' Dagdala's Ori- 
ppa Jniidicislai ; BlomaBeld'a Norfoll, n. 182; 
Wott«D'aBaronatage,i.S7fi,ii. 17, tii.pt. 2, 437; 
P«pL Hiatory. i. 7l«, 736, 7fi7, 77B. 79* : C»L 
EtUita P»pen, Domestic, Elis., p. 443 ; Wood'* 
Auiiiai, ii. IBS; Hajming'a Spwker^ Hi; 
Bymer. xt. 725, 773 ; Uuuhip'a YarmoQth, ii. 
lis i Cooper'a Aiheiui CauUb., i S66, fi6fi.1 

SELL, BOBERT (1800-1867), jounuliat 
and miacellaneous writer, waa the aon of an 
Irish mwiatrate, and bom at Cork on 16 Jan. 
1800. He waa edncated at Trinity CoUes«, 
Dublin, where he originated the Dublin Hia- 
torical Societ}^ to aupplv the place of the old 
Historical Society which had been anppreaaed. 
He ia aaid to have obtuned earlr in life a 

Evemment appointtneDt in Dublin, and to 
ve edited for a time the ' Patriot' a govern' 
ment ornn. He is also deacnbed as one of 
thefouadereof andcontribatontothe 'Dub- 
lin Inquiutor,' and aa the author of two 
dramatic pieces, ' Double Diaf^is«e ' and 
•Comic Lectures.' lnl828besettledinLon- 
don either before or after puhliBhinf a pajn- 
pblet on catholic emancipation. About this 
time he was appoiuted editor of the ' Atlas,' 
then one of the laiveat of London weekly 
joumala, and he conducted it creditabW and 
succeaafully for many yean. In 1829^ at a 
time when preea proaecutiona were rife, he 
wsa indicted for a libel on Lord Lyndhurg^ 
a parsgraph in the 'Atlas' harin^ stated 
that either be or his wife had trafficked in 
the eccleaiaatical patronage vested in the lord 
chancellor. The indictment would have been 
withdrawn if Bell had consented to give up 
the name of hia authority, but he refuaed. 
He defended himaelf in a manly and in- 
oenioiu speech, and waa oomplimented both 
by the judge, Lord Tenterden, and by the 
attorney-general, on the tact and talent dia- 

!Uyed in it. The verdict of the jury found 
im ^Ity of publishing a libel, but virtually 
acqiutt«d him of any malicious intention, 
and recommended him to the merciM <tcat- 
uderation of the court. The attorney-general 
expreased great satisfaction with the verdict, 
and Bell seems to have escaped punishment 
(Greville Memoirt (1875), i. 268). 

To Lardner'a ' Cabinet CyclopcBdia.' the 
publication of which began in 1880, Bell con- 
tribut«d th«i 'Histoiy of Russia' (3 vol*.). 
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the < Lives of the English Poets ' (S vols.}, 
and the concluding volumes both of Southera 
' Lives of the Bntish Admirals,' and of the 
continuation, in which he had been preceded 
by Wallace, of Sir Jamea Mackintosh's ' His- 
tOTv of England.' Meanwhile he aaaiated 
Bulwo', afterwards the first LordLytton, and 
Dr. Lsidner in eatablishing the 'Monthly 
Chronicle ' (1836-41), and ultimately became 
its editor. He also edited ' The Story-teller,' 
1843, and in 1849 the concluding volumes of 
the ' Correspondence of the Fair&x Family.' 
Id 1846 had ajipeaied his popularly writt«n 
'Life of Canning j' in 1849 he published an 
agreeable record of one of hia noUdBT tours 
on the continent, ' Wayside Pictures through 
France, Belgium, and Holland ' faecond edi- 
tion, with the addition of a ' Trip up ths 
Rhine,' 1858). Of his three five-act com»- 



tion, with eiplanatoiy preface giving an a. 
count of its abrupt vrithdrawal firora ths 
stage, 1846),and 'Temper,' 1847. BeU alao 
wrote two thiee-volume novels, ' Hearts and 
Altara,' 1862, and the'LadderofOold.'iefie. 
But the litera^ enterprise, left unibrtnnately 
nncompleted, by which Bell will be chidly 
remembered, is his annotated edition of the 
English poets, 24 vols. 1854-7. The origi- 
nahty of the work lay in its numerous and 
useful annotations, but the texts contained in 
it were the result of sedulous revision, and a 
careful memoir waa imfizBd to the works of 
each P<>et. The earliest poet in the series 
was Chaucer, and the latest Oowper, bat, 
apart ftom Bell's announced intentioa to 
make it only a selection, there are great gaps 
in it. Noticeable among the 'occasional' 
volomes is the unique selection of ' Songa 
&om the Dramatists, beginning with Udall 
and ending with Sheridui. 

During his later years Bell edited with 
assiduity the ' Home News,' a monthly jour- 
nal circulating among English residents in 
India and the Eaat. His last productions 
selections &om the poets, to accompany 



pictorial illustrations, ' Golden Leaves from 
the Works of the Poets and Painters,' 1868, 
and 'Art and Song,' 1867, the year of his 
death. He also wrote ' Outlines of China,' 
and contributed to the ' New Spirit of iba 
Age,' edited by R. H. Home. Latterly he 
became interested in spiritualism, and among 
his contributions to periodicala waa a paper 
on table-rapping in the ' Comhill Magaxine.' 
A ve^ prominent and active member of ths 
comniittee (tf the Literary Fund, Bell was 
peraonally most helofnl t« sUnmling and 
uusucceeaful men oi letters, and his death 
on 1^ A|nil 1867 was mudi and widelj 
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ngretted. Ib acoorduice with hit requeat 
ha wu btuied neftr the grave of hia fneud, 
W. H. ThacJceraj, in Kensot Qreen Cemetarj. 
pTodcM in Home News for May 1BS7, in £■>- 
naopndia BrituiDicfL, ninth eiUtJon, and in 
Chamban's C^dtwdia ; Atlas for 27 Dm. 1 S3S i 
GatalogiM of Uis BrilJah Mumoiq UbrarjJ 

BELL, ROBERT CHARLES (1806- 

187^), line-en gTBTer, waa bom at Edinburgh 
in 1806. At ane&rly age he was articled to 
John BeuffO, the Mend of Bunu, and while 
in hit Btudio he also attended tha claasea at 
the Trustees' Academ7,thea under the direc- 
tion of Sir Williftm Allan. After leaving 
Beugo he engraved a seriea of Scottish 
TiewB and a considerable number of rignette 
portraits, the beat known of which are those 
of Professor Wilaon and Dr. Bmnton ; but 
the works which brought him more promi' 
nentl J into notioe were ' The Rush PUitera,' 
sft«r Sir George Harre^, and the ptatee 
which he engraved for the Rora) Scottish 
Aseociation,among which were 'The Widow' 
and < Roger and Jean;,' after Sir William 
Allan j ' The Expected Penny,' after A, 
Fraaer; 'The Quarrel Scene in The Dowie 
Dens o' Yarrow,' after Sir J. Noel Paton ; 
Hid ' Baillie HcWhirter at Breakbst,' after 
J. Eckford Lauder. The largest and most 
important plate he ever undertook was ' The 
Battle of Preston Pans,' after Sir William 
Allan, upon which he was engaged at in- 
tervals for some vean, and which he had 
only just completed at the time of hisdecease. 
Several of his best plates appeared in the 
'Art Journal' between the years 1850 and 
1873. They included ' The Duet,' after Etty; 
'The Philosopher,' after H. Wyatt; 'The 
Rnffpiper,' sA^r Sir David Wilkie ; and 
* 'me Young Brother,' after Mulreadv, from 
the pictures in the Vernon Oallery ; ' TeHsinr 
the Pet,' ulter that by Mieris in the Boyal 



(rfOomfort,' after Thomas Faed ; ' Renewal of 
the Ijsase refused,' after Erskine Nicol ; and 
' Withina Mileof Edinbro' Town,' after John 
Faed. HediedinEdinburghon58flpt.l873. 
His son, Mr. Robert P. Bell, A.R.S:A.j is a 
well-known Scottish painter of figure sub] ects. 

[Art Jouroal, 1BT2, p. 3S4.] &. E. O. 

BELL, THOMAS (1783-1803), divine, 
ins bom at Uoffat on 34 Dec. 1733, a^ 
there attended the parish school. He was 
■ant to the unirarsity of Edinburgh while 
still a mere yonth. He completed his secu- 
lar oourae and oontinued his theological 
At his university. But instead of seeking 
licauM iiom tb;e natiotul church he appliud 



tothe ' Presbytory of Ralief,* recently founded 
bv Thomas Qillespie. He was licensed in 
1767, and in that year was MtOed as 
minister of the Relief congregadon at Jed- 
burgh as successor to the son of Tbomaft 
Boston, of Ettrick. He remained in Jedburgti 
for ten years, having made for himself ft 
wide local reputation. In 1777 he was trans- 
lated to a lai^ congrc^tion of the Relief 
church in Glasgow. 

He found sufficient leisure to leam Dutch. 
The Dutch divines were then held in high re- 
pute in Scotland for their evangelical ' sound- 
ness in the fait^.' The fruits of his new ac- 
quisition were seen in various fkithful and 
readable translations from the Dutch. In 
1780 he published 'The Standard of the 
Spirit lifted up asainet the Enemy com- 
ing in like a !Fiood.' In I78C appeared hit 
erudite and powerful treatise, ' A Proof ct 
the Tme and Eternal Godhead of tha Lord 
Jesus Christ.' The Duteh original of AU 
linga on the 'Satisfaction of Christ' (1790) 
is unproved in his translation. He likewise 
translated frrim the Latin ' The CtontroTersiea 
agitated in Great Britain under the Unhapj^ 
Names of Antinomians and Neonomiana.' 
This was posthumously published, as well as 
' A View of the Covenants of Works and 
Grace,' and ' Sermons on various Important 
SuUecte' (1814). He was father of James 
Bell, the geographical writer [q. v.] He died 
at Glasgow on 16 Oct. 1B03. 

[SCrathers's Hillary cd Beliif Chorth aod 
Antiali of Qlasguv; HemoriaiiofRslisf Churdi, 
Jedburgh ; Church Beeoids at Jedbutgh and 
OUsgDw.] A. & a. 

SELL, THOMAS (178K-1B60), an^ 
quary, was the son of Richard Belt, of New- 
cast l»«n-Tyne, and was bom at that town 
16 Dec. 1785. For manv years he followed 
the business of land valuer and surveyor. 
He was a diligent antiquarv and the collector 
of an extensive library, which was dispersed 
at Newcastle after bis death. Though he 
left no published writinga, his library was en- 
riched b^ his manuscript genealogical and 
antiquarian compilations, and he asMStad 
most of the local topo^phical writersof his 
day in their undertalungs. The Rev. John 
Hodgson was much aided by him in the ' His- 
toryof Northumberland.' He was a promoter 
of Uie Newcastle Literary and Philosophical 
Society^ and one of the foundsrsof the Society 
of AntiqDariea of Newcastle, sad continued 
to take an active interest in DOth societies ■• 
longashe lived. He died in his nativetown 
80 April 1860, aged 74. 

[Qeat. Hag. Aofrnst ISflO, p. lOS; Sale Cata- 
logue of the BeU Library, ISSO; J.O.Bell's D>- 
auenilanU of John of Qauat, 18M.] C, W. S. 
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- BELL, THOMAa (1792-1680), dwtal 
surgeon and loologut, wu bom ftt Poole, 
Doraetebiis, 11 Oct. lT93,beiiu: tlieonlymn 
of Thomu Bell, Bui^eon. In ISIS he eutared 
u a iCudent st Out'b aai Bt. ThomM's hoe- 
piula, London, and became a member of the 
Boyiil College of SiiresonB in 1816, and a 
fallow in 1844. In 1817 be wm appomtod 
denUl aui^eon to OnVa, a poat he neld till 
1861. He was for a longpenod tlw onlj ca- 
pable ani^eon who apnliad science rargeij 
to disease* (tf the teeth ; but his work on the 
teeth (1B29) wsb Isrselj a oompilstion from 
Hunter, Blake, and Fox. He was earlr st- 
tnctad to natural hiitorf, esDectallj nxilogy, 
and for some vean he lectured on comparative 
anatomj at On^a. InlSSOhewasappointed 

Srofeseor of soolog; at King's College, Lon- 
on, but in this capacity he made no mark, 
lie first edition of his ' Eistci^ of British 
Qusdnipeda ' (1837), beinff written in an 
ea^ end ettractiTe at jle, oecame popular ; 
bnt it was not without serioua defects. It 
was followed in 1838 by the ' Histoiy of Bri* 
tish B^tiles/and.in 1868 by the 'Histoir 
of British Stalk-e^red Cmstaeee.' A second 
edition of the ' Bntish Quadrupeds ' appealed 
in 1674, revised and partly rewritten liy the 
author, assisted in i^ud to cbeiroptera and 
insectivora br Mr. R. F. Tomes, and m regard 
to seals and whales by Mr. E. B. Alston, 
whose additions are stuidard oontributions. 
Hie matter relating to our domestic qnadm- 
peds is omitted Rom the second edition. 
Bell was elected P.aS. in 1828, was one of 
the originatois of the scientific meetioga of 
the Zoological Society, and for eleven years 
one of its vice-preaidents. His excellent ad' 
ministrative qualities found inll scope as one 
of the secretaries of the Koyal Society tnm 
1846 to 1863, and as president of the Lmnean 
Bociety&oml6eSto]661. Underhis guidance 
the latter toriety greatly advanced in prospe- 
rity: and to him ii especially due its location 
in Burlington Hones, to which the KOvem* 
ment was originally strongly opposed. Hewas 
president of the Ray Society from its founda- 
tion in 1843 till 1869. At the Sf^ of nearly 
aerenty he retired from practice to the 
Wakes at Selbome, nampehire, which he had 
purchased from Gilbert White's grandnieees. 
Here he collected relics and memorials of 
"White, receiving with delight White's ad- 
mirers who visitM Selbome. Ilms, enji^ing 
robust health almost to the last, he spent a 
hi^py and nrolonged old ace, and in 1877^1>- 
dncea his classic edition of the ' Natural Hts- 
tmr of Selbome.' It contains a memoii' of 
White, written in his most pleamng style. 
BeD'e manners were most attractive, gaining 
the confidence <^ young and old of all clasaea. 
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Hie remarkable meiiKRy, stored with very 
varied information, remained intact almost 
to the close of his life, 13 March 1880. As 
a naturalist he was more at home in his 
study than in the field, and he made few 
original contributions of apecial value to 
soology. As a writer, his chief merit is that 
of agreeable compilation. 

Besides the works already mentioned, BeQ 

?ablished ' Monograph of Testudinatai'parts 
-8, 1832-6, folio, not completed; ftcM- 
dentisl Addressee to Xinnean Sodety, 1668- 
1861 ; ■ PaUeontographical Society Mono- 
graph on Fossil Malacostraoous Oruataoea,' 
two parts, 1867, 1862; 'On Chelonia of 
London Clay,' in ' Fossil Beptilia of London 
Clay,' by Profesaora Owen and Bell, 1848 : 
' Catalwue of Crustacea in British Museum, 
part L 1866; account of Crustacea in Bel- 
cher's ■ Last of the Arctic Voyages,' voL iL 
1866. 

[AthsDMum (ISSO), i. STB; Academy (1880), 
i. 316 ; LsDcat (1B80), J. S07 : Nature, xxi 471. 
4S9 ; informatioD from Mr. Salter, VSt.B.] 

Q. S B. 



nnn boio iu HampsluTe, and euuuauN «, 
Warwick and Balliol CoUese, Oxford, where, 
he was elected to a fellowahi]^ which, how- 
ever, being a Soman cadiolic, he was unable 
to hold. Subsequently he turned his atten- 
tion to the law, studying at Clement's Tmi 
for two years. He then appears to have i»- 
tumed to his native county, where he came 
' hold the office of clerk of the peace. H 
said to have died at Temple JBrou^to 



(perhaps the same as the place now known as 
Broughton) in that county. His son, a 
Franciscan of the order of niars u 



warden of the college of St. Bonaventura at 
Douaf, jnibliahed in 16^ an octavo volume 
containing his father's wilL a statement at 
his theolopcal opinions, and his pedigree. 
[Tanner'a BiR Brit-Hib.] J.JLK 

BELL, WILLUU, D.D. (1626-1683), 
archdeacon of St. Albans, was bom at Lon- 
don, in the psriih of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, 
on 4 Feb. l62fi. He was educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors* School, and elected a scholar 
of St. John's Collie, Oxford, in 1648. He 
graduated BA. in July 1647, and obtuned 
a fellowahip in Us college, of which he was 
snbseqnently a benefactor. Ejiected from this 
post I; the vintors apfwinted bypa^ament, 
be appears to have visited the Continent in 
1649j and to have obtained a beneftce in No)^ 
folk in 1666, for which he was disqualified by 
thetr)>er*. On the RestiRationhewaanui(je 
chaplain to Sir John BobioKn, lieuteoaat of 
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the Tower, uid in the following jeu wu ad- 
mitted tothed^reeofB.D. In 1662 be was 
meeentad b;f his college to the liTing of St. 
Sepulchre'B, Loudon, which he seems to have 
fllTed in & wav that iecured the respect uid 
kSection of his parishioneis. Three jean 
■«ter,Dr. Hendunan, bishop of London, made 
faimprebenduy of BeculversUud in St. Full's 
CathednL In 1607 he was made chaplain 
to the kiDft, and in 1671 archdeacon of St. 
Albans. To these prefermenU was also added 
a lecturwliip at the Temple. He died 10 JuIt 
less, atred 68, and was boned in St. Sepuf- 
chre's Church. 

He published the following serm 
1. ' Cit; SecuTitTj' 1660. 2. ' Joshua's Reso- 
lution to aarre God,' 1673. 9. 'Sermon at 
the Funeral of Mr. Anthonv Hinton,' 1679. 
There is an ' 'Elegy on the Death of the re- 
verend, learned, and pious William Bell, 
D.D.' amongvt the Luttrell collection of 
broadaidea, m which he is pronounced 'a 
mighty loyalist and truth's defendant.' 

[Wood's Atheius (Bliaa), it. 94, and Fartii, ii. 
108, 2A4, 302 ; Kranett'i Ke^ateraiii Chranida, 
Ea:laMasticaludCiril,t728, F.7SS; Nawaran's 
Kspsrtorium Ecdea. Faroeb. 170B, i. 99, lOli, 
634 i Le Han't Fasti, sd. Hacdj, ISSi. ii. 431 ; 



BELLs WILLLUf (1740 P-1B04 f), por- 
trait painter, was bom at Newcastle-npoit- 
Tjne about the jear 1740. He came to 
Ijondon about 1768 and entered as a student 
tite schools of the Royal Academy, which 
had iust then been founded, and in 1771 he 
earned off the ^Id medal for his picture of 
' Venua entreating Vulcan to forge anns for 
her son j£neaa.' Being patroniswl bj Lord 
Delaval, he painted sevwal full-length pop- 
traita of members of that nobleman's fkmily, 
and in 1776 he exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy two views of Seaton Delaval, his lord- 
■hip s seat. Still he did not make any further 

trogresB, but returned to Newcastle, where 
e maintained himself by portrait painting 
until his death, which took place about 1804. 
rBedgraTs's Dictionary of Anista, I87B.] 

B.E.Q. 
BELL, WILLLIM, D.D. (1731-1816), 
divine, was educated at Majfdalen College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of B.A. 
in 1753 with considerable distinction, being 
the eighth wrangler of his year. In ITIMS he 
gained one of the members' prir^s, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1766, in which year he ob- 
tained one of Lord Townshend's prises by a 
diasertation on the caosea of the populous- 
SMs of nations, and the affect of populoua- 
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ness on trade. The dissertation was trans- 
lated into German in 1763, under the title of 
'Quellen and Folgoi taaer starhan Beviil- 
kerung,' and was replied to by ' A Vindica- 
tion of Commerce and the Arte,' proving 
them the source of the greatness, power, 
riches, and populonniisss <a a state, wherein 
' Mr, Bell's ealnniniea on trade are answered, 
his arguments refuted, his system exploded, 
and the principal causee of populosity as- 
signed,' by I B , M.D., 1768. A 

fiuicy that he had detected an argument of 
the divine origin of Christianity in the evan- 
gelic writings, in a circumstance hitherto 
overlooked or slightly mentioned, produced in 
1761 Bull's' Gni]uiry into the Divine Mission.' 
After remaining for some time at Magda- 
len, he became donuatic chaplain and eeore- 
tary to the Prinoeos Amelia, daughter of 
Qeorge HI, with whom he became domes- 
ticated at G-unnersbury Honse. By her in- 
terest he obtained a prebend of Weetminater 
in 1766, and in 1767 he proceeded S.T.P. 

Elittra* rtgiat. In 1776 he was presented 
the dean and chapter of Westminster to 
vicarage of St. Bridget's, London, but 
vacated it m 1760. It was in this year thai 
he dedicated to the princess an elaborato 
eaaay upon the sacrament. Dr. Lewis Bsgot, 
dean of Christ Church, controverted Bell's 
argument in his Warburtonian lectures in an 
excellent note, pp. 310~13, and publiahed in 
1781 a letter adt&eised to the author on the 
subject. Bell's opinions on this question 
agreed with those of Hoadly and John Taylor 
of Norwich. A second edition of Bell's tract 
appeared, and he continued the discussion in 
another tract published in 1790. Bell also 
published his ' Attempt to ascertain the Ni^ 
of the Communion,' including only the 
1 argument, in the simple form of ques- 
tion andanswer. After quitting St. Bridfret's, 
Bell waa presented to the rectory of Clirist 
Church, London, which he reeigned in 1799. 
He also enjoved the treasurer's valuable stall 
in St. Pauls Cathedral, and administered 
the office with becoming dieintereetednees. 
He, in fact, rendered himself conspicnoua 
through life for acts of discerning liberaJity. 
In 1767 Bull published a curious tract, 
entitled ' Declaration da mea derniers Senti- 
mensaarlesdiRSrensDogmesda la Religion,' 
by Pierre Francis la Courayer, D.D., the 
courageous,leamed,and intelligent champion 
of English ordinations to a fVench public 
bent upon questioning their validity. The 
manuscript of this work had been given by 
Dr. Oourayar himself to the Princess Amelis- 
with a request that it might not be pnbliidied 
in after nis death. It proved, says Bell, 
tbU its author was firmly convinced that 
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tbe dDOtiine of the Roman Teli^on, in neul^ 
^ wlierun it differa from tlie prMecUnt, u 
contauT to trnth and the word of Ood. 
TUt nunnwript, tontber witli the "Traiti 
oh I'oD «xpoae m que I'Beritiiie nona apprend 
da la limmti de Jitus-Ohriat,' alto dj Dt. 
Ctmnyve, were bequeathed to Bell by the 
princeu. Soon atler the ' Dtelantion ' wai 
published a tmulAtion of the 'Traits* ap- 
pealed, with an account of Dr. GonraTer 
prefixed. The writer of this anonjinoue 
vork wu the Rev. Dr. John Calder, and with 
it Bell wae not concerned. A etronp dislike 
to being tbe editor of a ooutrorenial work 
■uch aa the 'Tmiti 06 Ton expose,' tee., in 
whieh the doctrine concluded upon is very 
widalr different from that adopted by tbe 
ehnrcn of England, was tbe cause, according 
to hi* own written confeanon, of Bell's not 
publishing this work immediatdj. !nill810 
M therefore withheld it from tbe world, when 
puUishvd it, thinking it might be ' a 
>>ly bUmeaUe preeomptioa ' to supprsM it 
In the eama year Bell, with great 

nee, tranArred 16,300/. 3 per cent. 

aonaols to tbe univaraity of Cambridge, in 
tmat to Ibnnd Mght new scbolarshipi for tbe 
eons or the or^uuu of clergTmen of the 
ehoreh of Eng^d. whose circnmstanoee were 
mdi aa not to enaole them to bear the whole 
expense of sending their sons to the unlreiv 
Mty. Tbe particulars of tbebene&ctionwill 
be found in tbe 'Qentlenwn'a Hagatine,' 
tecs., ii. 4d0, It waa especially provided 
that no Boholar was ever to be elected f^om 
King's Oolleoe or Trinity Hall. These pro- 
visioos have Men subseouently altered. Bell, 
in the course of his life, held several parochial 
beoeflces beaidea those already mentioned, 
bnt long b^bre his death he bad leaigned all 
such preferment. He died at his prebendal 
bouse in Little Dean's Yard, Westminster, 
on 39 Sept., aged 86. Of Bell's poethumoue 
woriu tbe sermons hare been hignly praised. 
Lowndes say», as a compendium of Ciiristian 
ethics thev deserve a place amnng tbe best 
writen or our language. Biahop Wateon 
recommeoda them aa 'of excelleat inatruo- 

The full titles of Bell's worka, in the order 
of their pnUieation, are ; 1. ' A Dissertation 
on "What Causes prindpolly contribute to 
Wnder a Nation Pt^uloui, and what E^et 
has the Populouaness of a Nation on its 
Tndth"' Cambridge, 1766. 3. 'AnEnquiry 
into tlu Divine Hisaions of John the Baptist 
and Jeans Christ, so far as tbev can be proved 
frtnn the eiroumstaneea of tueir births and 
Ibsir connection with each other,' London, 
-1781. 3. A second edition to which are 
prefixed ' AvgnnMita in proof of tbe Autben- 

ioL.ir, 
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ticity of tbe Nanatives of tbe Birtha of John 
•nd Jeans contained in the two first chapters 
of the Gospels of St. Uatthew and St. Luke,' 
1810. 4. ' A Defence of Revelation in general 
and the Gospel in particular ; in answer to 
the objections advanced in a late noax en- 
titled " The HoraUty of the Kew Testament, 
digeeted under varioua heada," jcc, and anb* 
scribed, a Rational Christian,' 1765. S. <A 
Sennon preached in Lambeth Ohapel at the 
oonaecration of Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Ho* 
chaster,' 1774. 6. 'An Attempt to aacar* 
tain and Uluatrate the Autbontv, Natur^ 
and Deeign of the Institution of Cnriat, com- 
monly called the Communion and the Lord'a 
Supper,'17S0;asecondedil;ton,17Bl. 7. 'An 
Enquiry whether any Doctrine relating to 
the Nature and EfTecta of the Lord's Su^er 
can be justly founded on the Diaoonise of 
our Lord recorded in the sixth chapter of 
theOoepelofSt. John,' 1790. lliiaisasup- 
plement to the preceding ' Attempt,' ke, 

[QsDt. Hag. Izxxri. pt. ii. STI ; Siit. Mas. 
CaL ; Lowndes's Bib. Man. i. IM ; Watt's Bibl. 
Brit.] J. M 

BKLLAMOKT, Viaooun (IBM F-1600), 
[See Bud, UnrMr.] 

BSLLAHOKT, Eau. or (1680-1701). 
[See CooT^ Riohass,] 

BZLLAUT, DANIEL, tbe elder (i. 
1687), miscellaneous writer, son of Daniel 
BeUamy, scrivener of the city of London, 
waa bom in the pariah of St. Martin's, Iron- 
monger's Lane, on 26 Dec 1687. He en> 
tered Merchant Taylon' School on 13 March 
1702, and matriculated aa a commoner of 
St. John's College, Oxford, on 4 March 1706. 
In consequence of a reverse of fortune he 
d to leave Oxford without taking a 



LordMomyduPleB8iB-Marlv,'172I. S.'Love 
Triumphant, or Rival Ooddessee ; a Pastoral 
Drama for Schools.' 4. Various dramatic 
pieces and moral essays, publiahed tt^ether 
aa the 'Young lady's Miscellany,' 1723. 

5. ' Tlie Oenerous Mahometan ; ' a novel. 

6. ' Moral Tales adapted from Ffnelon,' 1 739. 

7. A Latin edition of the Fables of Phs- 
dnia, 1734. 8. 'The Christian Schoolmaster,' 
1736. He alio b^n a translation of Picart'a 
' Ceremoniea.* In some other works he waa 
aasociated Witb his aon Daniel [q. t ] 

tEtnbinson'a Brgiater of Marehant Tayloi^ 
00], ii. T: Sik'T'B Bingraphin Draoinliea, (. 
i. II ; lUwIinai^D JHSS.,, Bodleian Lilnfy.], .. 
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BELLAMY, DANIEL, the youngtsi (d. 
1768), diviae uid mUcall&neoiu writer, was 
•duotad at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
lie took the de^e of M.A, 'per litens 
TegiBs' in 1759. His first work was the 
'C^iristiui Schoolmaster,' 1737, ISmo. Ha 
joined witb his father (of the same name) in 
inibliahinff a collection of ' Hiscellaniea in 
Froee and Verse;' tlie first Tolume appeared 
m. 17S9, and the secoDd in 1740. Thiscolle<^- 
tion conUtned some dramatic pieces, written 
to be performed hj Bchool-4[icls at breaking- 
np-time. In ' Biographia iDramatics ' these 
little chamber dramas are warmly praised. 
The other works of theroiingeT Beuamj are : 
1. 'Discoarsee oa the'nruth of the Christian 
Belision,' 1744. S. ' A. Paraphrase on Job,' 
17461 4to. a < On Benevolence, a sennon 
i^on Pa. cxii.^jwith a aiunmarr of the life and 
chanotw of Dean Colet, preached before the 
centleineit educated at St. Paul's School,' 
17S6,4t«. 4 'The British Remembrancer, 
or Chronicles of the Eintr of Enirland,' 1 767 F 
ISmo, fi. 'Ode to ber Royal Highness the 
Priuceas Dowager of Wales,' 1768? 4to. 
6. 'The Family Preacher,' 1776, 8vo, dis- 
wnuses Gtr evarj Sunday throughont the year, 
written in comuuction with James Camng- 
toD, William Webster, and others. Bellumy 
was miuiater of Sew and Petersham, and in 
174B was presented to the Ticarege of St. 
Stephen's, near St Albans. He died Ifi Fek 
1788. 

[Oant Mag. Inii. 37S; Bakei'a Bicpaphia 
Bnmatiea, i. >. 81 ; Watt ; Qruitiati Cania- 
hrifiiMWM 1 Brit. Miu. Cat. ; Cooke's Fmcber'B 
*— — — == " Ennroean Magariae, — " "'- 
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BELLAMY, GEORGE ANNE (17S1P- 
1788), actress, was bom, according to hOF 
'Apauwy,' at FiDgal, in Ireland, on St. 
OMmVday (S3 April 1733|). For this year 
die sAerwards substituted 1731, supplying a 
copy ofacertificaleofbirth. The year 1727, 

fiven without comment by Chetwood in 
749, ii more probable. The name George 
Anne was given by mistake for Qeorgiana. 
Her mother, whose maiden name waa Seal, 
was a quakeresB, the daughter of a rich far- 
mer at Maidstone. She eloped &om a 
boarding-school with Lord Tyrawley, ambas- 
■ador at Lisbon. She there married Captain 
Bellamy, the master of a trading veaseL The 
birth Tery sbortlj after of George Anne Bel- 
lamy led to the immediate disappearance.of 
Captain Bellamy. Lord Tyrawley acknow- 
ledged tike paternity of the infant. He 
•eat her, when five years old, to Boulogne, 
where Ae was pl&oed in a Movent until she 
vu ekren, when slw retimed to England, 



and liTed for some time with a perukft-mAkar 
in St. James's Street, formerly in the service 
of Lord Tyrawley. After the return of heP 
father she saw under his charge a good deal 
of companT, and was introduced to Lord 
Cbesterfiela and to Pope. Her fiither, on 
going aa ambaaaador t« Russia made her an 
allonance, which she ibrfaitsd by going to 
live with hermocber. She became acquaintad 
with Mrs. Woffington, Sheridan (the actor), 
and Garrick. She eren took part with 
Qarrick in a private performance of 'The Dis- 
tressed Mother,' in which ahe played Andro- 
mache. A rehearsal of an amateur perfoim- 
ancs of ' Othello ' led t« an enmgement wiA 
Kich, tlie manager of Corent Garden. Bldt 
introduced her to Quin, then the Tirtnal 
director of the house. lUoh insiit ^, in spit* 
of Quin'a oppoaition, that she shinld play 
Honimia in 'The Orphan.' Her appearaiiea 
took plaoe on 82 Nor. 1744 At the n- 
hearsals Quin, who waa to play CSmmont, 
did not appear. Hjrou^ the first three acta 
ahe coula scarcely proceed, but in tlie fourth, 
act ahe obtained a succcm. Quin lifted her 
in his arms from the ground, called her ' k 
divine creature,' and proclaimed himself 
hmceforward her supporter and friend. This 
was not, in fact, her first appearance. Har 
name appears in the bill for Covent Gardea 
for 27 March 1742, quoted by Genest, aa 
sctingMissPruein'LoveforLore.' HrB.Bel> 
lamy waa patronised by ariatoeratio tociehr,' 
and rose rapidlr in her profession. An ab- 
duction bv Lord Bvron led to a severe illneasr 
afterwhioh ahe took refuge with acHne quaker 
relatives in Eaaex. Her private adventwet 
cannot be followed. In 1745-6 she waa in 
Dublin. Sheridan, who had the man^cment 
of th« Smock Alley and Anngitf Sti«at 
theatres, brought hta out at the latter housa 
on 11 Nov. 17ti, according to Hitchcock, but 
the year must be 174S, as Honimia. Desd»> 
mona and other charactan followed. Mia> 
0'Hara,her father's sister, introduced her into 
society. She became in conaequence ao raucih 
the rage, that an attempt of Garrick to prevent 
her appearance aa Constance in 'King John' 
waa the means of cauung him much public 
mortification. On 23 Oct. 1748 ^.re^ 
peared at Covent Garden as Belviden la 
' Venice Preserved.' Here she remained pUy> 
ing, ffenenJly in tia^c chonoters, but or - - 
aionally appea— — ~ ~— J- ™»n 1' 



Siy appeariog m comedy, until 17^ 
o (28 Sept.), with Garriok, by whom she 



Cibber at the rival house. Her suoceaa ia 
thia character was con^euous. Her print* 
character was, however, eufTerinff. Her^r^ 
eoneilialion to her father, her TCUtioiuiwil)^ 
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Kr., ■ft«rwu^ Sir George Halham, with 
Mr. Caienlt, to whom she wu lielieTed to 
be mmrried, kt ft gubtequent dkte witli West 
SigM, ui a/Mr, -who muried her, haTiiir 
anouier tntt Utuik, and finftUj with Wood- 
wud, the actor, lijM the record of h«r gUQ' 
Utng and axtmTaffuice, nuy be read in her 
'Apolon' and eWwhere. During manj 
TMH HM appeared at Tsriona theatrea : 
Connt Qarden, 176S-9, Smock Aller, Dub- 
lin, 1760-1, CovmtOardaa, 1761-3. In 1764 
aha went to Scotland, nod reappeared at 
Corant Oarden in 17e4-7a Wi^ increaa- 
fiw M* har attraction natur^T dinuniBhed, 
^1 mental decaj aeeoM to have fbllowed. 
In 1786 appeared in Ata Tolnmea, to which a 
■bcdi wu nibaeqnentlT added, her ' Apologr,' 
the matariala for whidi, aupplied bynenelf, 
■n innioeed to hare been arranged and 
tnuaertbed hr Alexander Bicknell, author of 
a 'lito of Auzander the Great ' [q. t.] A 
benefit WH antamd for her at Dnuy Lane on 
H hhj 1786. M». Bellamy took no part in 
the performance of the piece (' Bragsnca *), 
bnt BiunUed a few words to the audience 
jnpniM. She died 16 Feb. 1788. So far as 
can be judged, ber poaition was below the 
gieatait actrewea of nerday. Herbeautjand 
•odal r^intation stood her, howerer, in good 
■taad. Ste was small in itatnie, fair, with 
Une ayea, and waa, according to CVKeefe, 
▼ery beautiful. During her eaAy life ahe was 
thrown into intimacy with Fox and many 
eharacten of highest mark. Her later yaara 
wen burdened with Buffering and debt. She 
daaoribea herMlf on ber reappearance in Dub- 
lin, when still little more than thirty, aa 
'a little dirty creature bent nearly doubly 
enfeebled b^ fatigue, her countenance tinged 
with janndiee, and m every respect the re- 
verse of a peison who could mnlie the least 
ptetenaion to beauty.' A portion of her coi^ 
nmondence is preeer^-ed by Tate WilhinKm 
and othei*. It coniists almost exclusively 
of qiplications for money, which was no 
•ooner obtained than it was wsated. One or 
two lettMB lent by Mr. Stone, of Walditch, 
Bridport, are now before us, written from 
Berwick Street, Soho. They are wholly con- 
cerned with ber pecuniary troubles. In one 
al|e acknowledges the receipt of two guineat, 
and sayi ahe needs twenty-five guineas agun 
to pay hw debts. In a aecond «he bids her 
Mrreepondent not to call, as she is going to 
an officer's (sherifTa) house on her way to the 
King's Bench, which was indeed a familiar 
bniRie. Her earner has furnished a familiar 
theme for writers on the atage. Dr. Bonn 
t» especially eloquent over the sadnens of her 
life ; she was, in fact, Ie»s ne(i;Wled (han she 
a herself to have been, and in 1785 
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she apeska of heraelf as having every pro- 
apect of being comfortably situated tor lift 
(Apology, vi. 111-12). 

[An Apology for the Lifb of OsoEga Anne 
Bellamy, fata of Cotbdc Oarden ThgatTe,writt<« 
by hatwilf, 6 vols. 178S: Memoirs of Oeors* 
Anne Bellamy, by a Gentleman of Covent Qai- 
den Thestra. 178B; Genesc'e Aoaonnt of the 
English Siage ; Theepian Dictionary ; Hiteh- 
codi's Iriiih Stage ; Jackson's History of tha 
Soottiah Stage; Tate 'Wilkinaon'a Matnrnra at 
his own life, 4 vols. ITSO.Hnd WandaringPatSB- 
tae, 1 Tola. 1705; Chotwood'a 0*bm«I HisU«y 
(tf the Stage, 1749.] J. K. 

BELLAMY, RICHARD (1743 P-181S}. 
Mua. Bac., one of the chief bass sinBera of hu 
day, was appointed arentleman of the Chapel 
Royal 28 March 1771, and a lay viear at 
Westminster Abbev 1 Jan. 177S. BeUamy 
married Uin Elixaoeth Ludford. daughter M 
a Ur. Thomas Ludford, who died in 1776, 
leaving considerable property to hia grand- 
ebildren. In 1777 Richard Bellamy became 
a vicar choral of St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
from 1793 to 1800 he was also almoner and 
master of the choristers. In 1784 he was one 
of the principal bassee at the Handel com* 
memoration in Westminster Abbey. Henve 
un all his appointments in 1@01, and died 
abouttiieena of August 1813. Bellamy pub- 
lished afew sonatas, a collection of gleee, and 
a Te Deum with orchestral accompaniment. 

[Appendix to Bemrou's Chant Book (Ifl82); 
Qron'sDicttoouy.i.Slla; Cboiter's Bwieteia 
of WesUninsta Abbey, p. 431 ; Bnmay^ As- 
eooat ef the Handel CommemorBtioo (ITU).] 



T, THOMAS (1746-1800), 
miscellaneoua writer, waa born at Kingston- 
on-Thames in 1746. Havinf served his ap- 

nrenticeahip to a hosier in Newgate Street, 
he began business on his own accoimt. Very 
early he showed a taste for verae-writing, 
anme of the pieces in his ' Miscellanies 'being 
. dated 1703. After carrying on business with 
I success for twenty years he became tired ef 
serving at the counter. So, relinquishing the 
hosiery trade, he served as clerk in a fooh- 
seUer's in Paternoster Row. 'But Bellamv,' 
says his biographer, 'was not calculated for 
asubordinatepoflition.' A disagreement arose 
between him and hia employer, and Bellamy 
had to seek a livelihood elsewhere. In 1787 
he started the ' General Magazine and Im- 
partial Review,' which lived for some months. 
Another venture was ' Bellamy's Pieturesque 
Magazine and Literary Museum,' which con- 
tained engraved portraits of living persons, 
with some account of their lives; not tb» 
public gave little eiipporl to this undertaking. 
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In 1704 lie collected into two rolumea tlie 
monl tales which he had written for the , 
' Gbneral MaffBiine,' adding soma vereeB, un- ' 
published tales, and a liia of Parsons, the 
comedian. These ' Miscelloniea in Proae and 
Verse' were dedicated to Charles Dibdin, 
with whom the author afterwards quarrelled. 
Later he projected the < Honthl; Mirror,' 
which was chiefly concerned with the stage. . 
When this periodical had run its race, ne 
established a circulating librarj. On the 
death of bis mother he became possessed of 
soma property, which enabled bim to retire 
from busiDeas and devote himself to literary 
pursuits. But he did not long emoj his lei- 
sure ; seiied with s sharp andsudden illness 
he died, sftei fbuidaja' suffering, on 29 Aug. 
1800. 
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1789, and printed in the same t( 

daski, o- '^~ ■"'■— '—— " — * 



_ ^2. 'Sft- 

the WaQderiog- Penitent,' 3 vols., 
iiimo, 1YU8. 8. 'Lessons from Life, or Home 
Scenea.' 4 'The Benfar Boy,' a novel in 
three volumes, publistied posthumously in 
1801, to which is prefixed a biographical me- 
moir of the author Dy Mrs. Villa-Real Gooch. 
[Un. Tills-Real Oooch'i Mpmoir, praflisd U> 
the Seggxr Boy; Watt'* BibL Brit.j British 
Uasanm Catalogue.] A. H. B. 

BELLAMY, THOMAS LUDPORD 
(1770-1843), son of Kehard Bellamy [q. v.], 
was bom in St. John's parish, Westminster, in 
1770. He learned singing and music from hia 
father and Dr. Cooke, and (when his voice 
had broken) from Taaca. In 1784 he sang 
amongst the trebles at the Ilandel commemo- 
ration in Westminster Abbey, and in 1791 
he sang in the so-called oratorios at Drury 
Lane. In 1794 he went to Ireland, as f' — 
generally stated, to manage a nobleman'e 
tale, but it is more probable that his visit 
connected with the Irish property which had 
been bequeathed him by his maternal grand- 
father in 1776 (Chgsteb'b Wattmntltr Se- 
putert, p. 421). In 1797 he was in Dublin, 
where he acted as stage manager at the thea- 
tre; but in 1800 he bought shares 
Manchester, Chester, Shrewsbury, and Lich- 
field theatres. Three years later he sold his 
interest in these undertakings, and became 
sole proprietor of the Belfast, Londonderry, 
and Newry theatres. This speculation turn- 
ing out a failure, he returned to London, 
i^ere he obtained an engagement to mag at 
Oovant Garden for five years. In 1812 he 
was engaged for a similar period at Drory 
Lane. On the expiration of this engagement 
'he atarted an academy of music on the Loge- 



m; hutthisdoesnot appeortohavs 
been successful, aa in 1819 he oljtained tba 
appointment of master of the choir of the 
Spanish chapeL Two years later he succeeded 
Bartleman as principal bass singer at th« 
Ancient concerts. Bellamy died 3 Jan. 1843L 
[Tha Q«orgiaD Era, iv. £37 ; Oiove's IKetian- 
ary, i. 211 a; Bumcy's Account of the Haodel 
CommamoratioD (178B); Muscal EznmiDar far 
7 Jan. 18*3.] W, B. a 

BELLASIS. [Bee alwi BiLUTsa.] 
BELLASIS, EDWARD (1800-1878), 
!TJeant--at-1aw, only son of the Rev. George 
lellas'iB,D.D., of Queen's College, Oxfo^ 
3Ctor of Yattendon and vicar of Baailden and 
Ashampstead, Berksldre, by bis second wife, 
Leah Cooper, only surviving cbUd and heir 
of Emery Viall, of'^Wakingham, Norfolk, was 
bom 14 Oct. 1800, in his father's vicarage at 
Basitden. From 1580 hia family were well 
known as of Long Marton, Westmoreland: 
while from 1763, when hia uncle Qeneial 
John Bellasis, commander of the forces at 
Bombay, first went to India, several members 
of it won distinction in the military and 
civil service of the company. Conspienons 
among these were the two half brothers of 
Serjeant Bellasis, General Joseph Harvey 
BeQasia, who, in 1799, was killed while storm- 
ing a fort at Sondah in Bundelciind, and 
Colonel George Bridges Bellasis, who, in the 
same year, received a medal for gallantry at 
the battle of Seringapatam. 

Bellasis was a student at Ohnat's Hospital 
from the Easter of 1808 to the October of 
1815. ^e was entered as a atudent at the 
Inner Temple on 8 Nov. 1818. and was called 
to the bar 2 July 1824. For sareral years he 
practised in the court of chancery and in the 
county palatine of Lancaster. Inl836hewaa 
engaged to watch over the interests of hia 
friend Mr. Wood,ofHangerHiU, when Brunei 
first projected the Great Western Railway, 
He became thenceforth, as a barrister, ex- 
clusively employed in parliamentary husinesa 
until his formal retirement in 1866 from 
professional practice. Briefs and retainer* 
soon began to pour in upon him. The cases of 
grave importance in wnicb he was engage^ 
before the committees of the Lords and Com- 
mons reached at last a grand total of 842, 
He was employed inmany of the great railway 
and navigation bills. His sagacity influuicM 
the reoonitmction of thelaware^latingtlw 
aalmon fisheries, and the acta directing tha 
Bupply of water to Manchester, Liverpool, 
Edinburgfa^rtatol, ShefBeld, OlasROW.and 
London. He waa employed m ISSS in tha 
Salford and ShafUabniy eleetion petitions 
On 10 July 1844 he bee " - • " 
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From 1868 to 1866 Belluit, in conjunction 
with his &«t Mend, Junes Robert Hope- 
Scott, Q.C^ was tlie confldenliol adviser of 
tile youn^ Earl of Shfewsburj, and undertook 
the Bupenntondence of a Rreat landed estate 
bringing in uoarl; 60,000^ a jear. The eul 
died on 10 Aug. 1866. In 1867 the memo- 
rable litigation woee for the possession of the 



Shrewsbuiy property, the 
betiveen Earl Talbot, claiming it as heir, an3 
the Duke of Norfolk, to whose younger son, 
Ltnd Edmund Howard, it had oeen derised 
W the recently deceased Earl of Shrewsbury. 
For ten years Bellasia and Hope-Scott h&d 
IIS entire oontroL Lord Talbot's cUim to the 
title before thecommittee of pri vil^es, though 
decided in his favour in the very first year of 
the action, did not necesaarily involve the 
recovery by him of the Shrewsbury estates. 
Hence,in 1668, there came on in the court of 
common pleas an action of ^ectmeot by the 
newly installed Earl of Shrewsbury for the 
recorery of Alton Towers. Again the decision 
was in the earl's favour, and t^ trustees ap- 
pealsd against it without success in the ez- 
eheqner chsinbeT. At length, in 1867, judg- 
ment wns finally given by Lord Chancellor 
Chelmsford and tne Lords Justices Cairns and 
Tomer, as to certain eotaited portions of the 
Bhrewsbury estate. This waa the one snccess 
achieved br the trustees. 

In 1 863 Bellasis became steward of the Duke 
ofNorfoUc'smanors in Norfolk and Suflblk. On 
tlie death of Sir Chsrles Toung, Qarter king- 
at-MTma, in 1869, he was appomted, together 
widi Lord Howard of Qlossop and Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander, Bart., a commissioner of . 
tha earl marshal to examine and report upon ' 
tha workiiu; of the CkiUege of Anns. As the j 
nmlt of the great mass of evidence taken \ 
down by the commissicmers, an elaborate 
report was issned by them suggesting certain ' 
important reforms, rerisionii, and alterations [ 
in the general working and o^anisation of 
the Henlds' College. 

From 1888 to 1845 Seijeant Bellssis 
watched with intense interest the course of 
the bactarian movement. He made several 
visits toOxford, and became intimate with Mr. 
(afterwards Cardinal) Newman, Dr. Puaey, 
and Dr. Ward, aa well as with Canon Oakeley 
and Archdeacon Manning, afterwards car- 
dinal arehluahop <>f Weatminstar. Cardinal 
Newman, on 31 Feb. 1670, dedicated to him, 
in t«ima of steoiur a^tjoi^he ' EsBav in Aid 
•fa Grammar olAssent' Early in i860 Bel- 
lasia published two anonymona pamphlets : 
'ThaJodicialCommittee of the Fnvy Council 
and the Petition fbra Church Tribunal in lien 
of it : a Letter by an Ai^lican Layman,' 6vo, 
pg. 16; and 'CtnvocatioBi and Synods, am 
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they the Remedies for Existing Evils f a 
Second Letter by an Anglican Layman,' 8vo, 
pp.16. 
BelksiB took part in the animated discussion 

produced bythe bullof PiuslX m 1860. He 
wrote *A Remonstrance with the Clerc? of 
Westminster, from a Westminster mWis- 
trate,' 8vo, pp. 22. Andinl861hepubli^ed 
anonjimously a remonstrance with the pro- 
tfietant epscopate, under the title of 'The 
Anglican Bishops Mr««the Catholic Hierar- 
chy j a Demurrer to further Proceedings,' 8vo, 
Ep. 16. It soon became known that it was 
y BeUaais, who, on 28 Sept. 1850, acting 
upon the advice of Cardinal Wiseman, had 
been received by Father BrownbiU, of the 
Society of Jeens, into the Roman catholic 
communion. While yetan Anglican, he had, 
in 1847, written four letters on the question 
of Bishop Barlow's consecration, whicb, a few 
years afterwards, were published in a news- 
paper. A reprint of them, authorised by Bel- 
lasis, appeared in 1872 under the title, 'An- 
glican thders, by an Anglican, since become 
a Catholic,' 6vo, pp. 15. Bellasis also issued 
anonymously early in 1860 ' [Twelve] Pre- 
liminary Dialogues between two Protestants 
approacoing the Catholic Church, being the 
substance of real conversations^' 1861, 8vo, 

gi. 66. The interlooutorsj Philotheus and 
ugenia, were BeHasis and his wife. A thii^ 
teenth dialogue was posthumously published 
in 1874, with the author's name on its title- 
page : ' Philotheus and Eugenia, a Diali^e 
on the Jesuits, by the late Sir. Serieant Bel- 
lasis,' small 8vo, pp. 16. Besides these tn^ 
mentary writings, Bellasis left among his 



el^tntly turned metrical effijsions. 

Having been for some time in rather deli- 
ite healtk, Bellasisleft England in November 
1872 for his winter residence in the Buuth 
of France, at Hyftres, in Provence. There, 
two months afterwards, on 24 Jan. 1873, he 
died in the seventy-third year of his age. 
Cardinal Newman wrote : ' He was one of the 
best men I ever knew. There was a great 
deal in common in him and Mr. Hope-Scott, 
This similarity is what made them such great 
friends — tbey were so honest and so true.' 
It was remarked of him by one who knew 
him intimately ; ' His great charity waa peis 
hap* what most distinguished him, so that 
it was a &mily saying that he would find a 
good side to a bad shilling.' 

Bellasis was a m^strate ofboth Middlesex 
end Westminster. He represented, at the tima 
of his death, the only remaining branch of the 
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Faaconberg [see under Bslabtbh, Johx]. 
QoIIbui wu twice muried, int on 17 Sept. 
1639, to France*, onl]' surviving child and 
bur of William Lycett, of StaObrd, who died 
without leaving issue on 27 Dec. 1832 ; and 
•econdlj, on 21 Oct. 1836, to Eliu Jana, oulj 
daughter of Willum 0«iiiett, of Queramore 
Park and Bleasdale Tower, Lancashire, hi^ 
sheriff in 1843, bj whom ha left ten children, 
fiotli the eldest of his four tons, Kichard 
Qamett, and the joungeet of them, HeiOT 
Lswis, are priests, his second son, Edward, 
being Lancaster herald, and the third son, 
"WilEam, a merchant. Of his six daughters 
three became nuns, one married Mr, Lewin 
Bowringiformerl^r of the Indian Civil Service, 
a son ofSir John Bowring, while another be- 
came the wi& of Dr. Cnarlton, MJ). and 
S.C.L., of Nawcaetle-upon-Tyne. 

[OarmV* In Momoriam ootios in the Ablstt 
1 Fab. 1871 p. 1SS( Law Times, 1 HamhlST), 
B. SM; Seqaaot BaUaai'B ManoMript Anto- 
biog^>hj>.] C. K. 

BELLEH AN or BELH AIN, JOHN (Jt. 
1668), was, according to Fuller, the French 
tutor of Edward VI. The prince appears to 
have oommenced his studies under this in- 
•tructor in his seventh year (1684), Belle- 
man seems, however, to have been retained 
in die rojsl service till tlie close of Edward's 
reign, for then is still extant in the British 
Husenm a manuscript translation into French 
of the aeoond Prayei-boo1[ of Edward VI, 
written W Bellenisn, with a dedicatoi^ 
ejNstte to nis former pnpL This pre&ce is 
^ted 18 April 1668 aom the nqml palace 
of Sheen. In the same eoUection of manit- 
■cripts there is also to be found a translatiott 
<rf Basil the Great's lett«r to St. Oregoiy on 
tie solitary life. Iliis work Belleman, in a 
somewhat curious pre&ce, dedicates to the 
Ijadj Elizabeth, with the assurance that it 
is rendered from the ori^nal Greek. This 
introduetorj letter contains a rather shaip 
attack on the phonetic principle of French 
orthograph; then coming into vogue, though 
its author seems perfect^ willing to adopt a 
vrell-ooiuidered refoimed method of spelling! 
and indeed he pronounoes hie intention of 
writing a treatise on the sulgeat. llieMdoea 
not seem to be any means of ascert^ning 
the diOe of this translation, but it is probably 
Miliar than the Fteoch Tenion of the EVimr> 
book. 

tTanner'B RbL Brit. M ; Folltr's Chnrd 
BiiUrr. sdit. IBM. p. 433 ; H8S. Biblioth. Bsg. 
b BritMh KosMm, 30 A, xiv, and IB E 1.1 
T, A A 

wmj.fcW Tt, ROBERT OF, Eiu or 
SuuwaBiTBi iJL VX6\ fometime* called 



TALVAS,wBa the eldest bob of Scger, loid at 
Montgomery in Nnmandy, of Arundel and 
Chichester, earl of Shrawebury, and founder 
and lord of HOBtgomery in Wales, and of 
Mabel, dauriiter and keiiess of William Tsl- 
▼as, knil of BeU£me,S4es, Alencon, and mo^ 
other caatles in Normandy ana Maine. He 
waa knitted by tbe Cooqueror before the 
walls otFttmaj in 1073. In the revolt ot 
Robert, the king's eldest son, in 1077, he and 
many other young Norman nobles upheld his 
eanae afjaiust the king.. After the oattle of 
GerbeiDi, Rogerof Shrewsbury and the other 
lords who hard sons or relations among tbe 
rebels be^ed tbe king to pardcm tbem, 
William at length agreed to uo so, and re- 
ceived Robert of Belllme and the rest of the 
rebel party in peace. On the death of bis 
mother, the Countess Mabel, who was slain 
in 1062, Robert succeeded to the wide estate* 
ahe inherited from her &ther. As long aa 
the Conqueror lived he and other Norman 
loidswerecompeUedtoieoeire garrisons from 
him into their castles. This disabled them 
frcon distnrhing tbe peace of the duchy. 
Robert in 1087 was on bis way to visit the 
king, and bad gone as far as Brionna whoi 
he beard of the Conqueror's death. He at 
once turned back, and turned tbe ducal 
garrisons out of his castles. He forced aa 
many of his neighbours as were weaker than 
he was to receive garrisons from bim, and if 
any refused to do so he destroyed their castles 
(Obdhkic, Eaclei. Bin., 664 B). When, i> 
1068, Robert of Normaacljr heard that the 
larger part of the barona in England bad 
nbelled against RuAu,and that hisumole, 
Bish^ o£i, was holding Rodiester on bis b^ 
half against tbe king, he sent over Robert aiMl 
Eustace of Boulogne to leinfbroe tbe rebels. 
Robert joined in the defbnce of RocheeterL 
When tAe castle fell, he and his oompaniona 
were allowed to come forth with their horaes 
and arms. They were, hovrever, ezpoaed t9 
the jeers <^ tbe English who cosnpoeed tba 
greater part of tbe king's host, and whose 
Enyalty had given him the victory (id. 669 A). 
The surrender of Booheeter probably took 
place in Hay 106& In the course of tha 
enmmer Robert and William II were fully 
reconciled. During the viat of Henry, tba 
king's brother, to England, Robert mada 
allianoe wiUi him, and returned with him to 
NoimandT in the antumB. Duke Robwt 
thought tMir friendship boded him no good. 
Acomdiiwly ha smt aa umed fwoe to tba 
cMBt, and bad both Robert and HeniT taken 
prisonenaasocm as tiiey landed. SMartha 
sent to be kept by Bialum Odo, at NeoaiT. 
When the Earl M Shrewsbury beard of bia 
son's imprisoHBeBt, ha ouBa ow to Non 
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Bund J hui guriwned hia cutles Kgainst the 
duke. The fortresses imd towns lield bj 
ShrewsbniT uid his eon irere mtuif and 
■aong', end some were of epecud importunes, 
because the^ were eitusted on the borders of 
NoRnUid;. Bishop Odo ur^^ the duke, now- 
that he had Robert in prison, to drive the 
whole of the accursed race of Talvaa out of 
his duchj. He dwelt on the strength of the 
house, and the evil its members would brii^ 
upon him. For a while the duke obeyed hia 
counsel ; he made war on Robert's castlea, 
and forced BaiaC Cenery, Alencon, and Bel- 
lime to Rurreader. Then he diabaaded bis 
army, made peace with Belleme's father, Earl 
Roger of Surewsbury, and let Bell^me oat 
of prison. As long as Duke Robert held 
his duchy he had cause to repent hia weak- 
ueM. Toll and strong, a daring soldier, erer 
coveting the lands ofothera, and ever atriv- 
ingtomake them hia owii,afa]se, restless, and 
cruel man, BellSme was mighty to do eriL 
FrtMU his mother he inherited not merely the 
■avage and greedy temper for which she was 
famed, but a lemarkable readiness of speech. 
He was noted too for his skill as a milita^ 
engineer. UiUihe his father, and, indeed, hia 
countrymen generally, he had no religious 
ieelincs. But that which most impressed 
men about him was hia eztraordinary cruelty. 
If the stories of bia evil deeds rested only on 
the authority of Ordertc, it would be neces- 
sary to remember that he waa the hereditary 
foe of the bouse of Qeroy, to whom the chro- 
nicler's monaatery of St. Evroul wu deeply 
iadebted. But Orderic'a account receives the 
■trongest confirmation in the record of the 
honot with which Robert's memory was re- 
garded by the next generatioa Greedy of 
gain as he was, he would revise to allow his 
onptivee to he rmnaomed that he might have 
the pleasure of torturing them (ib. 707 D). 
He is said by Henry of I^uttin^on, a writer 
(^ the time (» Henrv II, to have impaled both 
men and w<mien (£e iSmdi OmUumtu, ug. 
Wbixkot, Anglia Sacra, iL 688). William 
of Halmeabury aays that once when be held 
a little boy, his own godson, as a hostage, 
he tore out his ^res with bis own naus, 
baoause the ohil^a father did wmething 
that displeased him {Oetta Jtmun, v. 898). 
The ' Wondera of Robert of BelUme ' became 



pointed to as the works of Robert theDevU,' 
a nmame that has been tranafbrred from 
bim to the &ther of the Conqueror (Fbsb- 
xAir, IF>W<mAf/i>f,i.iei-S). William II, 
farthe lore be boreEail Rogar of Shrewabury 
•ad bit eoontsM, Uabel, snowed fikTOor to 
their SOB, in spite of the part he took in tbe 



waragainethimin England. and procured hin 
to wile Agnes, the daughter and heiress of 
Guy, count of Ponthieu, who bore him ason, 
named William Talvas after his great grand- 
fkther. Robert treated her cruelly, and long 
kept her a prisoner in his caatls of BellSme, 
until she eacnied by the help of a chamber^ 
lain, and fled for refuge to the Oounteia Adela 
of Ohartree, 

After Robert waa set free he made war 
upon his neighbours, on Hugh of Novant, 
GBo&ey, count of Percho, and others, maim- 
ing and blinding hia captives, and hrinaing' 
many topoverty. Jealousat hearingthat Gil- 
bert of L'Ai^le had received Ezmes from the 
duke, he besieged the castle in January 1090, 
hopinx; to take the place by surprise. Gil- 
bert, however, made a stout resistance, and 
»X the end of four days ws« reinforced by one 
of his house. A long si^ would have given 
Robert's enemies time to gather, and he gave 
up the attempt. A full record of his wars 
in Nomtandv will be found in Orderio's ' Eo- 
eleeiastica Historia.' If he found that tbe 
lord he designed to plunder was able to with- 
stand hia first attack, he wasted no time in a 
siege, and turned aside to seek aome easier 
prey. This method of warfare explains the 
passage in which Orderio speaks of his tn^ 
q^uent failures (Obdebio, 708 A). When the 
citizena of Rouen revolted against the duke, 
and were about to deliver their city to Rufua 
in the autumn of 1090, Robert joined Henry 

a>„.., i\ : ..._g down the 

pardon the 

citisens, but BellSme and William of Breteuil 
robbed many of their goods, and carried 
many off to their dungeons. EarW in the 
next year Robert was in turn helped by the 
duke in his private wars. The burghers who 
dwelt rouna Robert's castles suffered much 
evil firom their lord. One of hia towna, 
Domfront, dared to rebel against him. The 
mtiiena chose Henry of Coutauoes aa their 
lord, and he successfully defended them 
against Robert's attacks. In tbe summer of 
1094 Robert harried the lands of Robert, son 
ofQeroy,theowneTOf3aintCenery. Robert 
of QvKij, or rather hia ally Henry, was the 
amreasor on this occasion. Rob^ fbond 
&mt Oenery undefended; he burnt the 
castle and carried off hia enemy's little Bon. 
The child died shortly afterwards, and tha 
frienda of the house of Geroy believed that 
he was poisoned by his captor's orders {ib. 
707 A). In 1094 Earl Roger of Shrewsbury 
died. His Kngtisb earlaom and estates 
passed, according to custom, to his second 
•on, Hugh, and Robert took all hia poaeessiona 
in Normandy. While tbe inbsritance of hi* 
father was his by right, it waa held that b* 
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dadt baldly with his fatothen in making no 
provition for them (i6. 806 D) probably out 
ot the eetaUeof their mother. When Uufut 
made hia sbortiTs invMion of Fnuce in 1097, 
he secured Normandy, which the dulie had 
handed over to him the yew before, by em- 
ploying Robert to fbrtJly Qisors. In thia 
expedition Robert acted aa captain of the 
king's fbroea. Early in the next year he en- 
ffl^A in war with Heliaa of Maine, and 
lnvit«d the king to <xime otbt and help him. 
Rufus did little worthy of notice, uid aoon 
left hii ally to cany on the war alone. 
Robert strengthened the caetlee he held in 
Maine and built new onee; heoppressed the 

ale and violated the landi of^toe church. 
gnant at the wrongs done him, Heliaa, 
though with an inferior force, met him in 
the open field at Sa6ne«, and, calling on God 
uid St. Jolian, beat (^ the inTadera. In 

TMof thiBoheckRobertcarriedon the war. 
fekrful Btory i* told of hii itarring three 
hundred prisoners to death during the season 



men and delivered to RuAis. Hm 
now again token up bT the kiiw, and Robert 
went on nvaging the land until the snbmia- 
uon of Le Mana to Rufoa (ib. 768, 772 i 
William Jinfu*, ii. 213-41). 

On the death of his brother Hugh, earl of 
Shrewsbury, in 1096, Robert claimed to suc- 
ceed to bis earldom and estatce in England. 
B«for« RuAu allowed him to do bo he made 
him DAT 8,000/. aa a relief, tbe exact sum in 
whitui ni* brother had berBu fined lew than 
two yean before. Robert was now earl of 
Shrewsbuiy, lord of Arundd and Chicheater, 
and of many other eatatee in England, vad ta 
Montgomo^and tbe lands conquered inWale* 
br his fiitbcr and brother, the Earia R(^[er and 
Hugh. Before longhe succeeded, after another 
payment to the kmg, to tbe eetat«e of Roger 
of BuUy, lord ofTiokhill and BlTtbe. He 
waa now hy tax the moat powerful lord that 
owed homage to the EngliBiikiu^. The earl at 
onceb^an to strengthen hinuelf in his newly 
cqnirM lands. Leaving his father's ca«tle 



atQna 

north, ana raiseaiortitnLauuiui uiciEiumiuiu 
the remains are still to be seen. His castle 
aX Bridgenortb completed the grDup of fort*- 
resaes that defended Shiewsbnry, the capital 
of hia earldom, hy commanding the valley of 
the Severn. AsainBt tbe Welsh he raised * 
stronghold at CaiMrhova, in Benlugh (Flob. 
WM-iLiOj m«inm«WW,ii. 147-64). On 
his Welsh lands he bred norsee from stallioiw 
imported from Spain, and in the rugn of 
Henry II, Powys was still lunous for his 
breed (GlSiums Cum&HSU, liin. Camiria, 



conquer 
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op. vi. 143). In 1099 Eari Robert WMagUB 
at war with Helias, who was trying to i»- 
~^.uerHainefrom William. Huston tiiat 
lis war he ordered villuna to be thrown 
into the ditch tA Hayet to fill it up (Wix^ 
16038) is, Hr.FreemMiobaerveB,'abitofhKaI 
Cenomannian romance ' ( W. Jiii/W, iL 293). 
Robert was in Nomuuidy in ifoO when he 
beard of the death of WiUiam H. He hast- 
ened to England, did homage to Henry, and 
received firom him the confirmation of his 
himoura and estates. Nevertheless, on ths 
return of Duke Robert in the next year, he 
and his brothers Amulf and Roger b^^an to 
conspire together in Normandy agaiust the 
king. To reward him and to secure his help, 
the duke granted him the patronsge of the 
bishopric of Siai, tbe castle of Argentan 
and the forest of Goufflers. When the duke 



who upheld his claims (Flok. Wis. iL 40 ; 
Eadxeb, Hitt. Nov. p. 4S0). His power 
was still further increased in 1101, when, 
by the death of his father-in-law, he suc- 
ceeded to the county of Ponthieu, the inherit- 
ance of bis son. By the acquisition of this 
fief he became a member of a niffher political 
rank than he had hitherto reached ; he waa 
' entitled to deal with princes as one of their 
own order' ( W. S.^fa*, ii. 423), while the 
geographical position ik his new territory 
maae his alliance of peculiar value to the 
rulers of England, France, and Normandy. 
Ueniy knew that he was unfaithful to him ; 
Spies were set to watch him, and all his 
evil deeds were reported and written down. 
In 1102 he was siunmoned to appear in tbe 
king's Eaater court there t« answer forty- 
five charget bronght against him. He set 
out for Winchester, taking men with him ta 
be his compm^aton. Onbiswaybechanmd 
his mind and turned back tohlsownoaatua. 
When the king found that he did not come, 
he declared that if bs foiled to appear ha 
would be outlawed. Again he caused the 
earl to be summoned, and this time Robert 
flatly refused to obev. He made allianoea 
with the Welsh and Irish. Henry persuaded 
Duke Robert to attack his Norman posses 
aions. Tbe duke's attack was eauly beaten 
ofl', and only brou^t fresh desolation on the 
land. In EnglandHenlycalled out the force 
of the kingdoin, and laid siege to AxundeL 
Robert, who waa bu^ in Bhropebire, urging 
on tbe still nnfinieheo works <st fortification, 
could give no help to his men in Arundel, 
and alwwed than to surrender the place to 
tbe king. As a condition of their surrender 
they obtained a promise flrom Henry that 



their lord should, be allowed to leave the 
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litngdom in ufetj (Wii,l. Milk. ii. 396). 
The &11 of Arundel cut Robert off from bw 
ywiOMioni *nd »Uiee on the cont inent. Heniry 
next lent BloeC, biebop of Lincoln, against 
Tickhill, wUcii was uso surrendered, and 
laetlj, intlieautumn,ledhiB arniT agsinetthe 
•arl'* strong place* in Shropshire. Robert 
took up hig quarters in ShiewsbuiTi aad the 
king- lAid siege to Bridgenorth wluch he had 
entrusted to three of his captains. During 
the aie(^ the noble* in the royal host held a 
set meetiDg with the king, and jpreesed him 
to make prace -with the earl. litis meeting 
look place in the open field. Three thouBsnd 
troops poat«d on a hill hard bj guessed the 
•ul^eet of the debate, and shouted to tbe king 
uot to spare the traitor, for thej would stand 
hj him. Henry knew that the men of Ro- 
bert's own order were not to be trusted. He 
continoed the aiwe and succeeded in draw- 
ing away the earl's Welsh allies fhim him, 
Bobert sent hii brother Amulf to hasten the 
coming of succour f^m Ireland, and lastly 
appealed (br help to Magnus of Norway, who 
waa now for the second time in Han (Srvt y 

TVtCyKI^IOn, p. ?^ ' "") ' T-tTKO /frvrlrnnn's 

Mrinukrmgla, 

No be^ came to him, and hia 
Bridgenorth and the people of the town, 
much to tbe anger of bis mercenaries, in- 
■istetl on the surrender of the place. Henry 
tiien advanced on Shrewsbury at the head 
of an OTcrwhelming force, the armed host 
of England which came at the king's bid- 
ding to help him against the worst of the 
Norman oppressors. Robert was forced to 
■nrrenderi he and bis brothers left England 
with their arms and horses, and he swore that 
he woold return no more. The gladness of 
the people was loudly expressed. ' Rejoice, 
Sing Henry,' we are told they said, and the 
Hrords doubt lera preserved a fragment of some 
popular song, ' and give thanks to the Lord 
God; for tbon wast first a free kins' on the 
day that thou orercamest Robert of BelUme, 
and druvest him from the borders of thy 
ki^om ' (Okhebic, 60« B). 

Wheti Robert returned to Normandy after 
tlie ktsi of hia English earldom and estates, 
all hii onemiee buued tomther Mfainst him. 
Indignant, as it seems, at Robert^ refusal to 
riTe aim any shore of his estates, hia brother 
Amolf eiurendered one of his towns to the 
duke, and other towns revolt^ from him. 
A&ez some savage warfare he showed that 
he was itill more than a match for the in- 
active duke, who gave him bock all his pos- 
■esaions. Among these was the advowsDii of 
the lualiiowic of Siei. This led to a quarrel 
between uim and Biahop Serlo, who ex- 
communicated him and his adherents, and 
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laid his lands nnder on int«rdict. Robert 
revenged himself on the monks and cle^^ ot 
the diocese, and tbe bishop was forced to flee 
(Ohsbrjc, 678 A, 707 D, tells this under 1069 
and 1094. Frbziuit refers to tlie circumstance, 
W. RufuM, i. 164, 242, apparently accepting 
1094. Unless there were two excommunicor- 
tions.tha date mustbe about 1108). Robert 
laid bis ease before Ivo, bishop of Cbartres, 
in 1103, who wrote to liim saying that even 
if his brolhar bishop had done him wrong 
he could douothinK tohelpliim(£mi. JtmiM 
Qmot. 76; Seeaetl, xii. 123). Ralph, th» 
abbot of S£bi, afterwards archbisnop of 
Canterbury, was also forced to flee to £ng^ 
land to escape his tyranny (Will. Malm. 
Ge*t4i Font}}, i. 127). The restoration of 
Robert's lands threw the duchy into disorder, 
and when Henry made his expedition into 
Normandy in 1 lOG he charged tbe duke with 
breach of faith in (be matter. At Christ- 
mas in that year Robert of BellSme visited 
England, probably aa the ambassador of the 
duke, and in the hope of making bis own 
peace, but he was sent away without any re- 
conciliation with the king (A.-S. Chron. 
1106). The peace between the king and the 
duke was grievous to him. He joined Wil- 
liam of Hortoin in attacking the king's party 
in the duchy, and pereuadM the duJie to act 
with tbem. He l»d a division of the duke's 
army at Tinchebrai, 28Sept.ll06,and saved 
himself byflight. After striving in vain to 
perausde Hebas to join him in on attempt to 
gain the duke's freedom, he prevailed on nim 
to make bis peace with the king. Hen^ 
allowed him to keep Argentan and the lauda 
of his capital demesne in Normandy, but 
this partial reconciliation did not ext^id to 
England. As far as his kingdom was cou^ 
cemed, Henry, after he had once rid England 
of his presence, never ^ve him a chance of 
disturbing its peace again. The character of 
the new rei^ in Normandy was declared by 
the destruction of all the castlee Robert bod 
raised without license. Robert joined Helia« 
of Bt. Saen in upholding tbe cause of Wil- 
liam Clito, and when Fulk of Anjou went to 
war with Henry, he openly dedued against 
the kin^. He appears to have gone to tbo 
court ot Lewis ca France and to have beea 
sent by him as his ambassador to Henry in 
November 1112. In spite of his privilegBd 
character Henry seiHC bim and had bim 
tried before his court. He imprisoned him 
for a little while at Cherbonrg^ond the next 
Tear aent him to Wareham. There he kept 
him so close a prisoner that the day of bis 
deathwa8notknown(OKDERiC,841A,8fi8D; 
Will. Malicv. 826; IkMiadiCoitten^tit, 
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[Ordarient Titalii, Eeduiutin Hiatoria. ap. 
Dndietoe, Hiatorin NannanDiiriini Seriptarea ; 
William of U^meabury, Geata Rcenin, toL it. 
(Eug. Hi«t. Soe.), OflUk PoniBcain (Roll* Ser.) ; 
Plonocsof WurosiBr, toI. ii. (Eng. Uial, Sac); 
A,-S. Chniiiioli; Eudmer'a HiK. Mot. (Migns); 
Smrj of BuutiiigdoD, u. WhutoB, Anglia 
Sacn, iL SS4 ; LMnga Hslmiikrii^U ; Wacs'a 
Bemau da Boa ; Bratj TjW7»>g>oii (lioLla 8or,); 
Fraemaa'a Normaa Conqoeat it., WUliam Rufna 
i. and ii.] W. H. 

BELLEITDEN, ADAH (ft 16S9 P),buIiop 
of Dimblane and Aberdeen, 'wa* second vm of 
Sir John Belleadeii[Q.T.jof Auchiuoul, lord 
jostice clerk, and brother of Sir Lewia Bellen- 
den [q.T.J.iJso lord justice clerk. He studied 
•t the uniTemity of Edinburgh, took tie de- 
gree of HA. there on 1 Aug. 1 590, and con- 
tinued in iMidence for some time after. He 
WM on ' the Exercise ; ' obtained a ' testimo- 
iiial' on 12 June 1693, was ordained ISJulj 
following; was a member of the general as- 
■anblj of the kirk of Scotland in 1602, and 
waa one of the brethren ' who met at Linlith- 
gow 10 Jan. 1606 in conference with the im- 
priaoned members preTious to theii trial for 
declining the authority of the Mverei^ in 
Muaea epiiituaL' At a later convention in 
the aama place on the following 10 Dec he 
propoaed a protestation that it should not be 
Wd ■« a ^eral •Memblr. In 160S he was 
miniater <$ the parish of Falkirk (Stirlinc^ 
■hire). He attended the cooTention at Falk- 
land in 1609, and waa ' suspended ' 16 Nov. 
1611. He was released; the sentence waa 
laken off IS Jan. 1614-15, and on 22 Feb. he 
waa enjoined ' to wait more diligently on hia 
flock in preparing them for the communion.' 
He ' demittod ' his parish of Falkirk and his 
■tatua aa a clergyman of ^le prestrrterian 
ehoroh of Scotland in July 1616. He waa 
tlieranponwp(Hnt«d to Hie Diahopric of Dun- 
blane (1616), although lie had hitherto been 



rigned a protest to parliament against its in- 
troduction (1 July 1606). He waa eonse- 
quently censured for accepting this OTefar- 
nent. In 1621 he still aproara as biaLop of 
Dunblane. Hewassucceeoedthereby Wed- 
derbum in 1636, having been in 16S6 ttan». 
Utedto the bishopric of Aberdeen. In 1638 
be was, in common with all the Scottish 
biflhope, deprived of hia see on the abolition 
of ^iscopatnr in Scotland by the Qlasgow 
Mflembly. He ia believed to lutve retreated 
to England, and to have died there in 163&4. 
[SsoU^s Fasti, 1. ISA, Ma j Keith's Catalofoa 

2824), 183; Donglafs Peaiaga, Ii. ; Maltill'a 
rtek ; Frasby. StlrtlBg and Synod Baa. ; Soke 
tt tlM Kiiks; Bow, Caldorvood's Hist. L; 



Forbw'a Bamrds; Salect Biogr. (Wodraw a»- 
civtj), i.; Edin. Gnd.; Sir Aldunder Orantfa 
Story of first SiKlyw* of minborghUniranity, 
1881; rasearchea at Falkirk.] A B. 0. 

BELLENDBK, or BAIXENPEN, or 
BALLENTYNE, JOHM (/t 163S-1587), 
poet, ia generally supposed to have been a 
native oi Haddinf^toa or of Berwick, and tp 
have been bom in the last decade of the 
fifteenth century. He nutriculated as a atu- 
dentattlie university of St. Andrews in 1509) 
as'oftheLothiannation.' He proceeded from 
Scotland to Paris, and took the idegree of 
D.D. at the Sorbonne. He was again in 



(Paris, 1627 ), and, having 
gained access to the court of the young 
monarch, was admitted into highfavour. Ha 
was appointed by the king to translate into 
the Scottish vernacular Boece'a great work. 
This he did, and was engaged upon it fem 
1530 to 1581-2. His translation was de- 
livered to the king in 1533, and appeared in 
1536, and renuina an interesting example of 
the Ediubu^h press of the period. On the 
title-page of Baec& Bellenden is deeignatad 
thus: 'Transljiitit laitly be Maister Johns 
Bellenden, archdene of Murray, channon of 
Ros ' (Moray and Ross). From vaiioua ii^ 
cidentkl expressions the folio must have been 
eemi-privately printed for the kin^ and Bobleia 
and special friends. The translation is a close 
yet original rendering. To it Bellenden added 
two poems of his own, one entitled "Fb» 
Froheme to the Cosmographe,' and the otlier 
'The Proheme of the History.' He also 
wrote for it in proae an 'Epistu direckit be 
the Translaloore to the Kingis Grace.' Soma 
enemies apparently caused Bellenden to be 
nissed from the royal service. He tdls 



us in the first ' Proheme '- 

Bow that I ma in •eniioa with the kyng 

Put to his grace in sans la ' 

Clerk of fais comftii. 
But he adds — 



B* thaym Uiat had tha court in g 
As bird iMt plnmaa bcryit of ths neat. 
His office at court as 'clerk of his oomptia' 
included undoubtedly the superintendenoe 
of his sovereign's education. 

Contemporaneous with, or perhapa im- 
mediate following upon, the tranalation of 
Boece, Bellenden was similarly eommandecl 
by the king to translate livy. In the tre*^ 
surer's accounts we hare these entries — ' 1SS3 
July 26. Item to Haister John Ballmtyn^ 
in part payment of the translation of Tmiia 
Linus, Ui" 1S83, A-guM W. To Maistef 
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Jolin Bttllent^ne, in part pnjnieiit of the 
wcund buka of Titiug LiriuB, Si.;' <1533, 
Nouember 30^. To Maister Jobn Ballentyne 
be the kingea precept for his Uubores done in 
tnn^ltitinr of Livie, 'Ml.' This was one of 
the first Bn|{lieb versinns of the cleMics e 
euted in Briuin. The 'lAw' was li 
published in 1822 b^ Maitland, Lord Di 
drennan, tiuiform with his excellent repro- 
duction of the 'Boeco,' from the manuscript 
ia tho Advocates' Library, Edinburgh. 

Bellenden has been supposed to have entered 
tha aerrice of Archi bald, earl of Angua, because 
one of both hia names was the earfe secretary 
in 1628; but according to Hume {.^ttory 
nf IA« Smite* of Domlat and Attaut, p. 258) 
this was Sir John Bellenden, afterwards a 
diatinguishad lawyer and judge. The royal 
tnasuier'e aocaanta show that Bellenden re- 
CsiTed at variotu times considerable amounts. 
H« was tppoint«d archdeacon of Moray 
during the vacancy of the see, and about the 
••me time canon of Roaa. He also reoeived 
tbe forfeited prapeity of two clergymen con- 
victed of tieaaon. Bat in the succeeding 
reign, being an adhwent to Bomon cathob- 
ciam, he opposed the refbrmaticm and fled 
beyond seas. Some accounte state tlist he 
died at Rome in 1660, but Lord Dondrennan 
allwee that he waa certainly atill alive in 

[BellBDdan's Woiks : Irrlng's SeoctUh Poata 
Sibbald's Cbronicls; Cur miebael'i Cul lection of 
Scottiah PMma; BannaCyna US. has poems bj 
Ballanden, recently given in th« Hunleriao Society 
npiodoclica of the antin MS.] A. B. d. 

BELLENDEK, Sib J0HZ4, of Auchnoul, 
•F Auchinoul (d. 1677), Scottish lawyer, was 
the elder son of Thomas Bellenden of Auchi- 
noul, who. in January 1641, was one of the 
two Scottish commissioners for the negotia- 
tion of an extradition treaty for the reciprocal 
surrender of fugitive* between England and 
Bootland; had the office of justice clerk in 
1640;andheldituntilhisdeathinl646. Sir 
John succeeded hie father in bis offic« 26 June 
1647 ; aroears as an ordinary lord for the first 
time, 4 July following (Bbchioii and Hato'b 
Sittoneal Aeeount), and occurs for the firat 
tine in tbe 'Books of Sedarunt/13 Nov, 1564, 
wiih the title of Auchinoul (TjObd TTmn*, 
Cataloj/ae tifCheZordt ^ StMimi). He was 
•vployed by Mary of Lorraine, queen reg«nt, 
•• a mediator between her and the loras of 
Ike coogneation; bat he aoon joined the re- 
formers. Under the qveen regent he waa 
likewise employed as one of the two Scottish 
ifmiMiiiiiiiiii appointed to meet two others 
«■ tte art of fiwytoiid with a view 'to c»- 
BMit tie tw« uationa in a Arm toA lasting 



bondofpeaM'(KaiTH's,fiifffory,p.S9). Boon 
after the arrival of Mary Queen of Scots at 
Edinbuigh, 19 Aug. 1561, he was sworn a 
member of the privy council, which was 
conatitnted on 6 Sept, following ; and vk 
December of the same year wasanpointed one 
of the commisaioners for the a<»astment at 
' modification ' of the stipends of the r^ormed 
clergy. Two years aft^wards fae was one <rf 
the two Scottish oommisaioners who coi»- 
duded with four representatives of England 
a ' border treaty,' or ' convention of peace for 
the borders of both nations,' which waa exe- 
cuted at Carlisle on 11 Sept. and at Dnm- 
friw on 23 Sejpt. 1663. He was implicated 
in the aaaaasmation of Riuio, and fled frun 
Edinbuigh on 18 March 1666 on tbe arrival 
of Mary and Damley with an army, but waa 
idiortly afterwards restored to favour. He was 
deputed in 1667 to carry the queen's command 
fbrtheproclam&tionof thebannsof marri^fe 
betweenherandBothwell toMr. JohnOraig, 
at that time the colleague of John Enox intM 
parish church of Edinburgh, and had ' long 
reasoning ' with the kirk, with the result tliat 
hesnbetantially removed theirobjectitm to d>e 
royal mandate (Kmin.JIittoiy, pp. 686 and 
887). He joined, however, the confederatifot 
of nobles against Mary and Bothwell, and 
waa continued in bia office by them when 
they imprisoned the queen and took the 
government into their own hands. He was 
also a member of the privy council of the 
regent Murray, by whom he was confirmed 
in the poBseesion of the landsof Woodhous»- 
lee, which had been obtained from Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh on condition of his pro- 
curing for Hamilton pardon for some cnma 
of his commission — a transaction which it^ 
directly led lo the assassination of Hurray. 
In his capacity of clerk of juBticiarie'he was 
one of the ' nobilitie, spiritualitie, and con^ 
missionaris of Btirrowis,' who ' oonveint for 
coronation ' of Jamee VI at Stirling, 29 July 
1667, after the ceremonioos performance « 
which the josticeK^efk, in the name of th« 
eats tea of the kingdom, ' and also Johne Enox, 
minister, and Robert Campbell of Einsean- 
(deuch, askit actis, instrumentis, and docn- 
mentis' (Kbith, pp. 436, 439). In February 
1672-3 Bellenden was employed in framing 
the pacification of Perth, by which Hn the 
queen's party, with one or two eze^tiont, 
nbmitted themaelvea ' to the king's obedi- 
ence,' and by one trf' tbe conditioua of whiA 
Lord Boj'd, the eommendator of NewbatUe, 
and the juatioe-cle^ ware to be sole jndges 
in any actions fbr tlie rostitaUon of good* to 
pa r aone on tbe aonth side of the Forth who had 
Han deprived oif die same ' be vertew of thir 
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pp.lS9,183). IiiHuchl673-4BeUendenirM 
one of uwibuTCommiMioaerB appointed bj the 
Tegent Uorton to debate with a committee of 
diTinea ■pp<nnted hj the kirk the qaestion 
* whether the Biipreme magistrate should Dot 
be head of the church as well as of the com- 
moDweotth.' The; conferred for the space of 
twelTe or thirteen dnys, when the regent, 
flndins no appearance of obtaining hie ol^ect, 
' diaaolred Chemeetingtillanew appointment 
(Ht;H B, Sou»et nfDmtgltu and AnffUM, p. 334) . 
BeUenden died before 20 April 1577, when 
Thomas BeUenden of Newtvle was appointed 
a lord of sesaion in hia viace, described as 
vacated hj his death (HAiLXe, Catalogue). 
He waa twice married ; the flrst time to 
Barbara, daughter of Sir Hugh Kennedy of 
(iirranmaina, by whom he had two song, 
Lewis [^T.] and Adam [q.T.], and the second 
time to Janet Seton, said to oe of the family 
of Touch, by whom he left three daughters. 

[Lord Hsilea's Catalogs of tha Lords of Sso- 
uon, Edinburgh, \19i ; Bruiiion and HaiB** 
Seoaton of tha Collegs of JnAJra, 1S8S : Eaith'i 
History of Church and State in 8«>t,IaDd,]7B1; 
lllstone of tha Keformetion of the Chnrdi of 
Sentland, 1644,- Hume'i Biatorj of (he Houuia 
of Douglas and Aiwus, 1644; Historic aod Life 
afKinKJanuitheS«tt,lS2(;Doiiglaa'BFeenge 
•f aeoUaod, 18IS.] A. H. Q. 

BELLENDEN, Sis LEWIS, Lobd 
AtrcKixoui, <lfi6SP-1691), Scottish judge, 
was the eldest of the five children of sir 
John Bellenden of Aucbinoul, iuatice-cleik 
{q. T.], whom he saceeeded in that office in 
lo78. In 1679 he wei appointed a member 
of the privy council (^c(« of the Parliament* 
^ Soattattd, m. 150), and was one of the 
moat violent members of the firat of the 
Oowrie conepiractea, popularly known as the 
Baid of Ruthveu, 28 Aug. 1682. He waa 
promoted, aa Lord Aucbinoul, to an ordinary 
place on the bench on 1 July (BsiTirTOX and 
Hue, pp. 16, 196) or 17 July (Hailbb and 
Poireua) 1584, in succession to Sir Richard 
HaitlandofLetmngtoii. Bellenden combined 
with eecretary Sir John Maitland and the 
master of Gray to form a faction about the 
Un^ against the Earl of Airan, the chancel- 
lor, m 1686; bore a principal part in Arran'e 
downfall, and helped to secure the return of 
the bnniabed lords, An|[ue and others, who 
were Armn'a chief enemiea. Affecting to be 
oppOMd to Angus and his friends, Bellenden 
iras nominated by the Scottish govenunoit 
■mhowador to E^land, to demand Uieir ex- 
pnl^on from the Bnglish court, whence thn 
were to proceed straightway to Scotland. 
Yrom this embas^, in which he met with 
complete snecees, he retnined 16 Hay 1686 
(Mcm^ Mmiuin, p. 96), and was at Stirling 



in NoTemher of the same year, when the 
banished lords surprised the king and Arran, 
the latter of whom intended to have shun 
Bellenden and M&itlaud ; ' but they drew to 
their ormee and stude on their awn defence,' 
and Arran bad too much on hand with his 
enemiea without the walls to attack them. 
In Jul; 1687 Sir Lewis Bellenden assisted 



1686, in procuring the consent of the clergy 
to the act proposed by the chancellor, 
whereby the temporalities of the prelacies 
' Bould heirefter appert^yne to the king and 
his croun ' (Suterie qf Xing Jame* the Saj^, 
pp. 231, 232). In the same year, 1587, 
Bellenden was named one of the members 
of the ' commissioun for eatisfactioun of the 
clergie for thair lyverentis' (Act* of tM 
Pariiammti, iii. 438). On 22 Oct. 1689 he 
sailed irom Leitbfor Norway, in attendance, 
with the Chancellor Maitland and other 
officers and courtiers, on the king, in his 
matiimonial excursion, which, with a short 
stsy in Norway and a longer one in Den- 
mark, waa protracted until 1 May 1590 
^POTSWOOV, HiitoTy, 4th ed. fol. 380, and 
Hitfone of James the Sext, p. 241). The 
justice-cterk did not, however, continne so 
long, for in the early spring he ' was directed 
out of Denmark on an embassy to England, 
and returned again into Sixitlaud about 
26 April 1690' (Moibes' Memoiri, p. 168). 
Bellenden was succeeded as a lordof seesion 
by Sir Richard Cockbtime, whose presentation 
from the kingwas dated 26 Oct. l&Ul. The 
death of Sir Lewis BeUenden took place, 
therefore, in the autumn of 1691 (Bbuettoit 



devil, who having raised him b his own yard 
in the Canon^te, he was thereby so terrified, 
that he took sickness and thereof died' (Scot, 
StaggeriTtg Statetpp-lSO-l). Bellendenmar- 
ried Maigaret, second daughter of "William, 
sixth Lord Livingston, by whom he had a son 
■ad a daughter — oiiJ'ames BeUenden, his heir, 
and Hariota^arried to Patrick Horray of 
FallohiU. 'Having left his lad^. Bister to the 
Lord Livingston, a great oonjunctHFee, ^« 
Earl of Orkney married her, and, after awne 
years, having moved herto sell her conjnnct- 
fee-Iand% and having disposed of Hi tlw 
monies of the same, sent her hack to the Canoiw 
gat«, where she lived divem years very mise- 
rably, and there died in extreme poverty' 
(Scot, Staggering Stale, p. 181). 

[Lord Hailcia'a Catalogna of ths Lords of Sea- 
noD, 1TS4; Brunton and Haig's Senatora of the 
Collwe of Justice, 1B33 ; Spotavood's BiMoiy of 
the(£ardia(id State of SeotUnd, tUied.LondDB, 
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I*! Hirtorr of tbe Houua of DouglM | 
leU; BiMorie of the Llfa of King | 



1677; 

BDdAo«n«. lA44i - 

JatDM Iha Sext, 1S2£ ; Ho;na > Uemoin of the 
A&inofScottaiid, 1 7 SS ; Scot's SUggeriag State 
of th* Scots Stat«mBii,17Sl; Acts of the Forlim- 
■Mntiof Scotkod, foL iii. fol. 19U, pwaim ; 
Donriu'a Fem««« of Scotland, 1813.1 

i. H. Q. 
BXLLENDEN, WILLIAH (d. 1633 P), 
Seotch professor, wu bom between the yean ' 
1600 sod 1660, «nd was probablj tbe eon of 
JohnBelWdan of Lu«irade,iieaTEdinbui^h 
(ERTIFB'«i8srf*Mi Writtn). Kddell's'Peec 

XLair,' quoted by Ii^iVi P^^* "" eccouat 
in action brou^t by ' W ilTiam Ballenden,' 
ftdvocatfl id tbeparlismantttf Paris in 1586, on 
behalf of his uster, ' Iwabel Bsllenden, dochter 
l»uchful to nmquhile John Balloiden of Lea- 
iraid.' This advocate ia doubtless identical 
with the professor (cf. DixparBB). Bellen- 
den appean, according t« Dempster, to have 
been employed in dipbmatic sarrices by both 
James VI and his mother, Mary, queen of 
Scots. I^Vran James, Bellenden received(pro- 
bably between 1606 and 1612) the title, if not 
the emolument^ of the office of ' magistei 
libetlonun (upplicum.' A letter is extant in 
whi^ Bellenden complung to the king of his 
iinfoTtaiWta poution in having to live abroad, 
irhilst holding such a postj owing to his wont 
of the money requisite for his ret urn and proper 
maintenance at liome. Thisletter i« written 
in French. Dempster indeed tells ua that be 
iraa for some time professor in the university 
ofPariiiandwemajperhapa infer with Irving 
that he was a Roman catholic. In 160B BeP 
lenden publidied the first work of which we 
have any knowled^, i.e. ' Ciceronis Princeps : 
lUtioneaetConsiliabenegerendifirmaadique 
ImperiL' This little volume puroorta to be 
only a selection from a lareer work (still un- 
published) by the same author, which bore the 
title of ' De Statu Rerum Romanarum.' A 
translation of the 'Ciceronis Princeps by T, R. 
Efiq.'was published at London in 1618, with 
a dedication to the young Duke of Honmouth. 
In 1612 appeared Bellenden'e second work, 
' Ciceroiua Consul, Senator, Senatusque Ro- 
manos.' This book is dedicated to Fnnoe 
Henry, Prince Charles, and Princess Eliza- 
beth. Like it« predecessor it is a selection 
from the works of Cicero, nude up of extracts 
bearing upon the constitution of the Roman 
npuhUc Threevears later (1616) Bellenden 
issued his third book, entitled ■ De Statu 
Frisd Orbis in religione, re politics, et lit- 
teria,' and dedicate it to Prince Charles. 
JBellenden's next appearance aa an author 
•eemi to have been on the marriage of Hen- 
tietta Maiia and Charles I, for which oo- 
•uioa he wrote an epithalamium in elc^ae 



verse, which, like the preceding works, waa 
published at Paris (1626). In 1634 Bellen- 
oen's last work, ' De Trious Luminibu* Bo- 
manorum,' issued fhim the press. This ia 
inscribed to Charles I, but, as u evident from 
its dedication, waa only published att*r the 
death of it« author. Bellenden probablv died 
between September 1631, whui the Iung*a 
license was granted, and 37 Aug. 1688, whui, 
according to Irring, the fYeuih editton of 
this com[alation was completed. ThiiTolnine 
is a hisfany of Rtnae from the earlieat periodSf 
and consists, like its anthor's prerioiis works, 
of quotatjona foim Cicero so woven together 
as to make a continuous whole. It appews 
be a mere torso of a larger work, in whii^ 
e same method was to nave bean employed 
for illuatratinfr ' the moral and physical 
sdence of the Romans' from the writings of 
Seneca and Pliny. Warton has sngseated 
that it was from Bellenden's ' De Tribus 
Luminibus' that Middletonconceived the idea 
of writing Cicero's history in his own words. 
Bellenden's ' Epithalamium,' ' Princeps,' the 
'De Statu,* and the 'Ciceronis Conaiu' were 
republiahed in 1787 by Dr. Samuel Pair with 
a dedication to Burke, Lord North, and Chss. 
Jamea Fox. The preface to this eidition waa 
used by Dr. Parr as an occasion (brwritinga 
panegyric upon the ' Tria Lumina Anglorum * 
and other oi his contemporaries. 

[IrviDg'a Lives of Scottish Writes, i. 347.- 
3JST ; Dempstsr'a Historia Ecclsnastiea, and tike 
vdIodim cited above.] T. A. A. 

BELI^NDEN, WILLIAM, BaboxBbi- 
LBHBur i_d. 1671), treasurer dapute of Soob- 
land, was bom Iwfore 1606, He was the 
son of Sir Jomee Bellenden of Broughton, 
and Margaret Ker. He does not come into 
notice until the Restoration. On 10 June 
1661 he was created Lord Bellenden, was 
made treasurer-depute, and was placed on the 
privy council of Scotland. In 1662 lAuder- 
dale, on the advice of his brother, managed 
to secure Bellenden's interest in his atrumle 
with Middleton'a faction, and he is from ttiat 
time one of his most freouent correspondents. 
In especial he kept Lauderdale well mfbrmed 
rraanling the designs of James Sharp, to 
whom he waa bitterly hostile. When the 
treaaurership was taken from Rothes in 1668 
and was pnt into commisston^Belleudenwaa 
one of t£e eommisaioners. He was then in 
failing health, and was noted for his violent 
and overbearing maunen at tlie treasnry 
board meetings, especially when, as waa the 
case, his own aceouuta as treasurer-deput* 
were called in question, or when any matter 
of precedence was in dispute. He died 
during 1671. His title and lijrtUDe be toft 
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in 166S to tfao Mcond aon of the Earl of 

[DoDglu'i P«eng« of Sootbnd; lAudardala 
Has. British UnHBin.] O. A. 

BELLEEE^ FEITIPLACE (1687- 
1700F), dnunatist and philosophical writer, 
■on of John [•!•▼■] uid Frances Bellen, was 
hxa in the pansh of St. Andrew's, Holbom, 
Loudon, 23 Aiw. 16S7. His parents were 
memhen of the Sooietjr of Frienda, and his tii- 
tiaa nuj periups be identified with the writer 
of manT tracts oD the employment of the poor 
and other topics. Fettiplace Bellem left his 
fothet's faith i the cause of this step maj pro- 
hably be fonnd in the title of his anonTmoua 
play, ' ^nr'd Innocence ; a trsgedy, Lon- 
don, 1732, which was acted at Drury Lane 
Theatre in Febnjuy 1782. The plot is partly 
taken from Darenant'a ' Unfortunate Lovers.' 
The play failed, thoug'h acted six or eight 
times. A work, ' Of the Ends of Society,' 
which did not appear until 1759, waa drawn 
irp in 1722. It is a mere outline, in which 
matters relating to gOTemment and social 
comfort are arnujged m an elaborate classifi- 
cation. Bia most important work is 'A 
Delineation of UniTereal Law: heing an 
Abstract or Essay towards dedacing the 
Elementa of Natural Law from the First 
Frinciplec of Enowledra and the Nature of 
Things. In a methodical and connected 
In five boolts ; ( I ) Of law in general, 
nrivate law, f3) Of criminal law, 
the laws of magiatiscy, (G) Of the 
lations.' It was printed for Dodsley 
1760. The 'Advertisement' shows that 
this was a posthumous publication, although 
'proposals, and perhaps a specimen, had been 
issued at an earlier date. 'The author had 
been engaged in the great work of which thia 
is an abstract for twenty years.' Lowndes, 
AUibone, and Smith speak of this as having 
been issued in 1740, but this appears t' **' 
nn error for 1750. A second edition ii 
corded for 1754, and a third for 1759. 
Lowndes styles it 'an excellent outline, 
whilst Marvin, referring to the long time 
that the author spent upon the work, says : 
'It is with a feeling of regret, mingled with 
somethinr like reproach, that we find the 
labours of twenty years so wasted, and reflect 
upon the great expenditure of time and dili- 
gence that has been destitute of any useful 
result.' The advertisement to the ' Delinea- 
tion' [nnnted in 1750 distinctly states that 
Bellers was then dead, and yet the official 
archives of the Royal Society record that he 
was elected a fellow SO Nov. 1711, was ad- 
mitted 17 April 1712, and withdrew from 
the society 13 April 1752. Thia chn)nol»- 






Bellers 

gioal pnczle remaina nnaolved. According 
to a memorandum made by Mendes de Costa, 
'the remains of his collections sre in the 
hands of — Ingram, Em., at Norlhleach, in 
Gloucestershire (N.B. USB. 1747)' (Gsat 
Jlf<^. voL ]"f" pt. L p. 205). 



Ths particulan frimi the Royal SoeiBty's srditna 
wwa oUigisgly eammnnieU«i by Mr. WaltiB 
While.] W. E. A A 

BELLEBS, JOHN (1654-1726), philan- 
thropist, was bom about 1654. He was a 
member of the Society of Frienda. When 
about thirty years old he married Franeea 
Fettiplace, one of the three dan^ten and 
heireesee of Oylea Fettiplace, also a member 
of the Society of IViends, and lepresentative 

* ' ' "' '■ • 'lyjlong seti 



n old Qloucesterahire family ,lonK settb 
at Coin St. Aldwyn's. On the death of h 
father-in-law be became, in right of his wife, 
joint lord of the manor, which was held in 
lease f^om the dean and chapter of Gloucester. 
He was likewise patron of the living, to which 
in 1703 he presented the Rev. George Hunt. 
His wife died at Coin St. Aldwyn's on 
23 Feb. 1716, and waa interred at Gireneestar 
6 March following. Fromthemamagethere 
was bom at St. Andrew's, Holbom, London, 
S3 Aug. 1687, Fettiplace Bellers [see Bbl- 
iXBa, FBTTiPLicn]. For a number of years 
John Sellers seems to hare spent his wintaia 
in London and his summers in the country. 
He was always engased in philanthropia 
schemes. ' Many thou^ts have run through 
me ; how then it oomes that the poor should 
be such a burthen, and so miserable, and how 
it might be prevented,' he says in a discoorse 
■To the Children of Light, in i>com called 
Quakers.' He addressed an elaborate proposal 
to parliament for a confederation of states to 
do away with war. He devised a scheme of 
education for poor children ; he drew out a 
plan fbr the establishment of hospitals for th« 
sick in London, and the providing for medical 
advice fcr the necesaitous in every pariah in 
the kingdom, and he devoted earnest atten- 
tion to the state of the ill-managed prisona 
of the period. Hislabours anticipated to soma 
extent those of John Howard. He urged hia 
fellow-religionists to visit the prisons, to com- 
fort and exhort the prisoners, and to amelio- 
rate their condition. He proposed that t«. 
' make them the more ready to hear what 
advice may be given unto tbem,' they should 
be ' treated with a dinner of baked legs and 
shins of beef and ox cheeks ; wliich ix a rich 
and yet che^ di«h, with which they ma/ 
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ba tnated plentifully for 4d « 
and be etifoKad this I17 » nf 
■eooont of the feeding of the multitude hy '■ 
daiat, 'tho' thojr might eome for the ukeof | 
the 1<MTM more than the miracle, jet t^ that < 
meauu tibare ma opportunity ha him to | 
ncMreh the Koapal onto them.' 
Amo -^^^ ^ 



o the Utter in August 1734, about ux 
mouths before the death of the writer, Bai- 
kal giTea ua a glimpee of his life in the 
countrj. He telle Sloane that he is mit 
irell, and that if he take* ' millte, or choco- 
late with BpaiT water, or bear,' he get< Mill 
voraeL Riding ia, perhapa, the best exsreiie 
for him, but be doea not care for it. He uka 
sdvioe,and aa<ra, 'I will pay thee a fee when 
laeetheej' which willbe Boon, as he is craning 
to town immfdiataly for tlw wimter. In a 
poatacnpt betefera tohiiplanof 'baadngye 
poor pnaooers,' and aaja that ia aceordance 
with it he bad on dke occasion of the marriage 
of hi* 'man and ehamheimaid attbe honge' 



■atirfaotion, and bat about Sd. head cost.' 

He died ' of age,' *>;■ the record, in the 
pariah ofSt. Stephen, Walhrooh, 8 Feb. ITafi, 
and is interred in the Friends' burial-ground, 
Bunhill Fielda. 

Bellers wrote a considerable number of 
■hortwoita, either consisting of religioua ad- 
dnaaea to members of his own persuasion or 
ofexiMMtion* of philanthropic schemes. The 
most miportant u : ' Froposal^ for Raising a 
CoUedge of Indnstiy of all useful Trades and 
Hnabudrr, with profit for the Rich, a plenti- 
fnlUtingrorthe Poor, and aOood Educa^on 
fiw Ton^ Which will be an advantage to 
the Qoreinment, b; the Increase of the People 
aod their Riches' (London, 1695, reprinted 
1686). This college was to be * an Epitom; 
of die World,' In it a number of workmen 
and workwomen of Tarioui trades were to 
live together. On the death of workmen 
their &milies were to be caiefullj provided 
tar, md the children to be educated. If the 
mrtmen became old in the serrice, thev 
WOTS to be appnnted OTeraeera, and tlieir 
labntrwa* to lie tightened or to cease, aeoord- 
Wg as their stnngth failed. The rich were 
to finmd the colu^ and derive an annual 
ffofit fiom it ; hot It was to be, in the first 
^ao^ for the benefit of the poor, sspeciallv 
of aneb a* oould not get emplo;rnieat. This 
f**!"" he woriied out in detml, and stated 
•ttd answered objections to it. 

Gertain eeooomic views as to the impor- 
taan of labour and the commumty of toil 
■t^jkd ia thir tnieftraattae have mada it note- 



worthy in the history of political economy. 
Eden refers to it at some length in his ' State 
ofIhePoor'(London,1797,i.264et«q.) It 
is reprinted by Robwt Owen, in his work 
entitled ' Now View of Society' (London. 
1818). Karl Man, in hi* 'Das Capital,' 
quotes it on several oecasianB, and calls its 
author 'A Phenomenon in Political Economy ' 
(1 659); and H. M. Hyudman, in his ' Social- 
ism ii; England,' asserts that it contains < soma 
of .the moflt luminous thought* on political 
•conomy ever put on paper "(London, 1683, 
p. 86 et seq.). 

The scheme reappear* in sligbtH diSerent 
form in other works of Bellers, which an as 
follows: 1, 'ASupplement to theCoU^of In- 
dustry ; Dedicated to the Parhamant ' (London, 
1696). 2. ' An Epstle to Friends concerning 
the Education of Children' (London, 1697> 
8. 'Essavs about the Poor, Manufacture*, 
^ade. Money, Plantations, and Immorality, 
with the EzcellencT and Divinity of Inward 
Light' (London, 1099). 4. 'A Caution 
against all Perturbations of the Mind ' 
(London, 1702), 6, 'Watch unto Prayer [ 
or Considerationi for all who profess they 
believe in the Light' (London, 1703, re- 
printed in America 180S). 6. ' To the Lord* 
and other Commissionera appointed to- take 
care of the Poor Palatines ' (1709). 7. ' Some 
Reasons for an European State proposed to 
the Powers of Europe, by an Universal 
Guarantee, and an Annual Congreas, Senate, 
Dynt, or Parliament, to settle any Ihsputes 
about the Boimds and Rights of iWces and 
States hereaftHr' (London, 17J0), 8. 'To 
the Archbishop, Bishops, and Cle^ of the 
Provinee of Canterbury met in Convocation ' 
(1712). 9. ' An Essay toward* the Ease of 
Election at Members of Parliament' (Lon- 
don, 1712). 10. 'An Essay towards rooon- 
dling the Old and New Ministry ' (London, 
I712\ 11. ' Conaideration* on the Schism 
BilL*^ 12. 'An Essay towards the Improve- 
ment of Physick, in twelve proposals ' (Lon- 
don 1714). IS. 'To the Criminals in Prison.' 
14. 'An Epistle to the Qimrterly Meetingof 
London and Hiddleaei'^ (1718). IG. 'An 
Essav for imployingthe Poor to Profit ; dedi- 
cated and presented to the pBriiament' (Lon- 
don, 172S). 16. ' To the Yearly, Quarterly, 
and Monthly Meeting of Great Britain and 
elsewhere' (conceroing the education of the 
Poor, 1733). 17. ' An Abstract of Owtgt 
Foi's Advice and Warning to the Magivtratea 
of Loudon, in the year 1657, concerning tho 
Foot;; &c' (London, 1724). 18. 'An Eprtle 
to Friends of ihe Yearlj|, Quarter^, and 
Honthlv Meetings concerning the Pnaonem 
and Siek, and the I^sons and Ho^tals ol 
Great Britain ' (1724) 
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[US. BnriAls ReB[iitw of Coin 9t. Aldwyn'i, 
Oloacotenhire, sicnrpt«d bj Rar. Alfnd Ernt ; 
H3. Sloue, «iS7, toI. li. t 188 ; JLtkjn't Ancient 
ttDcl PrawDt 3ut« of OloncwitOTsliire (London, 



SELLERS, "WTLLU-M (/. 1761-1774), 
landMape-paintor, who workea in Londonm 
the second h&lf of the eighteenth cento^, 
■wBB & frequent contributor of pictures m 
which effacte of lunsat, moonlight, and Btortn 
pUv » prominent part, u well m of tinted 
kna cravon dnwin«e, to the exhibition* of 
the Viei Society of ArtistA between the yeaxa 
1781 and 1773. Eight Tiews of the Onmber- 
land &nd WestmoreUnd lakee were engraved 
after him by J. S. Hiiller, Cbatelun, Qng^ 
nion, Canot, and J. Mason, and published br 
Boydell in 1774 ; and a aet of ten English 
Undacapee by him was etched by P. P. B^ 
uasech, J. Mason, O. Bickbam, and J. Pe«ke. 
There u also a view of Netley A.bbeT en- 

Kved »fteT bim br J. Toms and J. Mason. 
] data* of hia oirth and death are not 

fBedgran'* Dietioaarj of Artiits, I87B.] 

as. Q. 

BELLEW, JOHN OHIPPENDALL 
MONTESQUIEU (1838-1874), author, 
preacher, and public reader, was bom at Idn- 
caster 8 Ang. 1838. He was the onlr child 
of an inhntry officer. Captain Robert Higgin, 
of H.H. 13th regiment. His mother, who, 
towards the close of 182S, had married 
(^ptaln HigviOi '^■" the danghtet of John 
BeUew, of Castle Bellew, county Galway, 
and cousin of Lord Bellew. She was ei>- 



earls of Thomond. 

Educated durinff his earlier yean in the 
grammar school of his birth-place, Lancaster, 
yonng Higgin, while yet a striplingi waa 
entered in 1842 as a student atHt.Har^s 
Hall, Oxford, On attuning his majonty 
in the autumn of 1844 he assumed hu 
mother's maiden name, and thenceforth en- 
tirely dropped his patronymic. He waa in- 
duced to do this by the circumstance of hia 
being descended maternally from the senior 
branch of the O'Briens, and thus a de- 
scendant from Teijfe the second brother of 
DonJUtfh, the fourth earl (commonly spoken 
of as the great earl in Irish hiotary), brothw 
of Daniel, the first Viscoujit Clare. Not long 
aft«r entering the uniTersity, and before he 
had yet eome to be bnown there as Bellew, 
lie became a frequent and, almoat frmn the 
outset, a singularly effective speaker at the 
Union. His great natoral aptitnde for ora- 



« Bellew 

torywai from the first apparent. It helped 
to guide him even then to the selactim ot 
a clerical career. 

Ordained in 1848, he was appnnted at 
once a curate of St. Andrew's in Worcester, 
Thence, in 1860, he was transferred to & 
curacy at Prescot. In the following year he 
went to the Elast Indies. There, amost im- 
mediately upon his arrival in ISfil at Cal- 
cutta, be waa nominated chaplain in that 
city of St. John's Cathedral. That poeitioa 
he held for four jeAra^ during part of which 
interval, besides writing for the ' Morning 
Post,' he edited the ' Bengal Hurham.' At 
Ien|gth,in 1866, he returned to England, and 
before the year ran out was apoointed assist- 
ant minister <tf St. Philip's, Begant Street. 
In 18S7 he assumed the Mia dwige of St- 
Hark's, Hamilton Terrace, Hsnlebme. That 
office he held tot five yean ; In 1862 he b»< 



Chapel, Bl 

bniT. Doring the twelve years which elapsed 
between 186S and 1867 he held bis groond 
in the metropolis aa one of the most popu- 
lar of the London preachers. It was said 
of him quite truly that no preacher of 
his time had greater oratorical gins by 
nature, and that no man bad taken greater 
puns than he to improve and cultivate 
them. In 1868, however, after nearly twenty 
years of clerical life, during which he had 
published several volumes of sermons, and 
enjoyed a high itegree of popularity as • 
pulpit orator, ne not only resigned his posi- 
tion as a clergyman, but became a con- 
vert to catholiciBm, to which creed his 
mother had all along belonged. His sincerity 
in thus acting was attested by the circum- 
stance that m so doing he gave up what 
brought him in, at a m<xlerate computation, 
1,00(M. a year. Thenceforth, so far as the 
outer world was concerned, his time was 
devoted by turns to public readings and to 
literature. As a public reader in particular 
he was preeminently luccessfnl. His fame 
as a reader was such that his name was 
brought into honourable juxtaposition with 
those of Charles Dickens and Faimy Eemble. 
His powers as an elocutionist were un^ 
donbtodly great, and they were cultivated, 
through many ye«rs of sssidniMig application, 
to the highest pitch of excellence. But they 
were ^evously overtaxed in the end. Twa 
expeditions to America, undertaken in too 
rapid aequence, completely prostrated his 
vital energies at Isst. He died in London, 
at 16 Circus Road, St. John's Wood, <m 
19 June 1874, in his Sfty-first year. ^ 

Besides the volunies of sennons already 
referred to as having been Huned from fM 
press while he was Still 4 prott-staat deryj* 
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man, and & work of a kindled chsracter en- 
titled ' The Sevan CburchM of Asia Minor,' 
Bellew published in 1663 a book on ' Shake- 
■peie's Home at New Place, Stfatford-upon- 
Atou, being a hiatorr of the Great Rouse 
built in the reign of King Henry VII bj 
Sir Hugh ClopEon, Knight.and sabeequently 
the property of William Shakespere, Oent., 
wherein he lived and died,' 8vo, pp, 880 j in 
1665 a novel in three volumes, call^ ' Blount 
Tempest,' and in 1868 a carefully selected, 
annotated English antliolog;y, from Chaucer 
to Aytoun, not inaptly designated 'Poet's 
Comer, a Manual for Students in Eng* 
lish Poetry, with biographical Sketches of 
the Authora, by J. G. M. Bellew,' 8to, pp. 



mated presence and handsome featorsa 
crowned with a shock of hair piematoielj 
whitened. 

[Hen of tba Tme, 8th silitioQ. p. SO ; TablAt, 
27 June 1S74. p. 815; Wesklj Register, mnM 
dHto, p. 76 ; AtticiUBuin, nuns aau, p. 8fl2.] 

C. E. 

BELLEW, RICHARD (Jl. 1566), legal 
leporter, published in 1686 ao abridgment of 
the reports of Statham Fltzherbert andBrooke, 
dehcnbed bv Dugdale as ' the Year-book of 
Ricbardllibeingeveia in his time the only ex- 
tant authority for that period, but now known 
as 'Bellewes Cases tempore Richard H.' 
Tbe book, which is vt^ij rare, w in duodecimo. 
It i« entitled: ' Les Ans du ISov Richard Le 
fVcund Collect Ensemble hors de les Abndg- 
m^nls de Statham Fitiherbert et Brooke per 
Ric. Bellewe de L>nc. Inn.' The reports are 
in Norman French. 



[Dggdals'i Orig. Jdt. tS.] 
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BBLUNGEB, FRANCIS (d. 1731), phyw 
■ician, educated at Brasenose College, Oi- 
fonl, was admitted licentiate of the College 
of rhrsicianR 29 March 17U8: practised at 
Stamford, and afterwards in London. He 
was an oriirinal menabsr of the Spalding 
Sodety. He died Sept. 1731. He was 
•uthorof (1) 'A Discourse concerningr the 
Nutrition of the F(Btus,'Lond. 17I7i (ii)'A 
Treatise on tbe Small-poz,' Loud. 1721. 

[Mnnk'a BoH, ii. SO ; Nirhok's An*edot«s, ri. 



BELLmOEAM, Sib EDWARD 
(d. 1649), lord depatT of Ireland, was the 
eldest eon of Edward Bell ingham, Eeq., of Er- 
lingfaam in Sussex, by Jane, daughter of John 
Shelley of Uichelgrove ia the same county, 



of the &mily from which sprang Percy Shel- 
ley. Belliugham was brought up in the 
household of the Duke of Ncurfolk. He was 
a soldier of distinction, having served in 
Hungary with Sir Thomas Seymour, and . 
with the Earl of Surrey at Boulogne, and 
when lieutenant of the Isle of Wi^t m 164Cr 
he took the chief part in the repulse of the ; 
French attack on that island. Hewasamem- , 
ber of the privy couQcil of Edward VI. From 
the State Papers we know that he was in . 
Ireland in October 1647. How long he bad . 
been there does not appear. He returned to 
England early in 1648, and on 12 April in 
that year was appointed lord deputy, but 
did not arnve in the country till 27 Hay 
(10th according to one account). His con- 
duct in this office is highly praised by Fuller 
(Wortiiet, Wettmortland, p. 138) and hy 
Holinshed (Iruh Chronicle, p. 109). ' He 
had,' says the former, ' no fault in his deputy- 
ship but one, that it was too short.' The 
country was in a state of eitraordinuy con- 
fusion when he arrived in it, and it la not 
easy &om the contemporary documents ta 
trace the action of his Bovemment. The 
chief difficulty with whic£ Bellingham had 
to contend was a rebellion in the district now 
known asEing's County and Queeu'a County, 
but at that time as the O'Connor's countnr 
and theO'Hore's country. Both these chieb 
had taken up arms against the English crown, 
and both were brought to aubmisalon bv the 
forces directed against them by Bellingham, 
although the troops at his command did 
noc exceed 1,600 men. CMore'a lands were 
taken &om him and parcelled among Eng^ 
lish colonists. This was almost the Set ez- 
ten*ion of the English westwards from the . 
Pale. BelliDgbam then turned his attention 



to two other objects — (he freeing the coast 

from pirates, and the openingup^f' 
into Munster and Connaoght. To ( 



lattMr he built a strong castle at Athlont- ; 
he likewise quelled an attempted rising on 
the part of the Earl of Deemond. He u rp- 
lat«d by Holinshed to have taken priBoner 
the Earl of Desmond, to have brounit him . 
to Dublin, and there kept him till he grew 
ciTil and obedient to the king. But no dia- 
tinct mention of this latter act is to be found 
in the State Papers. Though aman of great 
administrative ability, he seems to have 

E'Ten offence bv his arrogance, and it may 
ive tteen on tnis account, or it may have 
been only on account of ill-heoltb, that he 
was recaUed in 1649. He died in iJie autumn 
of the same year, 

(Viaitatioa cf Wertmoreland. HarL MS. U36; 
Stats Papen. Ir>4and. Gdwurd VI, vol. i.; HoUns- 
bed's Jrliih CbroH. p. 109] & F. K. 
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BELLINOHAIL RIOHAAD (1692 P- 
1672), goTHiunr of UMMchiuetta, m* «dtt 
Mted for the law, ud from 1636 to 6 Not. 



1633 WW neorier at Boeton, Lincolnehin 
(Thokpsob, Sittiny and Anitgidtut of Bot- 
ton, p. 4S6). Nothing ie lecorded of nil il»- 
lentagOilnitliem&yKMuUyhETe been raided 
to Kandi BeUinffiwm, who wts member 
ofp«r1iamantfi>r BoatCKi in 1603. In 1634 
be emigrated, tAaaa with his wife, to Mumi- 
cfaiuetta, and in the following fear he wu 
elected deputy goremor of the oolony. By 
a majority ot six votes over John Wmthrop 
he was, in 1641, elected goremor. He was 
several timee re-elected, and from 1666 held 
office uninterruptedly tm his death. In 1664 
he was chosen assistant majo^^(enen]. After 
the visit of the royal commissioners to the 
colony in the same year he and several othen 
were eimunoned to England to be examined 
as to their management of afisiis; but, 
standing on thor coarter rights, thev refused 
compliance. Happily thepresent oi 'a ship- 
load of masta ' secured them the goodwill of 
the king, and no farther steps were token 
against tnem by the government in England, 
Itellingham diM 7 Dec. 167:i, having attained 
the distinction of being the laat survivor of 
the patentees in the charter. Notwithstand- 
ing certain ecMntricities of character, his 
knowledge of law and the practical business 
of goveniraent, bis strong will, and the in- 
cormptible integrity of his public life, won 
him Uw hi^ leapect even of his opponents. 
In 1641 he omtracted a second mairiage by 
a method probably without a parallel. He 
pnmosed to a yoimg kdy who was engaged, 
wita his aiiproval, to afriend of his own, and, 
obtaining tust consent, perfonned themarriage 
ceremony himself without any proclamation 
of banas. The great inquest presented him 
for breach of the order of coint ; but when 
he rrikued to vacate the bench and answer as 
an offender, the other magistratee were too 
nonplussed by the exceptional circumstances 
to venture on decinve steps, Mid he thus ee- 
caped withont any oensure. Bellingham was 
ardently attached to the principle of the 
' first cnuTch,' uul left the bulk or his estate 
—part (tf than after the decease of hie wife, 
ana part after the decease of his ion — for the 
support and encouragement of * godly minis- 
ten and preachers; but the will was set 
aside by the general court as trenching on the 
rights of his family. Several of his letters 
and hi* sigiiatiires, and also his seals, will he 
found in tike ' Winthrop Papeia ' (published 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society), 
4th series, pp. 696-600. A sister of Bel- 
lingham, Anne Bibbins, widow of William 
Hibbin^ was burned as a witch in June 1866. 



[Savage's Oaneal. Diet, of the First Settlsis of 
Ifaw EncUod, L Ifll; Vinthrop^ HiM^rj of 
New Engjand, ii S7~T0; Hntehinsoa'* History 
of MaasBchnaatts ; Allea'a American Biog. Diet. 
83 ; Tbompsoa's Hiatcoj and Antiquitin of 
Boston, 428-B.] T. F. H. 

BELlINa8,RlCHAia>((». 1677), Irish 
historian, eldest son of Sir Henry BeUings, 
who owned considerable eslatse in Leinster, 
was bom near Dublin towards the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth centun. While a 
student in Lincoln's Ion, Loudou, he com- 
posed a sixth book to the 'Arcadia* of Sir 
Philip Sidney. This production was pub- 
lished with the ' Arcadia ' in 1629, and baa 
been appended to moat of the editions of 
that work. Bellings married a daughter of 
Viscount Mountgarrett, and sat as a member 
of parliament in Ireland. On the formation 
of the Irish Confederation in 1642 Sellings 
was elected a member of and Becretary to 
the supreme council of that body, of which 
his father-in-law, Mountgarrett, was presi- 
dent. In 1 644 Bellings went to the contl- 
nent as official representative of the Irish 
Confederation. An«i his return to Irelajid 
in 1646 he continued, as an adherent of the 
royal t^use, actively engaged in public affain 
till 1649, when he retired to Trance. In 
1664 he published at Paris, in Latin, a vin- 
dication of his political conduct. Bellinn 
was highly esteemed ^ Charles 11 and tu 
Duke M OVmoude. .After the king's restore* 
tion Bellings ohbuned possession of a portion 
of his esUtes which had been appropriated 
by the parliamentarians. Bellings died in 
1677, and was buried near Dublin. Durmg 
his latter years he wrote a history of Iri£ 
affairs in which he had teken part. This 
work seems te hare been lout sight of iar 
nearly a century. A fragment of it waa 
very meorrectly printed at Dublin in 1772. 
The original manuscript, supposed to have 
perishef^ has, however, been brought to 
light. lie first portion of it, edited bj John 
TV Gilbert, r.S.A., was printed in 1882, in 
two volumea quarte, for private circulation, 
under the following title: 'History of the 
Irish Confederation and the War in Ireland, 
1641-3; containing a narrative of affaira of 
Ireland from 1041 to the conclusion of the 
treaty for cessation of hoetilitiee between 
the Crown of England and the Irish in 
104S. By Richard Bellings, SoaetarT of 
the Supr^e Counml of the Irish Confed«>»- 

tjon. With original doeinnenta, cl , 

dence of the Coiuederation and of the Eng 
government in Ireland, contemporary pai>> 
sonal statementej memoirs, &c. Published, 
for the first time, from original MSS. 
Tlia pnblicatits is freqnently ttXemA to bf 
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Mr. S. R. Gardiner in hla ' Hiatorj of En^ 



Bellingt'a too, Sir Riehard, ms wcretaiT 
to Cktheriiw, queen of Cbule* II, and mar- 
ried FtaaoM, heireac of Sir John AnmdelL 
Their aon aaaumed the name of Amndell, and 
his onlj child muried Heniy, Lord Amnddl 
of Wardour in Wiltahire. 

(Additional M39. ttSM. 4TU, Britiih Uo- 
wDin, LoodoD ; Stat< Fapeia, Iralaod, OhariM I, 
Public Bwxiid Offlcn, London ; Carta and Claran- 
d<m MSS. lUI-77. Bodlriao Libraij, Osfmd ; 
Onnonda Arrhivea, KilkumT Caatla, Inland ; 
XSS. of th« Earl of Uinatw, Holkham. Norfolk, 
and of LradAnuuUl, Waidonr Caatla, Wiltahin.l 
J. T. Q. 

BEIXOFAOO or BELIiAFAOO. [Sm 

BHauTarr.] 

BELLOMONT. [Sm Buitmor.] 

BELLOHONT, CHARLES HENRY 
£IHKHOVEN, Earl or (d. 1688). [See 
under Kisxhotbn, Cithbbinb, LadtStut- 
HOPB and OouHian o> Ohbbtbsiisld.] 

BELLOT, HUGH, D.D. (1643-1596), 
bif hop of Chester, the seoond eon of Thonuu 
Bellot, Eaq., of Great Moietou, Cheahire, ma- 
triculated at Cambridge at penaioner of 
Chmt'a College 31 May 1S61, became 6.A. 
1663-4, HA. 1667. In thia year he migrated 
to Jeaua Collwe, of which he ■wu elected 
fellow. In 1670 he wu one of the proctors 
of the unirenity. In 1671 he became rector 
of Tjd St. Gilea in Cambridgeahire, being at 
thattimechulaintoCox,biiuiopofElv,who, 
on 16 March 1673-S, collated him to the rec- 
tory of Doddington-onm-Uarch, in the ills of 
El7,thMi Taoant bythe death of Chriatopber 
TjeiMua-D., the noted compoaer. About the 
HunepeiiodheTacatedhiiifetlowahipat JeeuH. 
tn 1679 he was created D.D. In 1684 he ob- 
tvned the rectory of Canrwys in Rintahire, 
•nd the vicarage of Greaford m Denbighshire. 
On 8 Deo. 1686 be was elected biabop of Ban- 
■or, being cooaecrated at Lambeth 30 Jan. 
.686-4. With the biahopric he held the 
deanery in eommaidain. He waa nominated 
one i^ the eonncil of Walaa. He waa ti 
lated to the aee of Cheater 26 Jane 1606, and 
ratWDedpuaaeaaionofit until hia death, which 



f« 



the pariah of 

leee. hu 



Hia bodr waa interred in thechanoel 

of Wrexham dnnroh. Hla fbneral waa 
lemniaed at Chester Cathedi^ 32 June. The 
inaeriptitm on hia monument at Wrexham, 
Wected by hia brother Cuthbert, prebendaiv 
of Chaster, deecribea him as one ' qnem ob 
aingnlarem inDeam pietatom, tiUb inte(p4h 



Bellot 

tem, pradentiam et dootrinam, regina Elis»>' 

hatha primmn ad «^ao(^atum Bangorenaem, 

in quo dacem annas Bedit,postea ad episct^ia- 

Cestransem tnuurtulit, ex quo post panoea 

sea Ghriatns in ocelestem patnam eroca- 

u). Dom. 1696, ntatis sun 64. Cuthber- 

tna Bellot &>tri optimo et chaiiaaimo moeetia- 

simns poeuit.' 

Bellot waa a fiott peraecutor of the 
catholics. He aasisted William Morran in 
tianslating the Bible into Welsh. He was 
intimate with Gabriel Goodman, dean of 
Westminster, who probably helped him to 
procure some of hia prefsrmenta. Mr. Yorke, 
m hia ■ Royal Tribes' says that Bishqt Bellot 
waa employed by Eliubeth aa one of the 
translators of the Elnglish Bible, hut on what 
authority be does not mention. His name is 
not givMi in Strype'a ' Parker,' and we may 
therefore suppoae that the aid he afforded to 
the Welsh tianalation of Morgan may have 
led to the mistake, if it be one. 

The Bellota were an ancient &niily, early 
seated in Norfolk, and became subsequently 
located in Cheshire by the marrian <ff John 
Bellot, ttn^. HeniT VI, with Katberine, 
si8t«r and heir of Ralph Moreton, of Great 
Horeton, in the Palatinate, Of thia alUauM 
the lineu desoendant. Sir John Bellot, was 
created a baronet in 166S. It has been au^ 
geated that the name is derived from bebtte, 
a weasel, or bellotte, gentle, preltT. Thomas 
Bellot, R.N.. author of Bellot'a < ganakiit !>>- 
rivations, thoturht that the name mij^bt even 
BO back to the Romans, ' Bellus,' as it isstiU 
found in Italy and franco. We find the 
name spelt in various ways — Billet, Bellott, 
Billett, &e. 

[Ormeiod'*ChMfaire,i.rS, 138. Ufl; La Hare's 
Fasti, i. lOJ!, 111. iii. 2fie ; Notn and Qnerisa, 
2Dd ear. iii. 469 ; Chnrtoo'a Nowell, 2SB, 382 ; 
Nsreome's Qoodmana, Sft, IT ; Cooper'a Ath, 
Caul. ii. 204, 648.} J. U. 

BELLOT, THOMAS (1806-1867), naval 
surgeon and philolomat, was born at Man- 
ehnter 16 March 1806, where hia bther, 
afta whom he was named, was a practising 
surgeon in Oldham Street. Hie uther was 
a native of Derbyshire, and gave evidence in 
1818 before a committee of the House of 
Lorda on Sir Robert Peel'a factory biU. EUs 
mother's maiden name was Jane Halo, and 
she waa the daogbtwr of Thomaa Hale of 
DarnhalL Cheshire, author of ' BooiU Har- 
mony,' who elaimeo to be of the aame family 
at Sa Matthew Hale. Thomas Bellot fa*« 
came a ^npil at the Manchester Qnunmar 
School m 1816, and, on leaving that fouiw 
dation, he becaine a pupil of Hi. Josmh 
Jordan, a well-^nowB prsctitioaer in £■• 
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tuamber 01 the RovaI CoUega of Siugeoiu, | 
16 Ii'eb. 1828, uid m 1831 entered upon the ; 
Kctivs tervioe ae ft navat »vaa«oa, in wLich 
he passed the greater part of his life. Hit 
fint appMntment was oa the Harrier, where 
he joined in sererol boat attacks on the pirates 
innatinR the straits of Malacca. In 1836 he 
JMned Uke Leveret, and served in the pre- 
Ttmtion of the A&ican slave trade until 1839. 
In this expedition he wa« one of the partj 
that boarded the slave brio' Diog«nes, and 
had Dha^e of the wounded prisonan until 
thaj were transferred to the hospital at Mo- 
Eambique. He next served for three fears 
with the Firefly on the West Indian coast. 
In l&43he went with the Wolf to the coast 
of China. During' his absence, and without 
his knowledge, he was elected F.R.C.S. eatud 
hanorU, 6 Aug. 1844. In 184H he had medi- 
(uil chaise of the Havering, which convejed 
3ti6 convicts to Sydney. Cholera broke out, 
but his flminess and judgment enabled him 
to dispense with the exercise of the great 

KwBTs entrusted to him on this ociuaiou. 
me scientific maps and specimens sent by 
him to the admiralty from Labuan were 
forwarded to the Muaemn of Economic Geo- 
logy. His last outward voyage was in 
November 1864, when he joined the flsgship 
Britannia, which conveyed Vice^dmiral 
Vundas to the Black Sea as conunander of 
the fleet. Bellot was assigned the care of 
the sick at the naval hospital of Then^a on 
tlie Bosphorua, as one of the chief hospital 
aiirx^ons, and returned to England in March 
1666 in charge of invalids. This adventurous 
life was not without influence on his health, 
and during his stay in the West Indies he 
had two attacks of yellow fever. He re- 
turned to HanchesUr, and, dying in June 
1867, was buried in the churchyari of Poyn- 
tun, Cheshire. He was honorary ' ' 



■evMal other learned associations, 
aical learning received at the Manchester 
school was increased by further study in the 
scanty leisure of his busy professicmal life. 
He tianslated the Aphorisms of Hippocrates 
•nd <rf Oalen on the Hand (1840). In the 
Utter he was helped by Mr. Joeeph Jordan. 
His interest in [dulolo^ led him to make ex- 
curuonstnto the domain of oriental literature. 
In the mtervals on half-riaT he visited many 
citiea of Europe, atteacted the lectures of 
H. H. Wilson at Ozfi>rd, made the acauaint- 
anoe of Bunsen, and was a friend and disciple 
ofBopp. Beilot's work on the ■ Sanscrit Deri- 
vations of English Words,' printed at Man- 
chefter in 18M by subscription, is ' '" ~" 
» comparaUve dictionary, la which 



her of English words are tntoed to their 
source. The illustratione range over a wide 
fleld of philolo^oal knowledge, including 
Chinese. 

He had paid considerable attention to the 
language and antiquities of China, and be- 
queathed his collection of Chinese books and 
broniea to the Manchestor Free Library. 
An article by him on the beet means of 
learning the Chinese laiwnage will be found , 
in ' Notes and Queries ' (1st series, x. 168). 

[Smith's Manchestor Grammar School B^gts- 
tsT (ChethHm Society), 1874, iii. 1S4; Axon's 
HsDabook of tha Public LibnuHea of Hanehaater, 
Mnnchotar, 1877. p. 174; Caralogaa nf tha 
Library of the MnDcheater Meili^ Society, 
IBSS 1 informBtion supplied by his brothar, 
W. H. Ballot, M.D., Leamington.! 

W. E. A A. 

BELMEIS or BELE8MAIN8, JOHN, 
JoRir OF THB Fais H&iiDS (d. 1203 Y), bishop 
of Poitiers, and archbishop of Lyons, was » 
native of Canterbury, and was in his earlr 
years brought up in the household ofTheobald, 
archbishop of Canterbury. According to Bale, 
who has preserved or inTented several early 
details, John was bom of illustrious parents, 
but, finding the opportunity for study too 
scant in bis native countrv, he travelled to 
Gaul and Italy in search of knowledge, whertf 
he profited so much that on his return he was 
held ' princeps literatorum,' John of Salis- 
bury, who was with Belmeis in Apulia, pro- 
bably about 1166, praises him above all the 
men he had ever met for his knowledge of 
the three tongues (i.e. Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew) {JPolyeratieui, viii. c. 7, with which 
cf. vi. 24 aletalogieu* ii. prologue, and Ba- 
ronius, sub anno 1166). Bale adds that John 
was an intimate friend of Adrian IV ; but, 
according to Fits, this intimacy with the only 
English pope occurred in Adrian's papacy, 
and sAer John had been made canon and 
of York. William of Canterbury 
tells us that John was originally one of k 
little band of three churchmen who influenced 
Theobald in his accleeiastical appointment*, 
mainly, it would seem, to their own advan- 
tage (cf. FmSriPHBH (R.S.), JiL 17). The 
other two members of this group wereThomas 
Becket and Roger, afterwards arcbbiahop of 
York. We may place the date of this friend- 
ship in the last years of Stephen's reign, ta 
it seems that of the three Jolun became tresk- 
surer, and Roger arehbiah<^ of York in 
1164, whileThomas was made archdeacon of 
Cantorburr in 1153. 

In 1167, when firm ground in Belmei^ 
luography is fitst reached, he was pcennt 
wh«n Henry II inquimd into the eUims vi 
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Battle Abbe?. Somewlwre ftbout 11S8 he 
AppMM aedng a very pronunent ]fut in the 
nmoua Scarborough cue of clencal extor- 
tion, that aeems to uve determuied Hem; IE 
to make his attack on the ecdeeiaaticalprivi- 
legM. On thia occasion Belmeic, the treai- 



tbat the mone; ahould be restored and the 
offender left to the taetty of his biihop. 
The king, he niged, had no claim in the 
matter. At the ontbreak of theBecketcon- 
troversj, Belmeia was, according to Becket'* 
biographer, FitxStephen, a close friend and 
protig^ of the arcnbiahop, and to prevent 
Becket profiting by hia counsel, Henry II 
lemorea him in 1162 to the see of Poitiers, 
but the ceremony of consecralion does not 
seem to have taken place till next year, when 
it was performed by the pope himaelf at the 
council of Tours (a. Robbbt db Moktb, sub. 
1162, and RxufB db Dicbto, i. 811, and 11 
ISO). But though abroad the new bishop 
seems to have been a staanch supporter of 
hia order. An extant letter written some 
few months aft«r this date is full of the 
kindliest feeling for his old friend. Nait 
Tear we find that the bishop of Poitiers had 
been maintaining Becket's nephew, Qeofirey, 
and even giving him money. To^v^rda the 
middle of 1164 we have another affectionate 
letter from John of Poitiers to Becket. Here 
the bishop speaks out his mind boldly, and 
declares that though, owing to the schism 
in the church and the neceesitiee erf the 
timea, they had not resisted unto blood and 
had ereu stooped to dissimulation, yet no 
one oould say that tbe^ had yielded to threats 
or acquiesced in impious plans. The letter 
indirectly explains tnat Belmeis did not go 
more frequently to plead Becket'e cause with 
the pope, because the people of his diocese, 
with whom there are other indications to 
show that he was little in sympathy, were 
only too ready to cany news of these visits 
to the king in the hope of doing the bishop 
barm. Beuneis had, however, taken care to 
engage the interests of the abbot of Pon- 
tiguy, in whose abbey Becket, a few months 
later, took refuge. Next year (1166), in 
another letter, Belmeis advisee Becket to r»- 
oeive thankfully whatever the French king 
offers, and hints at the same time that the 
archbishop would do well to be content with 
a moderate retinue. The same year he re- 
commended Becket to attend a conference 
with the empress and the archbiahop of 
Bonenj having only one or two monka in 
his tram, so that by contrast with his former 
state as chancellor he might move men's 
heuU to pity. But above all things he ad- 
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vises Becket to have all qnestions aa to the 
way and form of his return settled before 
he reached England ; for abroad he has the 
Count of Flanders and the empress at his 
back, whereas in England men speak onlv 
what the king wills. Next year (1166) a 
determined attempt was made to take away 
the bishop's life ny means of a poisoned 
draught. Early in 1167, as Beniy^ envoys 
were returning frrtm Roma by way of France, 
Becket asked Belmeis to ascertain all he 
could as to the success of their mission; 
but, as they were Imund not to make any 
confession to the bishop, Beimels had to 
trust to such scraps of information •■ h» 
could pick up from the dean at wbose house 
they lodged. Two years later, when it was 
hoped that Becket would make some eon- 
ceeuon at the meeting of Montmirail, but 
would only substitute 'salvo honors Dei' 
for 'salvo ordine noetro,' and the conference 
was broken off in anger, the bishop of Poi- 
tiers appears in the part of a reconcillator. 
He was sent afrer Beckst to Etampea, beg- 
ging him to leave all things to the ain^s 
will; Becket had often openly longed for 
peace, let him now show that nis wish was 
sincere. But he could only get for answer 
that the archbishop would promise nothing 
to the prejudice of the divme law. It was 
on this occasion that Becket reproached his 
old friend with the words: 'Brother, beware 
lest Ood's church be destroyed by you ; by 
me, with Ood's favour, it shall not be de- 
stroyed.' John, being loth to carry back the 
archbishop's true message, translated it into 
a desire on Becket's part to commit hia 
cause to Henry before all other mortals, 
adding a prayer that the king would provide 
(as a christian prince should) for the honour 
of the church and the archbishop's person. 
This design, however kindly meant, broke 
down, u the next few years we find the 
name of John, bishop of Poitiers, mentioned 
in 8aint»-Marthe's 'Oallia Christiana' aa 
occurring in several documents of the time. 
He was present at the council of Albi in 
1176 (SinrTB-MABTHB, ii. 1180), and in the 
same year ha appears beating Wk an in- 
eunion of plundering Brabantines from his 
province (Rauh db Diosro, i. 407). Next 
year he waa one of the witnessea when 
HeniT H bought I.a Marche from it« count 
for 16,0001. (Itecemher 1177), and, if we may 
trust Stephen of Toumsy, was legate of the 
holy see both before and after this year. In 
1 178, when the kin^ of France and Ihigland 
determined on taking measurea for the sup- 
pression of the growmg heresy in Toulouse, 
John of Poitiers was one of the five chief 
ecclesiastics sent to convert that legion, and 
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vw preMnt whim tlie heretics were Mlemnly 
ucommunickted before the usemblad peoph 
of Touloiue. B][ this time John maj h8T« 
^ron the lave of hi* dioceaa, for we aie told on 
ooDtemponiy authoritT that four yean later, 
at hU departure &om hia cathedral city, the 
«KMa of St. Martial ahed teara (Hotbubit, 
IT. 17). In 1179 the bi^op of Poitien 
waa preaeat at the trreat Lateran cooncil 
(lyACHBET.Lesa). Two yeara after he wa« 
elected archbishop of Narbonne, and went 
to Rome for the take of reoeivintrthe papal 
benediction fitim Lucius HI. This pope, 
however, had him elected to the more im- 
portant aee of Lyona instead, an appointment 
which seema to have been ^reatlj to the 
eatiafaction of hia contemporaneg (December 
1182). There still remaina a letter written 
hj Stephen of Toumay to the new arch- 
biabop, conpiBtuI sting him on his prefer- 
ment, and speaking ot 'that admirable and 
lovely contest between the churchea,' i.e. the 
rivalry between Narbonne and Lyona, as to 
which should win the bishop of Poitien for 
its head. AccordinK to Saint«-MaTthe the 
new arehbiahop did homage to Frederic 
BarbaroBsa in 1184, and waa confirmed in 
hia righis over the city of Lyona. Ji^ve 
yean later we find him extracting from 
Philip Aufuatua an acknowledgment that 
the right of guarding the vacant see of Antun 
belonf^ to the archbishopric of Lyona ; for 
the king on the death of the laat bishirp had 
•eiied all the regalia into his own hande 
(lyAcuEBi, iii. 554). Inll9SSainte-Marthe 
tells ns he was engaged in dedicating a 
ohapel to the memory of hia old friend 
Thomaa of Canterbury. During all tbeae 
yean he aeema to have kent up some conneo- 
tion with his native land and with Canter- 
bury. We have eereral letters written to 
him by the convent of Christ Church, b^ 
ging Aim to use his influence on its behau; 
ana it ia to turn that Ralph de Diceto ap- 
peals on a question of churcn hiitoir (Ralph 
SB Dicno, t. 6, 6). In the middk of 1193 
he appean to have reeigned his see, and in 
the course of the next year to have croaeed 
over to England to perform his vowa at the 
tomb of Becket (8 Sept.). Williamof New- 
bnrgh'e words seem to imply that he was 
preaent at the eoancil of London (10 Feb. 
1194), and there spoke on behalf of the aV 
•ent Richard I. He then retired to St. Ber- 
nard's abbev of Clairvaui, where he spent 
the reat of his life in meditation and prayer. 
The reaMns given for this retirement m a 
letter to the bishop of Glasgow (HABiLLDi[*a 
AjtaJeeUi, 478-79) are his aiiaatisfaction at 
having to be so constantly present at scenes 
of bloodshed in the exercise of hia archi- 



eniaoopal Ainctitma, and a desire to foratasttt 
toe fweetneai of heaven by following tJw 
oont«mplative life on earth for a little spaca 
before he died. He aeama to have retained 
the church of Eyneefbrd aa a proviaion for 
his old age (:^>ut. Cant, R.S., 472), and thia 
living, though disputed for a time, he wb» 
finally allowed to hold till hia death (p. 61S). 
In Adam the Benedictine's 'Lifeof BuBugh 
of Lincoln' we catch a last glimpse of tna 
aged archbishop. When, in the last year of 
his Ufo (l^Wji St. Hugh was returniuff 
through Buigundy to London, he TiBit«d 
Clairvaoz at the special request of Belmeia, 
whom he found intent on study. Asking 
the old man to what he devoted himaeV 
chiefly, he received for answer that meditA' 
tion on the paalms demanded all hia intel- 
lectual energy. According to Sainte-Marthe, 
John was still living in 1201, when Inno- 
cent m presented the abbey with a se- 
lection of prayen to be sung in honoor of 
St. Bemara, and, if we may tmat the lett«ra 
of the same pope, in December 1203, Bel- 
meis seems to nave been a man of great 
learning for his age. Robert de Monte calla 
him' virjacundusetapprimeliteratua.' Bala 
mentions among his writing! thirty-two 
letten to the Archbishop of Canteroury ; 
an invective againat the same ; certain ' orai- 
tdones elegantes ; ' and a history, apparently 
of his own times. None of these latter work* 
appear to he extant now ; but many of hia 
letten are to be found scattered among the 
collections bearing the names of Thomaa 
Becket, John of Sambury, and Oilbert Foliot. 
rwiUiam of Canterbury, Herbert «* Boaham, 
William FitsStephsn, and Letten of Thomaa 
Becket in mstenaU for the History of Thamiia 
Becket{KolU3er.),rola.i^vi.i Bulph de Diceto 
(BollaSer.),i.807,811,ii. IZO.&ciKogeTHore. 
deD(Rol]e Ser.), ii. IM, ICl.tii. 27*, i». 17, 127; 
Vita Hugonia Lincolnriuis (Bolls Ser.), 324 ; 
WilUsm of Newborgh, 1. v. c 8 ; Epistnls Can- 
tDuienBes (Bolls Ber.\ 24S, STS, Sit, 541, tee. ; 
gMnt^-Marthe's Oallia Christisoa, ii. 1180, iv. 
130, ri. S6: D'Achery's Spicilegiam (ed. 1T3S, 
Veaiu). i. S88, il 1130, iii. SS4; HigiM's Cunua 
Complstna TheologiK, eciz. 877-882; Stephen 
of TDumay.apod Migne, ecii. 328, 378 : Epistols 
InnoBenCii III apud Uigne, eczr. 318-220, oczir. 
1 033 ; John of SBtisba^s Folycraticns and Afa- 
talogicos, npad Uigne, cxoix. 7SS, &e, ; BBronSos 
Annalea Eccleaiastiei (ed. Fa^, 17161, xix. 103, 
824, 026 ; Robert de Hoots, id hii Anctuiarinm 
eigeberd OembLaoeDRS, ap. Higne, elx. 4H, 639 ; 
Bfae,318;Martene'sAneodotB,iv. I290;Migne'a 
Histoire LitUraire de la France, xvi. 477-438 1 
Pita, 381 ; Tanner's SibL Brit.] T. A. A. 

BEUKSIS or BEAUUEIEIt RICHARD 
iiB (J. 1128), niEnBad BiBtfm, bidup id 
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of Monteomery, palatine eail of Shropshire. 
He it with much probabilitj identiitea with 
the lUchord who &t the time of the com- 
piUtion of the 'Doomaday Book' held tlie 
manor of Headowley in that count; under a 
aub-tenuit of the euL Hie nune appeua 
on Mreral occauona aa attesting charten, 
both of Earl Rogai and of his iucccuor. 
Earl Hugh, from whom he doubtless re- 
ceJTed eccleaiastic&l preferment. But on the 
fall of the next earl, the &inous Robert of 
BelUme (1102), after his attempt to louae 
the Esudal partj against Henn I, Richard 
most have separated himself from his old 
BUiten, and attached himself closely to the 
king. After asusting in the settlement of 
the escheated estates of Robert in Sussex, he 
was sent to Shropshire as the royal agent in 
the (brfeited palatinate. Henry I might now 
Lare anperod Shropshire to the crown, and 
olingiiished its in^pendent position, but the 
disturbed state of the Welsh frontier, which 
bad been the cause of its acqairing exceptional 
prarogatiTes, must hare rendered it expedient 
to retain its separate jurisdiction, but under 
a royal nominee, who owed everything to the 
kins's fsTour, and whose clerical profession 
rendered it difficult for him to found sneM 
family. Henry accordingly appcdntedSiotiaTd 
of Belmeis to an office variously described as 
the sheriffdom, stewardship, or even the vice~ 
loyalty of Shropshire. But Belmeis was no 
oidinaiy sherifi. ^loi^ often called sheriff 
himself, he had a sheriff under bim to dis- 
chaive the roatine business of the shire. He 
stood to Shropshire in the same reladon in 
whidk the justiciar stood to the whole of 
England in the king's absence. His judicial 
decisions were regarded as possessing equal 
authority with those of the king himself and 
were recorded in r^(al style in letters patent. 
His jurisdiction even extended into Stafford- 
shire^ and perhaps Herefordshire. Asalai^ 
owner in toe county of landed property, in- 
cluding the manors cf Tong and Donington, 
he was connected with his subjects by other 
ties than the mere royal delegation. His 
&niily, afterwards united with the more 
lamoua Zouches, was for several centuries 
after his time a pronunent Shropahire house. 
He Bzen»sed over the wild tribes of central 
Wales the same authority that BelMme him* 
.■«elf had wielded over uiem. Not without 
reasonhashis position beenconnected with the 
later wardensnip of the western marches. In 
hi* dealingawith the Welsh, Belmeis foUowed 
the preoe&nt of Robert of Beleame in securing 
the snpnmB(7 of th» En^dish by stirring up 
the &uds among the riToTWelsh princelings. 
Owain, son of CMdwgaa, prince of Ceredigion, 
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rtole Nest, wifa of Gerald of Windsor, from 
her husband's stronghold of Cenatch Bychan. 
Richard suborned two rival chiefs, Ithel and 
Uodog, to revenge the deed. Only on his 
disowning the unndv son and paying a 
substantial fine did Codwgan secure a new 
grant of Ceredigion. But Belmeis was a 
true successor to Bellfime in the beachery 
of bis dealings with his turbulent vassala. 
The Welshmen who took his ude soon learnt 
that no reliance was to be placed on the word 
of the new lord of Shrevrabury. lorwerth, 
whose timely desertion of Rob^ of BelUme 
hod materially favoured the king's cause. 
was enticed to Shrewsbury and imprisonea 
there. At lost Madog and Owain joinad 
together against their common enemy, Uioiu^ 
Hodog soon won Beimels' favour again cy 
the murder of Cadwgan; yet some sort or 
general attack seems to have been made on 
the English, which was only repelled by an 
invasion by Heniy I in person in 1114, and 
a new wave of Norman conquest in 
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Henry I rewarded Belmeis' &ithfld ser- 
vices in the west with the bishopric of Lon- 
don. He was elected on 24 Mar 1106, or- 
dained priest by Aneelm at Hortlake a few 
days later, and consecrated bishop on 26 July 
at Poghom in Sussex. Ansekn was already 
broken in health, and seems only with SDme 
difficulty to have yielded to Henry's extreme 
anxiety for the speedy consecration of hit 
minister. A handsome donation to the motlier 
church of Canterburv testified Bichard'i 
gratitude for the archbishop's readiness to 
meet his wishes. He provea a true subject 
of the see of Cant«rbuiy in the seal with 
which he endeavoured to force Thomas, arch- 
bishc^^lect of Yai^ to acknowledgB the 
supiemai^ ol the pnmate of all Eiuland ; 
but Anseun seems to have suspected that the 
ambitJOua bisbop of London hunMlf aspired 
to tite pallium. On Anselm's death Bicnard 
bimsell oonseerat«d Thomas after due pro- 
fession of canonical obedience, but a &rce 
straggle for pecedenoe broke out at the 
kinga Christmas court in 1109 between the 
rivu prelates. Richard claimed, as dean of 
the province of Canterbury and as senior 
bishop, to say moss before the long in prefer- 
ence to Thomas, to whom he would allow no 
archiepiscopal disnitf . Meeting at dinner at 
the king's table, the mspute was renewed, and 
became so intense that Henry, in disgust, 
sent them both home to dine by themsuves. 
But the consecration of a new archbishop of 
Canterbury put on end to lUchard's aspirin 
tions in tlus direction. 

Richard retained his vioeroyalty ia the 
marches many years after hit appointment to 
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Londoa. He oertainlT held office until 1123, 
^d notEiiiig but iU-Wlth drore him ulti- 
niitaly from power. His grakt poMtion in 
the west enabled biin for lome jettn to deTot« 
the whole revenue of his biBhopric to earey- 
intf out the rebuilding of St. Faiu'i Gatbedml, 
which tjbe precodiug biahop, Huirice, had 
begun on ao laviab a scale aa to pcove a Mriona 
buiden to hia aucceeeor. He umoatfliiiahed 
f ha steal work, but after a few yeiue he appa- 
mntly grew tired of tlie exee«HTfl outlay, and 
pertiapa complied it in a lew magnificent 
vtij. Towards the end of his life he em- 
ployed hia wealth nutinly in the foundation 
of the prior; of St. Osjtli, for Auguatinian 
nigular eanoni, on the manor of Chidi (Osjth 
Bt. Chick), in Esaei, belonging to the aee of 
London. He bad alread; advised Queen 
Matildatoeelabliahthe AuguitiniansatHol^ 
Trinit J in Aldgate, the first settlement of this 
popular order in England. Inll23Wil]iamof 
Corbeutl, first prior of St. Osyth's, was made 
archlHRfaop of Canterbury, an election not im- 
probably dne to tlie founder's infiuence. But 
an attack of paralfue in the same year com- 
pelled Belmeis, very unwillingly — for he 
loTed power to the last — to reaif^ his posi- 
tion in Shropshire. At last he sought at 
8t. Osyth's a refuge f^m the earea of actire 
life. He died in that monastery on 10 Jan. 
1)27, though it is doubtful whether he had 
formally retired from his see. His last act 
was to make some raetitution of lands and 
churches he had wrongfully taken from the 
abbey of Shrewsbury. He was buried where 
he died, and the canona celebrated their 
founder in his epitaph as ' Tir probus at 
gnnd»vus, per tolam vitam labonosns.' 

Richard of Bebneis was a type of the 
ministerial prelata of the twelfth century, 
Knd may be placed after Roger of Salisbuiv, 
kmong the ecclesiastical advisers of Henry I. 
Active, energetic, a good administrator and 
subtle intriguer, not abore treachery when it 
Served him or his master's cause, he remuned 
ftiithful to Henry in a position of great diffi- 
culty and delicacy, and was proportionately 
trusted by that monarch. He had little of 
the aaint about him, and took good care of 
his nephews' interests bot h in Shropahire and 
London. One he made dean of St. Paul's, 
another archdeacon of Middleeex, and both to 
eccleeiasttcaland secular nephews he secured 
rich lands in Shropshire. Yet the continuer 
of the work of Maurice, the founder of 
Bt. Osvth's, the magnificent prelate who 
lavished the whole revenues of his see on his 
great buildinga, can at least eecape the charge 
of mere selt-seeking- He was only greedy of 
powtar and influence. In his contest with 
llumas of York he showed his ceal for his 
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order and province. As administrator and 
jurist, as ecdesiastie, church-builder, and 
■tateMnan, he ranks high among the biahopa 
of his age. 

[WiUiam of Ualmabnry, Ds Qistii Ponti' 
fieaaii Eodmer's Historiii NoTonun; l>icett>; 
Brut J Tywysogiou ; :^ton's Antiqaitua of 
ShropMiite (sspecially toI. ii. I6S-201) collect* 
in a cODvenient form all that is known aboat 
Bishi^ Sichnrd ; DngdiUs'i HonaitlicoD, vi 1, 
809, Eivn Bome acronnt of r-t. Osyth's ; Milmaa'a 
Ann^ of St. Pant's, a sunmaty of Bichnrd's 
buildinit operatioaa.] T. F.T. 

BELMEIB orBEAUMEIS, RICHARD 
DB {d. i Uay 1132;), bishop of London, waa 
son of the first Bishop Richard's younger 
brother, Walter of Belmeis. While the 
elder Bishop Richard made Walter's elda 
son, Philip, beir to his temporal estates in 
Shropahire, he selected his namesake as the 
representative of the Ekmily interest in the 
church. While atill very yoong he waa 
made prebendary of St. Paul's and archdeacon 
of Hiddlesei, though, owing to bis extreme 
youth, the duties of the latter office were Ad- 
slled by a deputy named Hugh, who seema 
to have been under a pledge to retire when 
Richard attained the canonical age. But 
on Bishop Richard's death (1128), Hugh re- 
vised to fulfil the simoniac^ contract, and 
the new bishop, Gilbert the Universal, sup- 
ported him in hia action. The young Ricbard 
found a betterreception in Shrtqiahire, where 
a royal grant invested liJT" with certain pre- 
bends of the collegiate church of St. Alk- 
mund's, Shrewabury, which his uncle had 
previously poeseeeed, and which gave him • 
preponderating influence on that body. He 
did not, however, despur of pushing his wsy 
in his uncle's old dioc«se. Bishop Gilbert, 
bis enemy, died in 1134, and, after a long 
vacancy, the chapter vehemently opposed an 
attempt to makeaoertain Aneelm bishop. In 
1136 tbey sent their brother, Prebendai; 
Richard, to Rome to represent their case to 
Pope Innocent H. He won the cauae of the 
chapter, and also persuaded the pope to ap- 
point the bishops of Lincoln and Hereford 
commissioners to investigate his personal 
claims to the archdeaconry of Middlesex. 
Before long they decided in his favour. The 
interloper, Hugh, vraa expelled, and Ricbard'a 
ordination as deacon 1^ Bishop Henry of 
Winchester, at the request of the papal lo- 
cate, marks his actual entry into posaeasion 
of the archdeaconry. 

The great work of Richard's life was the 
convanion of the estates of the secular canona 
of St. Alkmund to the foundation of a col< 
lege of canons regular of that branch of the 
Augustiniao ordw called the Airoatian. In 
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conjonctioiiwitliliia brotheiPhilipihe aettled 
•one AiHMaian eanoiu mi the funilj oatate 
■t Donington, uid obtained in 1 146 a grant 
^tna Bang Stephen to hii canoiis of hi« own 
ptebenda at St. Alkmund's and alt the other 
TOebends of that church as thej fell vacant. 
Ihurinff the conteet« of Stephen and Matilda 
be Taculated from iide to aide, always anxious 
.to obtiin from both monarchi alike the coiv- 
flnnation of the above grant. He obtained 
•uch eonilniiatioiufrom Archbiihop Theodore, 
frcon tlte emmeM, and frmn heFBon H enry, both 
beforeuidanerluaacceMian to the throne. He 
pennaded Eiuenius III to force the unwil- 
ling bishop ofLichfield to confirm the grant. 
About 1146 he had traueferred his canons to 
LillesbalU where their house was finally 
•ettled. By this time they had acquired the 
whole of the revenues of St. Alkmund's, 
which ^leedily became a poor vicarage. The 
{ouudaCion of Lilleshall is very typical of the 
process of converting seculars into regulars 
which was so common at that period. 

In llSi! Archdeacon RichsM. was made 
bishop of London, being ordained pnesl on 
Sa Sept., and consecrated on '28 Sept. by 
Archbishop Theobald. Thepresenc«ofevery 
bishop except Heniy of Winchester testifies 
to the populatity or to thu position of the new 
prelate, and Uenry eicused his absence in a 
letterof extreme eulogy. As bishop, Richard 
•Hems to have done very lillle. hi 1163 be 
was a party to the treaty which secured the 
•ucceeeion to Henry U, and attended with 
■ome regularity that Icing's court up ta the 
year 1167. About that date he was seitwi 
with a malady that deprived him of speech 
—probably paralyus Uke his imcle's-and 
though he lived on until 1162, his public 

Biohard of Belmeis the younger seems to 



lillesbalL His vacltlation during Stephen's 
reign may have been an elevated aversion to 
espousing the cauae of a faction, but it more 
probably OTOceeded from weakness or self- 
seeking. Xet Bishop Henry of Winchester 
•peaks of him as beautiful in person and 

Eslisbed in manner, and as both learned and 
ud-working. Whether this was panegyric 
or sincere praise we have no meant of ascer- 
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BELOa WILLIAM (1766-1817), divine 
and mieoellaneous writer, was bom at Nor- 
wich in 1 766, and was the son of a reepectable 
tradesman. His '^rurienc;^ of parts,' as he 



^Tton's Antiqnitics of Shropahire (tspedallj 
vol. viii. 212 sq.), where the account of the fonn- 
datioD of liUeflball is taken from the unpnbliihed 
rrRisCer and cbaitnlary pr c eerved at 'nentliaBi ; 
cf. Dncdale's Uonasticon, vi. 1 ; Diesto {Yma- 
no<s Uistorianun, L 3H) givse HeniT of BLoi^ 
boor.] T.F.T. 
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After an unaueccasf ulexperiniant at 
a day school in his native city he was placed 
under the care of the Kev. Matthew Raine, 
and subsequently under ' a dragon of learn- 
ing,' no other tlian Dr. Samuel Parr, whom 
be describee as ' severe, wayward, and ir- 
regular.' Bis departure from Parrs school 
at Staumore was bastened by quarrels with 
hie BchooUellowB, and at Bene t College, Cam- 
bridge, where his education was completed, 
he got into considerable trouble b^ writing 
ill-advised epigrams. His university career, 
nevertheless, was in the main so craditable 
that his old instructor Parr, upon becoming 
head master of Norwich grammar school, o^ 
fered him the assistant msstership. Beloe 
held this situation for three years, but, from 
the manner in which he usually speaks of 
Parr, apparently without much satisfaction 
to hij principal or himself. During his resi- 
dence at Norwich he married, and after re- 
ppointment csme to London, 
. obtained abundance of employ- 
ment from the publisher*. One of his com- 
missions was to translate Parr's preface to 
' fiellendenus ' into English, and the skill dis- 
played in dealing witb this choice but crabbed 
piece of latinity recommended him to the 
acquaintance of Poreon, of whom he hac pre- 
served many interesting particulars in his 
' Sexagenarian.' He successively brougfatout 
translations of Coluthus,AlcipluT)n, in which 
he was assisted by the Rev. 'T. Monro, Hero^ 
dot us, and AuluB Uellius, the preface to which 
was written by Parr ; and co-operated in 
Tooke's ' Biographical Dictionar;, published 
(1796) three volume* of miscellaiiies, and in 
1793 established, in conjunction with Arch- 
deacon Narea, the ' British Critic,' the first 
forty-two volumesof which were jpartlyedited 
by him. He also, according to his biographer 
in the ' Gentleman's Magoiiue,' 'gave his ae- 
sistance in editing various books of consider- 
able popularity and importance, which it in 
leas expedient to specif,' donbtlcH bscauae 
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presented to 
the rectory of Allhallows, London Wall, and 
inl803becamekeeper of printed books at the 
British Museum. Hedionotlongretainthia 
appointment. In thoae days the prints and 
drawings, equally with the print«d books, 
were undM toe care of the keepo; of the latter 
dcfartmcoit, and Beloe'a misplaced confidence 
opened thewa^ to exteuaive thafts by a per- 
■on named Dtghttm, who k Mid to ham 
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inainiMted bimMlf into the good gncM of the 
tuy-mmg and somewhat i<m vivant ciuto- 
di«a Dj sending him delieaciw for hia table. 
The detection of Digbton's depredation! in 
1806 ineritablr led to Beloe'a tfismiw^ and 
he never recoreted the blow. He was not de- 
tarred, howerer, bom proaecntinf his ' Anao- 
dotes of Lit«nture and Scarce Eaoka' which 
he had been induced to undertake by faii ap- 
pointment at the Huaeum. Two Tolumea, 
chiefl* derived from hU researches in the na- 
tional librarr, qmeared in 1806; uidb; the 
astistanoe (dEaxt Spencer, the bishop of Ely, 
and other patrons, he was enabled to publish 
four more, the last eppearing in 1813. He 
died on 11 April 1817, his latter days having 
been oubittered by ill-beaiil: and other cir- 
comstancee not preciealy stated. His last 
worit, ' The Sexagenarian, or Racollectimw of 



a Literary Life,' had jost passed the prsM a 
the time of bis decease, uid was pnblisbei 



nnfarouiable comment. Dr. Butler, head 
master of Shrewsbury, criticised it severely 
in the ' Monthlv Review,' and Dr. Parr, in 
the catalo^e of hia library, felt ' compelled 
to iteord the name of Beloe as an ingrate and 
a slanderer.' The modem reader may feed 
rather disposed to complain that there is not 
ill-nature enough to preserve some portions 
from insipidity, and that it is hardly worth 
consulting, except in one of the numerous 
copies whMe blanks left for names have berai 
filled up in manuscript. With this assistance, 
however, it is in the main very entertaining 
readingj and preserrea many tnits and aneo- 
dotea with sufficient flavour of human nature 



to interaat, even when the partieolar indi- 
viduals mentioned have ceased to ex 
lie entio^ity. 



to excite pub- 



Beloe's character is represoited b^ his 
friends In sn amiable light, and this estimate 
seems on the whole ei^)ported by hia writings. 
Than are traeea of peevishness and asperity 
m the ' Saxucawrian ; ' but, considering his 
broken health and fortunes, these might well 
have been more numerous. It he forsook the 
liberal principlee which he originally pro- 
feased, the axccasea of the FrKi(£ revolution 
are at hand to excuse him. He was e &ir 
scholar and a man of extensive misoellaneous 
reading, but entirely devoid of mental vigoor 
and originality of talent. He, therefore, ex- 
cels ohiefiy as a translator and annotator. 
Something in his mental constitution quali- 
fied him admirably foi reproducing the limpid 
mmpliei^ and amiable nrrulity of Eerodo- 
tos ; his version, infinit^y below the modem 
standard in point of accuracy, is much above 
Biodern performance in punt of readablenesa. 



Aulus Gsllius was another author esitirely 
congenial to him^ and his translation, the only 
one in English, la a disUnct addition to oat 
literature. The value of both translatuae, 
ewwiall^ that of Herodotus, is MiimniwH bf 
a discoruTe but moet anterUining commsb- 
tary. The 'Sexagenarian 'has been chaiaetc^ 
rised already ; the < Asecdotea of Litefatnra ' 
are an amusing but uncritical oominli^oii, 
chiefly of extraota from, uid bibliograpbical 
parti<nilars concerning, old Engliah booka. 

[The Sexagsnarian ; deface to AnecdoUi of 
litraum; Oeot. ILig.and AtinaiiJ BegiMsr for 
I81T; Nidioli'B Litsnuy Aueodotca, vol. ix.; 
Bibliothsca Paniaaa, p. 1B3.] B. O. 

BELPEB, flret Baxow (1801-18S0). 

[See Btwon, Evwibd.] 

BEI^HAM, TH0MA8(176(^1BS9), nnn 
taaan divine, was bom at Bedford, 26 April 
1760, being a son of the Rev. James BeUiam, 
dissenting minister there, and of Anne, hia 
wife, a dau^ter of Sir Francis Wingate, and 
ffTanddaught«r of the first Eari of Anglesey 
(WiLLUHS, Mem«in ^ TMoma$ B^iam, 
p. 1). Belsham received his edncatitm first 
under Dr. Aihia (a relative on the mothw's 
side) at Eibworth : next under a Mr. Frendi, 
at Wellingborough, and at Ware when Ute 
school moved there ; and finally at the Ihr- 
ventry academy, which he entered in August 
1766. In 1 766 be was received as a member 
of the indepmdent church there; in 1770 
he became assistant-master of Greek, and in 
1771 tutor in mathematics, lo^, and meta- 
physics. In 1778 be was appointed miniat«r 
of the congregation at the independentcbuel. 
Angel Street, WoreeBter (WiLUAjie.p. 1»); 
but in 1761 he returned to Daventry to be 
resident tutor, and to fill the divinity chair, 
together with the pulpit of the town chapel 
(independent); he began his duties with 
forty students. In the couree of the next 
eight yean Belshsm's biblical studies led 
bun to doubt whether the trinitarian posi- 
tion could be held ; and hanng satisfied 
himself that he oould no longer teach trini- 
tarianisio he resigned hia poet in 1789, and 
was appointed profBesor of divinity and reai- 
at the Hackney Oolite, wIiots 
'sm was acceptable, and wher* 
Frieatley was lecturer on history and philo- 
sophy (WiLTJtxa, p. 444). In Hatch 17M 
Priestlev resigned Uie pid^ of the Oravel 
Pit Umtorian Chapel at Hackney on his 
deMTture for America, and it was offered 
to Belsham {Oent. Map. vol. Ixiv. part i, p. 
486), who preached his first sermon as mi- 
nisteron April 6. In 1796 his college ceased 
to exists and he took a home in Grove riaoa 
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Jbr the nception of private pupJU. In 1603, 
Priertlej'a chapel at BirmiiuhBin IiKTing 
boen nbuilt, Belnhatn preached the openiiig' 
mmnon there (Williams, p. SOS). In this 
j'MT, also, ha was appointed one of the trus- 
teee af Dr. WiUiams^a ch&ricies (ibid. 513). 
In I80S the pulpit of Easez Street chapel, 
London, which bad been occupied b^ the 
Rev. Tbeophilue Lindsej and Dr. Dian^, 
was accepted hj BeUham, though he cod- 
^ued to reeide at HacknOT, and Undsej 
still oocupiod the ursonage known u Essex 
House. In 1811, fielaham injured his lee bj 
falling' on the step of a coach. This nnt 
impaired his health, which suffered more on 
his remoTal to Essex House, in 1813, on the 
death of Hr*. Lindsej. Id 18S0, an attack 
of paralysiB forced Belsham to spend much 
time at Briffhton ; and •- 



1, a second 



e and Sir Astlej Cooper, and 
■ulted in his beinf on crutches for neariv 
three yean, made him move from the Strand 
to Bampatead. Apoplectic seiiures were 
frequent with him from this period; the 
Sev. Tbomss Madge was appointed his as- 
•ist-ant in 1626 ; and dyin^ at Hampstead 
11 Not. 1829, aged 80, he was buried in the 
Bnnhill Fields Cemetery, in the same grave 
*ith the Rev. Theophilua Lindsey, 

Belsham never married. One of his sisters 
tiiarTiedJohiiKing,BrchdeaconofKillala,and 
this took him frequently to Ireland. Hiscou- 
tniTersial publicadons, his sermons, and other 
thaologicJ works, were very numerous. His 
first sermon was published in 171^, two 
volumes of discourses were published half 
a centu^ after, in 18S6 and 1827, and be- 
tween these two iasues fifty other works 
were print«d by him, a complete list of which 
is appended to the reprint of his 'Character 
•nd Writings,' 1830, extracted from the 
* Monthly Repository ' for February, &c., 1830. 
Belsham s ' Memoirs of Theophilus Lindsey,' 
first published in 1813, went through several 
editions, the last being as late as 187S, when 
tha Unitarian Association printed the cen 
tenary edition, with preface by Rev. R. 
Speara. Others of Beteham's more important 
works are ' Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind,' 1601; the 'Improved 
Version of the New Testament ' (Belsham 
being principal editor), 1806, which wm se- 
verely attacKed in the ' Quarterly Review ' 
CWiLLLUiB, p. 590); ' Letters te the Bishop 
of London in Vindication of Unitarianiam/ 
1816 ; and the ' Epistles of St. Paul trans- 
lated,' 4 TtJs, 1833, which also received Intter 
treatment in the ' Qnaiterly Beriew,' No. liz. 
(WiLLiAVB, p. 763). But, besides these, 
tlie ' Qentleman's HagaiiiM' from voL Ixi. 



(the Bishop of St. David's beine prominent 
them), and with Belsnam's sharp 



answers in defence of himself and of the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty, till in vol. lixxvL 
Hr. Sylvanus Urban declined to Hve any 
more spacatothe snbject. In the 'Monthly 
Msgajime ' for February 1807, Belsham pub- 
lished some objections to Lysons's account of 
Bedford in the ' Magna Britannia,' and Lysons 
replied in ' Gentleman's M^ssine,' vol lixvii. 
pt. ii. p. 406. 

[Williams's Memoini of (he late Bs*. Thon^B 



AsaneiatioD. 11130; Bonrgll'i Johosou, i. 
329, Malone'isd. 1823; Freethinking Christian's 
Mag. it. 278 St aaq.. SSO et «rq.] J. H. 



lliomas Belsham [q.v.], the ui 
and writer, was bom at Bedford in 1753. He 
devoted his life to the support, by his pen, of 
whig principles, commencmg his career as an 
author by publishing ■ Essays, Philosophical, 
Historical, and Literary,' two vols. 1789-91. 
In 179:i he published ' Examination of an 
Appeal from the Old to the Xew Whigs,' and 
in 1793 'Remarks on the Nature and Neces- 
sity of Political Reform.' He also wrote on 
the test laws, the French revolution, the 
treaty of Amiens, and the poor laws. In 1708 
he published in two volumes, ' Memoirs of 
the Kin^ of Great Brituu of the House of 
Brunswick-Luneburg,' and this was followed 
in 1 796 by ' Memoirs of the Reign of George 
III to the Session of Parliament 1798,' in four 
volumes, a fifth and sixth volume appearing 
in 1801, faring it down to 1799. In 1798 
he published^ in two volumes, ' A History of 
Great Britain from the Revolution to the 
Accession of the House of Hanover,' sad in 
1806 all thevolumes were reissued, with two 
additional volumes, the twelve volumes ap- 
pearing under tJie titl(^ ' History of Great 
Britain to the Conclusion of the Peace of 
Amiens in 1603.' The style of Belsham is 
clear and simple, his information extensive, 
and his opinions enlightened and liberal, if 
not philosophical. He justified the Ameri* 
cans in their reeist-ance to the demands of 
England, and he was a strenuous advocate oi 
progressive political liberty. He died near 
Hammersmith 17 Nov. 1827. 



BSUON, JOHN (JL 1688), WMa catholie 
entleman, mucli esteemed on ocootiBt of 
is knowledge of hictogr « ' 
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natters. He rendered g^^^ auistance to 
White, AaBtin, Thomu Blount, John Ser- 
geant, uid aeTeral other le«jmed writers of his 
time. Re was living in 1688. Among other 
vorks he left it controversiftl treatise con- 
cerning tradition, entitled 'Tradidi Tobis.' 
[Dod<fa Chuidi Hist. iii. US.] T. C. 

BELBON, THOMAS (d. 1669), a catholic 
^lentleman, bom at Brill, the asat c^his&mily 
in Oxfordshire, studied in the English college 
at Rheims, which he left for England on 
fi April 1684. He was apprehended at Oiford 
ID the company of Oeorg« Nicola and Richard 
Yaxley, pneats, and, having been conricted on 
the charge of assisting them, he was esecnted 
on 5 Ju^ 1689. 

[Diarica of Dona; College, 201, 29S ; Dodd'a 
Cbureb Biit. ii. 151 ; Cballoner's HiniDOor; 
Frioata (1741), i. 247.] T. C. 

BELT, THOMAS (1882-1878), geologist, 

waa bom at Newcaatle-on-Tyns m 1833, and 
was educated at a private school there. From 
his early youth he waa an enthualasti 



contributed to its' TranaactionB.' Inl862he 
left England for the Australian gold-di^n^, 
and there devoted himself to geologic^ in- 
veatigations. When the goverameat expe- 
dition for croasinff the Australian continent 
was firat proposed, Belt pointed out the dan- 
gers atteudinir any attempt to travel from 
south to north, and pronuaed to make the 
journey successfuUv, with his brother sa his 
only companion, if the goTomment would 
convey them to the nortlierlj gulf of Car- 
penCaria, and let them start thence for the 
■' -^ '■ - - ■ -inofBurke's 



•outh. The disaatrous 
eipeditioninlSeiisa 
[seeBrBKE.RoiBKTO'UABa]. Inl8e2hei 
turned to this country, with a high reputation 
as a mining engineer, and soon afterwards 
proceeded to Nova Scotia as superintendent 
of the Nova Scotian Qold Company's mines. 
A few years later, while again in England, 
he examined the quarti rocks of North Wales 
in a vain search for gold. From 1868 to 1872 
he conducted the mining operations of the 
Chontales Gold Mining Company at Nica- 
ragua, and between 187S and 1876 he paid 
frequent visits to Siberia and the steppes of 
Southern Kusaia. In 1878 he went out to 



Colorado to fulfil a profeaaioual engagement, 

"enver on 21 Sept. 1878. Belt 

' of the London Qaological 



and died at Denver on 21 Sept 



Philadelphi ._ ._ 

Belt made the glacial period the chief sub- 
ject c^ Lis geologicsl atudiea, and took fiiU 
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advantage of his travels in North America 
and Ruaaia and Walea. To the action of ico 
flowing ftom the direction of Greenland ha 
ascribed the formation of the lower boulder 
clays and diluvium in Europe, and the de- 
struction of the great mammals, and jfto- 
hably of palKolithic man. On this sulgeec 
he contributed papers to the * Transactions of 
the Nova Scotian Institute ' (ii. pt. iiL 70 ^ 
pt. iv. p. 91), to the ' Qeolc^cal Magaiine' 
^T. 166), to the ■ Quarterly Journal of the 
Oeological Society ' (xxx. 463, 843, zsxiL 
80),and to the ' Quarterly Journal of Science ' 
(-.i A9A ,i; MVi tH; OAfl -.i^ n7 .fm .v 
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whirlwinds, read in 1867 before the Philo- 
sophical Institute of Victoria, was communi- 
cated by the astronomer-royal to the 'Philo. 
sophical Magnilne' (xvii. 47) for 1869. He 
was also tie author of ' Mineral Veins : an 
inquiry into theirOrigin, founded on a Study 
of the Auriferous Quarti Veins of Australia' 
(London, 1861), and 'The Naturalist in 
Nicaragua : a narrative of a residence at the 
Otold Minea of Ohontalee, and Joumeya in 
the Savannahs and Foresla' ^London, 1874). 
In these works Belt proves himself a carefiil 
observer of Eootogical and botanical, as well 
aa of geolt^cal, ^enomena. 

[Wright's Mvmoii' of Thomaa Belt in Hatnral 
Hiat. Traniactiona of Northumberland, DnrhiLni, 
and Nsweantlp-on-TynB, voL vii. ; Qaarterly 
Journal of Scianee, January 187S; informBliiul 
from Anthony Belt, Em).] S. L. L. 

BELTa GEORQE FREDERICK 
(1777-1841),Lancasteiherald, waa for many 
Tears employed in the oEGce of the Qarter 
king of arms. He became ffentleman usher 
of the scarlet rod of the order of the Bath, 
and Brunswick herald in 1814, in si 
to Sir Isaac Heard. In 1813 he n 
tary to the mis4j*n sent to inveat the Empe- 
ror of Russia with the order of the Garl«r, 
and in 1814 he perfonned a similar office at 
the investiture of the Emperor of Austria. 
After being portcullis pursuivant from 1817 
to 1822 he was appointed Lancaster herald. 
In 1826 he was made a companion of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphio order, of which 
order he waa honoured with knighthood in 
1836. Mr. Belti, who was an executor for 
the widow of David Garrick, vrrote a memoir 
of Mrs. Gairick in the ' Geiitlaiian's Maga- 
aine ' for Norembec 1822, and he cootriboted 
papera on archnologieal subjects to the ' Gen- 
tleman's Hagaiine (lB22),tothe'Retrospeo- 
tive Review'^ (182S), and to vols, xxv., uvLi., 
andzzviii. of the ' Archteologia oftbeSocieiy 
of Antiquaries (1833-^). Many of the ela- 
bcnvte pedigrees in Sir K. C. Hoftre'e ' Histoij 
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of South Wiltshire ' were compiled hy him. 
In 18&1 he published, in ui octavo volume, 
' A Reriew of the Cbandos Peerage Cam, ad- 
judicated 1803, and of the pretenaiona of Sir 
Samuel Egerton Brrdges, Bart., to designate 
himself par Legem TeireB Baron Chsndot of 
Sudelej, in which the emptineas of thoee pre- 
tensions is shown. His only other work waa 
insuedin 1841, under the title of 'Memorials 
of the Order of the Garter, from ita Founda- 
tion to the Present Time.' He was engaged 
in this work during many years, and only sur- 
Tired ita publication by a few months. He 
was attacked by his last illneMwhile on atour 
on the continent, and died ftt Basle 23 Oct. 
l&tl, aged about 64, and was interred in the 
cemetery of the parish of St. Pet«r there. 
(0™t.MHg,J«nii«i7lg*3,p. 107-] C.W.8. 

BELZONI, GIOVANNI BAPTISTA 

(1778-1823), actor, engineer, uid traveller, 
was bom at Padua in 1778. His father was 
% Komui barber, and it was at Rome that 
Giovanni was educated, as he tells us him- 
self, for mooostic orders. The French in- 
Twion, however, in 1798, aeems to have 
unsettled the young man's mind, and at the 
beginning of Uie present century he started 
upon a career of enterprise and adventure 
wbich has few parallels even iu the annals 
of discovery. Belzoni come to England in 
1803 to Beelc his fortune. Ha was then a re- , 
marksbla figure, six feet seven inches high and 
broad in proportion, with winning manners 
and a decidedly handsome countenance fas 
may be seen in the portrait prefized to the 
quarto edition of his 'Narrative *). His per- 
sonal charms soon brought him an English 
consort of Amaionian proportions, and the gi- 
ganticpairsetaboutearningtheirliving. Bel- 
lonihadevidently made away with any funds 
humayhavebrought with him toEngland,for 
he was reduced to exhibiting; feats of strength 
in company with his wifa in the streets and 
■t the fairs of London, until he obtained an 
engagement at Astley'a Koyal Amphitheatre, 
where be acted the r3Ui of Apollo and 
Hercules with auccees. There is a sketch in 
tha British Hueeum(£%id(^r«H^e;b, vol liv.) 
of the booth in which Belzoni performed at 
Camberwell and Bartholomew Lin in 1803, 
which indicates that he tootc to the boards 
immediately on his arrival in E^land. Pre- 
•pntlv he turned to a more scientific pursuit, 
whicli afterwards served him in good 8te«d 
in I^gypt. He had studied hydraulics at 
Rome, and had invented some improvements 
jn w^er-engines. These he now exhibited 
in varions parts of England, but still found 
it necessary on occasion to (oU back on those 
feats of strennth of which h« was past- 
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master. Hercules laden with ponderoni 
leaden burdens, however, proved on exhaust- 
ing r3le, and the actor-engmeer tried a change 
of scene in a tour in Spain and Portugal, 
where he personated Samson. 

At last, in 1815, he found himself In Egypt, 
where he was to immoTtsliBe his name by some 
of the earliest and most important diacoveriet 
of the present century. Whether he ingm- 
tiated himself by tumbling or merely by his 
insinuating manner is not clear, but Belioni 
obtained an order from the pasha, Hohommed 
Aly, to erect one of his improved hydraulic 
machinw in the viceregal garden at Sbubra 
near Cairo. Then as now, however, im- 
provements in irrigation met with but scanty 
recognition in I^ypt, and the fellaheen were 
uuiveieally opposed to an innovation of 
which they could only understand the draw> 
hacks. But the introduction to the Egyptian 
authorities proved of more lasting service to 
Belioni than his pump did to the pasha. At 
the recommendation of Burckhardc, and with 
funds supplied by Mr. Henry Salt, the British 
eouBul'general, ne was shortly afterwards 
fl816)employedonthediiBcult task of remov- 
ing the colossal granite bust of Bsmeees H, 
commonly known as the ' Young Memnon, 
from Thebes to shipboard for transport to the 
British Museum. It is now the most promi- 
nent olriect in the central saloon of the mu- 
seum, wn ich is indeed full of objects purchased 



from Mr. Salt and to a laive 
covered by BeUoni. The next four years' 
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full of valuable work. Belzoni had acquired a 
remarkable influence over the peasants by 
reason of his great strength and portentous 
height, and, aided by Mr. Salt's liberality, he 
now button a series of journeys which noona 
whodid not know the people well oouldhave 
successfuUv' accomplished. He penetrated 
aa far south as the Second Cataract, and exoa- 



of Rameeee U at Ahu-Simhel (fpaamboul) ; 
he continued his explorations at Eainali 
rrhebes) ; he crossed over to the Valley of 
the Tombfl of the Kings in the Libyan moun- 
tains, and opened (1817) the famous grotto- 
sepulchre of Seti L, which is still known to 
every tourist aa ' Balzoni's Tomb,' and found 
the heautiful alabaster saroophsgus which 
was purchased by Sir John Soane for 2,00CU:, 
and IB to thisday exhibited in the museum in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. With the same happy 
instinct for discovery which always led him 
to find theway into nnexplored monnmenta, 
Belzoni next lighted upon the entrauoe to 
the second pyramid of Oiieh, which aver 
since the time of Herodotus had been sup- 
posed to contain no interior chambers, but 
wherein the discoverer found the mom now 
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known bT)ii«iuiiie,BQdiuittheun!opluigaB 
of tha bmlder, King Khaira (Chephren), con- 
taining bonet whicb Belxoni believed to be 
those of the founder, but which proved to 
be those at %a oi. Among other feata of 
diacovwy Belzoni eroteed the es«t«n) detert 
from near Esn6 to the abore of the Red Sea, 
and identified the mine of Berenice, and, on 
the west, visited Luke Mceria and reached 
the Lesser Oasis, which he erroneously took 
to be that of Ammon. 

On bis return to Europe in 1819 he re- 
visited bis native cit^, and the Paduona 
Htruck a gold medal in cominamoiation of 
bis discoveriea. The medal is to be seen at 
the British Museum, and lias for the device 
two statues of Sekbet, with the inscriptions : 
' Ob donum patri* grata inwcciii.' (in re- 
ference to a gift of atatnes which BL<lioni 
had made tohi8nativecity),Bnd '10 BAPT 
BELZONI Patavino qui Cephrenis -^yttr , 
midem Apidisq. Theb. sepulcrnm primus , 
aperuit et urbemBerenicia, Nubiie etLibfm i 
mon. impavide detexit.' Upon his arrival in I 
Elngland he constructed a facsimile model of 
two cbamhen of the tomb of Seti from 
drawings and wax impressions which he had 
taken on the spot, and exhibited it with suc- 
ceeaattheEgyptianHall. The ahillinK guide 
books of 1820 and 1821, sold to visitors to 
this show, are preeerved in the British Mu- 
seum. In 1820 Mr. Hurray published the 
'Narrative of the Operations and Recent 
Discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples. 
Tombs, and Excavations in Egypt and Nuoia, 
with an atlas of 44 plates. The narrative 
ia written in a simple and broken but veiy 
effective style, and^ as the first contribution 
to English research in Egypt, was received 
with wide interest. Three editions were 
pnbliabed before 182S, and the work was re- 
printed in Brussels in 1836. Belioni also 
prepared a set of coloured drawings of the 

C'ntings on the wall of Seti's tomb which 
presented to the Duke of Suaaex, and thin 
curious work is nreeerved in the British 
Museum. In 1B22 the model of Seti's tomb 
was exhibited at Paris, where, however, it 
attracted little attention ; and the discoverer, 
thirsting for fresh fieldi, aet out in the 
autumn of 1823 on a voyage of exploration 
to Umbuktu, in the hope of tracing the 
source of the Niger, which he suspected 
would be found united with that of the 
Nile. The patriarchal firm of Brims of 
Alexandria assisted him with funds for this 
porpoae. and, after a vain attempt to obtain 
permission from the Emperor of Morocco to 
paat through hit dominKois, Belioni deter- 
mined to begin his journey from Oa^ Coast, 
and at once «nt«rM into uegotiatuma with 
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the King of Benin to gun leave to traveraO 
his kiiudom as far as Hausa on the road to 
Timbuktu. Everything was satisfactorily 
arranged, and Belioni, in native dress, at- 
t«ndod by a guide aimed with the king's 
cane and authority, was on his way, when 
be waa att&cked hy dysentery, and died on 
3 Dec. 18^, at Gato in Benin, where a 
simple inscription marks his grave boieath a 
apreadii:^ tree. 

Bebomwas no scholar, but as adiacorerer 
he stands in the fint rank. His important 
ezcavations in Egypt paved the way for the 
later explorations of Bonomi, Wilhinaon, 
Lepaiua, and Mariette. Personally he waa 
brave, ardent in the cause of discovery, in- 
genious and full of reaource, and very tier- 
severing in working out any scheme he bad 
entered upon. His character was gentle, aa 
a giant a usually ia ; he was truatworthy and 
honourable, but unduly suspicious of others. 
The jealou^ he diaplayed towards his bene- 
&ctor, Mr. Selt, was not creditable to theman; 
allowed that Belioni was eccentric, 
and bis apparent ingratitude waa not typical 
of hia character in generaL Wben his orig-in 
and Sret atepe in life are considered, it must 
be allowed tW he ia oneof the moat striking 
and intereatingfigures in the history of eastern 

[Balioei's Frefiuw to ihe Narrative of Opnu- 
tionsj Hall'aUt'g of Henry Salr.i. 460, ii. l-«4, 
29S tt.; Anuual S«sister, Ixvi. 302-4 i Peony 
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BEN, BASE, BENE, BESSKF, ot 
BIOBT, JAMES (d. 1332), biahop of St. 
Andrews, was trained from his youth for the 
church. As archdeacon of St. Andrews he 
was sent to France in 1326, along with three 
other dignitaries, to renew an offensive and 
defensive alliance with that country. In tha 
original document his name occurs as Bene i 
he ia subsequently mentioned aa Sir Jamea 
Bane ; by Fordun he is called Jacobus Be- 
nedicti; while the name on bis tombstone 
was Jacobus dominus de Binrt. On 19 June 
1328 he was elected by the canons to the 
bishopric of St. Andrews, in aucceaaion to 
Bishop Lamberton, the other namepropoaed 
beinr that of Sir Alexander Kinninmouth, 
archdeacon of Lothian. The bishops of St. 
Andrews were accustomed to officiate at 
the coronation of tha Scottish kings, but 
Bishop Ben was the first to perform tha 
ceremony of anointing them by special au- 
thority of the pope. This be did in dM oaM 
of David II and hia queen Johanna at ScotM 
in 1331. In Lyon's 'History of St. Ajh 
drews' (i. 12) tliere i* k oagj ofkiv***''**'* 
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iMoed hj Biahop Ben from InchmurtAh (noW 
Smiddy Green, a f«v milei soatb of St. An- 
dram oa Pitmilljbum), where the biabopa 
then hAd their residence, i^;amBt the Cknying 
AWAj of stottea from the rock next tha sea on 
the north side of the cathednl church. In 
this document the bUhoi^s nune occnn u Sir 
Jama* de Bane. Soon uter tba otnonation of 
David he 700 made chamberlain of Scotland : 
bat on ita invaaion hy Edward BaJiol and 
the diainheritad barons he fled to Bruges in 
Flaudera, where he died 3S Sept. 1332. He 
waa buried inthe abbey of thecanona regular 
of Eckchot or Akewood, where a tomb was 
erected to him with the following inacrip- 
tjon : ' Hie Jacet bou» memoriie Jacobus do~ 
ininuB de Biurt, epiacopua Sti Andrea in 
Bcotia, noatm isligionia, ^ui ohiit anno Do- 
mini miUesimo tncentMimo trigeeimo ae- 
eundo, Tigeaimo aecundo die Septembria. 
Orate pro eo.' 

[Foidmi'a Seotiehron. ; Tbsinai'a Tat. Hon, 
Htb. at Soot. pp. 344, S4fi ; Mem. Scot CoU. 
Farii; CnwAird'a Utm of tha OfflMra of State 
in SeotUnd, i. 286 ; Biahop Oordon'a Eeclaai- 
aadal Chconiela of Scotlaid, i. 189-9S.] 

BERAZBOH, CHARLES (1767 F-1794), 
nrtrait and hiatorical painter, the aon 01 
Pet«r Paul Benaiech [q. yj, was bom in 
London about 1767, In 1782, at the ago 
of fifteen, he went to Borne, and on hia way 
hfme atajed for a time in Paris, where he 
ttudied under Qreute, and witneeied the 
ontbnmk of the French Rerolntion. Thia 
eventful period fumiahed him with the sub- 
jects of loor pictures bj which he became 
known ; ' The Addreas of Louis XVI at the 
Bar of the National Convention,' ' The Se- 
earalion of Louis XVX from hia Family,' 
'The last Interview between Louis XVI and 
bis Family,' and ' Louis XVI ascending the 
Scaffold.' Theee have been engraved by 
Lnigi SchiavonettL He painted alao ' The 
last Interview between uharlea I and hia 
Children,' engraved by T. Gaugain, as well 
as some aubjects from tlie poets and several 
good portraits. He was a member of the 
Florentine Academy, and exhibited at the 
Boval Academv in London in theye«ra 1790 
and 1791. He lihewise engraved a few 
plates in aqnatint, including the 'Couroone' 
ment de la Bositee,* in which he attempted 
to imitate tbe manner of Debucourt, and 
also aome portraits after himself as well as 
two of Henry IV, king of France, and Sullr, 
after Ponibus, which are signed with the 
fictitious name of Frieaelheun. He died 
in London in the summer of 1794, in thi 
twenty-aerentli tbsi of hia ag«. 

[BadciH*^ Dutionaiy of Aitlib^ 187B| 



Meyar'a AllgemwiiM Efinitlei^Lsiikan, 1873, 
Ac, iii. 501 ; Portalia and Bjraldi'a Oravauia 
dn Dix-bnitMme flikU, 1B80-.3, i. IfiS.I 

BENAZBCH, PETER PAUL (1744 P- 
1783 F), line-eneraver, is taid to have been 
bom in England about the year 1744. Be 
was a pupil of Francis Vivarte, and worked 
aa a draughtsman and engraver both in 
London and in Paris, His engravings are 
tastefully executed, and cgnsist chiefly of 
landacapea and marine aubjects, the Mat 
being those after Dietrich and Joseph Vemet. 
He engraved alsoa aeries of anatomical plate^ 
a set of seven scenes &r>m the Seven Years 
War, and, in conjunction with Canot, four 
plates of engafementa between the Eugliah 
and French fleets, after Francis Swaine. 
Besides these he engraved ' Peasants playinv 
at Bowls,' af^r Adriaan van Ostade, and 
views in England afrer Chatelain and Brooks, 
The year of his death is not known, but his 
lateat dated plate is ' The Tomb of Viigil,' 
after Hugh Dean, engraved in 1783. 

[Bedgrave's Dictionaiy of Artists, 187S ; 
Hoar's AUgamaioea Knnatlei^Laiikon, IB73, 
Ac, iii. MO-l ; Portalia and Biialdi's Qrarenrs 
dn Qix-hoitifana tlikle, 18SO-3, i, 167.1 

B.E.O. 

BENBOW, JOHN 0853-1702), tico- 
admiial, was the son of William Bnibow, a 
tanner of Shrewsbury, and nephew of that 
Captun John Benbow who, having served 
with some distinction in the parliuientary 
army, went over to the ToyaIist« after the 
death of tbe king, and, being taken prisoner 
at the battle of Worcester, was tried by 
court-martial and abot, 16 Oct. lefil (OwnT 
and Buxbwit'b Sitt. <^ SAnwtbiay, i. 409 ; 



■corded by Fartiidge, the a8tToI(»er,ss noon. 

1 10 March 1652-3 (^^ertoii MS. 2378, f. 
29ij. 

Of Benbow'a early youth there are no 
authentic accounts, but the fact of his father 
having been a tanner gives credit to the local 
tradition tbat he was apprenticed to a butcher, 
from whose shop he ran away to sea. On 
SO April 1678, he entered aa a maatei'a mate 
on board the Rupert, fitting out at Ports- 
mouth under the command of Captain Her- 
bat, afterwarda Earl of Torrinoton. In the 
Rnpert he went out to the Mediterranean, 
was engaged in some amait actions with 
Algerine corsairs, and so far won on the good 
wm of Captun Herbert, the aecimd in oohh 
mand of the aquadronttliat be (ditained from 
him his promotion aa master of tba Nonanch, 
IS June 1079 (AvAeoby iiiycrt «mI JTmi- 
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niek;Loffof NotuucA), The Nonsuch oon- 
tinued M T&ogier and on the African cowt, 
nnder tha succeagiTe command of Booke, 
miovell, and Whaler, then youuf; captains. 
Whaler died early, but Herbert, Uooke, and 
Uliorell were afl«rwardBable to testify to their 
high opinion of Benbow, and to push his for- 
tune. On B April 1031 the Nonsuch captured 
an Algerine cruiser which had been engaged by 
and had beaten olf the Adventure, commanded 
bv Captain Booth ; and it would seem that the 
Nonsuch's men indulged in rude witticismc 
at ihe expense of the Adventure's. Benbow 
rupeated some of these, reflecting on Captain 
Booth's conduct, which coming to Booth's 
knowledge, be brought Benbow to a court- 
martial, and the fault beinff proved, with the 
saving clause that hu had ' only repeated 
those words after another,' Benbow was sen- 
tenced to forfeit three months' pay, ' to be 
diRposed of for the use of the wounded men 
on board the Adventure ;' and likewise to 'ask 
Captain Booth's pKrdon on board his Majesty's 
ship Bristol, declaring that he had no mui- 
cious intent in speaking those words ; all the | 
commanders being present, and a boat's crew 
of each ship's company * (Minulei of the 
mart-martial, 20 April IftSl. The three 
months' pay, amounting to 12/. 16*., appears 
dulv checked against his name in the Non- 
such's pay-book). 

In the IbUowing August Capt«in Wheler 
was superseded by Captain Wrenn, and on 
9 Nov. 1681 the Nonsuch was paid off. 
Benbow for a time disappears ; it u likely 
enough that he returned to the merchant ser- 
vice, and that in 1686 he owned and com- 
manded a ship named the Benbow frigate, in 
the Levant trade, and that in her he made a 
■tout and successful defence against aSallee 
rover. The story that be cut off and salt«d 
down the heads of thirteen Moors who were 
slain on the Benbow's deck, that he carried 
these trophies into Cadii, and displayed them 
to the magistrates in orde; to claim head- 
money, is not in itself improbobte, though 
told with much cnitesque exag^tsratiou 
(Campbell, Liva» qftAe AdmiraU, ni. 335), 
and is to some extent corroborated by the 
oxtstence of a Moorish skull-cap, made of 
finely plaited cane, mounted in silver, jind 
bearing the inscription, 'The first adventure 
of Captain John Bonbo, and ^ft to Richard 
RidUv, 1687.' Ridley was Die huabuud of 
one of Benbow's sisters, and sixty years ago 
the skull-cap was still in the possession of his 
dHMendanta (Owbf and Blakbwi.i, ii. 392). 
Benbow did not re-enter the navy till after 
the revolution, and his Srst recorded commis- 
sion, dated 1 June 1089, was as third lieu- 
tenant of the Eliiabijtli, uf 70 guns, then com- 
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manded by Captain (afterwards Sir Darid) 
Mitchell. On 20 Sept. he was appointed cap- 
tain of the York, 70 guns ; on 26 Oct. waa 
transferred to theBonaventore, 60guns;and 
again on 12 Nov. to the Britannia. We may 
assume that he owed this rapid promotion to 
his former capttun. Admiral Herbert, whoM 
star was at this time in the ascendant ; and 
it is almost allowable to conjecture that, 
during the critical months of the revolation, 
he had been in Herbert's service, and had 

fUoted the fleet which landed William lUin 
brbay. 

From the Britannia Benbow was appointed 
master attendant of Chatham dockyard ; 
early in March 1689-90 he was removed to 
Deptford in the same capacity, and he con- 
tinued to hold that office for the next sic 
although frequently relieved from ita 
and employeil on particular servio«. 
immer of 1690 he was master of tlw 
n, bearing the flag of Lord Torring- 
acted as master of the fleet before 
and during the unfortunate battle offBeachy 
Head. In the court-martial held on 1 Dec. 
Benbow's evidence told strongly in favour of 
the admiral^ and no doubt contributed largely 
*~ his acqiuttal, though it was not sufficient 
convince the king, or to turn the verdict 
of posterity in his favour [see HEBBEBTf 
ABTUint, Lord Torrington]. B«nbow was 
still in the Sovereign during the summer of 
1691, and in the summer of 1692 was again 
master of the fleet under Admiral Russell, on 
board the Britannia, and had his shara in the 

C' Bs of Qarfleur and La Htwue. It had 
already ordered that whilst he was 
serving afloat fais pay as master was to be 
made up to that of master attendantatDept- 
order was now issued for him to 
be pud as master attendant in addition to bis 
y as master, presumably in direct acknow- 
[gment of special uirvices in the conduct of 
the fleet (Admiralty Minutu, 14 Aug. 1691, 
12 Feb. 1691-2, 16 Oct. 1692). 

In Sept. 1693 Benbow was again appointed 
away from his dockyard to command a flotilla 
of tiomb-vessels and firesbips ordered to at- 
tack St. Malo. The bombardment began on 
the evening of ]6Nov., and continued, tiiongh 
with frequent intermissions, till the even- 
ing of the 19th, when a lai^ fireship was 
sent in. It was intended to lay this veoael 
alongside the town walls ; but she took tha 
ground atsomu little distance, where she waa 
set on fire. Even so the damage done was 
cottsiderable. Benbow himself was much 
dissatisfied with the result, and brought tha 
commander of one of the bomb-veasals to ft 
court martial fbrdisohadtencein not going in 
cloau ; he was not, however, abU to procure 
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ftmavictkm. InSeptemberld&lhewMagain 
appointed to • simiW flotUlk intended to act 
■igsimt Dunkirk. The bomb-Tesaels were 
to be mipported by ft number of wMialled 
auwbine*, invented bj one Meester, an entfi- 
BMT. ThejwouldEeem to have been ezplo- 
MTe fiteelups, aimiljiF to, but imaller than, 
the one triod at St. Malo in the Bumiuer. The 
attacking squadron waa covered b^ the fieet 
from the Downs, commanded hj Sir Clowdia- 
ley Shovell, and the attempt waa made on 
12 and 18 Sept. No result, however, waa oV 
tainad. The French had blocked the entrance 
to the port, and, the weather having set in 
■tormy, the fleet and the flotilla returned to 
the Downa. In the following summer it waa 
Teaolved to make a further attempt with 
tbeda machines. Benbow was u^un ap- 
pointed to the command of the bomb-veSBeu, 
which, tupported bv the EoKlish and Dutch 
fleet under Admirals Lord Berkeley and Van 
Almonde, appeared off St. Malo on 4 Joli^, 
and immediately opened Are. They kept this 
up till dark, renewed it the next morning, 
and continued it till evening, when they drew 
off', without any decisive result, several houses 
having been knocked down or set on fire, 
whilst on the side of the assailants some of 
the bomb-vesaela ware shattered or sunk. In 
a council of war held the neit day it was 
resolved that as much had been done as could 
be hoped for. Benbow, with the bomb- 
Tessda and some frigates, was sent along the 
eoaat to attack OranTille, which he shelled 
for ume honrs, alamuns, but not seriously 
iniaring, the inhabitants (P.£0..ffOTne Office 
(AdmiraUy) Meeordt, iz. ; Brit. Mv*. AAcUt. 
JfS. ai4M,ff.Sgatseq.). In the ftirther at- 
tackaonthefVeuchooastduringthatr ~ 



' Benbow is quitting bis ship,' wrote Lord 
Berkeley on y& July. ' I cannot imagine the 
reason. JEIe pretends sickness, but I think it 
is only fbigneil.' And on the 28th he again 
'wrote: 'As to Captain Benbow, I know of 
no difference between him and me, nor have 
wa had an^. He has no smalt oblivion to 
me, but being called in some of the fbclish 

Cted papers " the &moua Captain fien- 
," I suppose has put him a httle out of 
himself and haa made him play the fool, aa 
I guess, in some of his letters. I will not 
faTther now particularise this business, but 
time wiU show I have not been in the 
wrong, unless being too kind to an ungrate- 
ful man.' Notwithstanding this, however, 
Boibow'a conduct was warmly approved of; 
the admiralty ordered him ' to be paid aa 
ittar-adniral during the time he has been 
employed thia sununeron the coast of France 
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. . , aa a reward for hia eood service' 
(Mvmt«*, 13 Sept. 169S), and early in tha 
following spring gave him the rank aa welL 
In May 1696 he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the squadron before Dunkirk, and 
was ordered to stretch as &r to the north- 
ward as be thought ' oonvenient for the int«^ 
eepting of Bart^ squadron and protecting the 
Engliui and Dutch trades expected homa 
northabout' The orders to look out for Bart 
were ropeated more than once (Mixatai, 
IS MaVj 29 July), but Benbow's efibrtswera 
unavB^ing. In the middle of September he 
did, indeed, manage to get a distant view of the 
object of his search, but Bart easily escaped 
into Dunkirk. Benbow, on learning this, re- 
turned to the Downs, and in December waa 
appointed to command the squadron in the 
Soundings for the protection of the. home- 
ward-bound trade. He continued on thia 
service till the peace, when, with very short 
rest, he was (9 March 1607-8) appointed 
commander-in-chief of the king's ships in the 
West Indies, with special orders to hunt 
down the pirates. Hia sailing was delayed 
till November, and he did not reach Barba- 
does till February of the next year, 1(198-9. 
Thence be proceeded towards the Spanish 
main, and, 1^ a threat of blockading Carta- 

ftna, induced the governor to restore twa 
ngUsh merchant ships which he had de- 
tained to form pert oi a projected expedi- 
tion against the Scotch colony at Diuien. 
Benbow's action virtually put an end to 
this, and preserved the colonists for the time. 
This result would seem to have bem dia- 
pleeaing to the home ^vemment, and in 
June strinoent ordera were sent out to Ben- 
bow and the governors in the West Indies 
' not to assist the Scotch colony in Darien ' 
(Adin. Mm. 21 June 1609). The rest of 
the year waa occupied in ineffectual efforts to 
persuade or constrain the Spanish comman- 
danta at Porto Bello^ or St. Domingo, to re- 
store some ships which had been seiiad for 
illicit trading, and in a vain attempt to in- 
duce the Danish governor of St. Thomaa'a 
to give up some pirates who had sheltered 
themselves under the Danish flag. Ha after- 
wards ranged along the coast of North 
America aa far as Newfoundland, scaring the 
pirates away for the time, but failing to cap- 
ture any, and towards the summer of 1700 
he returned to England. He waa almoat im- 
mediately appointed to the command in the 
Downa, ana continued there through the 
spring and summer of 1701, when he served 
for some months as vice^miral of the blue, 
in the grand fleet under Sir GeoiveBooke, and 
waa then again sent to the 'W^st Indie* aa 
ider-io-dwt He aiiiT«d at Barbft* 
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doea on 3 Nov., «nd proceeded by vaaj stages 
to Junuca, where & French ^t ww ex- 
pected. For serendmonthg Benbow remained 



Bhortlj siterwards proceeded for a 
the coaat of Hintaniolft. In August he re- 
ceived newa of the French squadron having 
gaae U> Cartagena and Porto Bello. Ou 
19 Aug. be sighted it in the neighbourhood 
of Santa Harta. It consisted of four ships of 
from 60 to 70 guns ; one of 30, a transport, 
and four small frigates, all under the com- 
mand of M. du GaBse. The English force 
consisted of seven ships of from 60 to 70 guns, 
but was much scattered, and the oomman' 
ders showed no great alacrity in closing. It 
■waa late in the afternoon before the ships 
were 1^ anv ooUectsd order, and a partial en- 
gagement, lasting for about a coui^e of hours, 
was put an end to by nightfall. The admiral 
in the Breda, of 70 guns, closely followed by 
Caplun W^ton in the Ruby, of 60 guns, 
kept company with the Frencli all night, and 
was well up with them at daybreak ; but the 
other ships did not close during the whole 
day. The 21st and three following days 
brought no more resolution to the different 
captains of the aquadron. Walton only, and 
Vincent of the i almouth, supported the ad- 
miral in his continued attempts to bring 
Bu Caaae to action, and for some time these 
three sustained the fire of the whole French 



ordered to make the beat of her v 
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BoyaL Early on the morning of the 24th 
Benbow's right leg was shattered by a chain- 
shot. He was carried below, but as soon as 
the wound was dressed he had himself taken 
up on to the quarter-deck. Captain Kirkby 
of the Defiance came on board and urged him 
to give up the chase. All the other captains 
being summoned on board concuned in this; 
they even put their opinion on paper ; and 
the admir^ was thus compelled to return 
to iracaaica. There be ordMed a court mar- 
tial to be assembled. Captains Kirkby of 
the Defiance, and Wade of the Greenwich, 
were condemned to be shot, and Captain Con- 
st able of the Windsor to be cashiered. Captain 
Hudson of the Fendennis died before the 
trial; Captain Vincent of the Falmouth, and 
Captain Fogg of the fiag^^bip, who had signed 
the protest, were siupended aurlug the queen's 
pleasure. Kirkby and Wade were snot on 
board the Bristol m Plymouth Sound, 16 April 
1703 [see Aoios, Epwum]. The adyural 
had mccnmbad to hit wonnd Mine months 
earlier. HediedatFortItoyaIon4Nov.I703, 
•ndwaa buriad in the duncel of St. Andnw'a 
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Church, Kinf^ston, where a slab of bine slate 
still marks his grave (Dhnni, CVuem of tha 
St. George {\^2\f.^). The inscription on 
this is curiously inaccurate. It describes Ben- 
bow as admiral of the white — he was, in fact, 
at the time of his death vice-admiral of the 
blue ; it ovenrtatee his age by two years, and 
it emblazons as his the anns of a family with 
which he had no connection (Owek and 
BUIEW4T, ii. 391). There is no record of 
the author of this inscription, but the mis- 
takes show that it must have been written, 
probably at a considerable time after the ad- 
miral's death, by some one ignorant of naval 
distinctions, not intimately acquainted with 
the admiral, and yet desirous of exalting lus 
social status. All this seems to point to Mr, 
Calton, the husband of Benbovrs daughter, 
whoae extraordinary misrepresentations to 
Dr. Campbell have been sufficiently exposed 
by the authors of the 'Histon of Shrewsbury.' 

The exact narration of Benbow's history 
may cause some wonder as to his high repu- 
tation. For in no one instance where he com- 
manded was any success over the enemy 
obtained, and his engagement withDuCasse 
was the most disgraceful event in our naval 
records. He fought indeed bravely ; but in a 
commander-in-chief mere pereouat bravery 
goes for very little, and it was pointed out ti 
the time that it was the admiral's plain duty 
to have at once superseded and confined tlia 
false-hearted officers {Bwxvvir, 598). Nor 
isitclearthatthe mutmy — for it was nothiitf 
less — was not lai^ly due to hisown wautoi 
temper and tact. Kirkby and the others were 
officers of good repute, and of good service. 
There are very good grounds for believing 
that their dissection was personal to Ben- 
bow. The admiral, who is described as 'an 
honest rough seaman,' is said to have treated 
' Captain Kirkby, and the rest of the gentle- 
men, a little briskly at Jamaica, when be 
found them not quite so ready to obey hia 
orders as he thought was their duty ' (Cam p- 
BELL, ii. 34) ; and we may very well believe 
that this ' brisk treatment ' administeted by 
an ' honest rough seaman ' meant a good deal 
of coarse language. This is the view which 
seems to meet the facts of the case ; and 
though it does not lessen the guilt of the cap- 
tuns, it does check our sharing in the traj^- 
tional admiration of the admiral who goaded 
them to crime. 

Benbow appears to have married early ; hit 
wife's name was Hartho, and be bad several 
children ; three son* and two danghtan ai« 
naned{OwnrandBLaKBWAT,ii.38l),bDttha 



dates (1679, 1680, 1061) aaaigned to the birth 
of the three eldest eorrBspono with 
of Benbow'i MTviea in tlw U 



with the period 
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be comet, tmlew we suppow th&t his wife 
■ccompaiiied him an board the ahip, which ii 
buelj possible. The sona all died joimK and 
umnamed. Martha, tha eldest daugbter, 
waa twice married, and died in 1719. The 
younseat, Catharine, eaid to have been bom 
m 1667, married in 1709 Mr. Paul Calton, of 
HLltan, in Berkshire. Mention is also made 
of a aister Eleanor, bom 7 July 1646, who 
married Samuel Hind, a jpocer in Shrew»- 
biuy, and died 24 Maj 17M, and of another 
•ister, Elizabeth, who married Richard Rid- 
ler, possibly a companion of Benbow in some 
of has early adTentures. 

ETttljn bas ent«Ted in his diary, under date 
1 June 1696, that he had let lus bouae at 
Deptfbrd ' for three years to Vice (««) Admi- 
ral Benbow, with condition to keep up the 
gsrdena ; ' utd in a letter of 16 Jan. 1IM6-7, 
complained that having ' let his home to Cap- 
tain (fie) Benbow, he had the mortification 
of seeing every day mnch of his former 
labours and expense there impairing for want 
ofamorepolitetenant.* As, however, during 
the neater part of this time, Raar-kdmiral 
Benbow was employed looking for Jean Bart, 
the n^lect was not due to him individually. 
The a£)^n>l himaelf is always spoken of as a 
man of most temperate habits, and who was 
never seen disguiaed in drink (Owbn and 
Blikewii, u. S9S n.). His portrait bv Sir 
Oodfre]^ Kneller, formerly at Hampton CSjurt, 
is now in the Fainted Hall at Oreenwicb,to 
which it was presented by George IV in 
1824. It representa a man of lithe figure, 
dark complexion, and cleaiHsut features, very 
different &om the idea we might othrawise 
form of one so specially described as ' a rough 

rOlBrial iattsiB and othor doeoments in tha 
Public Record Office ; Bnrchstt's Naval History ; 
Lsdiard's Naval History ; Baron du Cana'a 
li'Amiral du Caaae (ISTfl), 357 : Chamock (Biog. 
Nav. ii. 133) coutnbntfe some iDtarseting aad 
onginal matter ; but the family and early liiatory 
he has merely repeated from tha memoir in 
CampbsU's Livsa of the Admir&li, or in the Blog. 
Britanniea, vhieh profesi^ to b« written firam 
materiali supplied by BaDbov's >an-in'lBW, iiz. 
Calton. But Mr. Calton 's information isutterly 



quoted and reqnotad times irithoat number, but 
only from this copy of an alli^ed traoHtation. 
giieo by Mr. Calton to Dr. Campbell, and flret 
pnbliiilied by him. We have no acffluut of the 
original letter; no one — exeept Calton— has ever 
pretended to have seen it. The substance of it 
is utterly opposed to all Frenrh history and 
to French nature. It ma; pnsslbly be a garbled 
•xtraet, though there is no reason to ini^ase that 
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; but nothing in verbal critleisin can be mors 
occtain than that a French original of the letter, 
aa puUished, uevar exiseed. &thariD« Benbow, 
who married Mr. Calton, was certainly not more 
than flfteao years old at the time of her fntber'a 
death. From his constant ssrrice she, penonally, 
could have known very little about him, and *M 
did not marry for seven ytars aflerwardsi it is 
therefore not to be wondered a( that Calton waa 
entirely ignciaQt of his father-in-law's early 
Areor, or very humble antecedents. But that hs 
should devote himsalf to foisting on Campbell's 
credulity a romance, of which the greater part has 
not even a subatratum of fact, and that this 
romance shunld have been very gansrally accepted 
aa truth, are not the least curious of the many 
enrioastiunascoauscted withBanbow'shistoTy.] 
3.K.L. 
BENBOW, JOHN (1681 P-1708), travel- 
ler, son of Vice-admiral John Benboltr [q. v.], 
was, on S9 June 1696, appointed a volunteer 
on board their Majeetiea' ship Northumber- 
land. He did not, however, remain long in 
the navy, and in February 1700-1 sajled for 
the East Indies as fourth mate of the Do- 
grave merchant ship. As his bther was at 
this time commander-in-chief in the Downs, 
and was a few months later appointed com- 
mandei^in-chief in the West Indies, and thus 
had it in his power to advance him in the navy, 
it is difficult to avoid the condueion that there 
was some breach between the two. The De- 
grave, a ship of 700 tons, duly arrived in Ben- 
gal, wheretheceptain and first matedied; and 
thus, in ordinary course, Benbow was second 
mato when she etaited for her homeward 
voyage. In going out of the river the ship 
grounded heavily, and though she was got 
offwithootdifEcultv, and, as it waa believed, 
without damage, sue waa scarcely well to 
sea, with a fresh northerly monsoon, before 
she was found to be leakine badly. With 
the pumps going constantly they reached 
Mauritius in a couple of months, but with 
a ringular rashness started again for the Capo 
without having even discovered the lealc. 
The ship, coming into a more stormy sea, waa 
in inucinent danger of sinking, and the 
captain, officers, and ship's compBny detar- 
mined to make fbr the nearest land, which 
was the south end of Msdaoascar. There • 
they ran the shin ashore: she became a com- 
plete wreck, little or nothing was saved, and 
the men Bot to land with considerable diffi- 
culty. They were almost immediately made 
pnsoneTB by the natives. Benbow, together 
withtwo or three of his companions, managed 
to escape ; he reached Fort Dauphin, and 
wa* eventually rescued by a Dutch ship 
and brought home. The rest of the ship% 
company were killed, with the exception of 
one Doy, Robert Drury, then fifteen vean' 
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ttld, who, kft«r fifteen jeua' eaptivitj, ww 
reacued bj an English ship, and spent the 
rett of luB life as porter in a London waro- 
hoose. We nuy suppose that Beobow*! 
constitatJon wu tiroken bj the hardships of 
his sarage life ; he seems to have lived tor a 
few years at T)eplford, in Teir humble cir- 
cumstances, and died 17 Not. 1708, 

He had written some account o^ Hadfr- 
gascar which was accideo tally burnt in 
manuscript in 1714. llatj recoUectiooe of 
it, togetherwith Drurj'a story, wura worked 
vp, not improbably by Dufov, under Drury's 
name, into ' Madafrascar, or Journal during 
Fifteen Years' Captivity on that Island^ 
(1729). 

[CiimpbeU'a Lives of the A-iimirals, iti. M ; 
GeoC. Uag. 1 1709), zuii. 173.] J. K. L, 

BENDIOO (1811-1889), pugilist. [See 
Thokpboit, Wiluaji.] 

BENDINOS, WILLIAM (A 1180), 
j udge, WW, according to Giraldua Gambremus, 
sent to Lreland bv Henry II in 1 176 as one of 
four envoys, of whom two were to remun with 
the viceroy, Richard FitzGilbert, earl of Stri- 
giiil, and two were to return, bringing with 
tliem Reimund Fitigerald, whose mmtary ex- 
ploits had aroused Uie king's jealousy. Sm- 
niund did not at once comply with the n>yal 
mandate, being compelled br the threat«nmg 
attitude of Donnell to marco to the relief of 
Limerick, a town which he had only lately 
taken. It is probable, however, that on the 
evacuation of Limerick, which took place the 
same year, soon after the death of the Earl of 
Striguil, Reimund returned toEnglond, as he 
is not again heard of in Ireland until 1 18S, and 
that Bendings was one of those who accom- 
panied him. In 1179, on the resignation of 
the chief Justice, Richard de Lucy^ a redistri- 
bution ofthe circuits was carried mto effect. 
In place of the six oiicuits then existing the 
country was divided into four, to each of 
which, except the northern circutt, five judjfea 
were aosigned, three or four of the number 
being laymen. To the northern circuit six 
judges were assigned, of whom Bendings 
was one, having for one of his colleagues the 
celebrated Banulf Gl&nvill, who was made 
chief justice the following year. In 1163-4 
we find him acting aa Bhenff of Dorset and 
Somerset, the two counties being united 
under his single jurisdiction. There seems 
to be no reason to suppose, with Fcm, that 
the expieaaion, 'sex lustitiie in curia r^s 
constituti ad andiendum clamores popiui,' 
applied to the six judges of the northern cir- 
cuit, imports any jurisdiction peculiar to 
them. The date oi Bendings death is uu- 
citrtain, but tiiat h« was living in 1189-90 



is proved by the bet that he is entered m 
the pipe roll of that year aa rendering em* 
tain accounts to the excheqnor. 

[6iraldns Cambrsnais, Expng. Hibem. ii. ee, 
ll,30i Diigdals'sOiron.Ser.8; Uadox's Bieh. 
L S*, IS8, 2SB; Hovadsn, ed. Stnbbs, ii. IBI; 
PipsBoU 1, Bio. I (Hunter), 147 i Fob's Jndgea 
of England.] J. H. R. 

BEHDI8H, BRIDGET (1660-1726), 
OLverCromwdl's granddaughter, was daugh- 
ter of General Henry Ireton, by his wife 
Bridget, Cromwell's eldest daughter. She 
was bom about 1660. As a child she was 
a favourite with her grandfather. About 
1670 she married Thomas Bendish, esq., a 
leading member of the independent or wor- 
gregstional church of Yarmouth, and a di»- 
tant relative of Sir Thomas Bendish, an 
Essex baronet, who was for many years Eng- 
lish ambassador at the Porte, ^oon after hor 



and salt-works. She closely resembled her 
grandfather in personal appearance and fin 
the opinion of many) in cnarscter, and sbe 
gained an extraordinary reputation on that 
account. According to the sketch of her 
penned in her lifetime by Samuel Say, a dis- 
senting minister of Ipswich, she was a rigid 
CalviniBt of uncertsin temper, with a strength 
of will and physical courage rarely paralleled. 
She labou]^ incessantly in her own house- 
hold, on her husband s farm and at his salt- 
works, yet was alwayb noted for digniti^ of 
mien and the charm of her conversation. 
She was an ardent champion of her grand- 
bther's reputation. On one occasion sIm 
was travelling to London in a puUie 
coach when a feUow-|ias8enger in convep- 
sation with a companion spoke lightly of 
the Protector. Bridget not only inveighed 
against the offender for the rest of the jour- 
ney, but on alighting in Xiondon ^"n^b"^ 
another passenger's sword from ita sheath, 
and challenged the slanderer to fight hex 
there and then. She always took a lively 
interest in politics, and is said to have oom- 

Somised hertelf in many ways in the Rya 
ouseplot (1663). She contrived the eacapa 
of a near relative who was in prison on suspi- 
cion of oomplidty. In 1688-9 she secretljr 
distributed papers recommending the recogni- 
tion of William IIL In 169l ArchbidMP 
TiUotson introduced her to Queen Mary, and 
a pension was promised her, but it was never 
granted owing to the death of both her 
patron* imm^iately after the interview. 
On 27 April 1707 her husband died. Mn. 
Bendish was always careless abont money 
matters, and although alta reocived a laiga 
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IteqnMt from her aimt, Lady Fauconberg, 
•he had to depend for her liTelihood in her 
old ag« on her own exertions. She died in 
1726 and was buried at Yarmouth. Con- 
temporariee state that Cromwell'* beBt-knovn 
portraits repreaented hia nsnddauKht«r to 
the life. She hod three chiUren : 1, Thomaa, 



ag«d S4 ; and 3, Henry, who died in 
Ixmdon ia 1740, havinK married Martha 
Bhate, the ai«tei of the fimt Viscount Bar- 
lington [q. v.] 

[The Rev. Stmntl Saj'i ' ChimeteT of Un. 
B[ridg«t'l Brendiah], graaddxughter of Oliver 
Cromwell. Wrilten in the ;iar 17IS,onoeea- 
ilOD of the eloiing words of Lord Clanutdon'a 
diuaetac of hor gmnd&tbBt ' (th&t he was 
' a biaTB wiekfd man ') was published with a 
fcw tiDM added after Mn. Bendiiiti'identh— 1, in 
thaOenL Hag. (ay. 361) hi Anff. 1765; 3, in 
the LeUen of John Hngh<« aod otheia <ii. SOT- 
IS) 1773; S, in the WcetminKter Mag. for I77« 
5 with other raminiaoNicea of Ur*. fieodiah b; 
)r. H«*Ung Lumd of Lowestoft), and 4, in 
I<oUs*a Uemoin of the Hoosa of Cromwell 
1 787 (tO)[ei brr with Loiod'b aeconnl and a thiid 
•at of [sminiscencea b^ Dr. J. Brooke) ii. 3S9- 
4S. See also Gnuig«r's Biog. Ilist. iii 174, and 
wprdall; I>at;'i MS. Suffolk CoUectiona in 
Brit. Hna-IHS. Addit ISllS.ff. 64-63.1 

S. L. L 

BENDLOWBa, EnwiM) (1803 ^-1676), 
poet. [See I) en lo web.] 

BENDLOWEa WILLIAM (161ft- 
IliB4), omjeantrat'law, son of Christopher 
Benmowee, efeq^of Great Bard£eld, in Ewez, 
•nd his wife Bliiabetb, daughter of John 
Ufford, Esq., was bom in 1616. He was 
educated for a time at St. John's College, 
Cambridge i but leaving the atuTenit; with' 
out a degree, he became a member of Lin- 
eoln'e Inn, and was called to the bar. In 
1548 be was autumn reader of his inn, bnt 
did not lecture on account of the pestilence. 
He was again autumn reader in 1549. He 
■ncceesively represented the Cornish boroughs 
of Helston, FenrhTn, and Duuheved in the 
parliaments which met in the jean 1663-^. 
In 166C he was double autumn reader at 
LJncoln's Inn, and was soon afterwards called 
to the decree of serieant«t-Uw, he and the 
other seneanta iocluded in the same call 
making their feast in the Inner Temple Hall 
16 Oct. 1666. In the following year he was 
in ■ commission for the snppresaion of Lol- 
lards and heretics in Essex. His patrimony 
in that county was not inconsiderable, and 
liB appears to have greatly increased it. 
Dniing the latter part of Queen Mary's 
Ksign, and the earlier part of that (rf Elica- 
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Jeant. He is said 



the only practisiiw at 
1 have always adhei^ 
steadily to the Roman catholic faith. In 1576 
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he became one of the governors of Lincoln** 
Inn, and he served the office in seveml sue 
ceeding years. The recorder Fleetwood, ii 
a letter to Lord Butghley, relates that 01 '' 
of the ij - '■ ' "'- ■=■'- 



[q. v.] as chief justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, in May 1662, the lord chuicelloF 
(Hatton) 'made a short discourse, what the 
dewtie and office of a good justice was ; ' 
and that after the chiefjustice was sworn, 
' Father Benloos, because he was auncient, 
did put a short case, and then myself put 
the next.' 

Bendlowes died on 19 Nov. 1684, and was 
buried at Great Bardfield. By his wit's 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir Edward Palmer, <^ 
Angmering, Suasex, and widow of John 
Beniers, eeq., he had issue William Bend- 
lowes, who appears to have been also a 
bencher of Lincoln's Inn, and who died in 
161S. In the combination room of St. Johu'a 
College, Cambridge, there is a half-length 

Crait of Seijeant BendloweSj 'solus ad 
m servieus, at. sua 49, et sui gradus an. 
nono, 1664.' 

He is the author at ' Lea Beporta da 
Gulielme Benloe Seijeant del Iiey, des diven 
pleadings et cases en le Court del Comon- 
banh, en le several RoiKnee de le trea hault 
& excellent Princes, le Roy Heun VII, 
Henry VIU, Edw. VI, et le roignes Mary ft 
Elizabeth,' London, 1689, foL There is pre- 
served in the Harleian collection of manu- 
Hdipta, number 356, a paper book in folio, 
wherein are contained the reports of Senaant 
Bendlowes. with indexes prefixed. Soma 
reports by him were published at the end of 
Thomas Ashe's ' Tables to the Yeai^book8,'&o. 
London, 1609, ]2mo, and were reprinted 
with Robert Keilways ' Reports,' London, 
1688, fol. Other Reports t>y him appeajred 
with certain eases in the timea of James I 
and Charles I, London, 1661, foL This 
latter work is dtad as ' New Bendlowes.* 

(Ma AddiL 686S, f. 79b; Foas's Judges of 
England, v. S47, 849, 431, n. 63 ; Hartshome'a 
Book Rarities iu the Univ. of Oamb. 493; 
Manning's SaiisontH' Caao, ISS, 167, 311 j 
Strjpe's Eoclsaiaetjcsl Memorials, iii. 140; 
Cooper's AthenB Cantab, i. i96, 669 ; HS. BarL 
14S3, f. 124; WiUi«'s Not. IWL iii. (3) 36, 3i, 
40 ; Brydgea's Bestitnia, iii. 44, 46.] T. 0. 

BENKDKTT (d. 1193), abbot of Peter- 
borough, whose birthplace is unknown, was 
probably a monk of Christ Church, Canter- 
huiT, of which monastery he becaine prior 
in 1176, having also, in the previou yea^ 
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besD appointed chancellor to the new arch- 
tiiflhoii, Richard of Dover. According to 
Bole he was educated at Oxford. In 1177 
he was elected to the abbacv of Peterborough, 
and died in that oiiice at Michaelma^ 1193. 
Mis biographer, Swafluun, givM him the cha- 
racter of one BuUicLently learned, well versed 
in monnstic discipline, and having a thorougfa 
knowledge of the world. Succ^ding to an 
abbot who had involved the monastery in 
heavy debt, he began at once to fulfil the 
part of an eneraetjc reformer. He cleared 
otf the debts, redeemed the church plate and 
other goods which bad been pledged, and re- 
covered lands which had been alienated. On 
one occasion be is said to have even appeared 
in arms t« enforce his claim. He was an 
ardent builder. He completed a portion ol 
the nave of his church, budt the great abbef- 
gate and certain chapels, and was busj on 
other works when death overtook him. He 
stood well in fiirour with King Richard, at 
whose coronation he was present ; and indeed, 
if we are to believe Swafham, he was on 
terms of unitsual intitaacy with the sovereign 
{'vslde specialiter amicus et familiaris ). 
He used his opportunities well in securing 
the rights and liberties of bis house by royal 
charters. He did not, however, as has been 
stated by different writers, hold the appoint- 
ment of vice-chancellor during Richard's 
absence from Eng'lund. The Benedict upon 
whom that office waa conferred during the 
quarrel of Prince John with Chancellor Long- 
champ in 1191, was undoubtedly Benedict of 
Bansetun, afterwards bishop of Rochester fsei 
Beitbt or Bekedicttb, Maqisibb, d. 1226]. 
Bwafham gives a considerable list of manu* 
•cripts which were transcribed and added to 
the monastic library by Benedict's ordera. 
Most of tfaem SM biblical, theological, and 
law books ; but among them occur also 
Seneca, Martial, Terence, and Claudian. His 
own literary work included a history of 
the passion and another of the miracles of 
Thomas Becket. Bearing in mind the pro- 
bability of his having bem a monk of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, it is not too much to 
Bunpaee, with regard to tlieae two works, that 
'the former possibly, the latter certainly, 
was founded on liiH own knowledge as an eye- 
witness '(Stubbb's Introd. to GtttaHen.II, 
Lli). Tne ' History of the Miracles ' has 
n edited by Csnon Robertson in the ' Ma- 
terials for the History of Thomas Becket' 
iRolla Series), 1876. The ' History of the 
'assion ' has only survived in fragments em- 
bodied in the work on Backet knovm as the 
' Quadrilogus.' The work, however, with 
which Benedict's name is most prominently 
connected ii the < Gesta Henrici Secundi j ' 



had nothing to & 
in two early manuscripts of different recen- 
Biona. The first WotUm MS. Julius A. zi.) 
ap^>ears to have been transcribed &om the 
onginal work while it was still ^easing 
through the author's hands. To it ls pre- 
fixed a copy of the genealogy of Henry IL 
written by Ailred of RievauLx, at the neaa 
of which appeals the title, intended te cover 
both genealogy and chroniclej^ ' Gesta Hen- 
rici II Benedicti abbatis.' The occurrettc« 
of this tide has been the cause of the ascrip- 
tion of the work to Benedict. It is, how- 
ever, explained by apassaceinSwafhimi; for 
there can be little doubt uiat the manuscript 
is the identical volume (' Geata Regis Hennd 
Secundi et Qenealogia ejus') which that 
writer tells us was transcribed by Benedict's 
orders together with the other manuscript* 
which he added to the library. Indepen- 
dently of this explanation, also, the last two 
words of the title may betaken tomeaneinply 
' the gift of Benedict the abbot. Who was 
the real author of the ' Qesta ' is not known. 
Bishop Stubbs has sumjwtted that the vrark 
may be, in an altered form, the lost ' Tri- 
oolumnis * of Richard Fitz-Neal, the author 
of the ' Dialogua de Scaccario.' 

[Roberti Swaphami Uinloria CcDuobti Bur- 
gcDsia, printedia the Historis Anglicaiuc Scrip- 
tcres rani.ed. Sparke, 1723 i Oe*U Uanrid II, 
•d. Hrarue, 173S, and Stabba (Roili Scritx), 
1887; Hardy's Dancriptivs CaUilogiie of M*. 
tsrialH for English History (Rolls Svrles), voL iL 
1865, pp. 310. 311, 46!.] E. M. T. 

BENEDICT BIBCOP (628 P-e90), also 
called BiBCop Baducins (Eddivb, Vila WiU- 
fridi, c. 3), founder of monasteries at Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, was an Angle of noble 
birth{BEDA,T.19,andn"(a^Wa(.i.),possibly 



thegn of Gawiu, king of Northumbria, who 
bestowed land upon bun. Butin 653, being 
then about twenty-five, he resolved to aban- 
don the world and set out for Rome. At 
Canterbury befell inwith WilfTith.who waa 
about six ^eare younger than himself and de- 
sired to visit Rome. The two travelled to- 
gether as far as Lyons, where Wilfrith tarried, 
and Benedict went on to Rome. Ai^er so- 
journing some years there he returned to 
Northumbria, iriiere he strove to introduce 
tbeRomansystemofeccleaiasticalUfe. About 
665 he started on a second visit to Rome. 
Alchfrith, the son of king Oswiu, wished t-o 
accompany him, but was forbidden by his 
fiitber (Beba, V. Abb. c. 2). After spending 
some months in Rome, Benedict retired for 
two years to the monastery of Lerius (■■ 
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IsUnd off tho aontli coast of Q&ul), where be 
bHcune a monk, and then returned to Rome 
in 667, fuet when Wighard arrived to be con- 
•ecTatedarchbUhopofCanterbuiy. Wighard, 
howeTor, died tstt sooo, and Theodore of 
Tanua waa elected and coDBecrat-ad in his 
Head March 668, The pope, Vitalian, ap- 
poiated Benedict U> conduct Theodore to 
Caiitert>UT7, which thev reached at the eod 
of Hav 6G9. Aichbithop Tbeodore made 
him abbot of St, Peter's in Canterbury, over 
which he presided for two jears, and then 
made a third visit to Rome for the purpose 
of bujing books, of which he collected a 
luge number, partly in Rome, partlv at 
Vienne. In 672 he returned to England, 
intandirif to visit his friend Cenwealh, king 
of the West Saxons ; but hearing that he 
was dead, he made for Northumbria, where 
E^frith, the son of Oswiu, had become king. 
He set about zealously instructi ng his country- 
men in the learning- and religious discipline 
in which he had himself been trained. Ecg- 
frith warmly uded him in kii work, and 
gave him seventy hidra of land out of his 
own demesne near the mouth of the river 
"Wear on the north side, where, by Ecgfrith's 
orders, he began building the monastery of 
St. Peter's in 674 (Bed. Frt. Abbat. c. 8-4). 
The structure was fashioned in what was 
called the ' Roman ' style, then prevalent 
throughout WesterD Europe, being a pro- 
viucial adaptation of the old clsssical Soman 
forms. Benedict himself visited Gaul in 
order to engage skilled masons and glass- 
maken, the art of glaiing Vidndows oeing 
then unknown in England (Bbd. Fit. Ab6. 
C 5). The work was pushed on with such 
diligence, that within a year from its founda- 
tion mass was celebrated within the walls of 
the church. Havinif settled the constitution 
of his house, he paid a fourth visit to Rome 
in 678, in order to procure more books, besides 
Tenels, vestments, images, and pictures, of 
which he brought back a lai^ store. He 
also obtained the services of John, the arch- 
chanter of St. Peter's and abbot of St. Martin 
at Rome, who returned with him to instruct 
his monks in music and ritual according to 
the Roman use. But what he deemed most 
valuable of bU was a letter from the pope 
Agatho, granted with the fiiU consent of 
Icing Ei^rith, exemnting his monastery from 
all external control. 'The king soon after- 
wards granted 40 hides of land for the erec- 
tion of a sister monastery which Benedict 
established at Jarrow and dedicated to St. 
PauL Here he placed seventeen monks in 662 
under Ceolfiith as their abbot, who had ener- 
getically assisted him from the beginning 
w founding the Other moaoatery, and had 



Tinted Rome. He himself presided over the 
elder house at Wearmoutn, adopting hia 
eouain Eosterwine aa a colleague. Having 
thus settled both monasteries he visited 
Rome for the flfth time, and procured a 
nts, and 

. m (about 

&S7) he found that king Ecgfrith had been 
slain in battle (685), and that Eoa^wine 
and a large number of his monks had died of 
a pestilence. Ceolfrith and the other monks 
had elected Sigfrith to take the plsce of 
Eosterwine. Benedict confirmed their choice, 
and bought three acres of land on the south 
sideoftheWearfromkiDgAldfrith (successor 
" "'■'"" "" Tor which he gave two 

^... ___workniimslujp which he 

had brought from Rome (Beiia, V. Abb. c. 7, 
8). Soon alter this Benedict's health broke 
down, and for the last three years of his 
life he WBS paralysed in the lower limbs. 
Abbot Sigfritn also gradually wasted away 
from some internal disease. Shortly before 
his death in 689 he was carried to the bed- 
side of Benedict for a final interview, who 
then, with the consent of the monks, appoinCi-d 
Ceolirith abbot of both houses. Benedict's 
mind, however, continued to he cleur nnd 
vigorous to the end, and the lost days of his 
life were spent in exhorting the brethren to 
hold fast to the pure Benedictine rule which 
be had taught them, having himself visited 
seventeen continental monasteries; to pre- 
serve the laive and costly library which he 
had procured for them with so much pains, 
and m all future elections of abbots to take 
care to choose the fittest man without any 
regard to the claims of kindred or high birth. 
During his sleepless nights the bretl^en read 
the Bible to him in turns, and at the hours 
of prayer by dav and night he continued to 
join, as well as newaa able, in the recitation 
of the psalms, ^e died on 12 Jan. 690 as 
the monks were repeating the 83rd Pssim 
(< Deus, quia simihs erit tibi f *), in the 
sixteenth year after the foundation of the 
&st monastery, and (ahont) the siity-eecond 
year of his age. He was buried in the 
church of St. Peter at Wearmouth. In the 
loth cent., 964, ^thelwold, bishop of Win- 
cheeter, bought his bones at a great price, 
and convey^ them to his new abbey of 
Thomey. Benedict was undoubtedly a man 
of pure and lofty character, animated by 
the warmest teal for the promotion of piety 
and learning, unalloyed, so fhr as we can 
see, by the spirit of ambition and self-asser- 
tion which are too conspicuous in his friend 
Wilfrith [see Wilprith], He waa thus « 
great benefactor to his own age and counliy, 
and all subsequent agea owe him a debt of 
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gmlitude for fmmdii^ the momuterj which 
iraa the home of the uint and histonau, the 
Venerable Bede. 

[Beds'H H. E. T. 19, uid Hit4~ Abbotnni, e. 
1-12 ; WlU. of M&1in««bUTT'BG».tf ont. W. g ISA ; 
llabiUoa'BAnHSiiu<:t.O.S.E.B«:.ii. 1000-1013 i 
BoU. ActH S&act. I Jan. H6, 740.] W. B. W. S. 

BEMEPICT CIIELYDONIUS or CA- 
LEDUML'S (^. 1519), abbot of the Scotch 
monastery at \ ienna, was an iatitnate friend 
of the thHologiHn Johann Ton f!cb, the oppo- 
nent of Martin Luther. He wrote ' Contra 
Lutlierum apostntam ' and ' Baudini Senten- 
tianim de lUbus Theologicis,' Lourain, 16&7 
Uid 1677. 

[Deinp«tei> Hixt. Eccl. Qent. Scot. (1637). ^ 
181; NHi'keDzi8'BSeattiiihWrit«n,ii.60a; lao- 
tuft Bibl. Brit. p. 8S.] 

BENEDICT oj Qloticktzb (jl IISO), 
author of a life of St. Dubriciua, archbishop 
of Caerleon, was, according to bis own de- 
acriptioD of himBelf, a monk of St. Peter's, 
Gloucester. Haring devoted hia attention 
to the lives of the saints, and finding' that 
there wa« no Mtiafaciorr account of St. Du* 
briciuB, he set himself t^ task of compiling 
one from what authentic records he could ot>- 
tainaccessto. This work, which atill ezisls in 
manuscript at the British Museuin,waee^ted 

SWLarton in hia ' Anclia Sacra,' bnt with 
a omission of scTeraT minculoua details- 
Tanner andotherauthorities suppose Benedict 
of Gloucester to have flourished about the 
year 1120; but all that can definitely be said 
with reference to hia date seems to be that 
he liTed after this year, in which, according 
to Benedict'a own account, the saint's bonea 
were removed to Llandafi'. There seems, 
however, to be little ciueation that Benedict 
was indebted to GeoSrey of Monmouth, as 
may be seen from companng the two authors' 
accounts of Arthur's coronation and the battle 
of Badon. This would make the date of the 
■ Vita Dubricii ' after the year 1147. 

[Wharton's Anglia Sacn, I. zivi. and 860 ; 
Tanoar; Fabricins, Bibliotheca I^tina, 1. IDS; 
Cotton MSS. Tespiuian A. 11 ; cf. QmSnj of 
Honnioath, ix. 1 uid 4, with Wharton, i. Ml, 
KB.] T. A. A. 

BEma)ICT or NoswiCH (Jl. 1340), an 
Augustinian monk, flourished in the reign of 
Edward III. According to Bale he was dis- 
tbguished for his linouistic, his scientiflc, 
and his theological ^IL The same bio- 
grapher, however, finds great fault with the 
tendency of Benedict's teaching, accusing 
him 01 a leanini; towards Novatianism, 
Arianism, and other heresies, and also of 
tnuting too Uiiclt to Gentile Kutliority, | 



' when he should have known that the divin« 
-wisdom has no need of bumau inventions.* 
Benedict, who was abbot of the Austin Mara 
at Norwich, apparently made himself a great 
reputation by hia popular discourses, and ia 
this way so approved himself to Antony Bek, 
bisbop of Norwich (1S37-144S), that thia 
prelate anpoiuted him sufiragan in his dio- 
ceae. Bale calls him ' episcopus Cardicensis.' 
Benedict seems to have flourished about the 
year 1S40. He was buried at Norwich, but 
the date of his death ia not known. Uia 
writings, as enumerated by Bale, consisted 
of an ' Alphabet of Aristotle,' sermons for 
a year, and hortatory epistles. Dr. StuUM 
makes Benedict suffni^n of both Wincfaeater 
and Norwich from 133S to ISW. 

[Bale, 423 ; Pits. 140 | Tanner's BibL Bnt. 
Mi FibHclus, Bibliotheca I^ioa, 1.206; Bloei- 
flald'ii History uf Norfolk, iii. SOS, iv. M ; Stubbn'i 
Bt«i>tnmi Anglicanum, 113.] T. A. A. 

BEHEDICT, Sib JUUUS (1804-1885), 
musician, was bom at Stuttgart (according 
to Obove'b Dictionary) on ^ Not. 1804, 
though the date of hia birth is generally be- 
lieved to have b««n on 24 Dec. of that vear. 
Hia father waa a local hanker, but as Bene- 
dict's musical talent soon showed signs of 
development, the boy was placed und<^ a 
musician of some repute, i. C. L. Abeille, 
who was at that time reaidiug at Stuttgart, 
At the age of fiAeen he became the pupil of 
Hummel at Wuimar, by whom he was in- 
troduced to Beethoven, and in 1821 he went 
to study composition under Weber at Drea- 
den. By Weber Benedict was introduced to 
Barbaja, the director of the Italian opera at 
Vienna, who gave him the post of conductor 
at the Kiimthnerthor theatre, where he re- 
mained from 1823 to 1825. In the latter 
S^ar he went with Barbaja to Italy, and at 
aplea obtained the appointments of cou- 
ductor at the San Carlo and Fondo theetrea, 
at the former of which he produced in 1820 
his first opera, 'Giacintaed Ernesto,' a work 
written in the style of Weber, which achieved 
no success. In the following year a second 
opera, * I Portoghesi in Ooa,'failed at Stutt- 
gart, but was auccessful in Naplea, probably 
because the music was modelled upon that 
□f RoasinL In 18SC Benedict went to Paria, 
where he met Malibran, by whose advice he 
came to London, which was destined to ba 
hia home for the rest of lus long and active 
life. In 1836 he conducted a series of Italian 
comic operas at the Lyceum under the m^ 
nagement of Mitchell, and here was pro- 
duced his one-act operetta, ' Un Anno ed un 
Giomo,' a version of which had previouely 
bees givea at Naples. Ia 1838 to becauM 
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hvprodaeed hiii three first English opera , 
"The OiMT'i Warning' (1838), 'The Bride 
of Venice' (1843), '"nie Crunader*' (18«). 
Id 1848 he conducted a performance ol 
'Elnah' U, Exeter HoU, in which Jennj 
Iiind made her first appearance in oratorio, 
and in 1850 he accompanied that great singer 
on her American tour. Benedict returned 
to England in 1862, and soon after became 
conductor of the Italian opera, in which 
capacitf he mota recitatives for Weber's 
'Ubenm.'on its production (IBGO) at Her 
Miyestj'a Theatre, in an Italian ve] 
the some year his cantata ' Undine ' was pro- 
duned at the Norwich featival, of which ha 
waa for many years conductor. The year 
186S sow the ]>roduction of his beat -known 
opera, 'The Lilj of KillarnPv,' which wf 
written for the Fyue and Uarrison opei 
ooiiipany,the libretto being founded on Dio 
Boncicault's ' CoUeen Bawn.' then at the 
bught of ita popularity, Hia laat opera, a 
■hort work entitled ' The Bride of Song,' wm 
performed in 1864. For the Norwich feati- 
Taln, hia connection with which haa been 
already mentioned, Benndict composed ' Ri- 
chard Cmur de Lion ' (1863) and • bt. Cecilia ' 
(1866). For the Birmingham festivals he 
wrote '8t. Peter' (1870) and 'GnwieUa 
(1878). He also produced two symphoniea, 
which wereplajedat the Crystal Palace con- 
eerta, a pianoforte concerto, and aeveral con- 
cert overtures, besides many smaller works. 
In 1871 Benedict, who had become a natu- 
ralised Enelisliman, received the honour of 
knigbtbooi^ and in 1874 he was made a 
knl^C commander of the order of Frani 
Joeef by the Emperor of Austria, and of 
the order of fYederick b]^ the Kin^ of Wiir- 
temberg. He wa« twice married. His 
first wife was MUe. Jean, and his second 
Misa Mary Comber Fortey. On 18 March 
1886 Benedict caught a severe cold at Man- 
cheater, which brought on an attack of broii- 
chiUs, aggravated oy heart disease. Ue 
lecovered from this sufficiently to resume 
teaching, but died suddenly at his residence, 
S Manchester Square, at eight o'clock on the 
morning of S June 1886. He waa buried at 
Kenaal Oreen on 11 June following. 

[London nswspnpera of S and IB June 1HB6; 
Qrove's Diet, of Uusieius, i. 33J i.] W. B. 8. 

BENEFACTA, RICHARD (d. lOW'), 
founder of the house of Clara. [See Cues, 

BlCKASS DB.] 

BENEFIELB, SEBASTIAN, D.D. 
(IW0-163O), divine, was a native of Pmst- 
DOiy (or FrMtonbary), Qloueeatershire, where 
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12 Ang. 1539. 
school education notlitng haa been iraua- 
mitted, but he proceeded to the university 
while still very young, having been admitted 
scholar of Corpus Christi, Uxferd, on 90 Aug. 
1586. He is found probationer-fellow of the 
same college 16 April 1590. Shortly after- 
wards be took his degrees of B. A. and M,A., 
and, obtaining Lcenee with holy ordera, souu 
came to be known as a frequent and eloquent 
preacher. In 1590 he was appointed rhetoric 
reader of his college, and in 1600 was ad- 
mitted IS reader of the sentences. In 1608 
he proceeded D.D. In 161S he was chneea 
Margaret professor of divinity in the uni- 
veraity. He confirmed his early repute as 
a scholar by publishing ' Doctrinie Chris- 
tianie sex Capita totiJem PriElectionibua 
in Schola Theolt^ca Oxonienai pro forma 
habitis discussa et disceptata,' ^10. An 
appendix entitled 'Appendix ad Caput so* 
cnndum de Consiliis flvanselicis , , . ad- 
versus Humphrediun Leach, annihilates hia 
antagonist, As examples of his force of rea- 
soning in the pulpit, there remain ' Eight 
Sermons publicly preached in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, the second at St. Peter's 
in-the-£nst, the rest at St. Mary'a churcli. 
B^an 14 Dec. 159.V 1614. By the Utter 
date, in Anthony iL Wood's ijuaint words, he 
had resigned his professorship and ' receded 
to the rectory of Mevsey-Hampton, near to 
Fairford, in Oloaterehire, which he had long 
before obtained by his predecessor's guilt of 
aimony ' (AfhauB Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 487-9). 
The first-fruits of hia welcome leisure at 
Meyaey-Hampton was ■ treatise, ' The Sin 
against the Holy Ghost discovered, and other 
Christian Doctrines deliveredin Twelve Ser- 
mons upon part of the Tenth Chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,' 1616. His 
most scholarly work, issued in three suo 
cessive quartos, is his commentary on the 
minor prophet Amos (1613, 1620, 1629). 
It is somewhat scholastic and dry, but sug- 
gestive and practical. The commentary was 
translated into Latin by Henry Jackson 
COppenheini,161d),«honltimately succeeded 
Iiim at Meysev-Hampton. Beneneld is CuU 
vinistical m his ' PrEelectiones de Perseve- 
rantia Sanctorum' (Frankfort, 1618). He 
also published other 'Occasional Sermons.' 
Anthony ft Wood says that he spent ' tb* 
remanent part of his years ' (about fouryeara) 
' in great retirednessand devotion.' He waa 
'a person,* he continues, 'for piety, strictneaa 
of life, and sincere consecration, incomparable 
... he was also so noted an hnmamtarian, 
dispntant, and theologist, and so well read 
in tlie fathers and schoolmen, that he had 
Bcaice bis equal io the univeni^.' Wood 
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rancludu : ' ScnuB h&ve bUmed him (I know 
not upon what account ) fbc a ■i>h;am»t.ii», yet 
Dr. Kivu.iooietiine biihop of London, Mtd of 
honoorabie memo^, approved bim to be free 
ftom schism, and much abounding in icienoe. 
The truth ia, he waa a sedentary man, and 
of ^reat industry, and eo consequently (as 
'tis obeerred by some) morose and of no good 
nature. Also that he was accounted a no 
ineaji lover of the opinions of John Calvin, 
especially on the point of predestination.' He 
died in his parsonaffe'hoiue 24 Aug. 1630, 
ftnd was buried in Uie chancel of his chnrch 
the 39th of the same month. 

[Loeal remi-ehes ; Uroak'a Pnrttans, ii. SSB ; 
Uiddletira'a firang. BiofmiphT, ii, 490-1 ; he 
Nnrn'n Vuti. \i\. Ktft- Wnn.ra Arhansi Oinn. 



B£NESi; RICHARD <d. 1546), canon 
of the Augustjnian prio^ of Merton, aup- 

Slicated for the dwree of B.G.L. at Oxford 
July 1619 (Rfff. Ozf. Hist. Soc i. IIU). 
He signiMl the surrender of the Auguatinian 

friory of Merton to Henry VIII on 16 April 
638. He had previously written a book 
npon the art ana acience of surveyinK land, 
the title of which is as follows : ' This boke 
sheweth the maner of measuiynge of all 
maner of lande, as well of woodmnde, as 
of lande in the felde, newly invented and 
oompyled by Syr Rycharde Benese, chanon 
ot UArton Abbay beayde [L] ondon.' The 
book was prepared for the praaa by Thomar 
Paynell, also a canon of Iderton, and was 

frinted bj James Nicholson at Southwark. 
ts probable date ia 1637. Thia first edition 
is more complete than a lat«r one, which 
omita the tables fbr the calculation of di- 



The subsequent history of the author is 
obscure. The name occurs as the holder of 
the following beneflces and dignities, but 
whether thia represents two or more different 
persons is uncertain ; (1) clerk in the diocese 
of Hereford, 1514; (2) parson of Wood- 
borough, Sarum dioc. 1611 to 1516; (3) pre- 
centor of Hereford, 11 Nov. 16S8 to end of 
1546; ^4) prebendary of Farreudon, Line, 
30 April 1542; (6) parson of Longlednam, 
Lincolnshire; (6) rector of Long Dltton, 
Surrey, 11 Feb. 1642 ; (7) rector of All Hal- 
lows, Honey Lane, 11 Oct. 1540. 

That the church of Long Ditton was in the 
patrortage of Merton Priory, and that the next 
rector of All Hallows wsa Thomas Pay- 
nell, the editor of Benese's book, are reasons 
(■eight for supposing that these two 
were held by the same person, the 
eubject of this notice ; hut the will of the 
wctor of Long Dttton (Aim. 31, 47), dated 
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3 Not. 1546, and proved 20 Oct. 1647, says 
nothing of the teatator's holding other ben^ 
floea. A brother, Edward, and a sister, 
Elizabeth, married to Ric. Skynner, are men- 
tioned therein. It will be noticed that the 
precentor of Hereford died at the end of 1 546, 
about the same time as the rector of Long 
Ditton. But it is hardly sa&, without fiir^ 
tber evidence, to do mont than point out 
these coincidences. 

[Manning and Bny's Snney, tiL 284 ; I>» 
Neva's FuU, i. 4S7, ii. IfiO ; Newconrt's Roptr- 
toriom, L S53 ; Taoner's Bibt. BriL 96 ; Wood's 
Fawi, i. 4fi ; Atheo. Oioo. i. 338; Cal. of Si, P. 
of Hsnry VIII, vols. L ii. ; State Papers of Heniy 
VIII, i. 8B6.] C. T. U 

BENirr, FatHflB (1S03-1611), O^uchin 
friar. [See CAB'FULn, Bhnboict.] 

BEHET or BENEDICTTTS, UasisTEB 
(d. 1226), bishop of Rochester, first emerges 
into history in connection with the BtDtf;g]« 
between WilUatn de Lon^cbamp, bishop 
of Ely, chancellor and chief Justice, and 
regent of the kingdom during the absence 
of Richard I in the Holy Land, and the Earl 
of Horeton, aft«rwarda King John. Upon 
the denposicion of Longchamp from his otnces 
in 11^, the custody of the great seal was 
given to Benet. The pope hsvmg authorised 
Longchamp to use the weapon of excommu- 
nication against his enemies, Benet was 
accorded a place at the end of the list of 
those upon whom the bishops were ordered 
to execute the papal mandate. The bishops, 
however, refused to comply, and the Earl of 
Moreton letaliatod by conuscating the lands 
of the ex-chancellor. Benet was precentor 
of St. Paul's, and was appointed bishop of 
Rochester, 1214-16. He died 21 Dec. 1226. 

[Horadsn, «d. Stnbbi, Ui. 164 ; Godirin, Da 
Frnsnl. fi28.] J. M. R. 

BEITET, WILLIAM (d. I5S3),» ambas- 
sador, may posaiblv be IJie same William 
Bennet who took the degree of BjL at Ox- 
ford on SI Jan. 1612 -3. But the William 
Bennet who was admitted B.C.L. on 18 Feb. 
1627-8 must not be confounded with the 
subject of thia notice, as Wood has done 
{Ptuti, i. 76). Benet the ambassador bore 
the superior title of LL.D., and was canon 
of Leighlin as early as 1632. At this 
time he was practising in Cardinal Wolsey's 
l^atine court, and dunng the next few 
years he occasionally acted as the le^te'a 
commissarv, and was also employed in visit- 
ing cathedral chapters and monasteries to 
Erocure the election of candidates favoured 
y his master. Having in these missions 
shown an aptitude for diplomacy, Henry VUI 
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orduTed him, in November lo:J8, to proceed 
■B amboowdar to llonm, in conjunctian with 
Dr. Knieht, Sir Francis Bryan, Sir Gregory 
da Casate, and Fut«r Vonniia. The new em- 
bassy wu to ui^ the pope (Clement VII), 
in tbe firet instance, to declare that the brief 
of hia predeceiwiT Julius II, in favour of the 
king's marria^ with Katliarine of Amgon, 
was a foneiy, ibea to revoke the cauae to 
BomOj and finally to promise a sentence in 
the king's &TOur. A report of the pope's 
death, and othei occurrences, cauaed theee 
ftrran^menta to be altered, and Stephen 
Gardiner, who had been recalled from Home 
and met the new Bmbassiuturs at Lyons, re- 
turned to his post, and Knight and Benet 
came back to England. In the following 
Tear Gardinor was actual!;^ recalled, and 
Benet was sent to supply his place as resi- 
dent ambassador at Kome (20 May 15:JQ). 
His instructions now were to dissuade the 
pope from revoking the cause, as it was un- 
certain what his decision might be. He was 
also commissioned to treut for a peace be- 
tween Francis I and Charles V, and for 
liberation of the French king's sons, who 
were detained as hostages for tlieir &(her in 
Spain. He arrived in Home on Itt June, and 
in the autumn he was sent to meet thii em- 
peror Charles. V at Bologna, being commis- 
sioned, in conjunction with the Eurl of Wilt- 
shire and othuni, to persuade the emperor to ' 
consent to the king's divorce from Katharine, 
•nd to treat for a general peace between the 
potentates of Europe. He mtiimed to Itome 
in May 1530, and was busily engaged for the 
next year and a half in promoting the king's 
cause there. In November 16S1 he was re- 
called, but was sent bock to Home after a 
brief visit to England, arriving there on 
fi Feb. 1582, with mstmctions to hinder the 
pope from giving sentence till the emperor 
was back in Spain. He was present at the 
interview between the pope and the emperor 
■t Bologna at the end of 1632, returning to 
Kome about April 1633. Meanwhile the act 
prohibiting appealsto Rome had been pushed 
thmuch parhament, and in May of the same 
yearCranmer'R sentence disaolvingt he king's 
nurriage had beui pronounoBd at Dunst^le. 
Hie pope answered that critical Bt«p bj « 
■entMioe of excommunication, delivered on ' 
1 1 July. Beoet's further stay at Rome was 
useless, and he was recalled. He travelled 
homewards in company with Edmund Bon- 
ner, afterwards bishop of London, and Sir 
Edward Came, but never reached England, 
dying at Suaa in I4edmont on 36 Sept 1533. 
Uia companions had soma difficulty in res- 
cuing his plate and other property, which 
Wen clumed hj tho Dnlu of Savoy. His 
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will was proved on 11 May 1531. Of hi* 
£unily nothing is known, except that he had 
an uncle, John Benet, a citizen and merchant 
taylor of London, and that Thomas Benet, 
chancellor of Salisbury, was probably tiia 

The ecclesiastical benefices and dignities 
held by him were aa folbws : canon of Salis- 
bury, April 15S6; prebendary of Ealdland, 
Loudon, -26 Nov. 1526 ; advowson of the 
next prebend in St. Stephen's, 28 Feb. 1528 ; 
next presentation of Highhuugar, London 
diocese, 12 Dec 1528; ardideacon of Itorset, 
20 Dec 1630 ; advowson of Bamock church, 
Northamptonshire, which he intended to 
bestow on his brother, 21 April 1533 ; a pre- 
bend in Southwell i and the churches of 
Momehull, Borsetshire ; Aston, Hertford- 
shire ^ and Sutton, Surrey. In addition to 
the above there in some ground for believing 
that he was granted a, reversion to the deanery 
of Salisbury. His name does not appear in 
the lists of the deans of that cathedral, but 
there is a letter from him to Henry VIII, 
thanking the king for 'remembering, him 
with the deanery of Sarum.' Many lett«ra 
written during his residence abroad are pr»- 
served in the Public Record Office and the 
British Museum. 

[Cal. of SiMe Piipais (Hsnry Villi, vols, 
iv. V. vi. ; Newcourt's lUpertorinm, i. US ; 
Wood's Fiali Oxoa. i. U, 7S ; Le K«ve's Fasti 
Ecd. AagliciuiB.] C. T. M. 

BENEZET, ANTHONY (1718-1784), 
philanthropist and sooal reformer, vras de- 
scended from an old and weftltby French 
family, and was bom at St. Qusntin, France, 
31 Jan. 1713-4. His father lost his pro- 
perty on account of his protestant opiuions, 
and came to London, where he obtained soma 
success in busineM. The son was placed in 
a mercantile house, but, objecting mim con- 
scientious scruples to engage in commerce, he 
chose a mechanical trade instead^ and becama 
apprentice to a cooper. Some time aiter hit 
arrival in London along with hta father he 
joined the Society of Friends. In 1731 the 
bmily emigrated to America and settled in 
Philadelphia, Anthony obtaining an engage- 
ment as teacher at Qermantown. and also em- 
plf^ment as a proof reader. This situation 
he exchanged in 1742 for that of English mas- 
ter in the Friends' school at Philadelphia 
founded bv William Fain, and in 1766 be 
established a echool of his own for the instru^ 
tion of females. As in training the ^oung he 
laid the principal Bti«es on pereonal influence 
and kindness, so in his capacity of wxnal re- 
former it was his aim to make theee suNeme 
in all the relationshipe of lib. In ITtiO be 
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Ikegkn to intereat hinuelf in the neKro «lavea 
of Americtt, uid eetablkhed on evening ichool 
for alavw in PhUadelphift, taught by hinuelf 
with great succeaa. Besides contributing nn- 
meroua articles to alnuuuics and newspapers 
on the evils and unlawfulness of alaverTi ha 
published in 1763 ' An Account of thnt'Part 
of Africa inhabited b j the Negroee i ' in 1767 
' A Caution and Warning to Great Britain 
and her Colonies on the calamitous Stat« of 
the enslaved Negroes : ' and in 1771 'Some 
Account of Guinea, wttb an Enquiir into the 
Slave Trade.' These pamphlets were printed 
»nd circuL ■ ' 
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at his own expense, and circulated a 
sons of influence. Although they 
almost no immediate imoression on the pub- 
lic mind, yet as it was through their perusal 
that Clarkaon was aucceasful in gainuig the 
prize at Oxford for a Latin dissertation on 
slavery, and waa led to take an interest in 
the abolition of the slave trade, their connec- 
tion with the final reault can, in part at least, 
Ik clearlv traced. In hannony with bis ef- 
forts on behalf of the n^roes, Benezet waa a 
strenuous defender of the rights of the abo- 
rigmal races in America, ta 1756 be took 
an active part in founding the ' Friendly A«- 
■ooiationfor Hegainingand Preservinff Peace 
with the Indiana by Pacific Measures, and in 
17S1 be published ' Some Observations on the 
Situation, DispoeiCion, and Character of the 
Indian Natives of the Continent.' Aa wb« 
to be expected from his quaker principles, he 
also made use of hia pen to advocate the total 
abolition of war. On this subject be addressed 
a letter to King Frederick of Prussia, and in 
1776 he published ' Thoughts on War,' which 
waa followed in 1778 by ' Serious Keflectiona 
on theTimes.' In 1766 be published in Eng- 
li^ and French ' A Short Account of the Re- 
ligious Society of the Quakers,' giving the 
bwt succinct view of the piiuciplefl aa well 
as the discipline and economy of the society 
that had then appeared ; and in 17S2 he ex- 
pounded some of^the leading principles of the 
society in a small work on the ' Plainness and 
Innocent Simplicity oftheCbriatian Religion.' 
Benexetwasazealous advocate of temperance, 
and in 1 778 published a small pamphlet against 
the use of spirituous liquors. Towarda the 
dose of his life he resolved, on account of his 
compassionate sentiments towarda the lower 
creation, to discontinue the use of animal 
food. His private habits were remarkably 
timple, and his life was spent in the con- 
stant practice of charity and wise generoaity. 
He died 8 May 1764. 

[Bnah's Essays(I7SB),SlI-4; Amaricao Vn 
Mum, iz. 192-4 ; Vaui'a Mamoiia of Anthony 
Brnaiat (IS17); Allen's American Biographic^ 
DietkiDary, 88-4.1 X- '■ S. 



BENFIELD, PAUL <rf. 1810), Indian 
trader, has becmm notorious principally in 
consequence of t he attack made upon him bj 
Burke in his celebrated speech on the debta 
of the Nawab of the Oamatic, in which 
Benfield was denounced as ' a criminal 'who 
long since ought to have fattened the region 
kites with his ofiid.' Benfield went out to 
India as a civil servant of the East India 
Company in 1764, and during ttie greater 
part of nis residence in that country never 
drew a higher salarr than two or three hun- 
dred rupees a montn ; yet he is reported to 
have amassed a fortune conniderahly exceed- 
ing half a million aterling. Shortly alter his 
arrival at Madras he appears to have entered 
into partnerahip with a native Soukir, half 
trader, half banket, and to have made hia 
money partly by trade, partly by loans at 
high rates of interest, and partly by contracts. 
He had very eitenaive money transactions 
with ths Nawab of the Camatic, and he 
eutered into and completed contracts with 
the government for the construction of forti~ 
fications forthe town of Madras and for Fort 
St. George. One of the most important of 
hisloans was made forthe purpose of enabling 
the Nawab, who, with the aid of the English, 
had recently invaded and conquereid theMah- 
ratta state of Taniore, to aatiaJy certain claims 
held by the Dutch at Tranquebar upon a por- 
tion or the Taniore Rajah's territories. The 
character of this transaction having been 
called in question, and Benfield having been 
charged with having aided and abetted the 
malcontents in the Madras council, he waa 
ordered by the court of directora in 1777 to 
return to England. He accordingly roaifued 
the company a service, and on reaching Lon- 
don in l779 lost no time in demanding an in- 
vestigation into hia conduct. He made no 
attempt to conceal hia loana to the Nawab, 
stating that though they had been extenaive, 
they had not been of a clandeatine nature, 
ana that they were well known to the go- 
vernor, to the council, and, indeed, to the 
whole settlement. He alleged that ' by Ions 
and extemuve dealings as a merchant he had 
gained credit at Fort St. George, and confi- 
dence with the natives of India, and with the 
moneyed people in particular, to an extent 
never before experienced by any European in 
that country.' He urged tnat by hia loans bs 
had prevented war, and had promoted ' the 
most essential interests of his honourable 
employers.' He was subeequently restored 
to the service and permitted to return to 
Madras: the court of directorsresolving that 
there was nothing in the company'a records 
that warranted ' a conclnsion of bis having 
acted wrongly on the occasion of the loan* 
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above Teferred to, but thkt, on the contrary, 
' hia conduct, to ftur u it leapectc the loan to 
Mtisfy the ckima of the Dutch, waa produo- 
tiTB ofpublic benefit. 

Benfield finally rotumad to EnpUnd in 
179S, and in the «une year married Miaa 
Bwinbume, of Hamsterlej, Durham, upon 
vhom he aettled e jointure of 3,0001. a year, 
heaidee 6001. a year for pin-money. Each of 
their children waa to have 10,000^, and an 
•atate in Hertfordshire, valued at 4,0001. a 
year, waa aettled upon his eldest aon. He 
presented his bride on theirwedding day with 
a ring valued at &,000l. About the same 
time he established a mercantile firm in 
London, called Boyd, Benfield, & Co., and 
engaging in speculations which turned out 
badly, hia fortune collapsed as rapidly as it 
had been acquired. He died in Paris in 
indigent circumntancea in 1810. During his 
atay in England in 1760, Benfield was re- 
turned to Parliament aa member for Crick- 
lade. He brought an action for bribery against 
his onponont, 8. Petrie, which was tried 
AtSahsbury 12 March 1782, when Petrie was 
defended hy (Richard) Burke and William 
Pitt. Petrie was acquitted, and publiabed 
an account of the trial with a letter giving his 
histoiTof the ease in 1782. It waa said in the 
caae that Benfield returned nine members to 
parliament. Hia daughter was married in 
182i to G. C. Graatley F. Barltdey [q. v.] 

[Hiil'i Hiatory of Bnlnh India, vol*, iv. iind 
T. ; Case of Mr. Pnnl Beaflald, with opiniona of 
Lough borough, Dnouing, and Eni^fniTa (1780) ; 
Opinion of Vf. Otaut on Mr. Beofleld'a claims 
(1781); Lett" to E. I, Company from P. Ben- 
flrld (1T81) i Letter to credilon (f Boyd, Ben- 
^•Id & Co. from Walur Boyd (1800); Mr. 
Burks'a speech on the debts of the Nabob of 
Arcot.] A. J. A. 

BENGER, ELIZABETH OGn^VT 
(1778-1827), anthor, was bom at Wells, 
Somerset, in 1776. Her father was in trade 
in that city, but left it in 1782 for Chatham 
to grt employment in the navy, and was 
made purser to Admiral Lord Keith's ship. 
Daring residence in Chatham and in Ro- 
chester Eliiabeth showed much appetite for 
reading, wbich. in default of a library, she 
tried to gratify by poring over the open pages 
of books in booksellers' ahop-windows ; and 
her father, proud of her desire for kuow- 
ledge, put her to a boys' achool in 1790, her 
tw^ftn year, that she might learn Latin. 
The next year, 1791, she produced a poem. 
' The Female Geniad ; ' her ancle. Sir David 
OgilTy, introduced her to Lady de Crespigny, 
nnder whose patronage the poem was prii ' ' 
In 1796, Mr. Bei^er, naving proceeded b 
£Mt IndiM with hit dhip, £ed there. Hit 
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widow and daughter, then reduced to very 
Blender means, left Chatham to he near rela- 
tivee, and settled at Deviiee in 1797. Eliia- 
beth was restless there, however, and her 
motberinlSOOaccededtoberwiahto settle in 
London. Here Hiss Benger, taking lodgings 
' up two pair of staira in East Street ' (Red 
Lion Square P), at once made a vigOToas effort 
Ui get the friendship of the Lunba. Soon 
afterwarda Lamb found his sister ' closeted ' 
with ' one Miss Benjay or Benje,' who would 
not stir till she had made them promiae to visit 
hernextnight (XomA to Oolendffe, letter il.'). 
Her admiratioo for Mrs. Inclihald led her to 
dress herself as a servant, and take tea up to 
the ladjat her lodmn^ (AfmtoriM of Senmty 
Tean, p. 142). Ultimately she became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Inchbald, with Campbell, 
with Smirks, the painter, and the literary 
circle comprising Mrs. Barbenld, Jerdan, 
Miss Landoo, the Porter sisters, Eliiabeth 
Hamilton, Dr. Aikin, Dr. Gregory, &c. Li 
1606, just after Tobin's death, when his 
' Honeymoon ' was about to be put upon the 
stage, she made the acquaintance of hia 
family, and, learning hia painful atruggles, 
she abandoned some dramatic attempts of 
her own. She tried desultory poems, which 
appou^ anonymonsly in the 'Monthly Ma- 
oaciue.' In 1809 was published her poem 
'On the Slave Trade,' 4to. It is a long work 
of some 860 lines, beautifully illustratod by 
engravings from pictures by her friend Smirks. 
Bowyer published the volume in luxurious 
stvle, price hi. bt., edited by Montgomery, 
whose own poem heads the book. She next 
produced a novel, ' Marian,' and some remark* 
OD Mme. de Stael'a ' Germany ; ' lat«r Hme. 
de 8ta£l deecribed Miss Benger as ' the moat 
interestins woman ahe had seen during her 
visit to England ^Mise Aixih'b Memoir, 
p. xi). In 1813 Misa Benger produced her 
second and last novel, ' The Heart and The 
Fancy,' 2 vols., which was highly praised by 
the 'Gentleman's Mogaiine (vol. Ixixiv. 
part i. p. 160), and was tranalated into French 
in 1816 (Didot's youvelU Biog. Gin.). She 
had made herself mistress of (Jerman, and 
translated a volume of EIopBtock's letters, 
which was published in 1814 with a short 
introduction. Her later works were histo- 
rical. They appeared in the following order ; 
' Memoirs of Elizabeth Hamilton,' 2 vols., 
1818 (of which there waa a 2nd edition in 
1819); 'Memoirs of John Tobin,' 1820; 
'Memoirs of Anne Boleyn,' 2 vols., 18SI 
(which Didot says were translated into 
French in 1816, an obvious error) ; 'Memoirs 
ofMarvQueenofScoU, 1823; and 'Memoirs 
of Eliiabeth of Bohemia,' 2 vols., 1826. 
Kiss Denger is detcribed u intenstiog &nd 
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She hsd a melodioiu 
enchantinel; (Manoria <tf Seventv Tean, 
p. 141). At the end of her life her lodgings, 
■poor ftnd shabbT,' were in Or&fton Street 
(Fitiroy SquareP) j Fletcher, a young Scotch 
Bculptor studying in London, would go to 
lier there to ' Kmn^ her turban ' and ' g«iie- 
rally make things tidy ' when she wm ({oioK' 
' to receive people well worth MeLng* (t^.) 
Among her visitors were Bosina wLeeler 
and BulwBi^Ly tton, who met at har lodfrings, 
in 1 826, for the first time (^Atheaitum, 1 Much 
1884, p. 2811. 

In 1626 Miss Bengers health, always deli- 
cate, began to fail. She was at the time bus^ 
collecting materials for memoin of Henri 
Quatre, and was contributing anonymous 
poems to the ' Atliennum ' (which are ap- 
pended to Miss Aikiu's ' Memoir '). After 
sufiering for some months, she died on 9 Jan. 
1827,aged4Q. Her circumstanceswereveir 
straitened t« the last, and her literary frienda 
looked upon her death as ■ release from 
Btrugglee and poverty. 

piira Aikin's Uerooir, preflied to 2nd aditinn 
o> Hiaa Beni^r'a ' Anne Bolejn,' 1827 ; Annii&l 
BiogrsphT and Ohiiuarj, IiaB, p. fi2 ; Ponny 
nyrloFOHlia ; Litsrary Gszatu^ wfaora Hiss 
Aikio'a Memoir Bnt appeared ; Lamb to Cols- 
ridge, letter xl. ; Memories of SartntT Years, 
cd.^ Mn. Martin, pp. Ill, 143; AtheoKum, 
1 HxTch 1884, pp. 280. 281.] J. H. 

BENHYEM, HUGO xb, or BENHAM, 
HUGH (rf- l:iB2), bishop of Aberdei^n, buo- 
C(«ded Richard Pottock in the see in 1272. 
After his election ha went to Rome, and wae 
consecrated by Pope Martin IV. Shortly 
after bis return to Scotland he was made ar- 
biter of a dispute about tithes between the 
clergy and the laity of the kingdom, and in 
a provincial council held at Perth was suc- 
cessful in efTectins an arrangement of the 
difference. He died in 1282 at I>Dch Goul 
(now called Bishops Locb, in the parish of 
New Hachsr), where the bishops had their 
lodginff before the canonry was erected. 
Boet.hiuB ascribes his death to sudden suft'o- 
cation from catarrh, but according to another 
tradition he was stnin in an ambuscade. He 
wasthe author of 'ProvincialiumStfttutonim 
8anctiones ' and ' Novre Episcoponun Pr»- 

[Boethins's AbtrdonennnmEpiBcoporamTitn, 
fo. iii. ; Dempster's Hist. Ecel. Gent. Beet. 
(1627) p. lOS; Collections for Aberdeen (Spal- 
ding (^Db, 184S). i, IS1, 338, 368, 467, 469; 
Tanner^ Bibl. Brit p. «.] 

BENIBCH, ABRAHAM (1811-1878), 
Hehrsiat, vu bom oi JevrUh parents at 



I}KMau,in Bohemia, in 1811. Fromaaearl7 
a^ he interested himself in the wel&re of 
his co-religionists. Forsomeyoaisheatadied 
medicine at the university of Vienna, but 
abandoned the study before proceeding to a 
degree. He left Austria in 1841 to settle in 
England, where he remained for the reet of 
his life. His Hebrew learning and his ao- 
tivelj' displayed devotion to Judaism secured 
for him a high reputation among the Jews in 
England. He was editor of the 'Jewiali 
Chronicle'from 1854 till ie6d,and again from 
1875 till his death. He sealously promoted 
the formation of the Society of Hebrew Lite- 
rature in 1870, and of the An^loJewish A»- 

liation in 1871. Benischdied at Homse; 

81 Jul; 1878. He was the authorof ths 
following works : 1. 'Two Lectures on tl>o 
Life and Writings of Maimonides,' 1847, 
S. A translation of the Old Testament, pub- 
lished with theHehrewTest,inld51. S.'An 
EssayonColenso'sCriticiBm of the Pentateuch 
and Joshua,* 1B6S. 4. 'Judaism surveyed; 
being a Sketch of the Rise and Development 
of Judaism from Moses to our days,* a series 
of five lectures delivered at St. George's Hall, 
London, in 1874. Benisch also published an 
'Elementary Hebrew Grammar in 1652, and 
a ' Manual of Scripture History ' in 1853. 

[iDformation from the Hot. A. Lowy ; Brit. 
Udb. Cut.; AthaOKiim, IQ Aug. 1878.1 

aL.1* 

BEN ISRAEL, MANASSEH (ltiU4- 
1607 ), Jewish theologian. [See Uahabsgb.] 

BENJAMIN, JUDAH PHILIP (1811- 
1884), barrister, was bom in 1811. Hia pa- 
rents were Jews of Ei^Uah nationality, who, 
in 1811, sailed from England to make their 
home in New Orleans. Finding before arrival 
intheOulf of Mexico that the mouths of the . 
Hississipi» were blockaded by the British 
fleet, the ship put into St. Craii, in the 
West Indies, an island then belonging to 
Great Britain. Here Benjamin was bom and 
lived until 1815. He was thus by birth a 
British subject, as was recognised fifty-five 
years later, when he was called to the Eng- 
lish bar, and as is attested by a statement 
in his own handwriting in the books of Lin- 
coin's Inn. In 1815 his parents settled in 
Wilmington, North Carolina, and here his 
boyhood was passed. He was entered at 
Yue College at the age of fourteen, but 
quitted it three yean later (1628) without i 
taking any d^ree. In 1832 he went to New J 
Orleans, entered an attorney's office, and 
called to the har on 16 Dec 1832, For s< 
time he was engsfpd in studying law, : 
taking pupilH, and in compiling a digest a 
Gtwe dedded in tbe local court, Tkia, ti 
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en provea among' tnow lo wnom, witn 
iuahimed generosity, he lent it, be ex- 
. its Bcope, and, along with hie friend 
L9 Slidell, published it in 18S4 under 



ilret of hia works, woe originally intended 
for hia Own private use, but after its utility 
had been proved among those to whom, with 
hia sccuahiined '' ■"■ 

tended i 
Thomaa 

the title of ' A Digest of Reported Bedaiona 
of the Supreme C^urt of the late Territory 
of Orleans, and of the Supreme Court of 
Ijouisiana.' It was the flrat collection of the 
peculiarly complicated law of New Orleans, 
derived iiom Roman, Spanish, French, and 
Eng'lish sourcea, and to his earl^ study of 
thia composite body of law Benjamin pro- 
bably owed that knowledge of different 
jnristic ayatems which afterwords distin- 
guished him in England. In 1840 he was 
a member of the firm of Slidell, Benjamin 
k Conrad, and being in latge practice left 
to Slidell the preparation of the second 
edition of the digest, called for that year. 
He did a leading bnsinees in planters and 
cotton merchants' coses. His ai^uments 
in the 'Creole' cose (1841), on insurance 
claime arising from on insurrection of slaTes 
on ship-board, excited much admiration, and 
were printed. A United States commission 
baving been appointed in 1 847 to investigate 
the chaos of Spanish land titles undnr which 
the early apeculators in California claimed, 
Benjamin was retained as counsel, receiving 
a fee of ^2&,000. He returned to New Or- 
leans, and in December term 1S48 was ad- 
mitted counsellor of the supreme court. His 
practice, which from that time lay chiefly 
in Washington, though large, was by no 
means so lucrative as that he had in Eng- 
land, for he never mode over 16,000/. a vear 
there along with the other members of hia 
finn, while at the Engliah bar his income waa 
foe two or three snecessive years 16,000J. 

During this time he took a keen interest 
in polities. For a time he bad been a whig, 
ana when that party broke up he joined the 
democrats. He was elected a senator for 
Loaisiana to the United States senate in 
1852 and again in IStil, having for his col- 
league John Slidell, afterwards, when a com- 
missioner of the confederate states, seiied 
by the federal war-ship San Jacinto, on 
booid the British ship Trent, on her passage 
fivm Havamtah to St.Thomaa. Inthesenate 
Beigamin made a great impreaaiun. Charlea 
Sumner, his oonatont opponent in politics, 
consideTed him to be the most eloquent 
ppeaker in the senate, and Sir GkKtrge Cxirue- 
woll Lewis, who was present and heard 
his address on 31 Dec. 1S60, justifying the 
doctrine of state rights, and declaring his 
•dhesion to the cause of secession, said of it, 
' It ia better than our Benj&nun oould hare 



done.' His physical qualities suited him 

well for pubhc speaking. His figure was 
short, square, and sturdy, his face firm and 
resolute, his eyes piercing, and his voice 
clear and silvery. 

During his preudency, from 1863-1867, 
President FranKlin Pierce offeri>d Benjamin 
a judffeehip in the supreme court (U the 
United States. Hirh aa auch a dignity was, 
Benjamin preferred to remain at the bar. 
He was soon, however, to quit hia legal 
practice for the career of a statesman. 
When South Carolina seceded he cost in hia 
lot with the South. He mode several bril- 
liant speeches on constitutional questions, 
defending ' state righta ' on legal grounds. 
On 4 Feb. 1861 he withdrew from the senate 
and hastily left Washington. When Jefi*er. 
son Davis formed his proviaional government 
of the Southern Confederacy in the aame 
month, Benjamin was included in the cabi- 
net aa attomey-^neral. ' Mr. Benjamin, of 
Louisiana,' said Bavis, 'bad a very high re- 
putation as a lawyer, and my acquaintoneu 
with him in the senate had impreased me 
with the luciditv of his intellect, his syst^ 
matic habits anj capacity for labour' (A^m 
and Fail of the OanfederaU QnBemmeat, i, 
242). In August he became acting secretary 
of war, and continued in this office until the 
reconstruction of the cabinet in February 
1663, when he became secretsiy of state, on 
office which he retained until the final over- 
throw of the confederate forces. Benjamin'a 
exertions in the discharge of his official datiea 
were so great as almost to break down even 
his iron strength. He had the reputation of 
being ' the brains of the Confederacy ; ' and 
Mr. Davis fell into the habit of sending to 
him all work that did not obviously belong 
to the department of some other minister. 
Spinning work at hia office at 8 a.m. he 
was often occupied until 1 or 2 o'clock next 
morning. The autocraticcharacterof Davis's 
administration, and the secrecy often ob- 
served in the debates of the House of Repre- 
sentativas, render it doubtful how far Ben- 
jamin was responsible for the many arbitrary 
measures which marked the conduct of ttie 
war by the confederates. Some of the or* 
dera he issued were, however, undoubtedly 
harah. On 26 Nov. 1801, for example, he 
ordered that peisons found burning bridges 
in Tennessee should be summarilv triedby 
conrt-martial and executed, and that no one 
who had borne arms against the govenunent 
should be liberated on parole. In spite of 
the high opinion Davis had of him, some of 
his measures were sharply opposed in con- 
gress, and the severe criticism evoked by hia 
GonachftioB Uv led to ^'~ — -—-■-- '- 
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Auguat 1 862. Whm, in 1864, be was Hcre- 
tuy of (tftte. General JobnatoD declared that 
the confaderata eauae could never lucceed 
■o lona: u he remaiiu>d miniRter. Ha waa 
generally blamed for tbe part be took in 
raiaiii^ a loan from France, and in tbe con- 
atruction of tome ' rama ' id that coiiutr;, 
measurea attributed to tbe bet that the 
dauf^bter of Slidnll, then envoy at Paris, had 
named a FVench banker (Diupbk, iii. 290). 
On tbe failure of the commisaionerg sent to 
Fortreaa Monroe to treat for peace, Benjamin 
made a spirited speech at a meeting held at 
Kiehmond, urging his bearers to liberate all 
sikveswho would join the ranks of the arm;, 
and declaring that Ilia own slaves had asked 
to be allowed to fight. 

On the foil of the Confederacj Benjamin 
fled from Richmond. His adventures in bia 
escape from Kiclunond to England were of 
a romantic kind. Mr. Davis left Hicbmond 
after the newa of Lee'a aurrender at Ap- 
pomattox court-bouse, accompanied b; the 
membersof bis cabinet. On leaving Oreena- 
boTOugh, North Carolina, on IS April 186.'), 
Benjamin, to whom corpulence bad made 
riding difficult, insisted tnat an ambulance 
should be found for him, and in this be rode 
with his brothei^in-law, M. Jules St. Martin, 
and General Cooper. The roads were in ver; 
bad condition, and the convevance often 
stuck fast in mud holes, and fell behind tbe 
rest of the train. The roads getting worse he 
rode on a tall horse from Abbeville, in South 
Carolina, to tbe other side of the Savannah 
river, and then, unable to ride further, or 
scenting danger &om so large a party, be, 
on 4 Ma; 1665, made for the .sea coast, in- 
tending, says Davie, ' to make his wa j b j 
Cuba to Mexico, and thence to Texas, to 

C'n me, wherever, with such troops as might 
assembled, I should be at the anticipated 
time;andEtillhopefulthat it might bea more 
successful struggle in the future. He carried 
with him an arm; certificate and free pass 
to all confederate officers certifying him a 
French subject, and it was agreed that if 
he fell in with any federal troops he was 
to keep up tbe deception by using French, 
which language he spoke like a native. ' So 
long as he remained with us,' says Harrison, 
' his cheery good humour and readiness to 
adapt himself to the requirements of all 
emttrgencies made him a moat agreeable com- 
rade ' (B. N. HiBXIsoir, in Centuiy Magmane, 
November 1883, The Capture nfJtff. Dan»; 
InltrvioB tciti Mr. Jeffenon Davis in Man- 
ekaiter Guardian, 8 Aug. 1864). Dl luck 

{ursued him. He escaped from the coast of 
lori^ to tbe Bahamas in a leaky opea boat ; 
tailed thenos in a vessel ladan with Bruges 



for Nassau, and after being wrecked on tlte 
wav was picked up by a British man-of-war 
and carried into St. Thomas. The steamer in 
which be sailed thence for England caught firs 
and had to put back. B; this time the final 
collapse of the Confederacy waa known, and 
B^amin went into exile as a defeated rebfd. 
He landed in Liverpool almost penniless. 
With the exception of a small sum of under 
3,000/, remitted to England, all his fortune 
was tost or conflscat«d. A small portion of 
his real estate wss indeed overlooked in the 
confiscations, but this was not sold till 1883. 
On tbe confiscation of his property his friends 
bought in his law library. He eiif'>rHd as a 
student at Lincoln's Inn on IS Jan. 1866, 
and at once began tbe study of English law 
in the pupil-room of Hr. Charles Pollock. 
Tbe interest of Lords Justices Oifiiud and 
Turner, Vice-Chancellor Page Wood (after- 
wards Lord Hatherley) and Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
I procured him a diapensation from tbe usuu 
three years of studentship, and he was called 
to the English bar 6 June 1806 at the affe 
of fifty-five. He at once joined the old 
Northern Circuit, Here he waa beftiended 
by (juain and Holker, then leaders of tha 
circuit, but for some time got little practice. 
His first., and for some time his oulyelients, 
were Messrs. Stone, Fletcher, Sc Hull, of 
Liverpool, who through their London agents 
introduced him to London work. Mr. Brett 
was bis firet leader, and he was congratulated 
on his first brief on his first circuit by Lord 
Justice Lush. MisfortuDe,bowever,seemed 
to attend him wherever he went. What 
little was saved from the wreck of his pro- 

rrty in America be lost in Messrs. Overend 
Gumey's failure in 1866, and be waa com- 
pelled to resort to journalism for a livelihood. 
In 1868 appeared his workonthecontract 
of sale, tbe classic upon this subject in Engw 
lish law, a book at once more scientific in 
its treatment and more clear and useful for 
the purposea of a practitioner than almost 
any other. Its success was immediate and 
complete both in England and America. 
Baron Martin constantly quoted it with ap- 
proval. A second edition appeared in 1873, 
and a third, tbe revision of a portion of which 
was Benjamin's last task before his health 
gave way, was brongbt out in 1883. His 
practice now grew ranidly. He was already 
a ' Palatine silk ' for the county of Ijancaster, 
and although he met a slight check by tbe 
refusal of his application for the rank of 
queen's counsel, when, in Jan uary 1 672, a large 
number of juniors received ' silk,' it waa aomi 
retrieved. A few months later, in arguing 
Potter e. Rankin in the House of Lords, ha 
so impressed Lord UaUutrle^' that ll* aliwli/ 
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■fterwkida reoeired % patent of preoedf 
It is Mud tltat owing to s Bcrnple conne 
iritk his put camer he reftued to be awom 
•• A qoeea'a eoanael. Hu patent, howertiT, 
ouried with it by courtety the privilege* of 
thatnnk. After & time he cessed to practiae 
*t nm prim, where, though hia addresMS 
to juiiea wen Terj able, he failed in croae- 
ex&miimtioTi and the KenenJ conduct and 
•tnt«g7 of a CMC. His forte la; in an^- 
meut, especially on colonial appeals before 
the privy council, where hia great know- 
ladgu of ayateroa of law other tl^ the Ens' 
Ush gave him an advantage over pur^r 
English lawyers. Henceforward he appearefl 
often before the coiirta sitting in bane or in 
equity casea, and at length only took brieft 
bslow the Privy Council and House of Lorda 
oo a apeoial fee of 100 guineas. He hod a 
great faculty for argumentative statement, 
and would put hii ease at once fairly and 

Sit so that It seemed to admit of no reply. 
atuiallj he objected to being interrupted 
ty the court. Once in the House of Lonisj 



on some proposition of his ejaculate * Non- 
sense 1' Benjamin stopped, tied up hia brief, 
bowed, and retired ; but the lords sent him 
a public conciliatory message, and his junior 
was allowed to finish the argument. His 
power of stating his own case probably was 
the cause of the very sanguine cbaixcUr ct 
the opinions he gave oncaaeslaid before him. 
Among his beat known aigumenta were those 
in Debenham v. Mellon, United States of 
America c. Wagner, and Ditto v. Kae, the 
Franconia case — one of his rare appearancea 
in a criminal court— and the llchbome ap- 
peal to the House of Lords. 

Latterly he su&eied &om diabetes and 
weakness-of the heart. Be had built him- 
self a house in the Avenue de Jina, at Paris, 
where his wife, who was a Frenchwoman, 
and daughter lived, and he constantly went 
there, living only a bachelor life in London, 
and frequenting the dining and billiard rooms 
of the Junior Athenieum Club. In 1880 he 
received aninjunrthronf{hafalt from a trai 
car in Paris, and, on going there as usual 
Christmas 18BS, was lorbidden to return 
work. So unexpected was this by him tb 
be had to return many briefs. 

His retirement caused deep regret. 1 
was sntertsined at a farewell banquet in t _ 
hallofthelnnerTemple.SOJune less. He 
said on this occasion that in giving up his 
work he gave up the best part of nis life, 
uid that at the English bar he had never 
felt that any one looked on him as ai 
truder. 

TOb. IT. 



From this time his health fast failed, and 

m 8 May 1684 he died. Id his habits of 

life there was a good deal of the southern 

unent. He was skilful at games, and 

aay of himself that he loved to bask 

the sun like a lisard. Though on com- 



Klsion he would work into the small hourS( 
preferred to put off hia dinner until lata 
order to complete his work befbre it, and 



he owned that to rise and work early in tho 
in^ was impossible to him. To the last 
he retained his loyalty to the lost cause of 
the Southern Oonfederscy, and was always 
bountiful to those who had suffered for it. 

By his will, made SO April 1683, and 
sroved 30 June 1884 by the executors, his 
rrienda Messrs. De Witt and Aspland, of tha 
common law bar, he left of hts total per- 
sonalty of 60,000^ legacies to his aLsters in 
New Orleans, hia brother Joseph, of Puerto 
Gortei in Spanish Honduras, his nephew 
end five nieces, hia wife Nathalie, and his 
daughter Ninette, wife of Captain Henri 
de Bousignac of the 117th regiment of the 
French line, and to avoid questions of domi-* 
cila he declared hia intention to reside till 
his death in Paris. To commemorate the 
banquet given to him on his retirement, an 
engraving was published by W. Eofle, aft«r 
a portrait by Kercy. He left no memoirs, 
hia habit being to destroy private documents. 
Hia works are : 1. ' Digest of Decisions of 
ipreme Court of New Orleans,' 1834, 

* Brief: Loekett v. Merchanta' InsuranoA 
Co.,' BrusU, New Orleans, 1841. 3. ' United 
States ti. Castaiero,' San Franeisoo, 18(tO. 
i, ' Address to Free Schools,' New Orleans, 
1846. &. 'Changes in Practical Operation 
of the Constitution,' San Frandseo, 1600. 
6. ' Defence of National Democracy ' (speech 
in United SUtes Senate 32 May 1860), Wash- 
ington, 1860. 7, 'Relations of States' 
(speech in senate 8 May 1800), Baltimore, 
1600. 8. 'Speech on the Kansas Billt 
Slavery protected by the Common Law of 
the World; 11 March 1858,' Wasiiington, 
ISnS. 9. 'Speech on the Eanms Question, 
Reasons for joining the Demncrataj United 
States Senate 2 Mav 186(1,' Washington, 
18M. la 'On the'scquisitioti of Cuba,' 
18A9, 11. 'On the right of Secession' 
(speech 3 Dec.), 1860. 12. ' On Sales,' first 
edition, London, 1868 ; second, 167S ; third, 
1888. 

[Jeffanon Davis's Bias and Fait of tha Con- 
faSmla QmenmmA, i. 2ii, ii. STS, eSS, 684 ; 
Anarieaa Annnal Cvctofsedia, vols. i.-v. and li.; 
A. U. St^bana'a Hutory of the United Stales 
(1674); unper'a HiHtorr of ths American Civil 
War, i. 6ii-9.ii. Ifig. iii, 990, 622. BA'i ; Sabin's 
Diotionary of Books relating to America, ii. flfi; 
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TimMDevipiipeT.SMajlSSi; Solicitor's Jonmol, 
10 March ud 7 Jul; 18S4: 1«ir Joamal, 17 Msj 
•Dd 1 Jul; 1S84; La« TimM, 17 Ma; ISSl; 
ftod parflon&I KinreM.] J. A. H. 

BENLOWES, EDWARD (1603 P- 
1676), poet, the Bon and heir of Andrew 
B«ilowet of Brent IIoll, Essex, ym ad- 
mitted at or about the age of sixteen gentle- 
man commoner of St. John'B Collej^, Cam- 
bridse, matriculating on 8 April IQ'^. On 
leaving the univenitj he trsTelled with a 
tut«r on the continent, visiting seven courta 
of princes. Wood says that he returned 
'tinged with Romanism;' but according to 
Cole he liad been bred in the Roman cathnlio 
religion from hta earliest jears. On the death 
of hiB father he became possessed of the estate 
of Brent Hall,but beinsa man of a very liberal 
diapoaitionbe contrived 'to squander it moatlj 
awaj on poets, flatterers (which he loved), 
in buying of curiosities (which some csUed 
baubles), on musicians, buffoons, Ik.' (Wood). 
He often gave his bond for the payment of 
debts contracted by his friends, and on one 
occasion, being' unable to meet the obligation 
he had incurred, was committed to prison at 
Oxford- To hia niece at ber marriage he 
granted a handsome portion, and many poor 
scholars experienced his bounty. When be 
left Cambridge lie made a valuable donation 
of books to St . John's College. Among hia 
friends he numbered many distinguished men. 
In 1033 Phineas l-letcber dedicated to him 
'The Purple Island.' Sir William Darenant, 
Quarles, Pa^e Fisher, and others, dedicated 
works to him or complimented him in epi- 
grams. Benlowes' chief work is entitled | 
'Theophila, or Love's Sacrifice, a divine poem. 
Written by K B. Esq. Several parts thereof 
eel to fit aires, by Mr. J. Jenkins,' 1662, fol. 
The poem is divided into thirteeo cantos, most 
of which are preceded by large plates of Hollar 
and others. Preflxed to the fimt canto, which 
ia entitled the ' Prelibation to the Sacrifice,' is 
an engraving of a full-length figure (preau- 
niably the author) seated at a writing-table. 
The volume is valued rather for the engra- 
vinga than for the text ; but a reader who ia 
not dismayed by the author's conceits and 
o^trayagances will be rewarded by flndins 
jiussaffes where subtlety of thought is joined 
to felicity of diction. Later writers were 
^iceedingty sevure on Benlowes'a poetry. 
Wftrburton prtmounced him to be not less 
fomoun for nts own bad poetry than for 
patroni«n^ bad poets, and Butler in hia 
' Ilemaiiu m Verse and ProBe' (ii, 119, ed. 
1759) has a most ruthlees attack upon him. 
Benlowes' name had fallen into anch ob- 
livioD that the editor erf Butler'i 



£. Thver, imaged the reference was to SSr 
John Denham. But at the time of ita pub- 
lication ■ Theophila' was grsatlv appUiuled, 
and Wood mentions that a whole canto of it 
was turned into Latin verse in one day by tlw 

Euthful John Hall of Durham, BO much wers 
I ' tender afiections ravished with that divine 
piece.' Benlowes spent the last eight veon 
of his life at Oiford, studying much in tlM 
Bodleian Li brai7, and enjoying' convetaation 
with in^nious. By his ]irufuse liberality lie 
had exhausted his patrimony, and at the cloM 
of his life he had to endure much privation. 
In hia mature yeara he abandoned Roman 
Catholicism , and became a tealovm protestant. 
His niece was an equally zealous catholic, and 
since Benlowes insisted on disputing ' agsdtut 
papists and their opinions,' an estrangement 
arose between them. The old poet, who in hia 
early days had been named by way of anagram 
'Benevolus,' on account of hLSeenerosity,' tot 
want of conveniencies required fit for old age, 
as clothes, fe well, uid warm things to refresh 
the body, marched off in a cold season, on 
IS Dec. at eight of the clock at night, an. 
1676, aged 73 years or more' (Wood). A 
collection waa made among the scholara who 
remembered hia former condition, and the 
body was given an honourable burial in Su 
Ma^B Church, Oxford. There is a portrait 
of him in the master's lodge at St. John'a 
College, Cambridge, and another in the Bod- 
leian Libmrv. 

The following is a list of hia worka: 
I. ' Sphinx Theologica, seu Husica Tdmpli, 
ubi Discordia Concors,' Cantab. 1826, oro 
(2nd ed. 1628). 2. 'Lusus Poeticus Pootia,' 
London, l63o, 8vo j ten leaves of Latin verae 
. addressed to Charles 1, sometimes bound up 
with the first edition of QuotWb ' Emblem^ 

8. ' A Buckler against the feare of Death, or 
Pyous and Proffitable Observations, MedytA- 

! tions and Consolations on Han's Mortality, 
I by E. B., minister in Q. B.,' London, 1610, 
8vo. 4. ' Honorifica Armorum Ceasatio sive 
, Pacis et Fidei Associatio,' Feb. 11 an. 161^ 
I 8vo. 6, ' Chronosticon DeooUationiB Carok 
! Regis,' 1A48; a poem printed in red and black. 
6. 'TheSummaryof Divine Wisd(mie,'1057t 
I 4to; ten leaves. 7. 'Threno-lliriambeutieon, 
! 1600, 4to J Latin poems on the Restoiationt 
printed on one uae of a lar^ sheet (soma 
copies were printed on white satm). 8. 'Ozonii 
Encomium, Oxford, 1672 { fonraheeta in folio. 

9. ' Oionii El(«i^' Oiford, 1678 ; a singie 
large sheet. 10. ' Magia Cielestis,' Oxford, 
1673; a single lam sheet 11. 'Veridica 
joco seria,' Oxford, ltt73: ■ I^tin poem 



Altaria,' lO-lS, he prefixed a copy of 
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^torjr rene*, «nd to John Siotor'B ' Panefly- 
ricon iuaugunile . . . Ricliudi Fenii,' 1037, 
4to, he conCributod ■ Latin poem in praiM of 
the lord mBvor, tlie ci^, and the citiiaiiB. 
Wood mentions an undated copy of verse*, 
entitled ' Truth's Touchstone,' dedicated to 
his niece, Mrs. Phllippn Bloimt, and ' Anno- 
tations for the better conflrminir the several 
Truths in the said poem.' ' A Glance at the 
Glories of Sacred Friendship, bj E. B., Esq.,' 
London, 1667, a large sheet in verse, has aun 
been assigned to Benlowes. 

(Wood's Futi. ii. SSS-9, ed. Bliss ; Dale's US. 
Athens 1 Buker*!! HisUrf of St. John's College 
CWnbridg«^ ol. Mayor, 810, 1108; ConnrH Cul- 
leetanM Aiulo- Poatina, ii. 2$0-S ; Uailitt's 
Haodbook; HMlilt's CullnetioD aad Noln.l 
AH. a 

BENN, GEORGE (1801-1882), historian 
of Belfast, was bom 1 Jan. 1801, at Tande- 
tagBQ, county Armagh. His grandrsthei, 
John Benn, came fVom Cumberland about 
1760 as engineer of the Newiy canal. His 
father, also John Benn (1767-1353), was pro- 
prietor of a brewery in Belfast ; Oeoive was 
hisfourthsan. He was aducatsd at the Belfast 
academy, under Rer. Dr. Bruce ; atterwaida 
under Sheridan Knowles, then a teacher of 
EngUsh at Belfast. He entered the coUe- 
gial« classes of the Bel&st Academical Insti- 
tution in 1816, being one of the originRl 
oAimiit, and took goldmedab inl(^c(18L7) 
and moral philosophy (1818). In 1819 the 
facnlty price was offered for the ' best ac- 
count of a pariah.' Benn was the successful 
essayist, with the parish of Belfast as his 
theme. He gained also in 1821 the facoltT 
price ('The Crusades'), and Dr. Tennants 
gold medal (' Shetch of Irish Anthors in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries '). 
The lad's essay of 1819 attracted the atten- 
tion of James M'Knight, LL.D., then editor 
of the 'Belfast Nsws-Letter,' who offered to 
print and publish it. It was issued anony- 
■Monslyin an enUrged fono =- '"■i" -■■•'■ 



with an Accurate Account of its Fnrmerand 
Present State, to which are added a Statis- 
tical Survey of the Parish of llelfa«t and a 
Deacription of some remariiahle AnI.itjaitieB 
in its Neighbourhood,' 8 vo. For so young a 
writer it was a work of uncommon judgment 
and research, exceedingly well written, with 
Ml eye for scenery and a tasta for economics 
as well as for antiquities. It is not super- 
seded by Benn's later and larger labours. 

Benn, with his brother Edward (1798- 
1874), engagsd in distilling near Downpa- 
trick; subsequenl-ly the bnthers spent .the 
fnoM of their days on an estate taey pnr- 
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chased at Glenravel, near Bally meiia. lleA,'. 
in an unimproved district, they planted tiw 
hillsides, ploughed the moors, built good 
houses, and collected a valuable library. 
They endeavoured to create a new industry 
by an ex^riment in the manufacture oi 
potato spirit, but excise regulations (since 
repealed) frustrated their object. Tlte cost 
of the experiment, and the losses from potato 
disowe, induced the brothers to undertake ft 
business in Liverpool for some years. Re- 
turning to Glenravel, a casual circumstanctt 
led to a rich discovery of iron ore in the Qlen-> 
ravel hills ) the first specimen was smelted 
in 18.51 under Edward Benn's direction; ia 
1893 an Bfreement was made with Mr. James 
Fisher, of Barrow-in-Fume»i, to work thai 
mineral beds. Hence came a new and valu- 
able addition to the commercial products of 
Ulster, which has since attained important 
proportions. Meanwhile Edward Benn wari 
contributing antiquarian articlre to various 
journals ('Jouro. Kilkenny Archaol. 8oc.,' 
' Irish Penny Journal,' &c.^, and forming a 
fine archsolt^ical collection, now iouia' 
Belfast Museum. It had been proposed U> 
Geoive to resume and complete the hiptory 
of Belfast, He modestly indicated, as mora 
fit for the task, Mr. William Pinberton, who 
collected some materials, but died (1871J) 
without having begun the histc^. Pinker- 
ton's papers were submitted to Geoige Benn 
for publication, but he found emplnyment of 
them impracticably and states in his prebcs 
to his history, ' It is all my own work from 
beginning to end.' He returned to Betfaitt 
aft^rhis brother's death inl874,andp ubliahed, 
1877, 'A History of the Town of Belfast from 
the Earliest Times to the close of the Eigh* 
teenth Century ' (Svo, with ei^ht mape and 
two portraits). ItieacuriouscoincidencetliBt 
in the same year was published, quite inde- 
pendently, at Portlana, Maine, a volume of 
the same siie and appearance as Mr. Beiui's, 
' History of the City of Belfast in the State 
of.Maine, from iu First Settlement in 1770 
to 1876,' by John Williamson.' In iSaOai^ 
pe«Ted a second volume, ' A Hi«^ory of the 
Town of B'lfiwt froBiI7i» till 1810. ((Wttliff 
with eomi- Incidental Not ices on liOCalXopii'' 
and ItiojirnpliiKS of many Wfll-hnowii Vu- 
milies.' Tins supplementary volum>', thougU 
the pniof-shoetg were 'corrected by a kinif 
friend,' the late John Carlisle, head of' the 
English department in the Jtoval Acad'--' 
mical Institution (d. 19 Jan. 1884, ml. I!l|i 
bears evidence of theauthot's affecting staler 
ment: 'Before I hod proceeded very farj 
my sight entirely failed. Benn died 8. J^p. 
18S2. Edward and George Benn wer|( 
members'^ the nonsubscribing pTexbvteriair 
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(aniUmn) body, but wide in tkeir syin- 
pUhiee and brood in their ch&ritiet bejond 
the limits of their sect. Edward ma the 
founder, and Oeorae the benefactor, of thrse 
boipt«U in BeliMt (the 'Ets, Ear, and 
liroat,' the ' Samaritan,* ■ana the ' Skin 
Diaessee'), and their gifts to educational in- 
(titutiona were muaiu»nt. Both were nn- 
narried. They left four siat«ra. 

[Mamoir in Diwnple (Belf.), Feb. 1883; 
Hoilgea'B Fraidaotial Addraa to Bel£iBt Nat. 
Biat. and Phil. Soe. on ' Indmtrial Proarm in 
thaifoitli of Inland,' 10 Not. 187fi; otAcrpar- 
timtars flrom Prof. Hodgaa.] i. O. 

BEXnt or BEN, WILLIAU (1600- 
1680), diTiue, waa boni at Eoremont in Cnni' 
berland, in NoTember 1600. He waa edu- 
cated at the free school of St. Beee. He 
waa, on the completion of hia courae at this 
celebrated school, 'transplanted thence to 
Queen's College, Oiford, where, aavB An- 
thony i Wood, 'if I am not miataken, he 
was a serritoT.' On a presentation to the 
living of Oakiogham in Berkshire, he lett his 
university withont taking a degree. But he 
found on going to Oakingham that one Hr 
JtatemaOjOiaeontemporaiy atOiford, had got 
another preaentatiou to it. Rather than go 
to law about it, they agreed to take joint 
ebaign and to divide the income. This they 
did with mutual latis&ction for lome yean. 
But Benn, having been cboMn aa her cha^ 
lain faf the MarchioiieM of Northampbn, 
living in Somenetahire, left, Oakinf^um to 
Bataman, and continued with hia U^patnin 
nntil 1639. In that year, 'hy virtne of a 
call from John White, the patriarch of Dov- 
clieeter,' he went to Dorchaater, and Irr 
WLita'i influence waa made preacher of AU 
Saints there, where, Anthony It Wood in- 
forma na, he ' eontinned in great respect from 
the precise party till Butholomew's day, 
an, 1663, excepting only twoyeara, in whidi 
time he attended the said White when he 
was rector at I^mbeth in Surrey, in the place 
of Dr. Featley, ejected.' Besides his oonstsnt 
pleaching in his own church be preadwd 
' gratia on a week-day to the gaol prisoners,' 
and. his anditory incieaaing, he himself huilt 
a chapel within the gaol for their bettor 



In 1664 he was one of the assistants to 
the commisBioners for ejecting ' scamlalons, 
ifniorant, and inefficient ministers and school- 
masters- After his ejection by the Act of 
TIniformity, he remained at liorcheeteT ' to 
the time of his death ; but for hin preach- 
ing,' says Wood, ' in conventicles there and 
In the neighbourhood, he was often brought 
Into trouble, and 
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fined-' He died on SS March I68(^ and waa 
buried in the churchyard of his own fiamw 
church of All Sainta. He publiahed on^ , 
'A sober Answer to Francis Bamideld in 
Vindication of the ChristlBn Sabbath against 
the Jewish, id est the observance of the 
Jewish stilL' It is a masterly little treatise 
in the form of a letter (I67S). After his 
death a volume of sermons entitled 'Soul 
Prosperity,' on 3 John 2 (166S), was ^b- 
lished, and is one of the rarest of tater pun tan 
books. 

[Catamy ; Fatmsr'i Vooeonl. Mm. ii. 13S-T ; 
Euiehin'sDnnet; Wilson's Bist of Diwsntws, 
iii. 436; Wood's Alhetus (Blin), iij. 1371; 
Beno'i publieationa.J A. B. O. 

BENNET, BENJAMIN (1674-1736), 
divine, was bom at Willsborough, a Tillage 
near to Market Bosworth, Leiceeterslur^ 
in 1674. In early youth his health w*t 
very delicate, and during one severe illness 



On his recovery he formed a society of young 
men for prayer and religious eonvenation. 
He received his elementair education in his 
parish school. He proceeded next to SfaerifF- 
Hales in Shropshire, under John Wood- 
house. Woodnouse, on his Section, had 
eetabliahed an scadem;^ for the trsinmg of 
' toward youths,' theologically and clasaicdly. 



He had at this time an ( 

offrom forty to SfVy students. 1 „ , 

having here completed the oonraa of stndr 
nsual among nonconformista at that perioo, 
b^nhis public ministry asapre>cherevai>- 
gpfist at Temple Hb1 I , a T dlage near bis native 
place. He immediately succeeded John Sbtf- 
held, on the removal of that rratsrkable man 
to Southwark in 1607. He must have gone 
to Temple Hall and continued there SCRDa 
time on probation, for he was not fbrmaify 
ordained untilSOMny 1680. This was done in 
Oldbury chapel in ^ropahire by sooM of the 
surviving ejected minist«nalwg with three 
others, one of whom was John Beynolda at 
Shrewsbury. He soon became noted for hii 
eloquence and penussivfncM in the pnlpt 
and for hie bve of study. In 170S he ae^ 
cepted an invitation to go to NeweastlfrOD- 
Tps.6 as colleague with the venerable Richard 
Gilpin [q. v.] The congregation had been 
weakened by a temporary seceenon oitder one 
of Dr. Oiliiin's assutaots, the Re*. Thomas 
Bradbary [q. v.] Bennet's ministry in Nei^ 
castle is far famed. He waa wont to spend 
sixty houn a week in his Itndy, and saccc*- 
slve days were entirely crasecrated to inte^ 
ceasoiy prayer and fasting. Bendee original 
hjrmns, some of which are still in nse, be 
wrote there a number of religious and bjjst»> 
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liotl woAa. Of dw Ifttter hia ' Hemorikl of 
Um SefbnnfttioD in England ' (1717), wliicli 
pMwd through two more oditiona (1721 and 
1726), ta dte duel It preaeirea maaj p«r- 
Mnal anecdotes from original lourcea not to 
1m found elaewl]en.a8,for uutance, of Judfe 
Jeffr«;a'« risit to Kewcastle in 168S, ecclo- 
■iaaticsl memorabilia from ths lipa of the 
qected, and the like. The book drew its 
anthor into contToveray with Zochaiy Grej 
[rj. T.] Bennet's defence of his Memorial ie a 
brilliantlitetarj feat, although tCa grave writer 
aaya of it« atyle: 'The manner of writing 
will, I'm afraid, be thought too ludicrooa, and 
I'm aure 'tia what X take no pleasure is i hut 
1 eenaibly found on this occaaion the truth 



■cribere."' Hia 'Irenicum, o 
•»me kte Controveraiea about the Trinity, 
I'rivate Judgment . . . and the Rights of 
Conscience from the Misrepreeentations of 
the Dean of Winchester [Francis Hare] in 
hia " Scripture vindicated from the Misre- 
preeentationaof theLord Biahopof Banfor"' 
^1722), ia very charitable and reasonable in 
ita tone. But this did not save it tma a 
moat bitter attack bj an ultrai-orthodoz non- 
conform iat (Rev. John Atkinson, ofStainton). 
He hod pubUshed earlier hia ' Several Di»- 
eouTsee against Popery ' ( 1714). But the one 
theological book of ms that atill lives la his 
' Chrisliau's Oratory, or the Devotion of the 
Gloeet,' of which a sixth edition waa pub- 
Iiihedinl760,andaaeventhinl779. In the 
fifth edition there is a portrait of the author. 
The spirit of the 'Christian's Oratory' is a 
kind of gentle quietism. 

Never lobnat, Bennet had, for twelve yeara 
before hia death, an assistant, afterwards 
celebrated aa the itev. Dr. Samuel Lawrence 
of London. It waa dnrinf[ their joint mi- 
nistfy that the congregation erected their 
Mcond church in Hanover Square, Westnte 
Btreet. But the senior pastor did not live 
to BM it opened. He died of a swift, fever in 
hia fifty-eecond year, on 1 Sept. 1726. Bennet 
had the honour of baptising the poet Mark 
Akenaide in 1721. Sennet's manuscripts 
jrialded a number of poethumous publications, 
amoi^ them being a second part of hia 'Chria- 
tian's Oratory' (1728) ; 'Truth, Importance, 
and Usefulness of Scriptnre'(17Scn ; 'View 
of die whola System ot Popeiy ' (1781). 

[Foosnl Sermon by luac Worthlngton, 1 72S ; 
FreikceB to Works b* Dr. lyitham; Wilion's 
Di'>a«nting Chorebea ; UDitanui Chnsrh lUconls 
at Neveaalla; eommuoicationa bom IUt. Jnhn 
Blaak, Loodoa.] A. B. Q. 

BENNET, CHRISTOPHEH (1017- 
1666), physician, bom in Somersetshire in 
1617, was tbe son of John Bennet, <tf IUyn> 
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ton in that ooonty. He entered Ijneoln 
College, Oxford, in Hichaelmas term, 1633 ; 
was B.A. 24 May 1636, and MA. 84 Jan. 
1689. He did not graduate in medicine at 
Oxford, but was incorporated M.A. at Cam- 
bridge, and became M.D. there in 1646 
(Monk). On 11 Sept. of the same year ha 
was admitted licentiate of the Collc^ of Phy- 
sicians, on le July 1047 a candidate, and on 
7 Dec 1649 a fellow of the ocdkge, where he 
wae censor in 1664. Bennet practised first 
at Bristol (for how long ia not known), and 
afterwards in London, where he acquired 
considerable reputation. He is ohiefly known 
for his treatise on consumption, 'Theatii 
TabidoTumVeetibulumg' which firom ita title 
and Etam certain alluaions was apparently 
intended to be the introduction to a larger 
work. It treats of various forms of waatii^ 
disease, dealing more with what would M 
now called pathology than with treatment. 
Its moat valuable feature is the constant re- 
ference to cases observed and to diasectiona, 
not to authority, which gives the littls trea- 
tise an honourable place among the earlier 
examples of the modem method mmedicine.- 
Bennet's life was out short by consumption, 
at the age of 3& on SO April 1666. Ha 
was buried in St. Gregory e church, near 
St. Paul's, London. Hia portrait 1^ Lorn- 
bart is prefixed to hia book. The full title 
of the first edition of hia book is < Theatri Tar- 
bidorum vestibulum sen Ezercitationes Ui»- 
noeticte cum Historiia et Experimentia da- 
monstrativia,' am. Bvo, Lond. 1664. The Snd 
edition bears the title ' Tabidorum Theatnun, 
aive Phthisioa, Atruphice, at Heoti«» Xeno- 
dochium,' 8vo, Lond. 1656; idem Lngd. 
Batav. 1714 ; id. Lipsisi, 1760. It appearad 
in £)ngliah aa ' Theatrum Talndomm, or tha 
Nature and Cure of Consumption,' Loud. 
1720, 8va Bennet also edited 'Health's Im- 
provement, or Rule* for Preparing all aorta of 
Food. By Thomaa Muffett, corrected and 
enlarged by Christopher Bennet,' Ijand. 1666, 
4to. 

[BatdwiD Harney, Bostomm aliquot Beliqnia 

(Ua. biogTaphiea) in Brit. Has. and Coll. Phja ; 

Wood'a lOutom Oion. 1731, ii 191 ; Wood's 

Fasti. 1. US, S7ft ; Hnnk'a ColL <tf Ihjs. i. 348.} 

J.F.P. 

BEHiraT, OEOROE (1760-1636), Ha- 
braist, was minister of a «nall preabytarian 
eongr^tion in Carliste, and nassed a gnat 
portion of his life m the stuay of Hebrew. 
He was weU acquainted with tne learning of 
the rabbis, who weT» in his opinion mora 
accustomed, if not better able, than christian 
commentators to catch the rajs of light re> 
fleeted f^m the Hebrew Bible. One of the 
pucipal contributor to tha ' BritithCiitii^' 
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be TevJBwed from time to time the worln of 
tome of the nuwt celebrated BDgluh divines, 
«nd he twcaroe at an eurlf period of hie life 
aoqiuinted with inenj eminent tbeologiuia 
of nil day. He correBponded on intimate 
tanna witn Milner, Dean of Cailiele, and hii 
brother the historian, with Archdeacona 
Pale;, Harkbam, and Narre, and with Biahopa 
Porteni and Horalej. It was the leamio^ 
and power of writing dieplaTed in his criti' 
vinms of their ^orki which induced Horale]' 
and othure to inquire of Archdeacon Naree, 
then editor of the ' British Critic,' the name 
of the rei'iewer to whom the; were indebted 
for Rucb able and luminoiu articles. In 1BU2 
Han-ard Collpf^ in Bonton, Manti,, U.S., con- 
ferred the honorary d^free of D.D. upon Ben- 
net. In the preceding ;ear Horale;, seldom 
libera! of his praise, had recorded in bis ' llo- 



fbre this Sennet had pnUisKed another book, 
attacking svmpBthisers with the French re- 
Tolutinn. His friends desired that he should 
take Ang'lican orders, but he preferred a 
Mttlement amonir his own rauntirmen, and 
Archdeacon Harkham amilied to hia hrother- 
tn-law, the Earl of Hansneld, who appointed 
bira to the parish of Stiathmiglo m Fife, 
where he died, aged 64. 

The full titUa of Bennef » wortn, in theic 
chronological order, are : I. ' A Di^la; of 
Che Spirit and Designs of those who, under 
pretence of a Reform, aim at the Subversion 
of the Constitution and Govemment of this 
Kingdom. With a Defence of Elcclesiastical 
Establishments,' Carlisle, 1T96. 2. '01am 
Ilanaehamoth, or a View of the Intermediate 
State, as it appeat* in the records of the Old 
and New Testament, the Apocraphal (tie) 
Books in heathen authors, and the Greek 
and Latin Fathers ; with liotes,' Carlisle, 
180a 
la „ 

. ; Notes and Qi ... 

BihL Brit. ; British Critic. 1768, p. S26 ; Staii»- 
tieal Account (rf SeoUand, ix. 777 ; Onna's Bibl. 
BibL p. 97.1 J' ^■ 

BENIOTF, HENRY (jl Ifi61), of Calais, 
published in 1661, at the press of John 
Awdela;, a volume of translations from the 
(lerman reformers. The book Is divided into 
two parts ; ihe first contains Philip Helaib- 
chthcm'a life of Luther, Luther's declaratiiHi 
of his doctrine hefbm Ihe Emperor Charles 
at Worms, and an tmition of HeUncbtbon's 
at Wittenberg, given in place of his usual 
< granunatieal expoeition of the Epistle to ibe 
Romans, after a short 'intimation' of the 
liawsof Liither'« dcatlb -Willis part is pre- 
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faced bj a dedication to Thomas, Lord Wen^ 
worth, dated IB Nov. 1561. The second 
part has a similar dedication to Lord Hoont- 
}oy, dated 'the last of November' 1661, and 
consists of a life of John (Ecolampadius b^. 
Wolfangua Faber Capito, an ai count of hia 
death by fiimon Orineus, and a lite of Hul- 
derick Zuinglius by Oswald Miconiiw ; thoj 
last two are in the form of letters. The two 

Srta were published together. The trans- 
'ions are careful and idiomatic, and the 
quotations of (Ecolampadius from Homer and 
Euripides are turned mio Englisli vene. 



BENNET, HENRY, East, oi' Ahunotov 
(1618-1686), member of (bu Cabal ministry, 
was the second son of SirJohnBeiuiet, doctor 
of laws (EvELlH, Diary, 10 Sept. 1678). snd 
Dorolbj Crofts, and grandtou of Sir John 
Bennet, the ecclesiastic and civilian [q. v.] 
He was bom at Arlington, or Uerlington, 
Hiddleeex, in 1616. After having bfen to 
school at Westminster, he was sent to Christ 
Cburch,andgnii:cd therea considerable rrjiu- 
tationforschotnmhip, particular!; for skill in 
English verve (Wood, X/^mot). Hewas.nc- 
cording to Sheffield (Afemot'ra), educated for 
the church, and was to have been ' parson of 
Hariington' (EvBLyK). In 1648 we find 
him at Oxford in Lord Digb;'s employ^ 
when he was sent on various messsgee from 
the queen to Oimond in Ireland (Cabte, 
Ormtmd, iv. 145, ed. 1851). He joined the 
royal forces as a volunteer, and fought in 
the skirmish of Andover, where he received 
aecBTonhisnose, which was visible through- 
out his life (KEiniET, Srgitter, p. 788 ; A^ 
Uc XnttUigfneer, No. 42 ; portrait to vol. i. of 
Abuno ton's Zefferv). Diuingthewarheleft 
England and travelled in France, and aAeiv 
wards in Italy. Upon the death of the king 
he returned to France, and. in 1664 became 
aecretaiy to James on the earnest recom-- 
mendation of Cbailee, to whom his ' pleasant 
and agreeable hnmour' (CUKEmoir, 397) 
had made him acceptable. During their resi- 
dence in Flanders Arlington was entirely in 
the confidence of tberoytd family,and is 1668 
was sent as Charles's sgent to Madrid, where 
he showed address, especially at the treat; of 
Fuentarabia, and where he gained both hia 
intimate knowledge of foreign afiairs and & 
formality of manner which was a common 
sulriect of ridicule (lUuH, P. 699; lit- 
MotrM de GrammolU^ p. 163, ed. 181SJ. bt 
connection with this it is to be noticed that 
in his official correspondence he was alwaya 
extremely nice in his phraseology (Lavder- 
dml» Fap^i Bn\.. lAvn. 4dtL MiSS. ?Slig^ 
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f. 48). He remained at Madrid, hiiTiagbeen 
knighted by Cliariee, UBtil Mme time after the 
Itcetontion. Thedelajinhiaratum wudue, 
it is uid, though North deniee it (Nohth, 
Eramtit, p. 36), to hia feu of Lord Cole- 
pepper, who, haring Been Beimet in ■ catholic 
church with Chartea, had threatened that his 
head or fiennet'e should fl; for it. When he 
did letum, after Colepepper'a death, it va* 
without the cuatoraaiy letrera of revocation, 
and even without the tmowlnige of the seero- 
tariea of atste (Ciakghdoh). The king at 
once made him heepur of the prit^ purse. 
It ia probable, but mcnjiable of proof, that 
Bennet woa now and tliroUfrhout hi* life a 
catholic. He had, wlien in yiandera, ui^ed 
Charlea to declare hia conreiaion, and had 

Juarrelled with Bristol on the point (CiRTE's 
>ntu»id, IT. 109^, and there iino doubt that 
he died a cntholic (DiLRYiiPLB'a Memoiri, i, 
40,ed. JTaO). Pep7fl,anl7Feb. Ied3,sp«a1u 
of him aa being so then. North, however, 
denies this with fairly strong eTidenc«, which, 
if truej ahowa at any rate that bis catholiciaia 
was disguised. It is certain that in later 
yean he spent large sums upon rebuilding the 
church at his seat at Euaton. Bristol, too, in 
his articles against Clarendon, 10 Julf 1668, 
affirms that in hii practice and piofeesi<ui 
Arlington had been constant to protestant- 
ism; and at hia impeocliment in 1074 he 
was attacked, not as a papist, but only aa a 
promoter of popery. Carte also (iv. 146) as- 
aena only that he was thought to be a catholic. 
Frobablv he was destitute of serious eonvi^ 
tion, uid acted merely so as beat ta keep in 
Ikvonr. His knowledge of the king's temper, 
and of a courtier's arts, and his r^inees to 
aerre and encourage Charles in his dissolute 
habita, secured his position. In particular he 
shared with his intimate friend, Sir Charles 
Berkeley, the management of the royal mis- 
tresses (BliBKST, i. 162. ed. 1S33) ; and in No- 
vember 1663 we faiA him actingwitb Edward 
Montague and Buckingham in the shameful 
scheme ' for getting Hn. Stewart for the king' 
(Pbpts,6 Nov. 1668). In alliance with Lady 
Gastlemaine he fostered the king's growing 
impatience with Clarendon, in opposition to 
whose wishes he was, in October 1662, on the 
enforced retirement of Nicholas, made secre- 
tary of state, while Berkeley succeeded to his 
office of keeper of the privy purse. In Fe- 
bruary 1663 Clarendon, at the king'a wish, 
C cured him a seat in parliament, though 
declares that Bennet knew no more of the 
constitution and laws of England than he did 
of those of China (Clabbkdon, Ufe, 400, 
404). He never appears to have addressed 
'^e house, though Sheffield (Memmn) says 
(bat none spoke better when obliged, and 
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from being so silent was believed to be ft 
man of much smaller parts than was r^Iy 
the case; but he is mentioned as serving 
on committees {Oomtmm^ Joumala, 21 Feb. 
1662-S). Burnet says his parts were ' sohd, 
but not quick, and Carte speaks of him a« 
very fit for business, but a.^ur6e in politics. 
Be Qranunont declarea that ' Arlington, 1 
I'ahri de cette contenance composAe, d'una 
grande avidiU pour le travail, et d'uoe im- 

SSnfitrable stupiditA poux le secret, s'Atait 
Dnu6 pour gruid politique.' By nobody ia 
he mentioned with, tmst or aftection, but 
appears to have been regarded throughout 
life as a selfish schemer. There is no doubt 
that he was concerned in advising the Decl»> 
ration of Indulgence in 1663, though Burnet 
alone reUt«s this (i. 863). He now becam* 
the centre of the oppoflition to Clarendon 
(i^rf. ifidi, iv. 396 : Pbpis, lJuly]663)in 
alliance withBuckinghsmnndBristol, though 
there is nothing to connect him directly with 
the attack on the chancellor. He boasted 
to Charles of the use he could be to him iit 
parliament, and how he bed collected a 
party of country gentlemen in the house 
who would vote according to the king's wish. 
During 1603 he was made a baron by the titla 
of Lord Arlington, though in the first war- 
rant the title WBB dravm as Cheney (Cub. 
604). In 1604 he served on the committee 
for explaining the Act of Settlement in It»- 
laud (Cakte, iv. 207), and in March 1666 
on that for Tangiers; and he was the prin- 
cipal permn connected with foreign anairti, 
with which be was better acquainted than 
any politician of Charles's court. His inti- 
mate knowledge of the languages of the 
continent no doubt greatly conduced to 
this influence ; according to Evelyn (Diary, 
JO Sept. 1678), he had the Latm, French, 
and Spanish toncues in perfection. ' He 
has travelled mui^, and is the best bred and 
courtly person his Majesty has about him, 
so as the public ministers more frequent 
him than any of the reat of the nobility.' 
Clarendon asserts that he brought the firM 
Dutch war upon the nation, and there ia 
bttle doubt that he was the adviser of the 
attack on the Smyrna fleet before war was 



sing the best means of union during the 
war, and the readiest way of obtaining money 
(CUR.&8SV This, however, is scarcely con- 
sistent with Burnet (i. 412), who says that 
he had at this time attached Clifford to hia 
interests 1 for we know that Clifford was 
doing all he could to pass the Five Mite Act. 
At this time Arlington lived at Qoring 
Honsc^ where Arlington Stnet ia now hailt 
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(EnLTW, 9 Feb. 1666). On the death of 
SoutbamptMV he hoped for the treuorerehip, 
for which he wts always trying, and which he 
nerer obtained. Outbedigmu^klofClarendon 
in 1667, Arlington's influence appears to have 
declined, in the face of the enmity of Bucking- 
ham and Bristol ; Buckiogbiua.inptfticular, 
took pleaaure in slighting him (Pbpis, 12 July 
1667). Towards tlie end of the year, how- 
aver, they were reconciled, and on terms bo 
intimate that Buckingham asked his asaist- 
anca in his attack on Onnond. Having, 
l)0wever, married Isabella von Beverweert, 
daughter of Louis of NasMU, and sister of the 
wile gf Ormond's eldest son, LoM Oeeoir, 
he WM forced in thia niatter to use all his 
faculties for trinuning (Cabth, it. 347). la 
Januarr 1668 he sent Temple to conclude the 
triple alliance ; in thia amir Temple gained 
■uch credit u to earn Arlington's jealousy for 
the future, which was first shown by his en-t 
deavour to get him Bent out of the way on the 
embassy to Madrid. Scarcely was the triple 
alliance concluded when Charles wished to 
break it, and Arlington, who expressed his 
entire devotion to Louis, and who, though he 
cautiously refused to accept a bribe himself, 
allowed hi« wife to receive a present of 10,000 
crowns from Louia (Dalbtkflb, i. ISG), was 
one of the few peraons, all catholics, entrusted 
with the secret. He was now a member of 
the Cabal, and *t the meeting at Dover in 
1670 was again reconciled to Buckingham, 
with whom he had once more qnan«lled. The 
secret treaty with Lonis contained a clause 
bv which, for a lai^ sum, Charlea was to do* 
darehimselfeatholic; this he dared not show 
the protestant members of the Cabal. Buck- 
ingham, therefore, who was one of them, was 
duped by being allowed ta employ himself in 
arranging a sham treaty, ever^ article of 
which, except that mentioned, was the same 
as in the first, of which he was i^orant. In 
this trick Arlington had the chief part, and 
carried it out with great astuteness (Dkir 
MTvrLB, i. 9fi and following). He was, too, 
closely concerned with the designs which 
Chariea entertained of usin^ military force 
agunst his own subjects, and m especial with 
Lauderdale's operations in Scotland, by which 
an army of 90,000 men was raised, ready to 
march and act as Charles pleased within his 
domioions (Lauderdalt MSS. British Mu- 
seum). In 1671 he is spokei 
chief esteem and affection with the kin^ (S 
BINPIiB). He was nearly concerned with the 
dosing of the eicheijuer and with the Decla- 
ration oflndulgencem 1672, which, however, 
in opposition to his colleagues in the Cabal, 
he nised Charles to withdraw when it was 
attacked 1^ parliament in 1673. Ueanwhile, 
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on 22 April 1672, he bad been raiaed in Om 
peerage ; he was now E!arl of Arlington and 
Viscount Thetford in Norfolk. On 16 Jun* 
he was made knight of the Qarter. Jealous 
of Clifford, who hod been made lord treasurer, 
Arlington now turned to the Dutch interest, 
disclosed the secret of the real and aham 
treaties to Ormond and Shaftesbury (Dal- 
BTifPLB, i. 131), and used all his influence in 
the House of Commoos to pass the Test Act, 
whereby Clifford was ruined. He also ad- 
vised Charlea to dismiss James, incurring 
hereby the latter's extreme enmity, and in- 
duced the king at the end of 167S to conclude 
a separate peace with the Dutch, from whom 
he had long been believed to be receiving 
bribes (Pbpts, 28 April 1669). Shortly af 
terwards he went with Buckingham and Hali- 
fax to treat for a general peace with Louis at 
Utrecht. 

On 15 Jan. 1674 he was impeached in tho 
House of Commons as being the great instru- 
ment or 'conduit-pipe' of the king's e^il 
tneasures. The charges against him were un- 
der three heads : (1) the constant and vebe* 
ment promotion of popery ; (2) eelf-asgraud- 
iseroent and embt^Iement ; (3) frequent 
betrayal of trust. On the previous day, 
Buckingham, when himself attacked, had 
charged Arlington with frustrating all pro- 
testant and anti-French plans, with having 
induced the king to sand for Schomberg and 
try to govern by an army, with having bean 
the author of the unwarrantable attack on the 
Smyrna fleet, and with having appropriated 
large sums of money. Arlington, in defence, 
showed that the house was dealin^with pre- 
sumptions latlier than proois, and m the end, 
a result due in a great measure to the personal 
efforts and infiuence of Lord Ossory, the vote 
to address the king for his removal was r^ 
jectedby 166 to 1^, and further proeeedinga 
were dropped (i^rl. Sitt. iv. 642). 

His general wontof success, the enmi^ of 
Jamea, the mimicry of Buckingham, and the 
rising power of Danby, who was rein^odncing 
the prmcipUa of Clarendon which the Oobu 
had opposed, vii. the strict alliance of tho 
Anglican church with the crown, now eansed 
Ajlmgtontolosegnnmdrapidly. OnllSept. 
1674 he resigned Uie secretAiyahip for 6,O0OJ: 
ta Williamson, and waa made lord chamber- 
lain instead. To regain favour with the parli»- 
inent ha revived some dormant orders pro- 
hibiting papists to appear at court (Echikd, 
p. 369), oppQsed the French interest, and in 
December 1674, hoping to supplant Temple at 
'' Hague, got hims^ sent with Ossmy to 
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tuned with 'William the njiutetitm of being 
uroguit, pationiaiiie, utificud, &la& eiul ta- 
dioM (KzHm, Sttt. uL SSO). Hu credit 
declined more r^idlj; hie KMemn fiice and 
fbnnal gwt Uid lum open to the jokea of the 
eomt, mich could now be indulged in eafety ; 
itbeceme acomnum jestforMmecoortierto 
put ti black patch upon hie noae and Btmt 
about -with a white itaff in hie baud (EOHixn, 
p. 868) to amuse the king. Nothmg waa left 
to him bnt to foster his grud^ againet Danbj, 
who, like CliUbrd, had excited hiajealonir 
bj gaining the place he was ambitions of fill- 
ing. He encouraged Danbv's enemiee in the 
House of Commons, and the quarrel caused 
ench inconTenience that ChaMaa, unwilling 
to diamiu one who, after Ormond, was his 
oldest serTant, asked Temple to mediate. 
Baub^ ezpresaed hii wiHin^eee for recon- 
ciliation, but Arlington sulkily retired to hia 
CountiT seat at Euston, in Sufiblk, where 
he had indulged hit one ' espensive vice ' of 
building to the limit of his fortune (Evelth , 
9 and 10 Sept. 1678 ; Eckabv, p. 989). He 
remained loid cbamberlain, though without 
infioence, until hia death on 28 Jnlj 1686. 
He waa buried at Euston. His only child 
laabella, ' a flwset« child if fl«er there was 
any* (Etbltit, 1 Aug. 1672), was married on 
1 Aug. 1672 to Henry, earl of Eoiton and 
duke of Gkafton, the son of Charles II and 
Lady Castlemaine. 

[In addition to the anthoritiea quoted in the 
text, the article in the liuit edition of the Biogra- 
phia Britannic;^ and ArliDgton'i Letters, pdb- 
Hihed by Thomas Babington in 1701, may be 
eonsnlted.] O. A. 

BENNETT, JOHN (Jl 1600), waa one 
of the beet composers of madrig^ of the 
Elisabethan period. Little is known of his 
biography. In 1599 he printed his first 
work, ' Madrigails to Fonre Voycea,' which, 
tbough termed by the composer ' the in- 
dettvotirs of a yong wit,' already displays 
the hand of a finished master. This work 
(which was reprinted in 1846) was dedi- 
cated to Kalpn Asaheton, receiTer of the 
duidiy of I^ncaster. In 1601 Benuet con- 
tributed to Money's 'Triumphs of Oriana* 
the beautiful madngal, ' All creatures now are 
metry-minded.' In 1614 he published several 
compoaitions in Thomas Bavenscroft's ' Briefe 
Discourse, in the pre&ce to which work he 
is mentioned as ' Ilfaister John Bennet, a gen- 
tleman admirable for all kindea of COmpetura, 
either in Art or Ayre, Simple or Mxxt, of 
what Nature soever. It is probable that he 
died young, as no later published works of his 
lanat, though in Thomas Myrt«ll's 'Tristitin 
:Banedium^(..4(U. MSS. 29372^77)t compiled 
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in 1616, there is an anthem W bim, Otlxr 
manuscript anthems and maiuinls of Bo^ 
net's are m the British Museum, Fitawillisna 
and Peterhouse (Cambridge), and Chrirt 
Chiuc^ (Oxford) collectiona. 



, Sib JOHN (A 1627), eodeai- 
astic and ciTiUan, of Christ Church, London^ 
and Uxbridge, Middlesex, eldest son of 
Thomas Bennet, of Chipcot Wallingford, 
Berkshire, by Elizabeth, daughter of Itiomaa 
TeedaleofDeanlyinthesameoountv,foundet 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, was educated at 
Ohriat Church, Oiiford, and appointed iunior 
proctor of the university 31 April 1686. He 
took the degrees of bachelor and doctor of 
laws by accumulation 6 July 1689, and was 
appointed prebendary of Langt^ft in the 
church of York, 6 Maroh 15B0-1. About 
this time he became vicar-general in spirituals 
to the Archbishop of Yorii, for whom, if we 
may judge from the inscription on a amall 
monument which be placed in York Cathedral 
upon the death of the archbishop (John I4ers) 
in 1691, he felt sincere respect. The monu- 
ment is still to be eeen, though not in ita 
original place, having been removed in 1723 
to make way for another tomb. In April 
1699 he was made a member of the cooncil 
of the North^ being then chancellor of the 
diocese, and m tbs same year was included 
in a commisuon to enforce the Act of Uni- 
formity, and other statutes relating to reli- 
nouaquBStions. within the province of Tork. 
In 1697 he had been returned to parliament 
aa member for Ripon. In the next P<^rii»- 
mrait (1601) he represented the citvoiYork, 
and in 1603 was again returned for Ripon. 

itr to ha'' ' ' 
active part in the House 
Townshend briefly Kporti 
him, both made on the same day (20 Nov. 
1601), one being in sujiport of a hill pro- 
posing to confer upon justices of the peace 
throughout^ he country summary powers to 
inflict punishment upon persons wilfuUy ab- 
senting themselves from church on Sunday, 
and the other in favour of a bill against 
monopolies, a measure intended to preeerve 
freedom of trade, then aerioualy imperilled by 
the practice of granting monopolies by royal 
letters patent. Townshend relates that in 
the course of this latter speech Bennet mad« 
Sir Walter Kalaigh blush by an adroit refer- 
ence to monopoUes of cards. In Stew's 
' Annals * we read that he made an ' eloqnent 
oration* to Kin^ James during his passage 
through York, 15 April 1602. Tbefbllowing 
year (23 July) the king knighted hbn O, 
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Whitelull shortly before hi» coronktioti. 
About this dkt« he wu appointed judge of 
the prerogatiTe court of Canterbury. Not 
long aJtei this he became chancellor to 
Queen Anne, and is so styled in Sir Thomai 
Bodley'* will, of which he waa one of the 
•xeoutoiB, and which was i» all likelihood 
made some yeara before Sir Thomea'a death 
(28 Jan. 1612-13). A letter of that muni- 
ficent patron of learning, aildreaaed to Dr. 
Singleton, vice-chancellor of Oxford univer- 
■ity, under dat« 6 Nov. 1611, shows that 
Bennet was highly respected by Sir Thomas 
Iiimself and by the university authorities. 
Bodlw-says that he has conferred about new 
schools with' tjir John Bennet, who, like a true 
affected son of his ancient mother, hath opened 
bis mind thus far unto me, that if he thought 
he should find sufficient contributors to a 
work of that expense, and the asaiatance of 
triends to join their helping hands to hit, he 
would not only very willingly undertake the 
collection of every man's benevolences, but 
withal take upon him to see thebuUdtngtobe 
duly performed.' Accordingly, on SO March 
161<t, being the day following Sir Thomas 
Bodley's funeral, the fint stone of the new 
achoou was Uid by Dr. Singleton and Sir 
John Bennet, to the accompaniment (aa 
Wood infomuos) of' music ana voices; 'and 
6ir John, 'having then offered liberally 
thereto, the heads of houses, procton, and 
others followed.' Next year, and again in 
16S0, Bennet waa returned toparliament for 
the university. Early iu April 1617 he was 
sent to Brussels on a special mission to the 
Archduke Albert to procure the immediate 
punishment of both author (Henri Dupuy or 
Van de Putte, a man of coneiderable leammg) 
and printer of a pamphlet entitled ' Coron* 
Kegis,' in which James and his court wem 
satirised. Bennet returned with little satis- 
laction (14 June 1617), but he was well le- 
oeived by the king. We learn from a lett«r 
of Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carlcton that 
Bennet travelled byway of Halite, and that 
befbre starting he ' invited Lord Bav, Mr. 
Comptroller (Sir Thomas Edmondes), and 
.Mr. ijecretary (Sir Balph Winwood^, to a 
poorpitiful Kiinwr' (in tne opinion at least of 
bir lliomas Fidinondea, who probably was a 
competent judge, and also of one John West, 
' who, poor man, was extremely sorry to aee 
him invite suchfiriends to shame himself, and 
to make show what a hand his wife had over 
him V The wife here referred to was Sir 
John s third and last. His first wife, Anne, 
dauj^ter of Christopher Weekea of Salisbuir, 
died as early a* 9 Feb. 1601, leaving six 
children, four sons and two daughters. She 
was buried !■ York Cathedral, nor husband 
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plamng there a modest tablet dedicated to 
her memory. Her successor WM Elisabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lows, alderman of 
London, who wss buried, 14 Sfay 1614, in 
the parish church of HarUngton, Middleeex, 
His third wife appears to have been of robust 
physiiiue. * Sir John Bennet,' writes Cham- 
berlain, ' hath some business to the archduke, 
wliither he will be shortly twnl as ambassador, 
and carriM his large wife with him.' Her 
name was Leonora, and she was the dau^ter 
of Adrian Viwendeels, a citiien of Antweip, 
and had been twice previously married. By 
the death of Sir iLilph ^^'mwood in the 
autumn of this year, tlie place of secietAry 
of state became vacant, and we learn from 
a letter of Sir Horace Vers timt Sir John 
Bennet was one of those who aspired to fill 
it. His name occurs in a commission dated 
29 April id'JO to put in force ngHiiist heretics 
the prot'tsious of the Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion Act of the first year of the reign of 
Elisabeth throughout the three kingdoms, 
and also in another commiseian with the like 
object, but restricted to the jiroviuce of Yorl^ 
duted 24 Uct. of the same year. On 16 June 
of the same year, his eldMt son, John, father 
of Henry, Uie first Lord Arlington [q. v.l 
received the honour of knighthood, InAprU 
of the following year, while the impeachment 
of the lord chancellor for bribery and corrup- 
tion was in progrees, preliminary etepe were 
taken in the House of Commfuis for the im- 
peachment of Sir John Bennet as judge of 
the prerogative court of Canterbury, for ad- 
ministering the estates of int«etat«a, not ac- 
cording to law, but in consonance with the 
wishes of lite highest bidder. A committee (U 
the whole house aat on 18 April to examine 
witnesBee, and reported on the ^Oth unfavouiy 
ably to Sir John. On the SSrd the hoLse 
found a ' true bill ' against him. His seat 
was therefore vacate^ and a committee ot 
members was ordered to secure his persw^ 
until the sheriffs of London, to whom a 
warrant at the same time issued under tha 

rikes'a hand,8honld have apprehended him. 
the same time it was resolved, according 
to the practice in such cases, to have a con- 
ference with the lords. On25 AprilSir John 

Gtitioned the House of Lords that he miffht 
admitted to bail (being then a eloae 
prisoner in his own house) upon giving good 
security. The peers resolved that the de- 
linquent must either ^ve security to the 
extent of 40,000^, or go to the Tower. Stf 
John certainly did not find the security, but 
he remained m his own house in custody of 
the sherifTs. On 29 May the House of Lord* 
resolved that 'the prisoner be brought to the 
bar to-monow morning at nine o'cImJi.' Thm 
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VM aocuied of suMppropniuiig mcmej e 
truted for '^ons naei, in pafticnlBr k 1^>gt 
tf LOOCM. giren to the muTenitj of Oxford 
V; ^ Thomu Bodky't will. Tbo tri>l ww 
Mjoumed until the next aeuion, Sir John, 
who Beems to h»Te proTsd lew ffuilty th»n 
me ftt first auppoeed, being d'achax^ei on 
r«her more thin halif the amount of bail 



on 20 Not., but the tri&l was never i«- 
turned. Sir John being excused attendance 
on the ground of dungeroiu illneas. In 
the following year, however (June 1622), 
the attomev-ffeneral institute proceedinga 
agatnat Sir 3ohn in the Star chamber, which 
reaulled, in November of that jear, in a aen- 
teace aimilar to tlut which had been passed 
the preceding year upon the lord chancel- 
lor, vii. a fine of 2t),(XX)/,, imprisonment 
dnTing the king's pleasuir, and penutinent 
diaahOity from holding office. In the Star 
chamber the delinquent ap)ieat« to have prac- 
tically pleaded guUlT, urging only by wav of 
appeal ad mitenmrdiam the existence o/his 
wife, and the multitude of his issue, fiflv in 
all — «'.«. ten children and forty grandchil^n 
— -npon all of whom, besides 'others,' the 
execution of the sentence would bring ^eme 
and distrew. On 16 July 1624 the Beutence 
Waa remitted, with the exception of the 
fine of 20,00(U. This he apparently found 
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have been diacbatgedfrotn the Fleet, to which 
be bad been committed. Probably he was 
already in very infirm health, for he did not 
■nmveieST. In 1626 (ISJuly) Dr. Hodgw 
■on had been amniiited to fill his place in the 
council of the North. He died at hia house 
in Christ Church, London, and was buried 
in the church of that parish. His wife, Leo- 
nor^ BurviTed him, and resided till her death 
tt, hia seat at Uxbridge, subsequently known 
aa the 'treaty house, from tbecommiseionera 
on either side haviiig there met to arrange 
the futile treaty which was concluded be- 
tween the king and the parliament in 1646. 
She died in 1638, and waa buried in the 
chapel at Uxbridge. 



Yoik, 867, 86», 870, *Sa, *e7, 611; St«w*» 
Anuli^ 8!0i TonHbend's Hist Coll. 338, 232; 
Htrhols's Pi'ogTisf (Jamas I), L 308 ; Rymer, 
xvi. 388-04, xviS. 202, !fiS; Wood's Hist. Ant. 
Oxford, iii. 7S8-90, 034, iv. 616-20, Apeeodiz, 
110, 189; Wood's Fasti,!. 349; Pari. Hist. L 
1172: Lodpo's Illustrations, iii. 70, 71 ; Win- 
wood's Hem. iii. 429; Cout and Times of 
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Jamw I. L 484, iL a, S«0 ; Motley's Ufk of 
Bamevetd, ii. 78; Stst« Fspeis, Don. 1S9S.- 
1601, 1611-1618, 161B-1S28,1838-183£,' Jooi^ 
Hals of Bouse of CommoDs, i. fiSO-Sl ; Journals 
of Bouae of Lords, iii. 87-1S7; Ltbodh'h Entin^a 
of I/>ndon, vi. 138, 181, 182; Colli ni's Peerage 
(BrjdgBs), TaokorviUo Title ; State Trials, ii, 
1146; YoDga's biarr, 37; Fstvt's Miw. ParL 
92, 08 ; Cat. HS8. HarL ii. 134.] J. M. B. 

BElf lOT, JOHN (d. ] 680), controversial 
writer, was bom in the parish of St. Har> 
garet, Weetminater, and was educated at 
Wectminater SchooL In 1670 he was elected 
student of Christ Church, Oxford. He took 
the Atma of B.A. in June ir>80, and that 
of H.A. in April 1C83. Before graduating 
as H.A. he published a pamphlet entitled 
'CorkstantiustheApoetate. BeiugashortAc- 
eount of his Life, and the Sense of the Primi- 
tive Christians about Succession. Wheoein 
is shown the UnlawfuLiess of excluding the 
next Heir on account of Keligion, and the 
Keceasity of passive Obedience, as well to 
tlie unlawful Ujipreesor as legal Persecutor' 
(I^ndon, 1683). This was one of the manv 
replies called forth by the celebrated worK 
of Samuel Johnson (chaplain to Lord Wil- 
liam Russell), entitled ' Julisn the Apostate.' 
In Johnson's book the behaviourof the Chris- 
tiana towards Julian was used as an argu- 
ment in favour of the exclusion of the Dukd 
of York (afterwards James II) from the suo- 
ceesion on the ground of popery. Bennet in 
his reply urges thst the Arian Constantius 
afforded a truer parallel than Julian to the 
ease of a popish sovereign of England, and, 
parodying Johnson's method, endeavours to 
show that CoDstantius's orthodox subjects 
recognised the duty of 'passive obedience' 
to a heretic emperor. 'The arguments on 
both sides an now equally obsolete, but it is 
eai^ to see that Bennet was no match for hia 
antagonist, either in knowledge of history or 
in controversial ability. Johnson, however. 
thought his reasoning worthy of a special 
refutation. Bennet afterwards studied medi- 

ne. Hediedon60ct. 1686,Bndwasburied 

Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 

[Wood's AthMi* Ohob. (Bliss), iv. 201 ; Fasti 
Oira. ii. 372, 388.] B. B. 

BENNET, JOSEPH (1629-1707), vm^ 
conformist divine, the son of Joaapli Bennet, 
rector of 'Warbleton, in Buiaez, was bom in 
1639. He was edoeated at Tunbridge graio- 
mar school under Mr. Home, and on SOJuno 
1646 was admitted sizar fbr the master at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, as ft member 
of which he proceeded BJl. in I640-M. 
Having had the misforttine to lose bis fathef 
' an early age, be waa brouf^t np 1^ aa. 
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tliAt he might present him to the liTuig of 
that pariih, of which he wu patron. A 
vector wu appointed ad interm, but when 
uked to TBcat« ha refused, and Beunut did 
not succeed to thu benefice until ISM. In 
the meantime he had acquired reputation a* 
a preacher first at Hooe^ and afMrwarda at 
Burwaah, both in his native countv. When 
the act of uniformitj waa passed he refused 
to comp1}r with it« dem&nds, and was accord- 
inglv ejectod from his living oa 23 Feb. 
iaal-3. He stayed, howeTer, at Brightling 
for twenW yeara, and opened a school, which 
flourished at first, until disperspd b^ the 
pla^a in 1065. While his sncceasor in the 
living fled the parish for hia own Bafet^, 
Bennet remaineaat his po«t, and continued in 
vnremitting attendance on thepariahionera. 
who died in great numbers. Tliis endeared 
him to the people of the nfflghbourhood to 
■uch a d^ree, that when the flve-mile act 
came into operation no one could be found 
to inform against him, and he remained un- 
molested. ' Hia motto,* says Calamy, ' waa, 
(tmT* ffood proadmce bt nuna inheritance, 
which wac answered to him; for when hia 
familr wasincreaaed he was anrpriunglr pro- 
Tidadfor, BO that thoorii he never abounded, 
he never waa in anj distressing vaut. Ha 
generally had a few hoarders and scholan, 
whioh was at once a help and a diveruon, 
lie ofterwarda undertooK the char^ of b 
Donoonfonnist congregation at Hellinfl^, 
and latterly at Haatings, where he died in 
1707. Ho doee not appear to have been alh^ 
gether Iree from the superstitious fandes of 
Eia day, if we may credit a tale of witchcraft 
long current at Brightling, in which he ia 
representod aa having plaTOd a conamciMras 
part. His eldest son JoM^ (166S-17S6}, 
who oSoated tat manf yaara in die Englisn 
preabyterian oongreoation at the Old lnwtj, 
London, died on 21Teb. 1726-6. 

[Palmer'i Nonconf. Uamorial, Snd ed., Ui. 
I13-lt ; Admiiaioiu to the Cotisgs of St. John 
the KnngHliat, ed. 1. £. B. Usjor, pt. i. 73, 
sziii. ; Lowar's Worthiea cd' SnsM, pp. IIS-S ; 
SuWBX Archeol. CoU.,XTiii. IIUII, uv. 106-7; 
SIS. Adiit eg&8,ff.35,44; Witton's DisMSting 
Clniri'hn, ii. 831-S ; CalamT'i Fnneral Sermon, 
|ip. S'V~47i CHlamy's Ristoneal Aeeonntof Hy 
Own Ufc, m). Ratt, i. 818. It. 487.] O. O. 

BENNET, ROBERT (A 16171, bishop of 
Herefordjwaa the son of Leonarcl Bennet of 
Baldock, Hertfordshire. HewasoneofWhit- 
gift'a pupils at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
andwasadmittadminorfellowof thatsocietv . 
on 8 Sept. 1M7, and major fellow on 7 April 
4570. Oa IS July IsTl!, being then throe 



years a B.A., he was mooraorate> 
He was chaplain to Lord Burghley. In 1683 
he was master of the hospitalof St. Gross, Wio- 
cheat«r. On 34 Jan. of the followiaf yaar, 
the day after the death of Wataoit, bidiop of - 
Winchester, he wrote a letter to the lord tn*- 
surer on the state of the diocese, declaring 
that it was overrun with seminarists and in 
sore need of jurisdiction, and expressing hi» 
hope that a wise succeesor would be ap- 
pointed to the Ute bishop. Meanwhile, he 
advisee that the dean be admonished to keep 
hospitality (Stbypb, Wkitgift, ii. 261), In 
1695 he was appointed Dean of Windsor, and 
on the Feest of St. Q«orge in the following 
year he waa constituted a sworn n^istrariu 
the order of the Garter. He was consecrated 
to the see of Ilereibrd on -iO Feb. 1602-3. H» 
increased and adorned the buildings of the 
see. His only literary worli appears to hava 
been a Latin preface to a translation by Wit- 
liam Whitaker, hia fiiend and oollBague at 
Trinity, of Bishop Jewell's ' Defense against 
Father Harding,^ Genei-a, 158B, foL Hs 
WHS, Strype says, a good and learned man- 
He died on S6 Oct 1617. 

[Cola's Athenis in Addit. US3. ASttS, f. 13; 
Woad'iFitstiOxon.i.]91,ed.]]lini Godwin,!}* 
Fiswnlibas; Strype'slifs of Wliitgifl, OxTord, 
182S.] V. U. 

BENNBI, ROBERT (1605-lGSS), par- 
liamentanr otdond, was the eldest sou of 
Richard ^nnet, ofBexworthy, in Lawhitttm, 
ComwaU,by Mary , daughter ofOli ver Clohary, 
of Bradstone, D^on. During the civil war 
he was one m the chief Cornish adherents of 
the Commonwealth, and governed St. Mi- 
chael's Mount and St. Mawes castle in its 
tntereaL He formed one of the thirteen 
mambers appointed aa a council of atate 
OB SO April T663, and rapreaented Cornwall 
a mong the 18S persons summoned to attend 
at Whitehall as a parliament on 4 July 1653 ; 
ten days later he became one of thirty- 
one members forming an interim council of 
atate. In the parliament of 1654 he waa 
alected both for the boroughs of Launeeeton 
and Looe ; in tJiat of 16fi9 he sat for tho 
former borough. After the death of Oliver 
Cromwell he advocated the recf^nition at 
Richard aa protector, hia predilection brinr 
for a commonwealth, thou^ he iwognisel 
the necessity, in times 'sofullof diatzaction/ 
of a single pemon and two houses. After the 
restoration he retired, without molsstatioo, 
into private life, and was buried at Law- 
hitton 7 July 16SS, aged 78. Colonel Ben. 
net's chai^ at the Truro seiuona, April 1649, 
was printed under the title of ' King t^harle's 
{lie) triall justified, aqd William Uicks dor 
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4auto'OfHA«<a'(1669). Uanj 
oocor ia the CUentbn of tlie State Pmen 
dttrinff tlio Conunonwfliltli, tli8 Tuum Bl8S> 
■t the Bodleian lilnujr, end the Additictul 
HanaeeripU (ISOQSJ 4t the Britiah Mnaeom. 
When e wing of tM <dd nuwaion et Hex- 



dine wall, 

to coffltMn the comeptMidaice of Colonel 
Bennet. The oompilen of the ' Parochiel 
HistoiT of Cornwall ' aaaert (iv. p. Tiii) that 
these letteie an not now to be fbnnd, bnt 
it ie proheUe that ther are identical with 
the three Tolnmee of Colonel Bennet's eor- 
nepondenee included amonir the manuscripta 
of the lafB Sir Thomaa Phillippe (Noa. 11016 
and 121(KJ). 

[Vuitation of Cornwall (HuL Soe. 1ST«), p-10; 
Haoon'a Hilton, W. lII8-«6 ; Barton'i IKar^, 
iii. IM, 2SS, US, W. SS, 449, US; Bibliotheca 
Comnb. i. 30. 338, iii. 1084.] W. P. 0. 



or BENNin^ ROBERT (d, 
1687), wM author of 'A lieologicftl Con- 
cordance of the Sjnon^monl Terma In the 
Holy Scriptures, wherein the manj Tarioua 
and different Words and Phrasas that concur 
in Senae and Signification, are exactly re- 
ferred to their distinct Heads and Common 
Flacee, dig«eled in an Alphabeiicai Order. 
Very useful for all Studsnie in Divinity and 
Lalwurera in the great Work of theMinistery, 
and for all that desire to learch into the 
hidden TreaauTee of the Scripture for Increase 
iuKnowledgeandConfirmalioii intlieFaith. 
By R. Beniwt, B.D. London, 1667.' It clainia 
to be, and ia, a new Concor^noe 'not literal 
of wwd> bwelr, bnt of things.' Benbet'a 
'Theological (AJncordance ' wa« in use fix 
Biany generation*. Of hia birth, parentage, 
and ea^y edncation nothing has been trane- 
mitted. He was at the university of Oxford, 
and ie named by Anthony k Wood ; but in 
what oolleee does not appear. In his ' Con- 
cordance' nedMcribee hunaelf as B.D. He 
wae nreaentedly Lord Wharton to the rectoir 
of Waddeadoi, Buckin^av shire, in 1948. 
Hie living included three separate rectoriea. 
One of these had been simultaneously be- 
stowed on a John Ellis, ' who scnTpled to 
take the title upon him, and only pronched 
eyerr other Lora's dav in his turn.' Bennet 
diachaived all the other duties of baptising, 
pastoral Tisitation, preschtng, &c., bnt freely 
let Ellis enjoy half the profita, From the 
parish registera it is found that be n as mar- 
ned, and that hie wife's christian name was 
Haigaret A son Oerrase and daughter Har» 
guet appeai.among the baptisms. 

On de passing of the Act of Unifermitj 
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in 1663, Bennet joined the two thousand 
ejected, while EUis conformed, and got hia 
mqeety'e title to all the three benefioee. To 
hia hononr, however, it must be recorded 
that he allowed tlie ejected rector 66^ fbt 
life. 

After Bolne time spent in retirement iq 
Derbyshire — probably hia native county — • 
he settled at Ayleebui^, where he preaebed 
privately to a small congrention. Thence 
be removed to Abingdon, Berl<sliire, where 
he died 6 April 1687. It may be noted that 
Lipscomb in his list of the reetoia of Wsd- 
deaden deeignates him Richard. Probably 
the mistake originated in the bet that a 
former rector (in J383) was a Richard Ben- 
net. Hia 'Theolc^ical Concordance' has 
only R. Bennet, but the parish entry is di*- 
tinctly Robert, and so Calamy. 

[CklnmyB AeoDunt; Palmer'i Nooeonf. Mea. 
i. SDS-B: Lipsi«nib; commnnieiitlon* fhim Bar. 
T. J. WiriHUin, M.A.. VaddevlBii, Sat. !>tapbf« 
Lepins, Abinsdoti, Mr. Robert Oiblo. hiatorian 
of Aylnbnry.] A B. O. 

BENKET, Sis THOMAS (16S3-ie?0), 
lawyer, gecond eon of Sit John Bennet [q.v.J, 
grandfather of the first carl of Arlington, waa 
bom at York 6 Bee. 1693, and educated at 
All Souls Collie, Oxford, where he graduated 
LL.D, S July 1624, was a member of Gray"* 
Inn, admitted to the College of Advocate* 
28 Jan. 1626, appointed master in Chancery 
8 June 1G35, and discharged the duties of 
Ihnt office until his death m 1670. He was 
knighted at Whitehall 21 Aug. 1661. For 
a lime he seems to have act«d as judge of 
ona of the pren^tive courts. He married 
(l)Charlotte, daughter of William Hanison, 
of London, by whom he had two daughters, 
who died unmarried ; (3) Tliomanne, daugh^ 
t«r and hnrees of Gforge Dethiek, son of Sir 
William Dethiek, Garter king^f-erms, and 
had issue by her 'Thomas Bennet, of Siilthorp, 
in the county of Wiltshire. He had a sent 
at Baberham, Cambridgeshire. He died 
27 June 1670. 

K roster'* CoUee. Oen. Reg. Grnys Inn, 60; 
iiu's Peeiege (Brydgca), Tankenille title; 
Wotton's Bug. Bar. iv. 27S ; Cal. Stata Piipen, 
Dom. (160S-10) 3S4. (16S4-e) 324, (IBfiS) AM ; 
Coote's Sket diea of the Uvea of Eminent English 
Civilians, 7S.] J. M. S. 

BENITET, THOMAS n64fiF-1681), 
grammarian, was bom at Windsor about 1646. 
Hia parentage ta unknown. HewaaaWes^' 



his B.A. in 1666 (Wood, Fasti OxU. iv. 
28S) ; and his M.A. S April 1668 (pn4. SOT). 
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Afterwards Beimet becAme coneetor of the 
UniTersity PreM. Dr. Fell, the dean of Christ 
Church, nominated Bennet, 39 Dec. 1669, m 
candidate for the vacant post of architra>> 
grapher, with which was then joined Uie 
superior beadleBhip of civil law (Wood, 
AtA. O2:. iii. 883). Bennet, thinkins the ap- 
pointment Becure, did not go rouna to the 
masters, cap in hand, which was the usual 
manDBT of applying for their votee (Wood, 
iiid.), and one Norton Bold obtained the 
post. A second attempt on the part of Fell 
to secure for Bennet the archirypographei^ 
ahip in October 1671 met with the same ill 
success. In 1673 Bennet published a gram- 
mar in Hvo, entitled 'Many Useful Observa- 
tions by way of Comment out of Antient and 
Learned Qrammarinna on Lilly's Grammar,' 
Oxford. This work, from its birthplace, 
beeaiae known as the Uiford Grammar, and 
Mmetunes,&om Fell's patronage, as Dr. Fell's 
Grammar; and Bennet was styled the Oxford 
Grammarian. He took ordersafterhis second 
rebuff^ and obtained the Uvingi of Sceventoo 
hr Abingdon, and Hungerford. At this last 
place he died in Augiut 1681, and there he 

What Bennet did for (Latin) grammar was 
to make 'more eaaie and more oompleat 
. . . the rules of Lilie's " Propria qiue oia- 
ribus" and "As in prseeenti"' (TwaLLs's 
OrammattBa Reforoutta, preface, xxvi) ; and 
TwelK who was s sehoolmasteT at Newark- 
iipon'Trent, piiblisbing his book in 1683 (un- 
aware apparently of Bennet's death two years 
before), alluded to him as the Oxford Gram- 
marian, and hoped he would ' speedtiv apply 
both bis bead and hand to ' remedy ' the 
grand ineonveniencss of the ''Qua genus" 
and Syntax.' 

[Wood's Ath. Ox. vol. iii. eol 88» ; Wood's 
Fasti (Blin), vol. it. cols. 189, t07: Welch's 
Alnmni Wcatinaaasterietises, p. 1S4; John 
TwbUs's Qiammaljca Rsformitta. IflSS, prsfooe 
as.] J. H. 

BENTTBT, THOMAS, D.D. (1678-1728), 
divine, was bom at Salisbury on 7 May 1673. 
B educated at the nse school there. 



acqnisition of all kioda of knowledge. 
pTOceedad to Cambridge, and was entered of 
St. John's CoUege in 1688, before be was 
fifteen. He took the nanal degrees of B.A. 
and M.A.— the latter in 1694 when he was 
twenty-one. He was chosen fellow of his col- 
lege. tnl6&5«copyofHebrewvereesbyhim 
on ih/b deatii of Queen Mur was printed in 
the nniversity collection. His first noticee,ble 
publication was 'Ap. Answer to the Dis-. 
senters PIm for Separation, or an Abridg- 



ment of tbs London Cases ' (1699, Btliedi- 
tton 1711). In 1700, by a luckr accident; 
arriving at Colchester on the death of ft 
clergyman there (John Bayne), he was un- 
expectedly called on to preach the funeral 
sermon, and acquitted himself so much to 
the satisfaction of the people that he was 
appointed to succeed him. lie was iust ituted 
IS Jon. 1700-1. In 1701 appeared 'A Con- 
futation of Popery ' in three parts. In 
1702 he followed up his former ' Answer 
to the Dissenters Plea for Separation' by 
'A Discourse of Schism, shenitig, 1. What 
is meant by Schism. 2. Thut Schism is 
a damnable Sin. 3. That there is a Schism 
between the Established Church and tba 
Dissenters. 4. That this Schism is to bo 
charged on the Dissenters' Side. 6. The' 
modem Pretences of Toleration, Agreement 
in Fundamentals, &c., will not excuse the 
Dissenters &om being guilty of Schism. 
Written by way of Letter to three Dissent- 
ing Ministers in Essex. . . . To which is an- 
nexed an Answer to aBook entitled " Thomaa 
a^inst Bennet, or the Prot«st«nt Dissentera 
vmdicated from the charge of Schism."' Shep^ 
herd of Braintree answered this work, and 
Bennet replied in ' A Defence of the Discourse 
of Schism ; in answer to the objections whicli 
Mr. Shepherd has mode in his Three Sermons 
of Separation,' and again in ' An Answer to 
Mr. Shepherd's Considerations on the Defenca 
oftbeDiscour8eofSchism'{bothl703). But 
Bennet found an unlooked-for and moat 
masterly anto^nlBt in a fallow clergyman in 
' A Justification of the Dissenters aeainst 
Mr. Bennet's charge of damnable Schism,. 
&x. . . . By a Divine of the Church of Eng-, 
landbyLaweaUbliBhed,'1706. Bennetsnext 
book IS 'Devotions, viz. Confessions, Petir 
tions, Intercessions, and Thanksgivings, fi>^ 
every day in the week, and also before, at^ 
and after the Sacnunont, with Oecaaiomu! 
Prayers for all Persons whatsoever.* ' 

In 1 705 Bennet also published ' A Confur 
talioii of Quakerism, ora plain Proof of the 
Falsehood of what the principal Quakeqi 
(especially Mr. R. Barclay in his 'Apolon'- 
and other works) do teach conceriung an. 
Neoessitir of immediate Revelation in order^ 
to a saving Christian Faith, &c.* B. lindley 
answered this in 1710, and, had an ea^j 
victory ; for shrewd and learned as was the] 
' Confutation,' it betrayed ignorance of the, 
opinions of the quakers, as of evangnlica^ 
nonconformists. 

In 1708, stung apparently by paasing gibes 
at his own printed prayers, he publisbad: 'A. 
brief History of Joint Use of precompoaedL 



t Forms of Pr»,yer,' and ' 
it Prayer,' and later in 



bisMuuae.of 
le year'A 
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PiniphnM with Annotatioiu upon tba Book 
of Commoii Fn^er, wherein the text is 
axplkined, objections ire anawsred, and kd- 
▼ioe U liuniUy offend, both to the dei^ 
uid tlie laitT) for promoting true dBvotitm 
totheoMofit.* In 1710 theae were tacitly 
Tindicated by Betmet in ' A Letter to Mr. 
B. Rolunaon, occamoned by his Review of the 
Caae of liturgies and their Imposition,' and in 
• 'Second Letter to Mr.Robinaon'on the same 
■abject (tiao 1710). The issue of one lettet 
before tue other was characteristic of the 
Lurry with which Bennet addressed himself 
to hia oontroversies. He dashed off what fiiM 
oSered itself, and accordingly committed 
■tranffe blunders. In 1711 he published 
' The Uights of the Clei^ of the Christian 
Church ; or a Discourse aneiring' that Qod 
has given and appropriated to the clerey 
authority to ordain, baptise, preach, preside 
in churciMprayer, and consecrate the Ixird'a 
Supper. Wherein also the pretended divine 
rignt of the laity t« elect either the person 
to be ordained or their own particular pastors 
is examined and disproTsd. Just after he 
bad thus flouted the laity he was thanlc- 
fiil to transfer himself from Colchester to 
London on the invitation of the lord mayor 
and aldermen of the metropolis. By a 
•ingular rppetition of bis former good fnrtune, 
be preacbed on an emei^ncy a funeral ser- 
mon at St. Olave's, in Sauthwarh, and was 
unanimotuly chosen lecturer there. OnleaT' 
ing Colchester — which from various causes 
bi^ declined until his living was mere (cea- 
t«el starvation — he became deputy cliap- 
lajn to Chelaea Hospital. He was further 
appointed morning preacher at St. Lawrence 
Jewry under Dr. Mapletoft. Finally be 
was prMented by the deau and chnpter of 
St. Paul's to St. Giles, Crlpplegate, of 5001. 
ft year. This presentation, bowever, embit- 
twed hia rem aininp years, sa he was speedily 
involved in parochial disputes and tedious 
lawsuits in order to recover the proceeds of 
an alleffed assigned tax on peas and beans. 

InirilbewaecieatedD.D. Inl714hepub- 
lished'DtrectionBforStudving.' Inl71G^ 
peared his '£ssay on the XXXIX Articles 
agreed on in 1562, and revised in 1671, . . . 
and a Pre&tory Epistle to Anthony Collins. 
Esq., wherein the ef^rt^ous fatsehooda and 
ealnmniea of the author of "Priestcraft in Per- 
fection "are exposed.* In 1716 he assailed the 
extruded cbnrclimen in 'The Nonjurors Sapa- 
ntion from tbe Public Asaembties of the 
Chmcb of England examined and proved to be 
•chismatleal upon their own Principles.' In 
]717he married Eliiabeth Hunt of Salisbury, 
'■gentlewoman of great merit,' and by her 
fad tl»e daugbters. In 1718 he publisbwJ 
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' A Diacouise of the evet^bleased Trinilqr in 
Unity, with an Examination of Dr. Clarke'a 
Scriptural Doctrine of the Trinity,' Like all 
his bookSj these were answered. His idea of 
the Trinity wal undoubted Sabellianisni. 
In 17Se he gave to the world a small me- 
morial of bis lifelong studies in ' A Hebrew 
Ghammar.' HewasalwayBprojectingpolemi- 
cal boolts, and especially deeigned a sequel 
to his ' Rights of the Clergv' of 1711, show- 
ing ' the independency of the church on the 
state.' But he died in the prime of his year* 
90ct.l728. He is desctibed by a contempo- 
rary as 'tall, strong, and hauffhty,' and 'aner>- 
feot master of Eastern and other learned tau' 
guege«. Emtyn praised bira fot his 'small 
respect to decrees of councils or tnere cfauivb 

INewconrt's TUpartorinm ; Btogr-Brlt.; Chal< 
mBrs'a Biop. Diet. ; Bennst . . . Appellant, Perry 
and other lahKbitaDts . . . Swpnndenti, 1722^ 
tithts of peaii and benus at vtcnr of Kist Ham la 
liasox; T. Bntt's Dr. fiennet'i CnncpssJoDB to 
Iha Nuqjaron pror'd to be dostmctlrB of tha 
Causa which he eDdcavonrsd to dehod, 1717 ; 
local Tswmrchea at CulchMtsi and LoDdoa; Ben* 
nst'i Works, and USS.] A. B. Q, 



, WILLIAM (1746-1820), 
bishop of Cloyne, was born in tbe Tower of 
London 4 March 1746-6. He was edncatuJ 
at Harrow School, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Parr, Qilbert Wakefield, 
andSirWilliam Jones, proceeding af^erwarOS 
to Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Tliedatnf 
of his degrees were r B.A. in 1767, M.A. in 
1770, and D.D. in 1790. bi 1773 a fbUow- 
^ip was conferred upon him, and for many 
years he was the chief tutw at the college. 
Among his pupils was the Earl of Wesl- 
morland, who, on his appointment as lord 
lieutenant of Ireland in if 90, nominated hitf 
old tutor as his chaplain. Rennet's promo- 
tion was then affiiired, and it came quickly: 
fVom 12 June 1790 to 1794 he heltf tbe See 
of Cork and Roes, and in the latter year wna 
translated to tbtf more lucrative bisloprie of 
Cloyne. It was at one time nroposed to 
appoint Binbop Bennet to on English see, and 
he was put in nomination forthepnivof<tsliip 
of Trinity Collie, Dublin, but was rejected in 
favour of another candidate. Amongthepul- 
pitorat^xei^hiBdAybetD^kahigh place, and 
hisserrices were infrequent requisition. His 
exertions whilst preaching a charity sermon 
at St. MiehaeFs, Comhill, are 8uppo«ed to 
have hastened bis death. He died at Mon- 
tagu SquAe, London, K July 1820, and 
WM burted at Plumstead, Kent, ammiument 
to hia memory being erected in 'Cloyne catber 
dral. In 1791 he married Frances, daughter 
of Iter. Nathaniel Haplet«ft,- 9t Bougbto^ 
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in Nortliamptonihira, br Anna Maria, onlj 
(Uoglitot of CharlM, fifth ViBcoiint Cullen. 
Tlouffh th«T were of opposiM politics, the 
frien^hip of Purr and Bishop Bonnet lotted 
fonn school to collage, and from college until 
Uie latter's death. The bishop's critical 
koowled^ of the classics and his liberalitj 
towards the Irish peassn try ore highlj praised 
in Parr's ' Remarks on the Statement of Dr. 
CharlM Combe' (1795), pp. 25-6. To the 
ill-fiited Gilbert Wakefield the bishop showed 
his regard ' with uniform benevolence. Ue 
was elected F.S.A. in 1790, but does not 
•eem to have contribute to the ' ArchDologis..' 
His favourite pursuit wss to trace the Roman 
roads in his native countrj, and he is said to 
have walked over nearly the whole of them 
from the nortii of England to the south. The 
brothers Lysons, in their advertisement to 
t^ ' Magna Britannia,' acknowledge their in- 
defotedneSB to the bishop for his commouio^ 
tions on the Roman roads and stations in 
Mch county. This work csme to an end 
with tiie county of Devon, and the bte of 
the bishop's obserrations on the other shires 
is not known. His paper 'On the Komon 
Architecture and Caetrametation is printed 
in Polwhele's Cornwall, supp. to vol. ui.83- 
87, and to Nichols's ' Leicestershire ' he con- 
tributed some remarks on its Romsn roads (i, 
pp.cillx-cl), andhisviews on the Jewry wall 
of Leiceeter (i. 7). The translation of the 
woril known as lUchsrd of Cirencaster's de- 
•cription of Britain, which was published in 
IBOb, contained the bishop's opinions on the 
nme subject- The re^ater of Emmanuel 
CollMce which he compiled is described in 
the ' Fourth Report of rhe Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission,' pp. 417-30. Bishop Bennet's pro- 
bity and amiability were the sut^ject of &e- 
qncnt pruoe. 

[JohDttons'sPsrr.tolai.pMsiBi.aDdviii. 671- 
B48i Field's Parr, i. 30-43, ii. 388-93; Lord 
TsignmOQth'i Sir W. Jones, i. 114; Witkefield's 
Hcmoirs, i. lOt, 200; Mant's Cbnrch of Ireland, 
it 718-30; Cotton's Fasti EecL Hiliemicr, i. 
1BI. 276-8; Gaut. Mag. 1791. p. 1061, 1830, 
pt. ii. 104, 184; Nichols's lit. IIInstmtioDS. it. 
70S-12. vi. 164-0, 444-64, vii. pp, rov, 64-6 ; 
Corrssp. of Rt. Hon, John Bsrcifoid, ii. 44,1 

BENNET or BEKIfETT, WILUAU 
(I707P-1S83F), musician, was bora about 
1767 at Comtmnteignhead, Devonshire, where 
his bthar posaeised an estate. Bennet's first 
mneical instructors were Bond luid Jackson 
of Exeter, bnt he subsequently come to Lon- 
don, where he studied under John Christian 
Bach and Schroeter. He was an excellent 
monist, and was noted for his extempore per> 
fcinnancet on the organ. He is loid to 1u>-e 
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been the first to introduce grand ponofoites 
into Plymouth, wher« he was appoint«d o^ 
gouist of St. AndreVs in 1793. In 1797 be 
married a Hiss Debell, of Guildford. Of his 
later life no information is forthcoming. In 
1813 he was living in Barrack Street, Ply- 
mouth, where be still held the post of orga- 
nist at St. Andrew's, a position he continued 
to occupy in 1824 {tHctionary of Mtuidant, 
1824), and according to the ' (leorgian Era 
(1833) in 1833; but as the accountof him ia 
the latter work ie practically a reprint of that 
in the former, the statement is not to be fully 
relied on. Bennet published several unimpor- 
tant songs, glees, and pianoforte pieces, which 
are now entirely forgotten. 

[Georgian Eia, iv. p. B4T; Sicdonory of 
HusiciuDS, 1S34; Ths Picture of PlymuDth, 
1813.] W. B. 8. 

BENNETT, AGNES MABIA (d 1808), 
novelist, was a married ladj with many 
children, who survived her ; but there is no 
evidence of her birth, her parentage, or her 
condition. In 178S ihewos permitted tode- 
dicate her first novel, 'Anna, or the Memoirs 
of a Welch Heiress,' 4 vols.^ to the pinoeai 
royal. The whole impression of the woi^ 
though published anonymously, was sold ou 
the day cKfpublication (Aixiv's Athattnm^ 
iiL891). The novel was twice translated into 
French fDiDOT), first by Dubois Fontenidle, 
1764 (which date most be on enrar, iinleM 
the translation was from the moniueript in 
advance of the English prass), and secondly. 
in 1800. Mrs. Bennett's second noveLag^ 

C'lished anonymously, was 'JnTOiile !»•' 
retions, 1788 ; it was attributed at first 
to Miss Bumey (Didot), and translated into 
French the same ^ar. In 1789 appeared 
'Agnes dc Courci, a Domestic Tsle,' r*-, 
viewed in the' Monthly Review' (i,216J,and. 
alw popular enough to be translated. A' 
fourth novel by Mni.Bennett, entitled 'Ellen, 
Countess of CsstleHowel,'4voIs., issued from' 
the Minerva Press, 12 March 1794, with the. 
author's name, and with an ' Apology ' pre- 
fixed, which Indicated mneh distreos of mind- 
and circumstanoM. It obtained notice in,- 
the ' Monthly Review,' xiv. 74. In I7&7 sp- 

giarisd,in7 vols., price 31*. 6dl, 'The BegKS' 
irl,' supposed to he token from existingcbs- 
rscteia at Tooting ( Gent. Mag. Ixxix. 1 0^, and - 
dedicated to the Duchess of York, near whom 
Mrs. Bennett was then residing (berown'De- 
dication,' vol. 1.^ In 1806 Mrs. BnuMtt's 
popularity was immeiue ; and prodncing s' 
new novel that year in 6 vqIs., which she' 
called ' Vicissitudes abroad, or the QhosC 
of my Father,' 2,000 copies of it were aoU- 
on the first day, though the price irss SBc 
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Mm. Bennett died at Brighton on 13 Feb. 
1808, and her bod^ , beintf bronght to London, 
wu met Kt Che Honu, Ketmington Common, 
on 21 Feb. (European Mag. liii. 166), bj t, 
luge circle oC &iendB (AiXIN'i Ath., supra), 
Another work by Mti. Bennett wa» pub- 
lished aiter her death in 181C^ under the 
title of ' Faith and Fiction, or Shining Lights 
in a Dark Generation,' 5 vola. (Watt's Sibl. 
JBrit.) She is also credited with the author^ 
■hip of two French norels, ' L'Orphelin du 
PresbTt^' 1816 ; and ' Beant^ et Laideur,' 
1820 (Didot), but these were apparently 

Ertiona of ' Faith and Fiction,' tmntlatea, 
1823 Defauconpret translated 'Ellen de 
CouTci ' (Didot) ; and in 186S an attempt 
vaamndetoreprint'Annai'inpennynuniberg, 
by W. Strange, of LotbI's Court, Fateraoster 
ifow ; but at the second number the issue 
■topped. 

[Witt's BibL Brit ; Didot'i NoDTella BioKr. 
GJiiJralei Aikm'i AchfDaam, iii. S91, 892; 
Eoropean Magazins, liii. 166,] J. H. 

BEiraETT, CHARLES HENRY (1829- 
1867), draughtsman on wood, was bom in 
1829. His firet sketches appeared in ' Dio- 
genes,' a comic paper started in 1858, which 
Lad but a brief existence. They speedily 
attracted attention, and his pencil was after- 
wards occupied with a series of slight out- 
line portraits of members of parliament, 
wfaicE were published in the 'Illustrated 
Times.' Then came his ' Shadows ' in 1856, 
followed by ' The Fables of ^^aap and others 
translated mto human nature ' in 1868, and bis 
' ProTerbs ' in 1869. These were accompanied 
by many children's books, of which he was 
the author as well as the artist, and by some 
more serious work, amongst which wss a 
series of illustrations to the Rct, Charles 
Ktngsley's edition of Bunyan's ■ Pilgrim's 
Progress,' issued in 1860, He likewise illus- 
trated, in conj unction with Oeoi^ H. Thom sa, 
Wills's ' Poets' Wit and Humour,' 1861, and, 
with Eichard Doyle, Mark Lemon's ' Fairy 
TaleB,'18tl8. He also published, with Bobert 
B. Brough, 'The Origin of Species,' and 
'Shadow and Substance,' 1860. Thesewere 
i«published in 1872, together with a seleo- 
tion of his designs for 'Poets' Wit and 
Humour,' under the title of 'Character 
Sketches, DevelOTiment Drawings, and Ori- 
ginal Hctures of Wit and Humour.' Last 
of all came his engagement on ' Punch,' to 
-which he contributed numerous sketdies, 
distinguished by their facile execution and 
ainguur subtlety of fancy. He was of an 
extremely delicate constitution, and died in 
London on 2 April 1867. 

[Gsnt. Mag. 1867, i. B88,] R. B. G. 
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BENNETT^ EDWARD TURNER 

S '97- 1836), soologist, was bom at Hsckney, 
ndon, 6 Jan. 17^. John Joseph Bennett, 
the botanist [q. v.], wss his younger brother. 
He practisea lOT some years as a snrgeoa 
near Fortman Square, but his chief pursuit 
was cooli^y. ^s numerous papers in sci- 
entific journals are of minor importance, and 



of an entomological society, of which he was 
secretarr. Later, this society dereloped into 
a Eoolwical club in connection with the Lin- 
nean ^cietT. Under bis management the 
Eoological club became the startmg-point of 
the ^^ological Society of London in 1826, 
of which he was at first vice-eecretary ; he 
was elected secretary in 1831, and held tha 
office till hU death on 21 Aug. 1836. His 
tealous efforts greatly contributed to the firm 
establishment of the society. In 1636 he 
visited Selbome, and made large collections 
of interesting facts, which he embodied in his 
edition of White's 'Selbome' 



(1837). This work, which is little improTed 
by the msss of matter added, was published 
with a preface by J. J. Bennett, the editor's 
brother. Bennett's only separate works were 
'The Tower Menagerie,'* 1829; 'TheGardens 
and Mensc^rie of the Zoological Society 

TkillnDBtAi^ ' vn) ; OiiflilniTViilB HUUl vnl li 
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Zoil. Jour.^ 1826-34! 'IJnn. 1 
1827 ; ' Mag. Nat. Hist.' 1831 ; ' ZooL Proc.' 
1831-6; 'ZooL Trans.' 1886, 1841; 'Geol. 
Proc' 1831. 



BENHETT, GEORGE JOHN (1800- 
1879), actor, was bom st Kpon, in Yorkshire, 
9 Uareh 1800. His father was for thirty 
years a member of the Norwich company. 
Bennett entered the navy in 1 813,and quitted 
it in 1817. He made his first appearance 
St Lynn, in Norfolk, in 1818, After playing 
in different country towns he became m 1^0 
a member of the oath company, and in 1823 
came to London, making bis appearance at 
CoTent Garden, 27 Jan. 1823, as Richard lU. 
The performance was a &ilure. In Hotspur 
he was more fortunate. On 23 July 1824, at 
the Lyceum, then called the Enghsh Opera 
House, he took part in the first presentation 
in England of DerFreyschiits, or the Seventh 
Bullet,' a rendering by Logan of Weber's 
fiimouH opera The part he played was'Con- 
rad. In 1830 he jomed the Oovent Garden 
campany,appearing as Hubert in 'KingJt^' 
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to tli« CotMtancs of Hin Fanuj Kemlle. At 
Covrnit Qarden he lenuuned throu^ the auo- 
cesaJTe manBgemenU of Charles S^mble, Ia- 
porte, and HibCTeftdT, plajing euch charecten 
u Grindoff in the'HiUeruidhiBMen/Mio- 
duif, Muter Walt«r in the ' Hunchback,* 
and C&liben in Ifacready's reTival of the 
' Tempest,' October 1838. He accompanied 
Hacready to Drory Lane, and remained 
with him till the claae of hia tnanuement, 
from 4 Oct. 1841 to 14 June 18^. On 
27 May 1844 Phelpe and Greenwood be- 
gan their memonhle campaign at Sadler's 
Wells. Bennett joined them, remaining 
with them during the eighteen yeaiH over 
which the management extended, and play- 
ing Sir Toby Belch, Hstol, Bessus in Baau- 
mont and i^etcher's 'A Sing and No King,' 
Enobarbm in ' Antonv and ClaopBtra,' 
BoBola in ' Duehett of Malfl,' altered firom 
Webeter by R. H. Home, Antonio in the 
' Merchant of Venioe,' Henry VIH, Apa- 
nantus in ' Timon of Athena.' WhenPhelpa 
retired (1663) from the management of 
Sadler's Wells, Bennett left the Btage. Sub- 
sequently he was, it is stated, established in 
GhepBtoi* as a photographer. Bennett was 
a trustworthy actor of^the second ranlc. 
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J by Bennett, entitled ' Retribution, or 
e's TrisU,' was succeasfullv produced at 
Sadler's Wells oa 11 Feb. 1860, the prin< 
cipal parts being supported by Phelps, 
Ileniy Marston, A. Younge, the author, and 
Miss Glyn. Bennett also wrote a drama 
called the ' JuBtiu,'pioduc«d by MissCush- 
man at Birmingham. In exrlier life he pub- 
lished an interesting volume called ' A 
Pedestrian Tour through North Wales, with 
twenty etchings by A. Clint,' London, 18S8. 
He died on 21 Sept. 187i«, and was buried at 
Nunbead Cemetery. 

[Gsnest's Enn'iih Stage; The Drama, or 
Tbrntrical Pocket UapisiDe ; TalliB'a Dramatic 
Mitguiae; £ra nenpapar, 3S July 18TS ; Eia 
Almanack.] J. K. 

BENNETT, JAMES a786-1856), topo- 
grapher, was bom at FalSeld in the parish 
of Thombury, Oloucestershire, on 10 May 
1786. and carried on the businesB of aprinter 
and bookieller at Tewkesburvirom ISlO till 
1862, when be retired with a competent 
independence. He wrote the 'History of 
Tewkeabury ' (Tewkesbnij, 18S0, 8to), and 
abridged it in the form of a ' Quids ' (1836). 
In 1830 he brought out the first part of the 
' Tewkesbury Register and Magaiine.' a use- 
ful annual, continued tiU 1819. He died at 
Tewkesbury on 29 Jan. 1866. 
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^ May 1774, and educated there and at 
Gosport, where he was prepared for the 
ministry of the independent church under 
the Bev. Dr. Bogue. In 1797 he was or- 
dained at Bomsey, where he remained till 
1813. While there he became an ardent va^ 
porter of the London Missionary Socielr, 
preachiur the uinual sermon on its behalf in 
1804. He saw the first missionary ship, tbs 
Duff, sail from Spithead for foreign LaudB, 
and at home he was a eoadjntor of Robert 
and James Haldane in some of their evang^ 
Ustic tours. He removed in ISlSto Rothep- 
ham, where he was both tutor in the college 
and pastor of the church. In 1828 he waa 
transferred to London, where, firat in Silver 
Street and then in Falcon Square, he exep- 
cised his ministry tin 1800, when he rerigned. 
He died in London, 4 Dec 1862, at the ag« 
of eighty-eight. 

Bennett enjc^vd in an nnusnal degree tho 
esteem and confidence of his friends for the 
consistencv of his character, the loftiness of 
bis aims, the excellence of his judgment, and 
the laborious dilisence which he exhibit«d 
as a miniater and a supporter of all good 
public mo vemeuta. AmongthespecialolNecta 
Xo which he appBed himself were the deienc« 
of Christianity against the unbelievera of the 
day, especially against a certain Mr. R. Taylor, 
a popular lecturer ; the promotion of christian 
missions, and the advancement of the Con- 
grentional Union. As one of the secretariea 
of the London Missionary Society he came 
much into contact with its missionaries, both 
while they were prosecuting their studies and 
after they engaged in active work. Among 
those who in their younger days were mem- 
bers of his church waa David livingHtone^ 
who spent some time in London after Uftving 
Scotland, chiefly in medical study. 

Bennett was a voluminous author. Hie 
followiuff are his prim;ipal works : 1. ' M^ 
moirs of Risdon Darracott, of Wellington, 
Somerset' (whose granddaughter, Sarah 
Cowley, he married in 1797). 3. 'The His- 
tory of Kasenters ' from a.n. 1688 to 1808, 
in conjunction with Rev. Dr. Bogne (2nd ed. 
London, 1833, 3 vols.) S. < Lectnrea on the 
History of Christ,' 8 vols. 4. ' Memcnn of 
the Rev. Dr. B^ue.' 6. 'Lectuiea on the 
Preaching of Cnriat.' 6. Congiegational 
lectures on 'The Theology of the Earl^ 
Christian Church.' 7. 'Justifii " 
vealed in Bcripttare.' 6. * 
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Aeta of tha Apoatle*.' 9. ' LectniM on In- 
fldelit7.' 

[Hamorialj of the Ut« Jabim Bannett, Q.D., 
incliiding Mrmoni preached on the occuioD of hia 
death, Londoa, 1863 j priTiite infomuition from 
bis Km, Sir J. RudoD Beonett, ILD., F Jt^.l 
W. G. B. 

BESSETt, JAMES GORDON (1800- 
1873), founder of the ' New York Harald/ wm 
bom in 1600 at New Mill, Ksith, Bui&hiie. 
' TheBennetta,' he wrote in atteiyetta, ' wbtb 
a little band of freeliooten in Sucouf , i..T>. 
890. ... I hare no doubt the; robbod and 
plundered a good deal, . . , Thej emigrated 
to fVance, and lixed on the Loire several 
bundled yeare. . . . The Earl of TanlieiTillA 
is a Bennett, and sprang from the tuckj aide 
of the race.' The family being Boman 
catholic, James was sent to a aeminarj in 
Aberdeen to be educated for the priesthood. 
He became an onmiToroua reader, was fasci- 
nated bj the works of Lord Bjron and Walter 
Scott, but toQsd down the romantic influence 
they exercised on his mind by the perusal of 
'Benjamin Franklin's Life, written by him- 
aelf,' which was publiahed in Scotland in 
1817. One day in the iprinp of I8I9 be met 
a Tonng friend in a street oiAberdeen, who 
•aid he was about to sul for America. After 
a short pause, Bennett said he would accom- 
pany him, aa 'he wished to see the place 
where Franklin was bom.' He first landed 
at Hali&z, and began to earn a livelihood by 
teaching. Thence he went to Boston, and 
obtained employment as a printer's reader, a 
bookseller's clerk, and 



sngagements successively' 
Courier,' among the aUTe-owners, on the 
' National Advocate,' the ' New York Courier,' 
and on the ' Enquirer.' He waa at different 
times dramatic critic, Washington correspon- 
dent, leader-writer, editor. In the conten- 
tious times of Genera) Jackson's election in 
1828-9 as president of the United States, 
Bennett strongly sumwrted the general in the 
' Enquirer.' At Jackson's second election in 
1832-3 a change of sides on the port of his 
ttnployera tookplace, and Bennett quitted the 
' Enquirer.' He then started a cheap paper, 
the 'New York Globe,' at two cents, which 
lived only a few months. Meanwhile he 
wrote literary articles and short lively stories 
Ibrthe'NewYorkMirror.' Inl833he bought 
part of the 'Pennsylvanian' of Philadelphia, 
and went to reside in that city ; but he met 
yritb no support from hia former political 
associates, and withdrew from the 'Penn- 

?lvanian' in disgust. Returning to New 
ork in 1834, he watched the growing suo- 
ceo of tha ' penny presa,' and in the follow- 
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a young firm of printers, 1 

& SmiUL The result of this ( 
waa the appearance on6 May 1886 of the first 
number at the ' New York Herald,' a small 
sheet publiahed daily at one cenL Bennett 
prepared the entire contents. He was hia own 
reporter of the police cases, of the city news, 
and of the money market, the laat being a 
new feature in the ordinary American news- 
paper. He waa up earlv and late, kept hia 
own accounts, posted nis own books, and 
made out his own bills. A fire destroyed hia 

Sinting office, and hia two partners died. 
is great endeavour was to make his paper 
amuaing enough to attract buyers, for hia 
want of capital prevented all competition 
with the rich sixpenny journals in obtaining 
genuine early intelligence. Paragraphs ^ 
fictitious news appeared in his papen which 
he justified as legitimate hoaxes. ' I am al- 
ways serious in my aims,' he said, ' but foil 
of frolic in my means. He quiaaed and 
satirised most of his contemporaries, and suf- 
fered several personal assaults from rival 
editors. These he turned to account by nar^> 
rating the circumstancea in a tone of banter, 
whicJi made his paper more and more popular. 
He had great skill, too, in ad captandum wri- 
ting, and used it agunst the rude and rowdy 
habits that then prevailed in New York, Hia 
biographer, who writing in 1866 describes Mr. 
Bennett as a man with lofty views for the 
rweneration of the press, sa;^ of him in 1836, 
when the ' Herald was in its infancy ; ' He 
could attract no public attention till he cari- 
catured himself morollj and mentally.' One 
element of his prosperity was the systematic 
employment of newsboys in the distribution 
of his paper. In 18S8 he visited France and 
EuEland, and made liberal arrangements 
wita men of literary attunmenta as regular 
correspondents for hia paper. Ho extended 
the system to many olthe important cities 
of America. His next viait to the British 
Isles in 1843 waa marked by an unpleasant 
incident at Dublin, He went to hear O'Con- 
nell address a large meeting at the Com 
"~"' "uge in that city,and the 'liberator,' on 
his card, exclaimed aloud : ' I wish ha 
wouia stay where he came from ; we don't 
want him here. He is one of the conductors 
of the vilest gaaettes ever publiahed 



by inCamouB publishers.' Bennett replied tc 
this public insult by a dignified letter to tha 
which he attnbuted the agitator's 



ebullition of wrath to the fact t hat the 'Herald ' 
had Huecessfully opposed the demand made 
by the repealers on the Irish in America 
for rent. ' That I can surpass every paper in 
New York,' ha wrote, ' every person wilt 
k3 
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aeknowledge — that I will do so, I am r&- 

Bolved, determined.' He spared neither 
money nor labour. He &vuled himself of 
every improTement in the machinery of print- 
ing and of distributing hie sheet ; he chart- 
ered vessels to go and meet the incoming 
ships and steamers from Europe to acquire 
the latest news ; he hired special trains or 
eTprees locomotives to bring intelligence from 
all parte of the American continent. He 
was perhnpa the first newspaper proprietor to 
employ the telegrapK wires m transmitting 
B long political speech ftQm a distance — Mr. 
Clay's speech on the Mexican war, delivered 
at Lexington, Kentucky, in 1846. Thespeech 
was sent by express a distance of eighty 
miles to Cincinnati, and then telegraphed to 
New York for publication in the ' Herald' 
nextmoming. Bennett acquired rreat wealth 
and a position of honour among ais adopted 
countrymen, in spite of the obloquy to which 
the rough encounters of his earlier career 
had exposed him. Of his wealth he made a 
generous use. Many examples of his bene- 
volence in private are related, but the public 
S'rit be displayed in sendingMr. Staiuey to 
ntral Africa in search of I>r. Livingstone 
outshone all his other elTorts of this kind. 
Stanley's mission lasted from January 1871 
to May 1872, and cost Bennett 10,0001. ster- 
ling. In 1874 a second expedition was un- 
dertaken to Central Africa liy Stanley at the 
joint expense of the owner of the ' New York 
Herald (Bennett's son) and the owner of 
the London 'Daily Telegraph' (Mr. E. L. 
Lawson), and resulted in extensive additions 
to geographical knowledge. Bennett died in 
New York on IJune 1872. That timid reserve 
was not a cbarBct«ristic of Bennett's may be 
gathered from the following pithy description 
of himself : ' Since I knew myseCf, all the real 
approbation I sought for was my own. If 
my conscience was satisfied on the score of 
morals, and my ambition on the matter of 
talent, I always felt easy. On this principle 
I bave actod from my yonth up, and on this 
principle I mean to die. Nouiing can dis- 
toib my equanimity. I know myself, so doea 
the Almighty. Is not that enough r 

[Ifemoirs of James Oordoo BsDnrtt and his 
times by a JooniHliatillewYork, I86S;ForcigD 
Qnartarly navisw, 1842-43; North Amerii^D 
Beview (article by Porton), 102; Stanlsys How 
I Ibnnd Liringitone,] It. H. 

BEiraETT, JOHN HUGHES, M.D. 
(1813-1876), physician and physiol<wiBt, was 
bom in London on 31 Aug. 1812. He was 
educated at the grammar and Mount Rad- 
ford schools, Exeter^^ut owed much to hia 
mother's influence. Slie tiunad him both in 
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literarr and artistic tastea, and developed in 
him elocutionary talents of a high order. 
With his mother he spent much time on the 
continent, especially m France. After an 
apprenticeship with a surgeon at Maidstone, 
commencing in 1829, Bennett entered at 
Edinburgh in ISSS, He was a zealous stu- 
dent of am 
Robert Knox and John i 



Reid were among his intimate associates, and 
he became one of the presidenta of the Royal 
Medical Society. While a student he pub- 
lished a paper ' On the ' Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of the Otic Ganglion' (^London Hfedical 
Qtmetie, SO July 1836). He graduated M.D. 
in 1837, receiving a gold m^al, on Syme's 
recommendation, for the best suivical report, 
while Sir Charles Bell declared nis 'Disser- 
tation on tbe Physiology and Pathology of 
the Brain ' worthy of a second medaL 

Bennett now proceeded to Paris, where be 
studied two irears, and fotinded the Parisian 
Medical Society, becoming its first president. 
Another periodof two years was spent in the 
principal German centres of medical study. 
Parisian methods of clinicel study power- 
fullv impressed bim, and he ac({iiirea great 
skill in the application of the microscope in 
practical medicine. During hia residence on 
the continent be wrote nearly a score of 
articles in Tweedie's < Libran of Medicine* 
(vol. ii.), including most of those on the 
diseases of the nervous system. 

Returning to Edinburgh in 1841, Bennett 
published in October his ' Treatise on Cod- 
liver Oil as a Therapeutic Agent in certun 
ibrms of Gout, Rheumatism, and Scrofula.' 
He derived his knowledge on this subject 
from the German schools, although ood-livet 
oil had long been used as a remedv among 
the Scotch fishing populations, and had tat 
many years been prescribed by Drs. Kay and 
Bardsley in tbe Manchester infirmary. Al- 
though this treatise excited mneb interest, a 
large part of the edition remained unsold in 
1847, when an appendix of cases benefited bv 
cod-liver oil was added, and it was stated 
that one house of druggists in Edinbuigh 
bad dispensed 600 gallons of it in the preced- 
ing twelvemonth, as compared with one gal- 
lon in 1841. In 1848 Dr. C. J. B. Williams 
of liondon published a series of cases in 
which ha bad prescribed cod-liver oil with 
benefit in phthisis, introducing a fr^sh and 
more palatable preparation ; and the respec- 
tive sWes of praise due to Bennett and 
Williams in the introduction of the new 
drug were subsequently warmly disputed. 

In November 1841 Bennett commenced 
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lecturing on histology &t Edinburgh, giTing 
k wrieB of microscopical demomitratioiu on 
tninuto sUucturee, iUiutratiug anatomy, 
phyuology, patholt^y, and the oiafnoaiH of 
aie«aae, ana ako taking priTat« cksaea on 
miiaoacopical manipulation. He was the 
first to give this instruction syHtematicall;, 
and great credit is due tshim for his clear 
ncognitioa of the importance of the micro- 
scope in the Alimi— t inveBt^tiou of diMose. 
At that time, says lb. Mc^ndrick, 'volong 
me an organ showed no change in 'M mate- 
tial Bub^ance when examined by the naked 
^e, physieiaos called its affections fune- 
tional,. and the fkct of microBcopal changes 
(^atractuie was orerlooked.' 
. In 1812 Bennett uneucceaafiilly competed 
fbr the chair of Kenmnl pathology at Edin- 
I)ur([h. HewMebctedafellowoftheRirfal 
Society of Edinbanth, and also of tbe Edin- 
haxj^ College of Physicians. Abovt this 
time he became physician to the Royal Dis~ 
peneary, and pathologist to the Royal In- 
firman. At uie fennei he gave courses of 
'pQlyelinical medicine' fbr seven years, on 
tn» model of the Qerman policlinic, students 
examining patients ezhauBtively under the 
eye of the teacher ; he also gave lectures on 
pathology and the practice of physic, with 
micriDecopicsl demonstrations, and accumu- 
lated a large museum of pathological speci- 
mena. During this perisd Bennett wee in~ 
eeaaantly occupied in medical literature. In 
1846 he was appointed editor of the ' London 
and Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medical 
Sdenoe/laterbeeomingalso its proprietor. It 
became a Kood property in his hands, and he 
sold it to Messrs. Sutfaeiland & Knox, pub- 
lisher. Some years later he again became 
part proprietor, and then sole proprietor ; 
finally, Messia. Sutherland k Knox again 
purchased the journaL Bennett had Been 
fbrtnaate enough to find all his transactions 
in this matter pecuniarily profitable (see De. 
HaEBNSKICK m SdmburgX Medical Journal, 
Nerember 1876, p. 468). 

In 1845 Bennett imhlished a case of ' Hy- 
pertrophy of the Spleen and Liyer,' which is 
the first recorded case of leucocythBEmia, a 
disease in which a Tery large proportion of 
white corpuscles exists in the blood. Vir- 
cbow and others subsequently did much to 
explain and describe this disease, and Ben- 
nett did not at first recognise its true nature. 
His labours, both in 18& and subsequently, 
are, faowerer, of such value as to associate 
his name veiy honourably with the investi- 
gation. In IS48 Bennett was unanimously 
elected professor of the lastitutes of Medicine 
at Edinburgh. He threw himself with chv 
racteiistic energy into his new duties, teach- 
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inff physiol^^y and pathology in their espe- 
cial bearing on medicine. Every lecture 
was a work of art, finished in dehvery, and 
illustrated by excellent diagrams and by 
abundant specimens. He lectured chiefly 
from manuscript, but when he put this aside 
to ^scuss some controversial point, he be- 
came Tivacious and too often condemnatory 
of others, and hence did not iail to stir up 
antagonism. His leading idea was to teach 
bis students to observe precisely and me- 
thodically for themselves, and to employ all 
modem instruments of precision. 

As a consulting practitioner Bennett aever 
attained very great success. His sceptical 
tone of inquiry did not win confidence among 
patients, and his critical and sarcastic re- 
marks on the works of others did not moke 
him a &vourite among his professional 
brethren. In 1856 he became a candidate for 
the chair of the practice of physic at Edin- 
burgh. Br. Laycock was successful after an 
exciting contest. Bennett had set his heart 
oa this chair fbr many ^ears, and the disap- 
pointment embittered ms after life. He was 
tiU this period robust and indefatigably ener- 
getic, and continued so for ten years more ; 
but about 1665 he began to suffer &om an 
obscure bronchial and throat afiectiou ; sub- 
sequently he had attacks of diabetes, and was 
compelled to winter abroad for some years. 
In 1874 he resigned his chair of the lustitutea 
of Medicine. In August 1875 he received 
the LL.D. d^ree from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and his bust by Brodie was presented 
to the university by old pupils. 

He died at Norwich on 25 Sept. 1675, nine 

days after an operation for stone, performed 

by Mr. Cadge, from which his enfeebled 

strength did not enable him to recover. He 

buried in the Deas Cemetery, Edinburgh, 



the mortality of uncomplicated pnei . . 
to ml ; he demonstrated not only the dispen- 
sableness, but the injuriousness, of the anti- 
phlogistic treatment which had ruled the 
beet minds of the civilised world for ages. 
Doubtless other physicians were working in 
the same direction even before Bennett. But 
he devised a treatment of his own which has 
given most brilliant results, and he adhered 
to it and to the pathologic^ views on which 
it was based so steadily, and over so long a 
series of years, as to establish its truth, and 
so largely revolutionise the prantice of medi- 
cine in acute diseases. . . . What praise 
could we give too muchto the physician who 
taught us to treat phthisis, not antiphlogisti- 
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Ctitty, but with tntb *ir and Md-IivBr oil ? 
It li admitted on all honda that thit pruM 
is due to Bt. Bennett.' 

Dr. McKendrickKiTM a list of 106 parpen 
and memoin hy Beonett in the 'Bntuh 
Hadical Journal,' 9 Oct. 1876, So tnanj are 
important that it is imposulDle to mention 
them here. The principal reaults of hia work 
are given in the following larger treatises, 
all published in Edinburgh : f. ' An Intro- 
duction to Clinical Medicine,' 2nd ed. 1853j 
4th ed. 1862. 3. 'Lecturea on Clinical Medi- 
cine,' 186U-6 i second and subsequent edi- 
tions entitled ■ Clinical Lectures on the 
Pnnciplea and Practice of Medicine;' 6th 
sd. 180& Six editions were published in his 
lifetime in the United States, and transla- 
tions here been published in French, Rus- 
sian, and Hindoo 3. ' Leucocjthumia, or 
Wliite-CeU Blood,' 1863. 4. ' On Cancerous 
and Cancroid Growtha,' 1849. &. < Outlines 
of Ph^siolor;p|,' 1 858 (a reprint of the article 
' Phjsiology^in the eighth edition of the 'En- 
CVclopEedia Britannica'). 6. ' Patholoef and 
^n«itmeiit of Pulmonary Tuberculosis, 1863. 
7. ' The Kestorative Treatment of Pneumo- 
nia,' 3rd ed. 1866. 8. ' Text-book of Phrsio- 
losj,' 1871-2; published simultaneous!; in 
Edinburgh and in America, and also trans- 
lated into French. To these should be added 
his article on Phthisis in Reynolds's ' System 
of Medicine,' vol. iii. ; the ' Report on the Ac- 
tion of Mercury on the Liver to the British 
Medical Aasociation in 1867 and 1839, the 
latter published in 'Medicine in Modem 
Times,' 1869, and in a separate form in 
Chicago, 1873; ■ Researches into the Anta- 
gonism of Medicines,' a report to the British 
Uedical Association, 1875. 

[ObiL Notice, Brit. Had. Jonni, 9 Get. 1876, 
pp. 178-8; Edin. Hod. Jonrn. Novembar IS75, 
pp. 4SS-T4, both by Dr. McEendriek (fbr some 
jaan bis nairiatiuit and deputy); 9eotamiiti,97 Sept. 
I8TS ; Lancet, S Oct. lB7fi ; aecoant of hia case 
■nd pnat-moitam ezamiuatioD, by Mr, W.Oadge, 
Srit. U«d. Jour. 9 Oet^ I87S, p. 4SS.i 

a.T.B. 

BENNETT, JOHN JOSEPH (1801- 
1676), botanist, was bom at Tottenham on 
S Jan. 1801. He recetTed his early educa- 
tion at Enfield, hsvinf as schoolfellowa 
Keats, Iliirlwall, and John Baeve the actor, 
the latter doing all Bennett's fighting in 
r«tum fbr help in arithmetic Leaving school, 
Betmett became a student at Middlesex Hos- 

fital, passed in due time, and settled in a 
ouae in Bulatrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
with his brother, Edward Turner Bennett 
[q.T.], four yeara his senior. They soon became 
acquainted with John Edward Uray, who 
was then hel^ng his &tlier in the prepare 
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knowledged by the genus ' Bennettia,' which, 
however, has to give vayto De Candolle'a 
'SaaBEOTBa' in pnority. The elder brother, 
bavin? gradually devoted himself to loology, 
died wbilat his last work, an edition ofWhite's 
' Selbome,' was passing throo^ the preaa, tha 
final portions being supervised by John Joseph 
Bennett, and the pre&ce writt«n by bJTr, 

In 1827 Bennett became associated with 
Robert Brown (1773-1868) [q.v.]; in Sep- 
tember of that year it was arranged that tho 
Bankaian herbarium and library should ba 
transfened to tha British Museum, Brown 
being appointed keeper with an assistant. In 
November Bennett was named Brown's as- 
sistant, and thencef<»ward his life was d^ 
voted to botany. Tbewinter ol 18S7-28waa 
spent in removing the Banksian oollection to 
Montuue House, and for eight years afUv 
even the merest arudgery of the departmoit 
was done by the hands <a the ke^wr and hia 
assistant. Iiiie28Bennettwaselect«dfellow 
of the Linnean Sodety, and c^ the Royal So- 
ciety in December I84I ; iuthapnvioasyetf 
he had undertaken the duties Msacreta^ of 
the Linnean Society, which function he most 
efficiently discharged fbr twoity years. 

In 18^ the collections were removed from 
Montague House to the British Museum 
building. Robert Brown died in 1868, and 
on his death a strong effort was made to 
obtain the transfer of^the botanic^ collet 
tiona to Kew, where the herbarium was 
rapidly assuming importance through tho 
munificence and activity of Sir J. W. Hooker 
and George Benthsm [q. v.j AAei long 
inquiry it was decided that the Banksian 
collections should not be transferred to tho 
Royal Gardens, Kew, But the anxiety coor 

Stent upon the inquiry told upon Bennett, 
he sou^t relief by a two months' leai- 
dence on the continent in 1869 ; in die next 
year he sofiered illness fbr three months, bat 
a still longw holiday in Scotland and tha 
north of Envland restoredbim in great mea- 
sure. In 1870 he retired from Vie British 
Museum, and in 1871 he moved to a house 
at Maiesfield, Sussex, where he died from 
disease of the heart 29 Feb. 1876. 

His disposition was aingulsTly kind, qme^ 
and retiring. Hia publiabd II^|Ba wn« few 
in number, chiefly descriptive <tt naw giants 
from Western Africa, sent him by hia mend 
Dr. Daniell. The work which is his most int- 
pottant contribution to science is his chief 
share in Horsfleld's ' Plant« Javanice Ba- 
riores,' of which the first part came out in 
1838, and the last in I862,aqiiarto work of the 
highest valua. A« an «xampls of Beniutt^ 
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cue in Bmall mitten, reference maj be made 
to hi* Account of the Upu tree, and hi« «*■ 
puation of fmet tad fiction concerning it. 

There ia a bust of Bennett by We^M in 
the botknieal daputment of the Bhtiih 
HuMom. 

[Jonm. Bot. Biit and Fomgii, New Sot. t. 
(18761 FP- SI-lOA, with Ubliognphy aai por- 
trait.] B. D. J. 

BENNETT, WIUJAM MINEABD 
(1778^1858), mimatBre-paiuteE, was born at 
Exeter in 1778. HaTiDglefthUnadveoitj 
earlj ik life, he placed himaelf under tw 
instnietion of Sii Thomu- Lawrence, and 
attaineda coniideiable reputation as a paintel 
of portraits and miniatures, living ia tha 
aocietj of manr of the moet distinguished 
literary men of that day, among whom hi* 
brilliant wit and TenaUle talents made him 



a a;rBat favourite. Severalof his worka 
euiibited at the Royal Academy betwees 
the yeara 181S and IBIC. and ifain in 1834 
and 1886. Many ^ears of his lite were spent 
in Paris, where his talente gained for nim 



place CD 17 Oct. 1868. Bennett possessed 
•laa a th<m)ugh knowledge of the science 
at music, and many of bis musical oompo 
■itiona became popular in Paris aiul Naples. 
[Oanl. Hag. 1S58, ii. 647;. Bedgnm's Die- 
tkoiBiy of Artist^ 1878.] B, K Q.. 

' BENNErr, Sis WILLIAM S3XRK- 
DALE (1616-1876), musical composer, was 
bom at 8 Norfolk How, Sheffield, on 13 April 
1816. On his &ther's side be came of a 
raae of musicians. His grandfather, John 
Bennett, was bom at Ashford in 1Z60, but 
early in life settled at Cambridge, where he 
m* for many yean lav clerk in the ooll^ 
fihoira of Sjbo's, St. Joan's, and Trinity, and 
bis &tber, IWMrt Bennett, a pupil of Dr. 
Ckrke, was for some years before nis death 
organist at the parish church of Sheffield, 
■i^ waa th» ccmpoaer of a few books, none 
of which, howavoTr are remarkable for much 
individuality. In 1813 Robert Bennett mar- 
ried Elisabeth, the daughter of James Donn, 
curator of the Botanic Gardens at Cam- 
bridge : William Stemdala was the younvest 
child of this marriage. Bis mother died on 
7 Hay 1818, at the early age of 27, and his 
Ihther (who had in the meantime married 
•gain) only survived her eighteen months, 
dying on 8 Nor. 1819. Robert Bennett's 
■eoond wife does not seem to have taken 
vaaeh interest in his orphan children, for 
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on 19 Bee. 1619 the Uttle William Stem- 
dale was sent with his sisters to his giand- 
father at Cambridge, after which she did 
not trouble herself any further about them. 
On 19 March 1820 Bennett and his sisters 
were baptised at the church of St. Edward, 
Cambridge. On 17 Feb. 1824 Bennett en- 
tered the choir of King's College, his musical 
education continning at the same time under 
his mudfather's ruidaitce. Two years later 
the Bev. F. HamOton, superintendent of the 
newly formed Royal Academy of Music, 
when on a visit at Cambridge, lu^pened to 
hear Bennett _play, and vrt* so struck by the 
promise he displayed, that the boy was re- 
moved from King's College choir and placed 
at the Academy, where he entered on 7Marcb 
18S6. Hero lus principal study at first was 
the violin^ his masters being Oury and 
Spagnoletti; but his special talent lor the 
piano soon asserted itsdf, and he wss placed 
under W. H. Holmes for that instrument, 
and under Lucas for composition and har- 
mony. Somewhat later he studied under 
Cipriani Potter and Crotch, the former of 
whom, particularly influenced his style by 
imparting to the future English composer 
some of wie peculiar qualities which he him- 
self had derived from his own master, Mosart. 
For the first few years of bis stay at the 
Academy thers is no doubt that Bennett was 
not remarkable for assiduity 1 the boy was still 
stroDfferinhimthanthemusicion. On6Sept. 
1828 he played a concerto of Dussek's at on 
Academy concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, and in the same year he composed his 
first score — a fairy chorus. Until nis voice 
broke he sometimes sang in the choir at 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and on 
took the part of Cherubino in a perfon 
of Mozart's ' None di Figaro' at the Kiog's 
Theatre (11 Dec. 1830) givm by the pupils of 
t^ Academy. This attempt, the ooly one 
on record oi a boy's singing the part, does 
not seem to have been veiy succoBaful. A 
Gontemporaiy newspaper pronounced that 
' (Sierubino, pereonated by a little boy, was 
in every way a blot in th» piece. Had the 
memoiy of the audienoe not supplied the 
deficiency, the dramatic effect of^ the opera 
must have been utterly demolished.' In 
lesl Bennett began t« study with Crotch, 
and though the Utter's lessons bad not the 
reputation of being particularly instructive, 
Us pupil henceforward mode extraordinary 
progress. Personally, he retained all the 
Doyish charm of manner which throughout 
his life never entirely deserted him, and the 
rapid manner in which his artistic powen 
matured did not prevent him from joining 
in the childish amusements of his fellow- 
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Btudenta. Hia familj still preserre eome 
eketch for compositioiia of Uiis period, little 
fragmenta wliich alreadj betray the hand of 
a, muter, but which ue written on the back 
of those sheets of figures of theatrical cha- 
nct«n which are stiU to be bought in old- 
fnshioDed ehopa for ' a penny plam, or two- 
pence coloureo.' The dates at which thecom- 
poeitiona of the next few reara were finished 
ahowplainly this extnordmarily a^eedj deve- 
lopment of hia powen as a musician. His 
fint B^rJiony was complete on 6 April 
1632, his first concerto in October, his second 
1 9 Dee., and the oTerture to the 
n 31 Dec. of the same year. In 
3 the overture in D minor was finished 
on 13 Oct., the second concerto on 4 Nor. 
In the following year the overture to the 
' Merry Wives of Windsor ' waa written in 
Mov, and the third concerto finished on 
31 Oct. In 1836 he produced the overture to 
'Farisina' (2 Nov.), Besides finishing a sym- 
phony in G minor (18 Oct.), and the sestet 
(1 Dec.) Of the alMre works, one was de- 
stined to have an important influence upon 
his future life. The first concerto Csubse- 
quentlj f ubliabed as Opus 1) was produced 
at a pupils' concert at the Boyol Academy 
on 36 June 1833, Bennett himself playing | 
the pianoforte part. The work was received 
with every mark of favour, the directors of 
the Academy undertakinc' to pnblish it at 
their own expense ; but w more importance 
to the young composer vas the &ct that 
it attracted the attention of Mendelssohn, 
who was amonjiat the audience. The Oer- 
man musician, himself only seven years older 
than Bennett, seems to have been at once 
attracted by ibe work of one who^poasessed 
BO many <a his own idiosyncrasies. The 
curious manner in which, superficially at 
least, their compositions present similar 
characteristics, though not so marked at this 
period as it was when the two composers 
were drawn into closer connection, has 
givfln rise to a current idea that Bennett b»- 
came the pupil of Mendelssohn. This was 
never the case, for Bennett received no in- 
struction beyond what he obtained at the 
Academy. The influence of Mendelssohn 
npon Bennett — an influence vhich was mnch 
1^ tban ia ffenerall^ supposed— was only 
the result of the close intimacy between them 
which had ita origin at the Academy con- 
cert doling the summer of 18SS, and reached 
its height during Bennett's stay at Leipiig 
in 1886-7. In 1834 Bennett woa elected 
OTvanist at Wandsworth Church, a post he 
did not retain very long. Though still de- 
voting himaelf chiefly to the pianoforte and 
composition, he bad not entirely neglected 



the study of other instruments, for on 24, S6, 
and S8 June and I July his name occun 
amongst the viola players in the orchestra at 
the Handel Festival held in Westminster 
Abbey. The month of Aurust he spent at 
his mndfather's at Cambridge, but in Octo- 
ber ne was hack at the Academy, and on the 
17th of the next month he played his second 
concerto at a concert of the Societv of 
British Musicians, on which oceoaiou Miss 
Birch sang his sceoa, 'In radiant loveliness.' 
On 8 Dec. the same aociety produced hia 
overture to the ' Many Wives of Windsor.' 
In 1836 he gave a concert at Cambridge oB 
36 Feb., and on II May made his first appear^ 
ance at the Philharmonic Society's concerts, 
on which occasion he played his second C0<^ 
certo. In October he finished a third aym- 
phony, and in November tba Sooety at 
British Musicians produced his fine omrtnra 
' Pariuna,' a work whioh he subsequently 
re-scored twice. In January lS361ia was at 
Cambridge once more, where he occupied hia 
holidays by writin? the third (dramatic) 
concerto. This won was begun on 6 Jan. 
and finished on the 22nd of the same month, 
but was not produced until the following 
April, when Bennett played it at a Philhar- 
monic concert. In May, accompanied l;rf 
Mendelsaohn's Mend, Klingemann, and by 
J. W. Davison, the cntic, Burnett started fcir 
Diisseldorf, where the Iiower Rhine Festival 
was held that year. The occasion was a 
memorable one, for Mendelssohn's first ora- 
torio, ' St. Paul,' -was to be produced, beudea 
which the pri^ramme included the two over- 
tures to 'Leonore^ one of the Chandoa 
anthems, ' Davidde Penitente,' and tha Ninth 
Svmphony. The performances took placeon 
2^, 23, and 24 May, under Menddsaohn'i 
personal direction. Occupied as he muat hava 
been, he nevertheless found tima to renew 
his acquaintance with Bennett, whom ha 
strongly pressed to viiut Leipzig, and as tbe 
English musicians were about to return 
home, he advised them not to do ao without 
taking| a trip up the Rhine. Fortunately for 
posterity, the advice was followed, for on 
this excursion Bennett conceived the idea 
of his most lovelv work, the overture 'The 
Naiada,' the first sketch of which was actually 
written in Qermony, though the work was 
not finished until the following September 
at Cambridge, where he went on hia return 
toEngland. On 23 Sept. he left the Academy, 
and soon afterwards wrote to Mendelssobn 
about coming to Leipzig. Financial difficult 
ties being fortunately overcome by the kind- 
ness of Messrs. Broadwood, he started for 
Germany in October, and arrived at Ham- 
burg on the 26th. Two days later lie trai at 
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Berlin, and at two o'clock in the Bftemoon 
of the S9th arrived at Leipxig, where Men- 
delaeohn reoaiTed Mm with open anna, ^ve 
bim the SCON of the ' MeluBine ' oTsrture, uid 
iDtroducedhiin, at the BaierUcher Hof, to the 
chief muBiciauB of the town. Leipzig was 
just tlien the home of a little knot of miui- 
ciaus who were destined to make their mark 
in the mmic of the century ; chief amongBt 
them wore Mendelssohn himself and Rohert 
Bchumann, with both of whom Bennett wa« 
thrown into dailj intercourse. The little 
diaijr which he kept at Leipzig, unfortnnatelj 
a recOTd of the barest description, shows 
that it was to Schumann he owed an intro- 
duction to Eistner, the publisher, who at 
once took aome of his compositions. As this 
took place on S2 Nov., the intimacy between 
the two musicians must have sprung up^ vei; 
etxly iAer Bennett's airi-val at Leipzig. 
Schumann's friendship for the English com- 
poser was unbounded, and the criticisms he 
published on his earl; compositions were 
singularly appreciative and discriminating. 
Though personally Bennett warmly recipro- 
cated Schumann's friendship, he seems never 
to have been altogether reconciled to much 
of the German composer's music. In later 

Cirs loyalty to his friend caused Bennett to 
one of the fleet to introduce Schumann's 
compositions to English audiences, yet they 
never eieicised such an influence upon his 
own style as did those of Mendelssohn, to 
whose genius his own nature was so much 
mwe akin. At Leipzig Bennett lodged with 
a Dr. Hasper, to whose house he moved on 
S Nov. On the 10th of the same month be 
recorded in his diary that he began a sym- 
phony, but nothing more is known as to this 
work. He made nis first appearance at the 
OewandhauB concerts on 19 Jan. 1837, when 
be played his own third concerto with the 
utmost success. On the 26th of the same 
month ' The Naiads ' was produced at the 
Society of British Musicians. On the 29ch 
his giandiather, to whom he owed more per- 
haps than will ever be known, died at Cam- 
bridge. On IS Feb. 'Xhe Naiads 'was played 
at the Gewandhaus, Bennett himsell con- 
ducting, and on 6 March the overture to 
'Parisina' — which he had re-scored for the 
purpose — was performed at the some concerts. 
The following three months were devoted to 
various pianoforte compositions, and to re- 
■coring 'The Naiads ' for the Philharmonic, 
where it was placed on 20 May. OnllJune 
Bennett left Leipzig, and returned to Eng- 
land by way of Mainz and Rotterdam. 
August was spent at Cambridge, and on the 
reopening of the Academy in October, Ben- 
Belt was appointed to a class there, the 



beginning of that long routine of teacbing in 
which he was involved for the rest of nis 
life. In 1838 he was elected a member of 



monic Society. August and September of 
this year were spent at Qrantcliestior, near 
Cambridge, and here the (published) fourth 
concerto was written, the lovely barcarolle in 
whichmay have beeninspired beside the sedgy 
windings of the Oranta. In October he re- 
turned to Leipzig, where he stayed until 
March, having in the meantime written the 
' Wood Nym^a ' overture, which was pro- 
duced at the OewandhauB on 24 Jan., where 
he had alsoplayed the newfourth concerto on 
17 Jan. InAugost he turnedhisattentionto 
writing an opera, an agreement forwhichwas 
actually signed, but the difficulty which bo 
many musicians have experienced, that of find- 
ing a suitable libretto, prevented the plan from 
being ever carried into execution. In the 
summer of the following year he was much 
occupied with writing an oratorio ; this was 
prQbablyaworkhehfldintendedtocall'Zion,' 
but which was never fluiahed. One of the 
choruses from it was subsequently inserted in 
'The Woman of Samaria.' Towards the end 
of 1841 Beimett became engaged to Miss 
Wood, who had been an Academy pupil in 
1638. She was the daughter of Commander 
James Wood, R.N. In January 1842 Ben- 
nett once more visited Germany. At Cassel 
he made the ai^uaintance of Spohr and 
Hauptmann, at Leipzig he found Pierson, 
who had just settled there, and at Dresden 
he met ReiBsiger and Schneider. On this visit 
there was much intercourse with tx)th Men- 
delssohn and Schumann, the former of whom 
trsTelledfroroBerlinwithhimtoLeiptig. On 
his return to London he at once fell into the 
round of teaching and concerts which so 
seriously interfered with the time he had to 
devote to composition. His few holidays 
were spent at Southampton, where his future 
wife's family lived, and here his marriage 
took place on 9 April 1844. The end of the 
preceding and the oeginning of that year hod 
been occupied by his candidature for the 
chair of muMC at Edinburgh University, a 
poet he did not succeed in oDtaining. %>on 
after his marriage he was busy writing an 
overture to be callad (in allusion to his wife's 
maiden name) 'Marie de Bois;' this was 
afterwards used as the overture to ' The May 
Queen.' In March 1846 Bennett moved to 
16 Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, where he 
lived until 1669, when he bought 50 Inver- 
ness Terrace. Tliere are very few events in 
the next few yeoie of his life which are 
worth chronicling. Uat>l the cginpoBitjioii of 
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'n« Ha7 Qnsen' in 1868 ha wrote noxrork 
of importaiLce, uid hit life wm almost en- 
tirely uneTent^ A perfarmBiice of the 
'PBrisina' OTerture at the Fhilhsimomc in 
1848 led to an unfortunate mpture with Sir 
Michiel (then Ht.)_ Oosta ana the Bociet;, 
and the breacli with the latter was not 
healed until 1855, when Bennett wu ap- 
pointed permanent conductor in Bucceesion 
to lUchard Wagner. The jear 1849 was 
rendered memorable hy the foundation of 
the Bach Sodet;, in which Bennett took a 

Sominent ahare. Five yean later, at the 
anorer Square Booms (6 Apnl 1854), he 
conducted tne first performance of the Mat- 
thaw Faaeion muatc in England. During 
these jean he was much at Southampton, 
and also gave concerts in many of the larse 
towns of the kingdom. In Julj 1663 the 
directors of the Oewandhaus concerts invit«d 
him to conduct during the neit season, but 
Bngliali engaffSments prevented him from 
accepting this nonour. Trips to Derhjahire, 
Bottradam, and BrasselH (where he wrote 
■n anthem, 'Remember now thy Creator') 
were almost the onlj events to break the 
monotonona round of emplojment in the yean 
1653, 1864, and 1866, but m 1856 the chair 
of music at Cambridge being vacant, Ben- 
nett was elected (4 ^faTch) to the professor- 
ahipbyaraajorityof 149votea. Thedegreooi 
Mus. Doc. was conferred on him on SO June, 
and he was made a life member of St. John's 
College on 26 Sept. foUowing. He received 
the degree of H.A. in 1867. The Cambridge 
ai^ointment, although it opened to Bennett 
a new field for work, nnfortunatelj did not 
(rive him anv more time for composition. 
Though the duties of a nuiversitj professor 
of music are not onerous, Bennett was too 
conscientious to let the office become a mere 
sinecura in his hands. The regulations aa to 
the bestowal of degreee for music were so 
lax as to be practically useless, sad acoord- 



tioa to the practical cultivation of music in 
the universitr, and in November conducted 
a concert of tne Univeraity Musical Society. 
As was to be expected, He infused his own 
admiration for Bach into some of the younger 
and more enthusiastic amateurs of the day, 
and it is partly owiug to his initiative that 
the university nas gradually made such pro- 
gieaa in mnaical matters. The year 1858 
was rendered memorable by the production 
of one of Bennett's most charmmg works. 
He had reenved a commiasion from Leeds 
to write a worit for the approaching festival. 
In April he applied to H. F. Charley, the 
musical critic of the 'Athensum,' for « 
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libretto, and the latter produced the abmud 
and badly written ' May Queen.' In q[iita 
of the disadvantage at which he was placed 
by the libretto, Bennett in six we^ set it 
to the beautiful music which is, perhapa, 
more popular than anything else that na 
wrote— music which breathes in sfery Una 
the spirit of pure English melody, as fr«sh 
and }oyo«s as the month of May which it 
celebratea. ' The May Queen ' was written 
in July 1868, when Beimett was staying at 
the Gilbert Amu, Eastbourne, and waa^o- 
dueed at the Leeds Festival in the ft^kw- 
ing September, the principal solo parts being 
sung by Mad. Clara Novello wd Hesaia. 
Sims Eeevea and Weiss. For the openinff 
of the Exhibition oi 1862 he set an oda M 
Tennyson's. In the same month (Mar 1663) 
he wrote the music to Kingsley's ' Ode on 
the Installation of the Duke of Devoasliii« 
as Chancellor of the University of Cai»- 
bridge.' This music was composed in the 
short space of five days; it was flnialii* on 
30 May, and performed at Cambridge rat 
10 June. The composition of the two odea 
was fallowed hv that of the overture ' Farai- 
dise and the Peri,' one of his moat spon- 
taneoua insrarations> Towards the close of 
the year 18^, Bennett aufibred an irreparahla 
loss in the death of hja wife, which took 
place at Eastbourne oo 17 Oct., after a pain- 
ful illness. It is said by those who knew 
him well that he never recovered &om tha 
effects of Mn. Bennett's death, and that 
henceforward a painful change in him became 
apparent to his frienda. For more than a year 
he seems to 

it was not until the 

produced any new work of impartanc& when 
he wrote the symphony in G minor whidl is 
so wdl known to musicians. The minnet in 
this beautifU work had already appeared in 
the Cambridge Installation ode, and the 
finale was entirely conceived during a rail- 
way journey between Cambridge andLondon. 
It was produced at a Fhilharmonic concert 
on 27 June, and at the beginning of the 
foUowirig year was performed under Aa 
composer's superintendence at the Leipiig 
Oewandhaus. The composition of the ayn^ 
phony was followed by another long pause, 
during which he was elected principal of the 
Academy of Music (22 June 1866), and 
reouived the Beethoven gold medal from tha 
Philharmonic Society (7 July 1867). In tha 
summer of the latter year he wrote his 
oratorio 'The Woman of Samaria,' which 
was produced at the Birmingham Festival on 
27 Aug. Most of this work was written at 
Eastbourne, but one of the choruses in it 
was tniufened from the incomplete ' Zion' 
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which he h»d be^n in 1840. On ita pro- 
ductioD &t Birmmffluun 'The Wonun of 
Samaria ' did not include two of ita beat nmn- 
ban, the choros ' TheTsfora with Joy,' and 
the quartett ' God is a Spirit.' These were 
writMnBtEaatbouraebetween&oadltJFeb., 
and fint performed on tho 21st of the same 
month, iriien the oratorio was produced in 
Loudon. With the exception of the muaic 
to the ' Ajaz ' of So^hoclat, written in 1873, 
thii was the laat important work which 
Etennett produced. The arduous nature of 
his duties at the Academy, demanding daily 
attoidance for the whole daj during tenn 
time, eonaumed all hia energj; the conae- 
quenoe waa that compowtion was almost 
entirely abandoned. 

The nmTenit]> of Cambridge conferred on 
him the degree of H.A. konorit eatua in 
Uctober lat?, and in 1H70 (22 June) he re- 
ceived the D.C.L. degree at Oxford. On 
24 March 1871 he was knighted at Windsor 
on the recommendation of Mr. Qladston^ 
and in Anguat of the same year he attended 
the Beethoven festival at Bonn. In March 
1872 he received a pnblic teatimonial in 
St. James's Hall, and at the same time a 
scbolanhip at the Academy waa founded in 
hia honour b} subscription. The summer 
holidays of 

SB Sept. 187S he moved from the houae in 
Porcheetei Terrace, where he had lived since 
1870, to 6e St. John's Wood Boad. Here he 
was taken ill on 24 Jan. 1876, and died at 
a quarter past twelve on Monday, 1 Feb., 
aged 69. He was buried in Weatminater 
Abbey, near FnrceU, Blow, Croft, and Ar> 
nold, on e Feb. 

At the time of hia death Bennett occupied 
the foremost position amount the En^iah 
musicians of hia day. Dnnng the last few 
years of his life honours were showered 
upon him, and the ten years that have 
tuapaed since bis death have neither mo- 
dined nor increased the esteem in which hia 
works are held. His sense of form waa so 
Btrong, and hia refined nature so abhorred 
any mere seeking after effect, that his music 
sometimes givea the impreaeion of bdng pro- 
duced under restraint. He seldom, if ever, 
gave rein to hie unbridled &ncy ; everything 
IS jiutly proportioued, clearly defined, and 
k^ within the limits which the conacien- 
tioiMnaM of hia aelf^oiticiBin would not let 
him overstep. It is this which mabes him, 
as has been said, so peculiarly a musician's 
composer: the broad effects and bold con- 
trasts which an onedncated pnblic admirea 
■re absent ; it takes an educated audience to 
appreciate to the fuU the exquieitely refined 
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and delicate nature of his genioa. He never 
wrote a bar of music that was commonplac^ 
but entertaining the loftiest conception of 
what his art ahould be, the whole of his 
quiet and uneventful life was spent in acting 
up to his ideal In hia later years hia duties 
at the Academy, where he would sometimes 
teach for ten hours a day, interfered so seri- 
ously with the time he could give to compo- 
sition, that he almost entirely abandoned it. 
Aa a pianiat hia excellence waa aupreme. A 
writer in the ' Musical Examiner' (14 Jan, 
1843^ mentions in the following tenoM hia 
youtnful performances : ' Little Bennett, 
with his black h n i r and his mild blue eyes, 
and his expreaaive face, beaming with genius 
. , , with nis soul in hia fingen . . . who 
can render the thoughts of poets with the 
utterance of a poet . . . who can convey, 
through the me£um of the pianoforte, eveir 
modification of passion, every shade of feel- 
ing . ■ . and all without an effort that 
b^onga not strictly to art in its most legiti* 
mate meaning;' and the same characteriatica 
of ^oetrv ana perfect pnritv of touch and ex»> 
cution lustinguished his playing all through 
hia life. FeraouaUy, Bennett was remarii- 
able for hie warm-heartedneas and kindness, 
combined with a singularly sensitive deli- 
cacjy of feeling, and a retiring dispoNtion 
which made hmi ahnn all publicitv and dis- 
play. By both friends and pnpiu he was 
regarded with the auction and respect which 
hia amiable and gentle character called tbrth, 
and probably no man in his position had 
fewer enemiee. There is a [lortTait of him 
hj Hillais, which was painted in 1873, and 
has been engraved. An engraving by Ereiael 
of a portrait by Pecht was published at 
Leipiig in 1SS9. 

[ABDual Begiatai for lST£i HarmooiMn for 

II Sac 1830; Morical Times, 1 March I87Si 
Regist«i>of W«uniDaIw.Abbsj; Times, 2 Feb. 
187^1 Musical EumiDer, 14 Jan. 1B4S; Qrave's 
Dictionary of Muaicians, vol. i. ; PraeeediDge of 
Moaical AaBociation (3 April 1872); Gasilet'a 
History of the Royal Academ; of Miuio(lS£4); 
informstioQ trom Kr. J. Stemdale Beonett (to 
whom tlis writer is espwially indebted). Sir 
Oeo^s Grove, Mr. W. S. Bodkatro, Mr. O. F. 
Cobb, Mr. John Famer, and Ur. A. D. CtJe- 
ridge.] W. B. 8. 

BENNIS, GEOBOE GEABT (1790- 
1866), author, iras a native of Cowmore, 
Limerick. The date of his birth ia variously 
statedaalTMand 1793. After some years as 
a px>cer in Limerick he settled for a time in 
Liverpool, and whilst there appears to have 
embraced the doctrines of quaJcerism. Hia 
. first work was ' The Friociplea of the One 
I Faith proieBSed by all Christians/ liverpool. 
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ISia Ue lemored to London, and in 1823 
to settled at Paris, where ft third edition of 
tlie work iiut nunad waa printed in 1826. 
He publisned also the 'Traveller'* Pocket 
Diaiy and Student's Jotimal ' and a ' Treatise 
on Life AsBiuunce.' Qu6rard also atatea him 
to have written some optaculet litUrcUrti, of 
which no details are available. He travelled 
about over the continent; but from 1830 to 
1B30 be waa the director of a librairU dea 



BUiance aeeiit,atLdin addition was librarian to 
the Britidi ambaaij. He was also at one time 
the editor of ' (Halignani'a Messenger.' When 
in France he ceased to be a member of the 
Society of Friends, but always profeased an 
nttaclimeiLt to their principles. ' At the time 
of the revolution,' saje Smith, ' lie peacefullf 
retook the royal fljw, for which he was 
knighted by the king. There is apparently 
some error in this statement ; for, according 
to Vapereau, he did not receive the decoration 
of theL^giond'Honneur unlillS54. Accord' 
ittg to Smith, ' most of his property was lost 
at the time of the last revolution [presumably 
the ccn^ Utat of 1852], soon alter which be 
retiredmtoprivatelife. He was nearly burned 
to death by the great fire which Strayed 
the goremment bakeries during the Crimean 
war, and most of his veluable library was 
consumed at that time. Enough was left, 
however, to found a free library in his native 
city, to which he left over 10,000 volumes.' 
A collection of coins which he had made 
was stolen between the time of his death 
and the arrival of his executor, Edward 
Bennis, of Bolton. He died 1 Jan. 1860, 
and was buried at Paris ; but by his own de- 
sire no tombstone marks his resting-place. 

[Smith's Descriptive Catalosne of Friends, 
Books, Loodoit, 1867; Quimrd^a Fnaea Lict^ 
ntire, L L, Faria, 1827 ; Qnjrard's Litttratnre 
Fnofaise CoDtemponiin, L i., Paris, 1842; 
Tsp«run'i Dictionnsire des CoDtemporaiDs, 
Puis, ISfiS ; information of J. F. Beonis, of 
Limerick.] W. B. A. A. 

■BEN0I8T, ANTOINE ("1721-1770), 
drauffhtsman and engraver, was DomatSois- 

Bons in 1721. Earlv in life he was brought 
to England by Clauae dn Bosc, the ennuver, 
■nd found employment as a teacher of draw- 
ing in many private families of the higher 
class. Among bis engravings are a portrait 
of Louie XV, after Blackey, dated 1741 ; a 



and some email etchings of the battles and 
sieges of the French armies in the reign of 
Louis XIV, but it is doubtful whether the 
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latter are 1^ Antoine Benoist or by C. L. 
Benoist, who waa living in Paris aboot tha 
sametime. Antoinedieain London in Aogost 
1770. 



dix-huiCiAma nbile, 1880-3, i. 160 ; Didot's 
Qiavenrs de Portnita sn France, 1876-7, i. 33,1 
E.E.a. 

BENOLT, THOMAS (d. 15S4). berald. 
was Berwick pnrenivant in the r^gn of 
Edward IV, Rougecroix pursuivant in tha 
reign of Bichord Ul, and Windsor herald 
under Henry VIL His further ^omotiims 
were ss follows; Norroyking-at^«TinsSONoT. 

1610, and Clarencieux king-at-uma SO Jan. 

1611. The data of this lalst appointment ia 
erroneouslT given in Noble's ' College of 
Anna ' as 1616. His life was a mnch more 
active one than falls to tlie lot of most 
heralds, as he was almost constantly em- 
ployed in missions to forei^ courts, either 
alone or attached to embosaiee. In 1614 he 
went to France to be present at the mar- 
riage of Heniy VHTs sister Mary with 
Louis XH, and staged there till the follow- 
ing spring. He visited the French court 
again inl620, when he published the chal- 
lenges for the tournaments at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold at the prindpal courta 
of Europe. Two yean later (May 1622) he 
carried to Francis I Henry's defiance for real, 
not mimic, war, and in 1528 (Jan. 22) be 
acted a similar part towards the EmpeiOP 
Charles V at Burgos, in company with the 
French herald Guyenne. An account of thia 
ceremony is eitftnt in a letter from him 
preserved in the British Museum ( ^aw- c it. 
231). The embaasy of Sir Fianiria Poynta, 
which was a prellmina^ to this declaration, 
was not in 1626, as Noble states in his life of 
Benolt, but in June 1627. Clarencieux was 
also frequently sent to ScotlAnd. His first 
ionmey there was in August 1616, when the 
Duke of Albany was ruling the kingdom in 
the name of the infant King James V during 
his mother's absence in England. His in- 
structions were to obtain a ratification c£ 
the tmce between the two countries, and to 
arrange for Albany's passing through Eng- 
land on his way to France. These OMfotiai- 
tiona took a long time to settle, and Moolt 
went to and fro three times before the fol- 
lowing spring. Having gained the confidence 
of Queen Har^aret, he was emptored again 
at her deure to treat for a truce in November 
1622, when Albany had just left Scotland, 
after an abortive invasion of England. The 
Scot«h lords, however, had not the same 
confidence in him that the queen had, and 
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the tnrms proposed by him vat being to- I 
Bejited, wftT waa renewed on the eipi^ of 
A sli'irt abstinence. In 1534 and 1626 he is 
again found passing to and fro between Eng- 
}'uid and Scotland, and in 1527 he made the 

1'mmej to Spain before referred to. Hia 
ast journey wu to carry the insignia of the 
Garter to Anne de Montmorency, grand 
master of France, and Philip de Chabot, 
lord of Brion, the admiraL This was in 
April 1633. The office of Garter king-at- 
arms was held at this time by Sir Thomu 
Wriothesley, who considered that a privy 
seal granted to Benolt, on 6 April 1630, in> 
fringed upon his rights as sovereign. The 
dispute between the two heralds came before 
the court of the earl marshal. A full ac- 
count of Garter's ^evances and Clarencieux's 
answers will be found in the ' Calendar of 



granted him the reversion of the office of bailiff 
of Boston, and the silrveyorship of all the 
lands appointed for the payment of the gar- 
rison 01 Berwick. Noble sut^^ts that he 
was a forut^er by birth ; and this is probable, 
u hia brother John (whose name is usually 
Spelt Bunolte) was parson of Marke and 
Udkwelle, in the Marches of Calais, and held 
the offices of king's secretary and commissary 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
Benolt died on 8 May 1634, his will beij^ 
dated S4 April and proved 18 May. ^ 
yne buried in the Nun's choir of St. Helen's 
Chnndi, Bishopsgate, under the effigies of 
himself and his two wives, one of whom was 
Haiy, daughter of Lawrence Richards, altaa 
Fermour, of Minster Loval, ancestor of the 
earls of Pomiret, by whom he had two 
daughters, Eleanor, who married — Jones, 
of Caerleon, and Anne, who married Sir John 
Radcliffe and Ric, Buckland. The name of 
the other wife is not known. Heraldic visi- 
tations by him are .preserved at the British 
HoMmn mHarleian MSS. 1544, 1661, 1663, 
and 3076, and in Addit MSS. 13479 and 
14316, heaidea others in the College of Arms. 
[Nobte's Callege of Arms, 111 ; Piaksrton's 
Scotland, ii. ISS, 192, &». ; Cal. of State Papers 
Henry Vin, vols. t.-vL; Coi'b Annals of St. 
Helen's, Bishopsgata.] C. T. M. 

BENSLEY, ROBERT (1738P-1817F), 
actor, is said to have been a lieutenant of 
marinea, and in that capacity is believed to 
have seen active service in America. Accord- 
ing to the information he appears to have 
himself supplied, his amateur performoncea 
induced Garrick, to whom, at the cessation 
of hostihties, he was strongly recommended, 
to advance him at once to play important 



chAractera. A more credible assertion ia oon- 
tained in an eminently untruatworthy com- 
pilation, 'The Secret History of the Green 
Room,' to the eJIect that early in life Bensley 
joined the ' company of Mr. Stanton in Stai- 
fordshire, where his youth and in 
made his ezerfions be treated with i 
his associates.' His first recorded appearance 
was made at Drury Lace, 3 Oct. 1766, aa 
Pierre in ' Venice Preserved,' hia dtbut, 
according to Gilliland (Dramatie Mirror), 
being attended by a lai^ body of his brother 
officers. Dnrintf his two years' stay at Drury 
Lane Bensley plsyed such rdles as Edmund 
in ' King Lear and Buckingham in ' Richard 
III,' ana ' created ' the character of Merlin 
in ' Cymon,' an adaptation from Dryden attri- 
buted to GarricV, On 16 Sept. 1767 Bensley 
appeared at Covent Gtarden, at which houae, 
still playing the same line of parts, he re- 
mained until 1776, when he returned to 
Drury Lane. From this time until bis re- 
tirement in 1796 he alternated between Drury 
Lane and the Haymarket, playing at the 
latter house in the summer and the former 
in the winter. If few new parts of impor> 
tonce are coupled with his name, the fact ia 
attributable to the absence during that period 
of any important tru^edies. Lord Glenmore 
in the ' Chapter of Accidents,' a popular 
drama of Miss Lee ; Leonidaa in the 'Fate 
of Sparta,' Harold in the ' Battle of Hastings,' 
and the like represent the kind of new cha- 
racter* that were as^gned him. With a per- 
formance for his benefit, 6 May 1796, of tha 
' Grecian Daughter,' in which he played 
Evander to the Euphrasia of Mra. Siddons, 
Bensley abandoned the stage. It is stated 
by all his bic^raphers that the influence of 
his friends secured bim a post as barrack- 
master, and Gilliland, in 1808, speaks of him 
as then barrack-master at Knigbtsbridze Bar- 
racks. A Robert Bensley is mentioned, how- 
ever, in the ' Gazette,' 12 April 1798, as ap- 
cointed paymaster, a post wnich he appears, 
mim the same authority, to have reaigned 
27 Nov. of the same year. Supposing, as 
seems possible, that the Bensley here spoken 
of ia the aame, this is the last public reference 
to li™ we are able to trace. It is said in one 
or two places that an accession of fortune on 
the death of a relative, Sir William Benaley, 
pieced Bensley during hia later years in a posi- 
tion of complete independence. The death in 
question took place, according to the ' Gentle- 
man's Magazine,' in 1809, the date given in the 
< European Magazine ' being 1 S Nov. Mr. W. 
Clark Russell (Rrpretentative AetarM) mv^t 
1817 as the year of Bensley's death, in so 
doing he is apparently misled by the name 
Wilfiam Bensley, wtiiclt he gratuitously 
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bMtowe on \hs actor, giiiM in tliat jreu ft 
WiUism Bensley, Esq., pouiblr belonging to 
the iamily of pnnt«n, died at Stuuuora. Ao 
oording to the ciutom,emiaeittlj regrettable 
from d biogmpbical point of view, of piay- 
billi and of early irriten on tilie itage, 
Bensley i» timja described u Hi. Bensley. 
In the account ftimiahed in the eatakffue 
raitonnie of the MatheW Gallery of thea- 
tric&l pictures exhibited in 1833 at the Queen's 
Bazaar in Oxford Street, one portrait of tJie 
actor, by Mortimer (as Hubert to the King 
John of Powell), and two by Dewilde (as 
Oakley in the ' Jealous Wife/and Harold in 
the ' Battle of Hastings '), are given, but he 
is there spoken of as Richard Bensley. That 



273). The queotion i« set at rest, howerer, 
bra letter to OArrickpiint«d in the' Qarrick 
Correspondence ' (London, 1831, ii. 7»-4), 
which is aignad Robert Bensley. Doubt is 
thus thrown upon the assertions that are 
made as to the place and period of his death, 
both of which at this tune are practically 
unknown. In Bpit« of a habit of boasting 
which led Bannister, according to the ' Be- 
ear^ of a St«ge Veteran,' 1836, to bring 
him into ugnsl ridicule by counting up in 
apublic address all the actions at which Bens- 
ley claimed to have been preeent, and by 
drawing thence the inference that he ' car- 
Tied a stand d coknin when only eisht«en 
montbs old,' Bensley appears to have Deen a 
reamctableehaiacterandasoundactor. The 
praise of Charles Lamb is probably excessive. 
Lamb declsres tJiat of all the actors of his 
time ' Bensley had most of the swell of soul, 
was graaUat in the delivery of heroic con- 
oeptione. ... He had the true poetical en- 
thusiasm, the rarest foculty among playen. 
Nona that I remember possessed even a 
portion of that fine madness which he threw 
out in Hotspur's &mous rant about glory, 
tir the transports of the Venetian iucendiarr 
■t the vision of the fired city.* Against thu 
estimate may be placed that of the ' Dramatic 
Censor,' ii. 491, in which it is stated that ' bis 
person is slight, his features contracted and 

Cvish, his deportment falsely consequential, 
action mostly estraragant, and his voice 
rather harsh.' These cmalities would, of 
course, fit him to ^ay MalvoUo, his great 
character, of which Boaden mfe of Jordan) 
says that he was perfection, while Oeor^ 
Colman (JRandam Secordi) declares that it 
was beyond all competition. O'Keefe, ii. 9, 
declares that BodsIot, whom he often met 
at Colman's, was 'vl exceedingly well- 
infonned, sensible man,' and adds Uiat ' ss 
an actor he was moat correct to the words 



and understood his author.' The'Ilieatrical 
Biography,' writing with obviously nnflnendly 
animus, says he is no actor at alL Camp- 
beU mfe of Siddom) speoln of his 'un- 
gainly solemnity of action ' and ' nasal pn^ 
nunciation.' Bensley appears to liave bem 
a man of more tlisn ordinary Intelligence 
who comhatted with difficulty eraious phy^ 
sicol disqualiflcstions. He ij> said to have 
married a lady with whom he fell in love in 
conseq^uence of being the accidental eanae of 
her being thrown from her horse. 

[0raeet's Account of the Stage ; Doran'a Tlisir 
M^esties' SensDts; Thwpian Dictlonsir; aa- 
tborities already dted.] J. K. 

BEN8LEY, THOMAS (A 1833), printer, 
is known by his own productions and by 
certain mechanical adjustments (admtad n 
the 'Times' in 1814). His offices in Bolt 
Court were the same which had previously 
been occupied by Edward AUen, the friend 
of Johnson. Here he printed HacUin's folio 
Bible in seven volumes (1800), Hume's 
' Historv of England,' an octavo ShakespMie, 
and ' Tne Posthumous Letters of WQliam 
Huntington' (1822), which he also edited 
in part. In a preface to this work he con^ 
plains of a fire which had deetn^ed his 
premises, with much of lus valuable stock ; 
and it appears that he wss burned out on 
two separate occasions, sufieringconsiderab^ 
thereby. Bensley seems to nave been a 
steady man of business, enduring the be«V7 
burdens imposed upon him by his pa^otism 
and preservmg a stolid, imperturbaUe, if bn- 
tastic and somewhat nninteUigent religion* 
&itL Bensley was one of the acting tmstMS 
of Providence Chapel, in Gray's loa Lanc^ 
under the ministration of the notorious 'Coal- 
heaver Sunt * [see HcnmrsTox, Willum] ; 
and though the maintenance of this chapel 
was mainljr due to the generonty of the 
wealthy widow of a city alderman, Bensley 
did his part in defraying the working ex- 
penses, and helped to raise a handsome mono- 
ment by Wsstmacott on the death of Him- 
tington in 1813. Testimony is borne to his 
charitable disposition in the preface to a 
work by his son Benjamin, entitled 'Lcet 
and Found,' which records the conviction 
and repentance of a young Birminriiam en- 
Kraver, sentenced to penal servituds fbr tiie 
forgery of Bulk of F.iiglfw.j notes, niomaa 
Bensley had shown much lriTii<n—i; to tide 
younff man after his convicUon, and hod ta- 
sistea to support his wife and child, refer- 
ring to whicn his son writes : ' I mirbt hunt 
say much of that parent of whose life this 
affair always seemed to me to preeent one of 
the brightest pages. . . . That fkther's Esme 
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will erer be usodftted with nunoB bmoaa 
in the art which he diet to much t« raiie 
and adorn.' Amoiivat these nuuM are Allen, 
Buhner, Nichols, Bell, and Soenig. Nichols 
writ«fl of him that 'be demonatrated to 
foreigners that the English press can riral, 
and even excel^ the finest works that have 
Kneed the continental annals of tTpogrephy.' 
Koenig was asaociated with tij™ in the inven- 
tion noticed at the beginning of this article. 
[Nichols's ZJtanrj AneedotM, tiii.1 L. 8-t. 

BEHSON, CHRISTOPHER (178*- 

1808), prebendarr and canon of Worcester, 
master of the Temple, was bom in 1789. He 
obtained a scholarship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree 
in 1812, and M.A. In 1815. After being or- 
d^ned he spent some jears as a curate at 
St. John's, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and St. Giles's, 
London. In 1817 he was select preacher 
before the nniversity, and delivered a course 
ofsermons on baptism, which he subsequently 
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lecturer under Hulse's bequest at Cambridge. 
Hulse, who died in 1789, had left a considei^ 
■hie sum of money for various purposes con- 
nected with the elucidation of the Christian 
evidences ; but as the fund was not held to 
be adequate for all the objects of the bequest, 
the appointment of a lecturer was delayed 
fbr thirty years. Benson's lectures, wtuch 
were dedicated to the mast«n of Downing 
•ud St. John's Colleges, went through many 
editions, and he was again appointedin 1823. 
The second volume is dedicated to Qranville 
Hastings "Wheler, of Otterden Pork, Sent, 
heir to the munificent Lady Betty Hastings, 
who had presented him to the vicarage of 
Ledaham. In the meantime he hod r>een 
elected fellow of Magdalene, and in 1826 he 
became canon of Worceater. He raceesaiTely 
held the livings of Liudridge and Cropthome, 
■nd was for Be veral years maaterof the Temple. 
At the time of his death, however, which 
occurred in his eightieth year at Woodfield, 
near Ross, he held no preferment. Benson 
belonged to the broader evangeUcol school ; 
Anda serieaof ' Discourses upon Tradition and 
Episcopacy,' preached in the Temple Church 
in 1839, criticised the views of the Oxford 
tractsriaus — a term which Benson seems to 
have been one of the first to attach to Pnsey, 
Newman, and their friends. These discourses, 
in which be a^ved against the apostolical 
authority of the Ihfhers, and condnnned the 
prominenceossigned to tradition, led him into 
a controven^, <tf great interest si that period, 
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with the Rev. F. Merewether, then rector of 
Cole Orton. The last of his sermons which 
attracted general attention was one delivered 
and printed in 1866, during the Crimean war 
— apologetic and courtlv in its tone, hat 
marked hy considerable eloqnenoe and pathos. 
Amongst his works may also be mentioned a 



[Osnt. Mag. 1S68 ; QtaxgiBii Era, i. 028.] 
L.84. 

BENSON, GEORGE, DJ>. (1699-1763), 
divine, was bom at Great Sedkeld, Cum- 
berland, on 1 Bept, 1699. The fomi^ was 
orifpnalW of London. Towards the close of 
Elizabeth's reign Dr. Benson's grea^«ruId- 
father. John Benson, left the metropoGs and 
settlea in Cumberland. This John Benaon 
had thirteen sons, iVom the eldest of whom 
Kobert Benson [q. v.], Lord Bingley, de- 
scended. During the civil war the youngest 
of those sons, George Benson. Dr. Benson's 
grandfather, t«ok the side of tne parliament, 
and suffered much in fortune, more espe- 
cially from the Scotch before the battle of 
Worcester. This George Benson had the 
living of Bridekirk in his native coonty, 
and was ejected in 1663. Hie grandson 
George rec^ved on ezceUent education. 
He was so dUigent in his studies that ' at 
eleven years of age he is said to have been 
able to read the Greek New Testament.' 
After a ftill course of ' grammar-leaming ' he 
proceeded to on academy presided over by 
Dr. Dizon at Whitehaven. He remained 
at this academy about a year. Thence he 
was transferred to the university of Glas- 

Krr. About the year 1731 he is found in 
ndon, 'and, having been examined and 
approved by several of the most eminent 

nbyterian minister^ he b^n to preooh, 
at Chartsey, and afterwardfe in the metro- 
polis.' At this time Dr. Calamy received 
aim into his ^wn family. At the reeom- 



a congregation of protestant dissenters there. 
He was ordained on 27 March 1733, Calamy 
and five other ministers officiating on the 
occasion. He continued in Abingdon for 
seven years. Hewos, as before, systematically 
studious. When ordained he held strictly 
Calvinistical opinions and preached them 
fervently. Wbile at Abingdon he published 
three ' Practical Discourses ' addressed to 
• joung persons.' These later he suppressed, 
in conaequenee of a change of views. 

In 1728 he married Mrs. Elixabeth Hills, 
widow. In 1729 he finally left Abingdoiu 
wUch ha was obliged to do ' on account of 
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the Araiinian gentimenti be had lately em- 
braced, and which weregenerallf disapproved 
itj hia congr^atioa.' He remoTed to London 
— niter hesitating whether to g'ive himself to 
physic— having- accept«d an invitation to 
become pastor of a congiwatioii in Kins 
John'aCoiut,3outhwari[. Here he lemained 
eleven Teais. 

In 1731 he published 'A Fua^rue and 
Notes on St. Paul's Epistle to Philemon. 
Attempted in imitation of Mr. Loclce's man- 
ner. With an Appendix in which is shewn 
that St. Paul could neither be an enthuuast 
nor an impostor ; and consequentlj the chris- 
tian religion must be (as he has represented 
it) heavenly and divine.' The appendix BUg~ 
vested Loni L jttleton's more famous treatise. 
This work having been well received, its 
author puisued his design, and in the same 

Star published his 'Paraphrase and Notes on 
mi's First Epistle to the Thessalonians.' 
This was succeeded in 1733 by a like 'Para- 
phrase ' on the Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians. To this were annexed two di»- 
sertations: (1) Concerning the Kinirdom of 
Ood{ (2) Oonceminff the Man of ain. In 
1733 there came forUi his notes on the ' Fu«t 
Epistle to Timothy,* with an appendix on 
inspiration. In the same year appeared his 
' Paraphrase and Notes upon Titus,' accom- 
panied with an essay concerning the abolition 
of the ceremonial law. In 1734 there fol- 
lowed observations upon thp ' Second Epistle 
to Timothy,' with an essay in two parts : 
(1) Concerning the Settlement of the Primi- 
tive Church ; (2) Concerning the Religioiw 
"WorshipoftheChristians whilst tbe Spiritual 
Oifts continued. 

Having completed his design of parar 
phrases and notes on these epistles of St. 

Seven Catholic Epistle 
sively published separately between 1738 and 
1749, all having extended dissertations on 
particular jioints. The Pauline Epistlei were 
collected into one volume in 1762, and in 
1756 theSeven Catholic Epistles, with useful 

During the nineteen years occupied by 
these 'Paraphrases' he prepared and pub- 
lished a number of other works. In 1738 
appeared his ' History of the First Plant- 
ing of the Christian Religion, taken from 
the Acts of the Apostles and their Epistles. 
Together with the remarkable facts of the 
Jewish and Roman History which afiscted 
tbe Christians during this Period* (3 vols. 
4to). This learned book reached a second 
edition in 1756. To it recent writers are pro- 
bably more indebted than is acknowledged. 

Having lost his first wife in 1740, B^ison 



was remarried in 1742 to Mrs. Mar; Kettle, 

daughter of William Kettle of Birminf ham. 
By neither wife had he any family. A,bonc 
this time he was invited to become joint 
pastor with Samuel Bourn of the presbytoian 
oongre^tiou, Birmingham. 

In 1743 he published ' The Reasonableness 
of the Christian Religion as delivered in ib» 
Scriptures.' This was originally meant as an 
answer to ' Christianity not founded on Argu- 
ment,' but its scope widened, and Xieland in 
his 'View of theDeisticalWrifers' (i. 146, 
5th ed.) characterises it as 'not merely an an- 
swer t« that pamphlet, but a good defence of 
Christianity in general.' A second edition 
appeared in 1746, and a third, much enlaiged, 
in 1769. 

In 1744 the oniversity of Aberdeen con- 
ferred on Benson the deme of D.D. llie uni- 
versity of Glasgow had also intended the 
same honour for Him, but one of the pro- 
fessors 'spoke of him with abhorrence as an 
avowed Socinian' (Biog. Britarmwa). In 
1744 he published ' A Summary View of the 
Evidences of Christ's Resurrection,' in answer 
to ' The Resurrection of Jesus considered by 
a Moral PhUoaopher.' Besides editing two 
works of others he, in 1 747, published a volume 
of sermons. Having presented aooOT to Dr. 
Thomas Herring, anmbishc^of Cantentury, ha 
received a specially grauous letter of thaium. 
In 1748 he collecteda number of his ' Ocea- 
donal Tracts * on various theologico-critioal 
and historical points. Hey reached a second 
edition in 1753. One of those tracts, giviiw 
B severe account of Calvin*s conduct towarda 
Servetus, gave deep offence. 

In 1749 Benson was translated to a ayO' 
gregation of protestant dissenters in Poor 
Jewry Lane, Crutchedfriars, as succeasor to 
Dr. William Harris. Here he continued 
until his death. He had actod for some 
years as assistant to Dr. Nathaniel Lardner. 
Benson was in familiar intercourse with 
the foremost of his contemporaries, ftom 
Lord Chancellor King to Dr. Law, bishop of 
Carlisle. His ' Paraphrases ' found favour 
in Germany and Holland, Michaelis trane* 
lating tbem in the former oountry. Benson 
had hardly retdred from the ministry when he 
died on 6 April 1762 in the siity-third year 
of his age. His ' History of the Life of 
Christ' was published posthumouslv in 1764. 
He was undoubtedly a Socinian, a net wliieh 
explains the neglect that attended his vrotb 
after his death. 

[Biog. Brit, i Amory'i Hemoir before his Hi»> 
to^of the Life of Jcens Christ ( 1 7S4); Pickard's 
SennoD on his death, and Omtion at the ioter- 
inentb:^E.Radelifr(l762}; Wilson'sHiatoryaf 
DiBODtiDg Churches,!, IIS-26; fieosou'sWork^ 
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leeCioD of Emaja and Tneu on Theology from 
Tiirious Aathon (Bortoo, 1B31, W. 181-72); 
Mash tranilatad hb tract on the Thne HeaTenlf 
WiUUMM sod coafnt«d it, jot laT* : ■ Auctor 
lyna duBertrntlonu ma^oi est ille Anglomm 
thmlogna . . . maritiMunua Qeorgina Bensonins.'] 
A.B. 0. 



BENSON, Sib JOHN (1812-1874), Mchi- 
teet nnd engineer, wu tlie only son of John 
Benson, of CoUooney, in the eotmtj of Sligo. 
HftTing choeen the profesaion of architect, 
lie ftt an early age rave proof of hia ability 
in thB Tesbmtion of Markree Caatle, the seat 
of Mr. K J. Cooper. In 1816 he was ap- 
pointed county Buryeyor far the East Riding 
ofCorii, in Which capacity he carried out 
moat aatiafactoril V the difficult taak of super- 
intending the relief worka during the famine 
of l&l?. In 1850 hewaa appointed engineer 
to the Cork harbour commiHionera, and he 
waa alio architect to the Cork corporation. 
SL Patrick's bridge, the waterworks, and 
■ereral piers and quays were conatructed by 
him, beaidea ehurcliiis and other public build- 
ings in the city of Cork. But the work with 
whichhianameiamost widely aasociated waa 
the Qreat Industrial Exhibition buildiiurin 
Dublin, at the opening of which, in May 
1853, he received the honour of knighthood 
from the lord-Ueutenant of Ireland. Sir 
John was a member of the Institute of Civil 
En^neers. His death, which occorred on 
17 Oct. 1874, was accelerated by OTorwork. 
His genial character made him as mnch 
beloved by his Menda aa hia ability made 
him respected by the public. Sir Jolut mar^ 
ried, in IS^.Mary Clementina Pyne, daughter 
of John amith, of the 66th r^^ent. There 
was no issue of the marriage, 

\TinuM, SI Oct. 1874; IlluitTnted London 
Dews, ai Oct 1S71 ; Annnal Beginer for 1874; 
8noid«'s Irish Indiistml ExhlUtioQ of 18fi3.] 
O. T. B. 

BENSON, JOSEPH 
1 of John 
Robinson, hia wife. He was bom on 26 Jan. 
1748-9, in the pariah of Kirkoswatd, Cum- 
berland. Hia father intended him for the 
ministry of the established church. Hia ele- 
mentary education was obtained in the village 
school. Afterwards he waa placed under a 
Mr, Dean, a preabyterian miniater residing 
in the pariah, witH whom he lived on terms 
of intimacy for many aubsequent years. He 
was well grounded in Latin, CrreeK, and He- 
brew, and had acoeaa to hia tutor's consider- 
able library. A cousin, Joseph Watson, who 
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H (1748-1821), divine, 
1 Benson, by Isabella 
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had heard the earl^ neUiodists, happening 
to visit Joeet^ excited hia ooriosity in the 
new sect The two went together to the 
methodist conventicle and alM read Wes- 
ley's sermona, and the new morement at onee 
affected Benaon, 

Till hia aixteenth year he remaned under 
BIr. Dean. He then opened a small achool 
in a Camberland village. His father op- 
posed his Joining the methodisto. However, 
Joseph, having learned that John Wesley 
himself was to preach at Newcaatle-cm-Tyne, 
set out on foot to hear him in December 
176S. He arrived too late, but reeolved to 
follow Wesley to London. Arrived in the 
metropolis after a journey partlv parformed 
on foot and partly in amail-coachflbrwhioh 
a kindly traveller paid the (are, Benson gained 
an intrx>duction to John Weelej], who, going 
toBristol,tookhi8diBdplewithaiJn(llMaTcn 
1TH6}. He specif showed his estimate of 
him by appointing him classical master of 
EingBwood school, in which the sons of itine- 
rant preachers were the chief Mholars. Weeley 
afterwards bore flatter— *— *;— — — *~i.!--....^ 
cess at KvDgswood, 
of speech, he addreased tl 
wood, and held eottage^neetinm pay«r- 
meetings, and the like. But he £d not seM" 
ratehimself fixun thedraroh, Hepneeeded 
to Oxford in 1769, and was entered of St. 
Edmund Hall. In the same year he lost his 
bther. At Kingswood he liad been intro- 
duced to Flet<£er of Madeley, who had 
brought lus name under the notice of the 
Countess of Huntingdon, As a result that 
lady summoned him tn 1770 to take the 
post ofhead-master in her recently established 
college at Trevecca. The connteaa was Cal- 
viniatic, while Fletcher and Benson were Ar- 
minian. Dissensions and resignations oisued. 



preacher made him anxious to become a 
olenyman, for he still leaned to the church 
of Enffland, He returned to Oxford, and 
speedily obtuued a presentation to Bowley, 
a large parish four miles distant from West 
Bromwicb, He applied for ordination, bring- 
ing with him a t««timonial from the bishop 
of St. Davids, but the bishop of Worcester 
refused to ordain him. He alleged the ab- 
aence of an academic d^^ee as excuse, but 
the real reason was his intimacy with the 
methodists. 

Thereupon Benson went over to methodism, 
and he eisrcised hia ministry in successive 
circuits. He was found wherever worii, reli- 
gious or philanthropic (aa for the slaves of 
the West Indies and America), was to be 
done, whether in the north of England, ta 
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in ths west or south, or at Edinbargb, or in 
Wales or Cornwall. Few men have »0 al- 
fect«d immenae audiences b; their praadung. 
He inducod smugKlerB in Newceatle, who 
.were bremost methodista, to abandon their 
nefsiioua trade. Itiat^ldthatfrequentlysuch 
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that the preacher would pause 
pnytr or gire oat a hnnn to Blackaa the 
tension of the strain. Throughout he him- 
self was calm as John Weslej. His printed 
•ertnoDS, tike Whitefiold'a, do not »Tttal the 
aecret of hia power. 

Benson was alwajs on the aleit for st- 
taclis on methodism. His ' Defence of the 
Uetbodista in Fira Letters to the Rer. 
Dr. Tatham ' 0703), with its sequel, ' A 
&rther Defence, in five letters to the Rev. 
W, . RuMall, in answer to his ' Hints to 
the Methodists and Dissantera ; ' his ' Vindi- 
cation of the People called Methodists, in 
-answer to a report from the Cler^ of a dis- 
trict in the Diocese of Lincoln' (1800), and 
his ' Inspector of Methodism inspected, and 
the Chrulian Observer obeerred' (1803), a 
reply to Dr. Hales of Ireland, remain masterly 
Tindicationa of methodiam. Earlier he crossed 
swords with Frieslley — e.g. in his ' Bemarka 
on Dr. Priestle/s System of Haterialism 
and Necessity' (1788), and 'A Scriptural 
Essay towards the ni>of of an Immortal 
Spint in Han, being a continuation of Re- 
ma^' (1788). Of hit more practical writ- 
ings are the following; 'A Demonstration of 
the Want of Ckimmon Sense in the New Te»- 
lament Writers, on the SupiMsition of their 
believing and teaching Socmianism ' (1791), 
which was appended to Fletcher's ' Rocinian- 
Ism Unscriptural ;' and the ' Holy Bible, con- 
taining- the Old and New Testaments . . . 
with Notea, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical,' Snd edition, 1811-18, 6 vols. 
4to. Benson's 'Notes' are held amongst me- 
thodiats to excel every other commentary, 
but they are in themselves of little value. 
The life of Benson oorara, with Wesley's life, 
nearly the first oentury of methodism. Da 
the death of John Wesley in 1831, Benson 
Ailed his place. 

Benaon married a Hiss Thompson at Leeds, 
38 Jan. 1760. They had no issue. He died 
onl6Feb.l821,aged74. Itmustbe added 
that to the last he was very much in sym- 
pathy with the church of England. He was 
of the old-fashioned type of raethodist. He 
strenuously opposed the dispensation of the 
Lord's Supper in methodist chapels. He 
would have all partake in the chun^ 

[lives by Uacdonald and Trefi^ ; lives of 
thaWtsleys; Uatbodist Maguinea ; Hinataa of 
Confvsnce.] A. B. O. 
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BES80N, MARTIN (1689-1762J, biabo* 
of Qloncester, was the son of the 'Rev. S, 
Benson, rector of Cradley, HerafordahiTe, 
and was bom there on 23 April 1689. H9 
was educated at the Charterhouse and at 
Christ Church College, Oxford, of which he 
'^ «me a tutor. He subsequently travelled 
the ctmtinent, where he met Berkeley, 
his friend and correspondent for thirty years, 
and Seeker, whose sister he married. Soon 
after lus return he became, in 1721, arch* 
deacon of Berkshire. In 1724 he obtained 
one of the 'golden' prebends in Dnrham 
Cathedral: and in 1726 was made chap- 
lain to the Prince of Wales, efterwarda 
Qeorge IL In 1727 he was preeented to the 
rectory of Bletchley, and in 1738, on oo:*- 
uon <n a royal visit to Camhridse, received 
the degree of D J). In January 1736 he waa 
nominated bishop of Gloucester, probably aa 
amends to his friend and patron Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot, for the mortification he bad 
sutFered by the r^ection of his nominee Dr. 
Rundle, whose promotiim to Qlouceiter had 
been successfully opposed by the Bishop at 
Loudon (Rttkdlb). On hia appointment 
Benson declared his resolution to accent 
no higher preferment, and kept hia woid, 
though Gloucester was at that time one nf 
the jpooreat of the bishoprics. He 1 
the mstitutirai of rural deans, and ex 
con^derabla sums in repaving the c 
the cathedral, adding pinnacles to the lady 
chapel, and tnorouf;tily npairing the pnlaceL 
He personally viNted the diocese of York, 






from Archbishop Black- 
bume, then advanced in years, who left him 
a service of plate by his will. Exhausted, 
aa was thou^t, with the fatigue and anxie^ 
of tending Bijdiop Butler in his last illnEas, 
Benson died, universally beloved and Isi- 
mented, on 30 Aug. 1752, and was buried in 
hia cathedral. B«)Bon belonged to the best 
type of English prelate of hia time, and waa 
one of the select circle of nninent divine* 
protected and encouraged by Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot, of which Butler waa the most 
distinguished ornament. Bericeley called him 
'Titus, the delight of mankind,' and Pope 
celebrated him along with his iilustrioaa 
friend in the famous couplet — 
Usnasn with candour are to BenaiMi giwi, 
To Berkaley svery virtue nndsz heaveo. 
His only publications were some aeparata 



[RawIinBOiiUSS.fblB.IS,lBa; Brittan's His- 
tory and Aatiqnitjn of Cathedral ChnrdMs; 
Porteni's life trf' Sackar ; Frasar's Lifs of B<r- 
kelay; Lord Herrev's Uammrs: Oent. Hmk. 
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BENSON, ROBERT, Babor BnrsLHr 
(1^6-1791 ), politicisa, WM the ton of Robert 
BenBon, of Wrenthorpe, Yarkflliire — a g^iitle- 
muL deacribed hj the proud Lord Strafford 
u ' ui ftttcmej, snd no ^reat character for 
"ui hoii««t man, and t^ Sir John R«reiby in 
luB'Hamoin' (ed. 1735), p. 33, aa a man 
of mean eitraction and of uttle worth — bv 
Dorothy, daughter of Tobisa Jenkins, M.P. 
for Tortr citj, who nflwrwardi married Sir 
Henry Belasyae. Frbm his father the 
younger Benson inherited an estate of 1,600J. 
K year, which, in spite of vtitj ' handsome ' 
living, he largely augmented in later years. 
In 1703 he was returned to parliament for 
Iha borough of Thetford, retaining his aeat 
nntil 1705, when be was elected for the cit^ 
of 7orIc, and continued to represent it nntil 
his elevation to the peerage. He b^nn life 
u a whir, but was induced to join the tones, 
though Be rem&ined ' very moderata ' in the 
expression of his political views. In Harley's 
administration be became a lord of the trea- 
sury (10 Aug, 1710), and when hia chief 
wu elevatod to the peerage Benson became 
chancellor and under-treaaurer of the ex- 
chequer and a privy coimcilloi (June 1711). 
These appointments were retained by him 
nntil he was raised to the peerage, 31 July 
171^ as Baron Bingley, of Bingley, York- 
shire, a creation which led to some mdigna- 
tion among the more rigid members of the 
peerage, and provoked some pleasantries orer 
Ids want of a coat of arms. Charles Ford 
writing to Swift at this time said that Lord 
Bingley bad ' disobliged both sides so much 
that neither will ever own him,' but notwith- 
standing this prophecy he was appointed 
(December 1713) ambassador extraordinary 
to the conrt of Spain. In 1730 the post of 
treasurer of the household was conferred on 
him, but he held it only for a year. He died 
on 9 April 1731, aged 56, and was buried on 
14 April in St. Paul's chapel, Weatminstar 
Abbey. Throng the fnendtihip of Lord 
Dartmouth he was introduced to and married, 
at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, 31 Dee. 
I7(^ Lady Elixabeth Finch, eldest daughter 
tif the first Earl of Ayleaford, She died 
26 Feb. 1767, and was buried with her 
husband in St. FauTs chapeL A copy of 
verses on her vanity in old age is printed in 
Horace Walpole's 'Letters' (u. 206). They 
bad issue one daughter, Harriot (who in* 
herited lOO.OOOi. in cash and 7,0001. a year in 
land), the wifeofOeorgeFoZfWhoaft^wards 
took the name of Lane, and was created 
Baron Bingley in 17S2, Robert Benson, Lord 
Bingley, had an illcf^itimate daughter, t 
whom he left large sums. He also left 
considerable legacy to Anna Maiia, wife of 
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godaon, John Burroyne, the general. Horaos 
Walpole said (Liftert, vi. 484) that th« 
general was a natural son of Lord Bingley, 
and the statement has been often repeated, 
but it does not seem to rest on any founda- 
tion of fact. liordBingl^tookgreatinterett 
in architecture ; Harcourt House, Oavendish 
Square, London, was built by him in 172^ 
and originally called Bingley House. 

[Cheater'i WcetminaCer Abb^Iteg^sterB,8Sl~ 
S2, SBO, 413, 460; Da Fonblaniine'H Borgoyna, 
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BEiraOIT, ROBERT (1797-1S44), re* 
corder of Salisbury, was the youngest aon rf 
the Rer. Edmund Benson, prieetr-viear rf 
Salisbury Cathedral, and was born in that 
city on 6 Feb. 1797. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge (BjL. 1S18, M. A. 
1621), was called to the bar at the Middle. 
Temple in 1831, and practised tn the courts 
of equity. In 1838 he went to Corsica as one 
of the commissioneTS to carry int« effect tba 
bequests of Oeneral Paoli, and on his return 
he published ' Sketches of Corsica ; or a Jou^ 
if written during a Tiut to that island in 
_ J33, with an outline of its historv and speci- 
mens of the language and poetry ol the people,' 
London, 1826, 8vo. He was elected deputy 
irrin 1639, andbecamer^ 
1 1837 he published hia beM 
■s of the Life and Writings of 
the Rev. Arthur Collier,' the oontemponiy 
expounder of Berkeley's metaphysical doc- 
trine. In 1843 there appeared the ' History 
of Salisbury,' a loige fofio Tolume, forming 

Cof Sir lUchard Colt Hoare's ' History rf 
em Wiltshire,' with the joint names rf 
Robert Benson and Henrr Hatcher, of Salis- 
bury, as the authors. A c 



appears Ben- 
son wrote only a ver^ insignificant portion. 
Benson died unmarried at the house of his 
only surviving sister in the Close, Baliv 
bury, on 31 June 1844, and was buried in 
the cathedral with the other members rf his 

[OsDt. Mag. If. 8. xxil. S23 : Cat of Printed 
Bouki in Brib Mas. ; OradoaU Cantab. (1878), 
81.] T, 0. 

BENSON" or BOSTON, WILLEAJC 
(d. 1649), abbot and first dean rf Westmin- 
ster, a native of Boston, Lincolnshire, was 
Eobably educated in some religioua houso 
longing to the Benedictine order, rf which 
he was a member, merging, according to 
aS 
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Coatom, liie owb name of Benson in the aame 
of the town where he -wot bom. Until 
1631, when he gradusted B.D. at Cajnbridge, 
nothing is known of his history. He took 
the degree of D.D. in 1538. Two years later 
ho appears ss one of the doctors to whom 
the univeniCv referred the queation of the 
Talidity of the marriage of Henrj VIII 
with S^tharine of Amigon, when its opinion 
«n the matter was sought hj the king, &nd 
Tot«d with the majority against the marriage. 
In the following year (27 March) he waa 
Elected abbot 01 the Benedictine monastery 
of St. Mary and St. Modwen in Burton-on- 
TlWit. Abont 1532-3 he resigned this office 
to he elected abbot of Weattninater, although 
■ot a preriouB member of thi chapter, as 
every abbot bad been since William Hnmez, 
whodied in 122i. It is probable that a sum 
of 861/. 13#. 4<i, which Cromwell received 
fh>m him about the same time, waa a part of 
the price of the preferment, and the 600/., to 
•ecnre wluch three of the beat manors belonfr- 
ing to the abbey ware assigned to Cromwell 
li^ I^ulet shortly after his election, may 
have been the balance (cf. Letteri and Fap«rt, 
Foreign and A»mM<tc, Beniy VlII, tL 578, 
JVo. 25). Benaon aaaisted the Bishop of 
London at Ae christening of the Lady Kiii»> 
beth, which took ^kce in September 1633 in 
the Church of the xrian Minors of th« Order 
of Bt, I^«nds at Oreeawich. In the follow- 
ing year he was appranted, jointly with 
Cnnmer, Lord Chancellor Audeley, and 
Cromwell, to administer the oatii to accept, 
on pain of high troaaon, the statute deflmng 
the anocenion to tlw erowii, in the^eamhle 
of which the marriaiia of Qa eon K atharine 
was declared void (26 HenrrVIII, cap, 22). 
B.T Thomas More finding himself unable to 
take the oath withont at the aame time di»- 
tinguiahing betiraen the preamble and the 
operative part of the act, Benson endeavoured 
to induce him to ' change his conscience.* 
More, however, nroviuff obstinate in his r»- 
ftiial to take the oath, waa placed under 
arrest on Monday IS April, Benaon having 
the cualody of him nntil the following 
Friday, when he was committed to tlw 
Tower. Thia same year (1534) we find Ben- 
son defending the nrtvuege of eauctuary 
claimed by the coli^ate chnrch of St. 
Martin'a-le^rand, which liad been annexed 
to the abbey by Henry VII, against the cor- 
poration of u>ndon, which m timea past had 
made mwe than one strenuous efibrt to aup- 
preaa what was felt to be an intolerable 
nuisance. They biled, however, on thia as 
on previous occasiona, and Benson had a 
document drawn up and enrolled in the 
Court of Chancery accurately defining the 



extent of the ^vilege. He subsoibed t&a 
articles of religion fiMutulated in 1636. "Ram 
year he surrendered to the Idnf; the manon 
of Neyte (whence Kuightsbndge), Hyde, 
now Hyde Park, Erbujy, and Todington, 
the advowson of dnelsM, some meadowa 
near the hoTB»-ferry between Westminster 
and Lambetli, Covent Garden, and aomo 
lands at Qreenwicli, in exchancfl for HnrUy. 
Priory in Berkshire. In the fallowing year 
(16 Oct.) he was present at the christening 
of the Piince of Wales at Hampton Court. 
Inl539hewasaummoned to the reactionary 
parliament which passed the law of the Six 
Artidee. Earlynextyear(10Jan.)heEurreii- 
dered hia monastery to the Idng, and on the 
establishment of the cathedral was made it< 
dean. In thia year he u^ed the document 
by which Kenrr's marriage with Anne of 
Qeves was declared a nullity. He was 
present at convocation in 1647, when the 
right of the clergy to many waa discussed, 
and declared himself in favour of the law- 
fulnese of matrimony. He does not. how- 
ever, seem to have been married himaelC In 
an undated letter to Cromwell, claarlv writ- 
ten before 1540, he begs to be relieved of his 
office, describing himself as so feeble, ' by 
reason of divers most grievous diseases, that 
Staying at his post would not only shortm 
hia lifo but imperil the interests of his aouL 
He remained tWe, however, for manv yeara 
afterwards, during which the abbey became 
neatljr impoveriuied, owing partly to the 
dejffeciation of money, but cliiefly to tlie 
rMwcitj of the I^tector Somerset, who in 
1649 secularised its appanage of St Martin's- 
le-Orand, and extortea the surrendw of four. 
teen of its manors by a threat to demolish 
the entire structure. Benson'a death, which 
took place in thia year, is supposed to hava 
been hastened by distress caused bvthis ■»»• 
liatiott. He waa buried in the aboej in the 
chapel of 9t. Blaise, but the inscription oa 
his tomb has long been obliterated. 

[Widmore's Bi^ West. Abb, 128 ; Ncale and 
Biayley'i Hist. Wast. Abb. 1. 103; Bktjviu 
Cnemer, bb. i. ap. vi. ; Strvpe's K am. (fit) ii. 
.'. Ant. i< n» :■ A •• • ^ 
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B&NSOir,WIIXIAH(1682-17B4\ehtio 
■ndpoliticukivivastlualdeBt eon ofWilUun 
BenMn, aheriff of LotuUn 170&-7, who wu 
loii^tod 8 Dee. 170&— « pedigiM ot the 
ftiuily if eiTen ia Le Neve'* 'Eniglits' 
(HarL. Soc), pp. 4M-6— uid wu bom in 
1682. During the eulv yeu* of the reign 
of Qne«a Awe he traTelled m Gennui j and 
Sweden, ud on huret«m became tbeownet of 
eonudenbleptopeity in DoneUhira and Wilt- 
•hbn, in eoMM^uenoe (^ which he wa« aheiiff 
lor the lattwcounW in 17101 WilhuirHoiue, 

i» -or^iA^L:..^ ^». L..:i* 4u..» l:. j,.-:«^ :_ 



Ounphell'a ■VitniTinaBrite.'L61-9. Next 

J ear ha fuUiihed hii &moiis ' Lett«v to Sir 
leobBankei^ 1^ Urtha Swede, . . . oon- 
ceming the late Mioehetd Doctrine,' that 
kmn were aeeoimUble to none bat Ood, 
anduMt anbjecta ahonld obey whaterer might 
happen, wherein he depicted the miseriea of 
the Swede* aft«r the nureoiderof their liber- 
tiea to arlntrary power, and reflected on the 
jaagnr of a t^oread of similar princi^ea at 
homo. Eleven editicm* were iseued in 1711, 
and lOMXM) co^ in aU are said to have been 
•old. TleSwediahambuauloTmadeafinmal 
etnnplaint of the pamphlet, and 
mnuiioned before the aothoritiee, but it wu 
not thought prudent to take anjr fiiither atepa. 
At the election of 1714-16 he contested 
8hafteabni7,«nd, on petition, ^unedtheseat ; 
when he vacated the seat bj us appointment 
M mrrevor^eneral of work* in place of Sir 
Christo^er Wien, he was retnmed at the 
polL but r^eeted on petition, Unfbrtiuutely 
Mr his leputatMm ha condemned the House 
of Lords and the painted chamber aa ' in 
immediate danirer of &lling,' but a comm itt«e 
of the house, alur as eiaminBtioo, decided 
that the statement waA ' false and ^und- 
len,' and he was suspended from his office. 
Aa some compensation ibr this loss he re- 
oeived an assignment of a considerable debt 
dne to tha eiown in Ireland, and also the 
lereniaD at the anditorship of the imprest, 
wUeh he lived to enjoy. From September 
1741 to December 1742 he waa out of his 
mind ; and although he recovered from thia 
malady, his latter days were passed in a re- 
tirement in which even his love of books de- 
aert«d him. He died at Wimbledon 2 Feb. 
1764 ; hie firrt wife (who died 6 Feb. 1721) 
and several of his children and deecendanta 
are buried at Newton Toney. 

Benson waa a generous patron of literature, 
ud a ' pro ftee ed admirer of Hilton,' in which 
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a medal of him, and gave William Dob- 
son 1,0001 fbr a trsndation of ' Paradise 
Lost 'into Latin verse. Pope, not averse to 
a sneer at a whig, piUonea Benson in the 
' Duncisd ' with the line. ' On poets' tomha 
see Benson's titles writ, and again reverted 
to the subject when he was asked fbr aa 
inscription on Shakespeare's monument. 
Another work enconiaged by Benson waa , 
Christo^ier K tt's translaUoB CH the ' .£neid ,-' 
his entliuuasm for these two poets, Virgil 
and Hilton, was shown in two anoDymooi 
Tolnmes, ' Vireil's Hosbeodry, or an Essay on 
the Oeortfics^ Wng the first hook taanslated 
into EngGsh verse ' ^1726), with Dryden a 
veoaion and notes 'critical and mstick,' and 






Poetical Translations and 



concerning] 
Virsil'a and MiUc^s Arta of Vene ' (1730). 
In the Ibnrth hook of the ' Dnnciad ' (llO- 
112), Pope alluded to Baiaon aa propped on 
two nnequal crutches: 'Hilton's on this, on 
that one Johnston's name.' This referred to 
his sumptuous editions of Arthur Johnston'i 
I«tin versions of the Fsalms of David 
(1740 and 1741), which he preceded by a 
prefhtoi; discourse (1740), wiUi a condnsion 
and a fuwilanent (both issued in 1741), com- 
paring Jumston uftd Buchanan to the di^ 
advant*geofthelatter,aproceedingfor which 
he waa sharply attacked by Thomas Ruddt- 
maninl74ir 

Benson's attachment to the whigs and hit 
Uunder over the stability of the House ot 
Iiords exposed him to much ridicule bum the 
Ide in politics ; hut he 
art and letters. The 
fountains at Hermnhausen, the chief attno- 
tion of the dull palace of the electors at 
Hanover, were designed by him. 

[Hoore's Wiltshire, ii. (Ambmbnry), IDS-A ; 
Ifichob'i lit. Anecdotes,]. 7S,fil2,fil9,i). ISS-O, 
ix. <9), 601 ; Oldfield's BapraTCatatira Hist. iiL 
893-4 ; Lottrell, ri. 606 ; ChahnBTL] W. P. C. 

BXN8TEDE, Sib JOHN vn (4. 1828f), 
iudoe, accompanied Edward I to Flanders in 
1 297 as keeper of the great seal, and is described 
at 'clericus rwis' in a memorandum entered 
on the rolls of (he exchequer 19 March 12^ 
whidi states that he came to the exchequer 
bringing with him the seal which the chan- 
eellor had used during the Isin^e absence in 
Flanders. On the chancellor, ^^ut de Lang- 
ton, going to Home in reference to the action 
(rf the pope in aunnlling his election to the 
see of Ely, which tiie king had approved, 
the seal was delivered to Benstede, who 
capacity Francis Peck dedicated to him his almost immediately transferred it to William 
'Hemom of Cromwell' (1740). In honour de Hamilton, afterwards (^1806) lord chan- 
of his fhronrite poet he erected, in 1737, a eellor. We find him agam mentioned aa 
monument in Westminster AblN^, engmved having charge of the seal dohng the interval 



Bepstede at 

.irhidi elapMd b«tweeii William de Hamil- 
ton's Bppointmeut u chancellor (39 Dec. 
ISOi) and its delivery to him (16 Jul 
1306). In the p&rliunent of 1906 he wm 
one of twenty-one English members ftp- 
pointed to cotuer with the ume numhef of 
Scotch repreeent&tives concerning the best 
means of promoting the stability of Scotland. 
In. the same year he was made chancellor of 
the exchequer. This office he held until 
SO Aug. 1307, when John de Sandale vas 
■.ppointed in his place. In June 1307 he was 
entrusted by the Prince of Wales with the 
presentation of a petition ttom the Earl of 
Ulster and John and Eustace le Poer, pray- 
ing that the king would assign such other 
justices in place of those already appointed 
aa would redn;M certain grievances of which 
they complained. In the following year he 
was appomted keeper of the wardrobe, and 
in 1809 justice of the common pleaa. In 
1S16 he was sent to Northumberland with 
authority to summon the barons, knighta, 
and men-at'«rme of the northern conntiM to 
meet him to concert measnrM for seqiring 
the border against the mcunlons of the Scots, 
and in the following year was despatched on 
a mission to the court of the pope for the 
purpose of ' eipeditine' certain ardiions mat- 
ters touching the realm of Scotland and the 
said pope,' but was recalled when be had got 
no ftutner than Dover, receiving 111. for his 
expenses, and 12s. bd. to cover the loss occa- 
eioned by exchanging with the fiardi 169 
florins, which he had purchased for the pur- 
poses of his journey at 3«. 2{fl. the florin, that 
coin having since fallen in value a penny. 
He was assigned as one of the justioee for 
the county of Hertford in 1317. In 1818 he 
acted as one of the envoys empowered 
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the right of fbrtifying his hoose called Boae- 
mont at Eye, near Westminster, witli wallsef 
lime and stime. Next year he attended tlia 
kinginScotland,aud was also despatched with 
Roger Savage to Philip of France to arrango 
a personal interview between the two kii>g*> 
which took place at Ftsitoise. Between 1811 
and 1321 he was regularly sommoned to 
parliament as a justice. In 1812 we find him 
present on two occasions at the exchequer 
with the barons ; but there is no reason to 
infer from this, with Dugdale, that he wu 
ever regularly appointed a baron. He waa 
probably preeent merelv as one of the counciL 
InlSll'lShewasempiayed in Scotland npon 
affairs of state, the nature of which doea not 



treat for ^eace with Bobert Bruce, and in 
the followmg year was placed on a special 
commission to assess damagee sustained by 
certain subjects of the Count of Flanders in 
1807. In the same year (1819) he was sent, 
with the Bishop of Hereford and two other 
envoys, to Rome to urge on the pope the 
canonisation of Thomas de Cantil upe, teahop 
of Hereford in the reign of Henry HI. 
Between 1301 and 1803 we find him in at- 
tendance upon the king in Scotland. In 1303 
the king granted him the right of holding two 
markets weekly and one fair j^'early at his 
manor of Erming:ton in Devonshire, with other 
privileges, and in the following year he ob- 
tained a similar grant for his manor of Ben- 
nington, Hertfoidshire. In 1806 he went the 
northern circuit as one of the commission of 
trailbaston. He was appointed justice of the 
cnuimon bench on Die acceeaion of Edward TI 
(1807),the king in thu same year granting him 



In the latter year he resigned, William de 
Hale being appointed to succeed him. Is 
1322 he was returned by the sheriff as one 
of the inhahitanto of Hartfbrdahire liable t* 
militaiy service, and summoned to lenda tha 
same, Wng described u • banneret Hii 
death probably took place in 1^8, as hia 
estates are entered amongst the escheats of 
the seventeenth year of Edward ITs r«igB 
(July 1323-July 1334). He vraa twice mar. 
ried, the name of his first wife being Isahellai 
and that of his second Petronllla. At the 
date of his death he was poeseesed of eetatea 
in Devonshire, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, 
Essex, Wiltshire, and Hampshire. Hia wifa 
Fetronilla and a son, Edmund, thirteen yeara 
old, survived him. Petrottillawaslif»4enant 
of a portion of the estates in right of dower. 
Sheaiedinl342. ThelostmalerepreaoitatiTS 
of the family, Sir William da Benstede, died 
in 1486. One Andrew Bensted is mentioned 
in Hasted's 'History of Kent ' as rector of 
Btonor in that coanty in 1486 ; hut whether 
he was in any way related to the judge'a 
family is altogether uncertain. 

[Hardys Catalogna of Lords Chancellors, fte^ 
14; Pari. Writs,!. 463, iLS23; Ninth Bep. Dep. 
Keep. Pub. Ban. app. ii. 247 ; An^a. xivi. S23, 
330; Dngdale's Orig. 41; Dugdale's Chron. Ser. 
34; Bitsdalfl'a BaronsK^ ii. 91; Rvmer («L 
daika). li 7e, 3S5 ; Cal. I. P. H. ii. 104 ; Cn» 
Sana's Hertfoidshin (Bund. Broadwatar, 126^7, 
Hiind. Cadiio, 394); Hastad^ K»t, iL WJ ; 
Hoiant's Emsx, i. S4, ii. 48G ; Bat. Soot i. S^ 
BS, SO, 132, 133, 1396, ISU; Pass's Jndge* «< 
EngUod.] J. AL B. 

BENTHAM, EDWARD, D.D. (1707- 
1776), r^us professor of divinity at Oxford^ 
the son of the Bar. Samuel Bentham ana ■■ 
Fhilippa, formerly Willan, his wife, was 
bom m the college at Ely on 28 July 1707. " 
II e entered Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 
17J4,aiid8tudiedandecthBCueof hitetnna 
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John Burton. In 1730 lie held fyt « ihort 
time Uie oBm of ▼iee-prindpftl of Magdalen 
Hall, and tlie next vear vaa elected lellow 
vfOtieL On taldng hia HA. degree in 17S9 
he wae apptnnted to s tutonhip at hia col- 
Iwe, an offioe ha held for twenty feara. In 
1743 he took the decree of B.D., and waa 
eoUated to aprebendal stall in Hereford 
CathedraL He proceeded to the dearee of 
B-D. in 174d, and in 1764 waa made a canon 
of Chriat Church, Oxford. On the death of 
Br. Fknahaw, rrains pnifeaaor of diyinity, he 
was persuaded ay Arohbiahop Seeker and 
other frienda to accept the vacant chair, and 
acoordiwly in 1768 he vacated the canonry 
he hdd for that annexed to the profeaaonhip. 
He i« aaid to hav* rMd three lectnrea in eacn 
week during term time withont exacting anT 
feefbrattei^ance; The jeer's lectorea formed 

- ) eontinnoua comaey which ha '~ 

after year, 
a hia matiiculation 
to hi* death he nerer miaeed a single term's 
reaidence. He died on 1 Aug. 1776, and 
was buried in the cathedraL ^s wife Elixar- 
both, the daughter of Theophiloa Bataa of 
Alt<m, Hertfordshire, surriTed him, and he 
also Mt a aon and dauf^ter. Ha waa the 
brother of James Bentham [q. v.], the histo- 
rian of EIt. Bb wrote : 1. 'Xn Introduction 
toHoralFhiloaophj,'1746. 2. ALettortoa 
Tonng QentlBman, and a Letter to a Fellow 
of a College, 174& 3, ■ Advice to a Young 
Uan of Rank on entering the University? 
4. 'BadectionBOuLogic,witha Vindication.' 
B. ' Funeral Eulopea in Oreek, TAc IlaXiuv* 
. , . ImtriiuH,' Snd edition^ with additions, 
1768. 6. ' De Stndiis Theolo^cis Pnelectio,' 
1794. 7. ' Reflections on the Study of Divi- 
nity,' 1771. 8. ' De Vita et Horibus J. Bur- 
ton, S.TJ., Epiatola,' 9. ' An Introduction 
to Logic,' 1778. 10. ' De Tumnltibus Ame- 
ricania.' Beaides an assize and other single 
Krmons. A somewhat lengthy account of 
Bentham's life will be fcui^ in Chalmera'a 
'Bit^^raphical Dictionary.' ■ 

' In his notieo of Bentham in his HS. 
' Athenn Cantab.' Cole writes ; ' In the 
"Gentleman's Hogs 

this advertisement .. , ,.. j 

his brotiier James of Ely. " Professor Beo- 
tham's lifb is not in the ' Biographia ;' but 
if our eorreepondent will enable us to swpply 
that defect, it shall find a place in our repo- 
mtor^." In good truth it is well that be ia- 
not in the " Bic^Taphia,'' which is, or ought 
t« be, a temple of fame for eminent persona 
ot England and Ireland, but h^ no means 
fbr everr little professor or wnter. I per- 
sonally Imew and was acquainted with Dr. 
Bentham, who, I verily buier^ waa ■ very 



honest, viituona, good man; a good h 
and father, and an exoaUent teothar, but m 
poor a cr«atate^ both in convenation, mai^ 
ner, and behaviour, aa I have gKienlly met 
with : a plodding, industrious man, bred 
under his cousin John Burton of Eton, who 
pushed him forward and rather got the start 
of him ; both ou the merit of being whigs at 
Oxford in Sir Bob. Walpole's time, when 
they were scarcer than at present, though 
not so abundant as with us ^at Cambridge]. 
I know they have a collection for a life of 
him dravm up by Alderman Bentham, who 
waa to have brought it to me, but his auddeo 
death prevented it. The professor had de- 
signed a monument and epitaph for his &ther 
and mother in Ely Cathedral, which I have 
seen, but suppose it vrill now be neslected, 
except his widow or his son were 1^ rich, 
/80,u00 (Mc) may do it, for James is aa 
poor as a ra^ being long helped out by hia 



[Addit. BESS. IS, H, B. t SIT Brit. Has. ; 
Rawlinaou H88. 4to, 8. 46, BodlMan Library; 
Ni chMs'i Uterarj An«cd[itai,riii. 4fi0 ; Chalmeisi 
Siograpbical Dictiooaiy, iv. 47S.] W. H. 

THBV TWAM, GEORQE (1800-1864), bo- 
tanist, second son of Kr Samuel Bentham 

t''i:;'l" ' " ' • ' ~ 

was bom 2 

mouth, where h ^ 

nualinspectionofthedockysxd. Hismother, 
daughter ofan eminent physician. Dr. Geoigo 
Fordyce, was a woman of great ability and 
energy. All the young Benthams were for- 
ward children, George bminning Latin before. 



twcuua Bim tu oil ^amuei .DeaEuam 

nd nephew of Jeremy Bentham [q. v.], 
n ^2 Se^ 1800 at Stoke, near Ply- 
where his father waa making his an- 



Bussia, Sir Samuel Bentham beinff occupied' 
on a mission to St. Fetersbuig; and this visit 
secured for George a rrauncLnff in Russian, 
French, and Oermait. During the homeward 
voyage in 1807 the bmilj were detained 
several weeks in Sweden through bad weather, 
and the iudefstigable ^Idran took the o>- 

grtunity tn learn Swedish. In later life 
intham read botanical works m fburteen 
modem European languages, a range highly 
conducive to tne perfection of detail fowid in 
hiswrittngs. TIwvoyag« hMoe Arcan Sweden 
was a very danflere«s and prolonged one, and 
when th^ at last arrived off Harwidi th« 
family weie Mt at nig^t bv thecrew on board 
a wretdhed craft, wlure they fed on rejected 
fragments tt biscuit till taken off the follow- 
ing mid&y. ^e Beothanu remained in 
England tJI11814, thechitdrenbelngentirelv 
educated by private tutors : and with the lack 



GSHised him to be misnndwitood. Between 
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964 
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tlw burning of Moscow and the peac« of 18U 
tba jVDng umil J translated from a Riusian 
[aper, for a London magaiine, a Mriea of ar- 
ticlea on tha war. ¥oung Oeorffe, an enthu- 
■iMtic boy gloiyiuK in the downfall of N^io- 
leon, w»a presented bj his fatlier to the Czar 
on )iis visit to Portsmouth dockyard. The 
Benthams now commenced their prolonged 
residence in France (1314-27), and Bent- 
ham's jonmals while in Paris are full of in- 
terest. Young OS he was, he appeared in the 
brilliant company which his parenta received, 
mnd enjoyed the sodetjof^ Walter Savage 
lAndor,TBlleyrand,and Humboldt, the latter 
ivarmly aiding him in studying physical seo- 
graphy, on the data of which the youth nad 
already begun to write. In 1816 a very ex- 
tensive caravan tour of France by the liunily 
proved the occasion of Benthani'a first bo- 
tanicalstudy. At Angoulfme he accidentally 
mcked up ■ copy of De CandoUe's ' Flore 
Fran^se,' then just published, wluch bis 
mother, a plant lover and a friend of Alton 
of Kew, had bought. He was atmck with 
its analytical tables, which exactly suited the 
ideas he had learned from his uncle Jeremy, 
and which he himself was applying to geo- 

sphy, Qtung at once into the back yard 

tne Ikonse, and gathering the first ^ant he 
saw, he spent a morning over it, and suo 
oeeded in assigning it to its rirht species, a 
difficult task for a banner, as tne plant hap- 
pened to be 'Salvia pratensis.' Bentham 
thereafter took to making out the name and 
systematic position of erei; plant tke met 
with. 

At Montauban, near Toulouse^ tbe family 
remained some months, and Bentham was 
Uttered as a student of the faculty of the<v 
logy at Montauban, studying mathematics, 
Hebrew, and philology, as well as music (of 
which he was rassionately fond), drawing, 
and botany. Dancing was his meet ab- 
■orbing Tecreetian. Pe Candolle's ' Theory 
of Botany * Bn4 other works opened his mind 
to scientific botany, and be studied exotic 
plants to a considerable exteiit. Aboat 1820 
BbcMting and itu^ng birds became favourite 
pursuits of his. A' the same period John 
Stuart Mill joined the Benthaios for seven 
or eight months, ai)d Bentham for n time 
became once more absorbec 
Insects were the nest stud' 
was systematicaBy tabulated. 

Bentham next appears as mannger of Ma 
father's estate of 2,000 acres near Mont, 
pellier, his elder brother having die4 in 1816, 
By hii method, application, and knowledge 
of French country life, the young man rapitUy 
improved the estate, but continued to study 
logic, translating into French bis uncles 



chaptoTS 00 Domendatnre and classificatioa 
from the 'Chreetomathia,* and amplifying 
considerably theportions relating to tha ftita 
and sdences. ThiewaspublishedinPariain 
1823, and eetablished his position in Franca 
as an acute analyser, clear expoaitor, and 
cautious reasouer. ^s holidays were spent 
in botanical excursions to the Pyrenees and 
the Cevennea, and in 1825 an extended jour- 
ney with Dr. Amott ^afterwards professor of 
botany at Olaagow) led to Bentham's first 
botanical work, ' Catalogue des Flantes indt- 
gines deePyrte^es et de Bas-lAnguedoc, avae 
des notes et observations,' Paris, 1826. In 
this work special stress was laid on the veri- 
fication of original type-specimens described 
by authors, then too much n^tected. H« 
deprecated the extreme multiplieaticHi 13S 
badly defined species, and protested a^nat 
the loose way of naming and dMcribinr 
plants then cuRent. Moreover be notea 
the variability and intricacy of the charsctwi 
assigned to species, and insisted on the im* 

nriety of giving separate names to acm- 
al or minor variations. 
Induced by his uncle's proposals fbr joint 
work, by the attractions of EMglish society, 
and by tlie difficulties thrown in the way of 
improving the French estate hy provincial 
jealousies, Buithun finally left fVance in 
1826. His uncle perauaded him to give much 
time to aiding him, but be also studied at 
Lincoln's Inn. The arrangement lasted till 
the uncle's death in 1833, but the nephew, 
from various causes, received much less thou 
he should have done under his nnele'a wilL 
Labour with and for lus uncle moved i^scma 
and uncongenial; incessant twl was also de- 
manded of him in connection with his lather'a 
Toluminons writings on the navy and doiA- 
yards. His law studies were sacrificed, and 
partly on this account, as well as through 
nervousness, his practice was a Uluro. 
Nevertheless, in 1^, he produced 'Outlines 
of B New System of Loffic,' largely in the 
form of a criticism of Whatily's 'Logic' In 
this remarkable book the doctrine of the 
Quantification of the predicate was for the 
first time clearly set forth ; but unfortunat«I j 
the publishers became bankrupt, and tin 
stock went for waste paper when only eixty 
copies hod been sold. It was not till 1860 
{Atiit>i<8um, 21 Pec.) that the &ct of iU 
containing the above discoveij was recc^ 
nised. Sir Willism Hamilton's claims to it 
having been supposed indubitable ; but Pro- 
fessor Stanley Jevons, following Herbert 
Spencer (CorUemporaty Senew, Hay 1673), 

CI a decided verdict in favour of Bent- 
's originality, and terms it tiie moot 
fruitful discovery in abatnot logical sdeoM 
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•incethe timeofAiistotle. SirW.Hunilton 
reviowed Benthun's book in the ' Ediuburgt 
Review,' Irii. 194-238, but did not nuntion 
this diacore^. 

On serenl mfttten of jariBpmdenoe Bent- 
ham held and put fbrwird decided riewa in 
oppoeitian to hu uncle. Hia pMier on codi- 
tcation >tti«cted the ftttantim of Brougham, 
Hunw, and O'Connell ; hia niggeationa on the 
larceny lawa draw acomplimentMy letter from 
Feel, and a long comment from Biougham. 
A pamphlet on ^ law of ri*l pr^terty, deal* 
in; with the R^fiBtration Bill 01 l^lfshowed 
the aame mastery of detaila that waa after* 
wuda 10 conspieuoiu in hii botanical wri- 
tinm. But the death of his &ther (1831) 
and uncle (1832) aet Bentham at liberty to 
follow the punuit which had been Etrength- 
ening it* hold upon him in spite of the at- 
tractiona of law and lo^c, and to become one 
of the greatest systematic botanists that £n^ 
land usprodueed. 

For fifty yean botany was Bentham's main 
oecuMtioii, From his own soconnt of the 
development of his ideas (.SriL Am. Stp. 
1874) we learn that he ngaided as ewential 
to a good knowled^ of systematic botany, 
not onlv the lif^hutory and distribution of 
races m plants, but alao the teanlte of vegft- 
1.1.1 i._.:„i I _.i_.u.4..i«...w Ti.^.. 



the more mature stages of his science, having 
in his early days conversed with one <»' 
Uiuueus's active correspondents, Oouan of 
Montpellier, having received many useful 
hints from A. L. de Jussleu, founder of the 
natural system, and having hoea intimate 
with the chief promoters and imi ' 



he had raoeived friendly assistance, per- 
sonally or by letter, from almost eveiy sys- 
tematic botanist at note in the nineteenth 



Ynxtee, and in the same year he was elected 
a fellow of the Linnean Society, and r^u- 
larly attended its meetin|rs. Be was pro- 
nosed at the Royal Society m 1639 by Robert 
Brown, but at his recommendstion with- 
drew, with other acientiflc candidates, who 
zenided with dissatisfaction the election 
(Oa royal duke to the presidency of the so- 



le continent Bwtham knew by 1882 the 
priudpal continental botanists, ana the work- 
ing of the botanical establishments of Fsiia, 
Berlin,Vienna, Munich, and Geneva. Botai^ 
grew more interesting to him as it became 
generally tgreed that its main object was not 



^ me of a plsnt, but dete^ 

milling jtf relations and alBniti* 



finHing 04 

— •-•-ig its relations and affinities, as weQ 
structura. 

In 1829 began Bentham's connection with 
the Hoiticnltunl Society as htmorarr secre- 
tary, whicl. office he retsinedtUl 1840. Hie 
•ociety at this time had sent out collectors 
to various countries, and Bentham, with 
Lindiey, the asustsnt secretary, who became 
his attached friend, named uid described 
manyofthespecieBUieybrou^tback. Many 
plants which have become ■nrj common, 
such ss SKAwAottMS and otenUo. were intro- 
duced by Douglas, and described, with heau- 
tiiol coloured plates, by Bentham. Further, 
his mansgement of the society was easucce»- 



ditioD, both finandally and sdeutiQcaUy. 
His'FUntnHartw^iante/London, 1839-47, 
formed another valuable result of his con- 
nection with the Horticultural Society, bemg 
an sccount of the collections made in Mexico 
and California by Hartweg, a collector for the 
MMnetr. Early in Bentham's botanical career 
Dr. Wallich's return from India with the 
great collections of the Esst India Companr 
affinded him a rich xipplr of material, and 
led to his study snd pnhuoation of various 
m<aeoT less exhaustive memoirs of genera and 
natural orders of Indian plants. Of these the 
' Labiatarum Oenera et Species,' 1832-36, 
and 'ScrophularinBnIndicn,'16S5, were the 
moat important, the former order having been 
in a state <rf chaos before he took it in hand. 

In 18S4 Bentham married the daughter of 
Kr Harford Brydges, formerly British am- 
bassador at the court of Persia, and in 1634 
he removed to his late uncle's house in Queen 
Square Place, on the site of which the Bent- 
bam wine of Queen Anne's Mansions now 
stands. Then he resided till 1842, when, 
in order to accommodate hie extensive her- 
barium and libraiy, and devote himself mors 
fully to science, he removed to Pontrilss 
House, Hereford, where he mvised the 
' Labiate,' and elaborated the great ftmilies 
of tcropkutanaea, trieaetit, polammiaaea, 
and others, toi his friend Alphonse de Can- 
dolle's continuation of tbe great 'Ptodromus 
of the VwetaUe Kingdom.' 

In 18M, finding that the expenses of 
his collections ana books wara exceeding 
his means, he presented these (valued at 
6,0001.) to Kew Gardens, and even contem- 
plated abandoning botany, still regarding 
himself, with characteristic modesty, as ao 
amatenr rMher than a pnrfeesional botanist. 
But Antnnately the entreaties of his friends^ 
Sir J. W. Hooker and Sr. Undley (tha 
former oSeiii^ hia » room at Kow ud tkt 
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tue of Ilia piTaU libni^ and hietbuiuiii, 
and uldng nis coopentum in the aeries 
of colouiaf floras then pnnected at Eew), 
averted thia threatened loaa to whence. 
Bentham returned in 1866 to London, and 
from 1861 onwards lived at 26 Wilton Place, 
and almoat duly, except during excurHiona 
to the continent or to Herefordahire, went to 
Kev and worked at deeciiptive botanj from 
10 B-jn, to 4 p£i. To his asaidDOus utboura 
ue due the 'Flora of Hongkonff' (1661), a 
model of ita kind, and the 'F&ra Anstra- 
lienaifl,' inclnding aeven thouaand apeciea, the 
moat eztenaive exotic flora erer completed, 
and the nnriTalled' Genera Plantanun? The 
workiiu^ up of the vaat and peculiar flora at 
AuatifJia at such a distance from the locali- 
tiu would have been much more difficult but 
fi» the abondant and capable aid afforded br 
Baron F. von Hiillar from Melbourne, and 
Uieepecimeiia which he tnmsmitted. never- 
theleaa the work waa enocmoua to undertake 
ungle-handed, and Benthant'e fears leat he 
might not live to complete it an very intel- 
ligible, when we learn that hii succeaa in- 
volved the personal examination, critjciam, 
and deecriptlou of from one thouaand to 
twelve huDdred species in ayear,aa well as the 
consultation of authorities r^pecting tham. 
The publication of this great ' Mora," in aeven 
octavo volumes, extended fr«m 1863 to IBTS. 
1^ preface gives a vivid idea of the extent 
of the labour which waa expended upon it. 
Bentham fiurther drew up terae and vuuable 
'Outlines of Botany,' to he prefixed to al 
colonial floraa. 

Meanwhile the T.innmm Societf realiaed 
Bentham^B valuta as an adminiatrator, and 
elected him vice-pesident in 1868, and preu- 
dent in 1861, which office he held continue 
oualj for thirteen years with very great 
■uoceia. Hme, thought, and money were 
unsparingly devoted to the promotion of the 
■ociety's interests, and ha was practii 
aecretaiy, treasurer, and botanical edit< 
well sspreaident. He personally rearranged 
the Bodety's hbraiy on its transference to the 
new builainga in Burlington House. Bent- 
ham's snnuu preaidential addieeaea were of 
amaaterl^ character, whether thev dealt with 
philosopUcal anl^jeeta oi with the prt^jreaa 
of botany. Hia cautiona temperament and 
logical metlkod made his adhewon to Darwia'r 
viawa of evolution of great value, when ii 
1868 be declared that tlte accnracy of Dar- 
win'a fJKta waa no longer conteated, and that 
much ot his reasoning waa unanawerod and 
unanswerable. In 1S66 he thus formulated 
the principlea which he also comristently 

L — J I jjj ovary biological undertaking 

ia ooe true coune.to punue: 



flrat, to ohoervaforone'saelf once and again, 
and to teat penonally the observationa of 
othraa : aecondlv, to collect, compare, and 

ethodiae all tnat haa bem published and 

ithenticated upon the . . . sabjeet of inva*- 
tjgation ; and thirdly, to reduce the obeerv»- 
tions to a general treatise, and speculate upon 
the conctusiona to be drawn from them.' 
His valedictory address to the Linnean So- 
ciety appears in the British Asaoeiatiou Re- 
port for 1874 aa a 'Report on the Recent 
Progreea and Present State of Systematic 
Botany,' of high historical and antolucv' 
graphical value. It also, like some of hia 
Limiean addreeaea, indicatea in detail tho 
work remaining to be done in botany. 

Bentham's most conspicuous achievement, 
however, is hia ahare, Uia lara|eT portion, in 
'' 'Genera Plantanun,' wtuoh occupied 
I than the last quarter of a century of 
his life. An account of the portions of tba 
work done reapectively by Bentham and Sit 
Joseph Hooker has been riven by the former 
{lMm.Jottm.Bot.ii.SOii tee aiao Naiur^ 
xxviii.486). The first part appeared in 1863, 
and the fint volume waa completed and 
brouf^t up to date in 1867 ; the first half of 
volume ii. was issued in 1873. the seoond 

If in 1876 i the first part of volume iii 
1880, the concluding portion in 1883. A 
single incident may serve to indicate the 
spirit in which Bentham worked. After 
more than a year's constant and uninter- 
rupted labour on the orchids, he concluded 
hia revision of that difficult order late one 
Saturday afternoon ; but without pause, 
knowing that the ^rassee, a still more ardu- 
ous task, remained to be undertaken, he 
simply bade an attendant bring him the 
material for commencing this last neat po^ 
tion of his work, and immediately began. A 
man of this mould seemed destined to com- 
plete what he undertook, octc^enarian thou^ 
he then was ; and the ' Genera Plantanun ' 
gives a revised definition of every genus of 
flowering plants, a view of its extent, get^^ra- 
phical distribution, and avnonymy, with refe- 
rencee and notes. The Kev. M. J. Berkel^ 
reviaed the Latin text to secure nnifonnity of 
B^le and diction. The deecriptJve character* 
ol the natural ordera are moat carefully drawn 
up. Nothing haa been neglected which eonld 
add to the value of the work. The authors 
have penonallv examined apedmena, living 
and dead, of tue whole series of flowering 
plants wherever practicable, their extent M 
knowledge tuid command of materiala br 
exceeding anything previously attained. The 
Candollean arrangement of orders is main- 
tained for the most part, but nearly every 
important order is remodelled. SiKhawus- 
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nuida ot nemout^r ■" epocli in boUcv, and 
Benthun's sharo in Lt ia ^i" moBt 6iiatiji&ff 
monument — a model of icientific accurxij, 
ffood amiiKemeiit.pieciiion of language, and 
ludditv. ^me of the more important orden 
ware alBo full; disciuwed by him in ttitended 
memoirs in the ' Lonneui Societj'a Journal ' 
during the progress of the ' Genera Planta- 
rum 1 among these, tboee on the Uvrtacee, 
CompoutaB, (>chideee, Qramineie, and on the 
claaaiflcationaf MonocotjledonH, are of special 

Fenonall^ ahy and redring, Beutham's 
honours were forced upon hun unaought. 
He was elected into the Boyal Societj in 
. 1862, and receired the distinction of t ro^ol 
medal in 186S ; he wm also a coire^ndutf 
member of the Institute of France. In 187B, 
on the completion of the Anatralian flora, 
he WM created C.M.O. Hia reserved manner 
appeared cold and unsympathetic to thoae 
irho knew him little; tbOM who knew him 
well found him warm-hearted and peneroos 
in disposition, 'the kindliest of cntics, the 
firmest of Mends.' 

On the concluuon of the ' Genera Plsn- 
tamm,' the veteran botanist's strength gave 
way, ajid, after ineffectual attempts to resume 
work at Kew, he became weaker and finally 
died of old age on 10 Sept. 18B4, leaving no 
ianuly. He bequeathed 1,OOOJ. to the Lin- 
nean Society, a like sum to the Scientific 
Relief Fund of the Boyal Society, and a con- 
eideiable sum for the preparation and publi- 
cation of botanical worlu at Eew, and the 



development of its herbarium and libraiy. 

The work by which Beatham was bast 
known to British botanlete is his ' Handbook 



of the British Flora,' 1868. An enlarged 
and tlluetrat«d edition in 3 vols, appeared in 
166&-6. All the deecriptiona were freshly 
drawn np from specimens. 

Besid^ the works and papers enumerated 
above, Bentham wrote upwards of 120 seps- 
nte papers or memoirs, on the classification 
and description of flowering plants, in ' Lin- 
nea,' Hooker's ' Bot. Hisc., ' Bot. Msg.,' 
and ' Jonrn. Bot.,' Unnean Soc. ' Joum.' and 
'Tran«.,'Hort,Soc.'Tran».," Natural History 
Review' (Amur Flora, April 1861 ; South 
EuropiMi Floras, July 1804; Be OaadoUe's 
Pndnmui^ Oct. 1861); 'Oommentatioiua 
de LegiuuMsanun Qmieribna,* 4to, Vienna. 
1837 { ' Enumeratio Ptantarum Nov. Hollaitd. 
(Hiigel'sOoUectioD), Vienna, 1837; 'Botany 
ofH!H.aSulphur,'^Loudon; 1844-6; 'Flora 
Nigritiana ' in Hooker's ' Niger Flora,' Lon- 
don, 1840 ; < PapilJouaceffi ' in Endlioher and 
Martin's ' Flora Brasiliensis,' 1840, &c. ; 
(Erstad's papers on Central American flora 
include much material supplied by Beutham. 



[If atnre, I Oct. 1S84 (by air Joeaph Hookst, iriu 
has also kindly rsvised this srtiuM) ; Oaidensr'a 
Chronicle. 20 Sept. 1884 (b; Br. Usrtus); 
AthntKoa, 20 Supt. 1864; AntobiosraphicBl 
Details is Brit. Am. Sap. I8T4 ; NaU Hirt. Bar. 
(ISei), 133, >0n Species and Qeneia of Plants;' 
Nature, zzviii. 48( ; Linn. 8oe. Jonra. Bot. xx, 
104,] Q. T. 3. 

BENTKAM, JAMES n706-1794), hij>- 
torisn of Ely, came of a cWical fkmily in 
Yorkshire, which had ^oduoed an uninter^ 
rupted succession of deraymen from the 
time of Queen Elisabeth. He was the fourtJi 
son of the Rev. Samuel Bentham, vicar of 
Witchford near Ely, and brother of Edward 
tn[q.v.],iirofee8or«tOsford. Having 
i the rudiments of learning in Elr 



utt«d 26 March 



acquired t 

grammsr school, he 'n 
1727 to Trinit " " 
heproceededB 
Five years previously — in 17S3 — he had been 
presented to the vicarage of Stapleford in 
Cambridgeshire, which he resigned in 1737, 
when he was made a minor canon of Ely, 
In this otSce he exerted himself to improve 
the choral service of the church. The prao- 
tieal bent of his mind and his public spirit 
were shown in his various endeavours to 
improve the fen country, then in a very d^ 
plorable condition (see JBiit. qfEfy, p. 213). 
He published in 1757 proposals for making 
turnpike roads under tne title of 'Queriea 
for uie consideration of the Inhabitants of 
the City of Ely and Towns adjacent.' Hia 
plan, Bn«r encountering ridicule and obloquy 
for five years 01 more, was carried into effect 
under powers obtained hy an act of parlia- 
ment passed in 1763, and by the aid of snb- 
scripUons and loans of money. A road was 
! made between Ely and Cambridge, and the 
system was extended to other parts of the ' 
isle of Ely. 

Some twenty years after the appearance of 
his ' Queries ' Bentham published' Considera- 
tions and Reflections upon the Present State 
of the Fens,' with a view to their improve- 
ment by draining and endosins- Qrunty Fet^ 
alarge tract of common near Ely,oatitaining 

The great literary achievement of Bentham 
was b«^nn in 1766, when he dnnilated among 
his friends printed lists of the abbots, bishops, 
priors, and deans of Ely, for the purpoee of 
obtaining materials for his history of the 
cathedru church. Five years later he sent 
out proposals for publishing this elaborate 
work at the remarloibly low loice of eighteen 
shillings, which he found himaclf obliged, 
however, soon after to raise to one guinea. 
Though the cost of the plates was defrayed, 
hy the several persons to whom they wei« d»t 
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wsa perlupa one of the cheapest 
ibliehed in Enfftuid. The work 
e pieM in 1764, and was de- 
liveied to the eubeeriben in 1771. It wts 
pinted at Cambridge in a quarto Tolnnie hj 
Joseph Bentham, a brother of the historian, 
' and alderman of Cambridge, who for man^ 
years was printer to the uniTerut;^. It was 
the last watk that Joaeph ninted, a fact 
attested hj these words on the last v*1S^ of 
the book, 'Finis bio officii atque laboris.' 
Bentham surrived both this brother and hit 
cldur brother, Br. Edward Bentham, r^us 
professor d divinity at Oxford. In the in- 
troduction to the history an interesting and 
valuable account is given of Saxon, Norman, 
and Gothic architecture (see Quari«riy Sa- 
MMD, *. 2, 1800, pp. 126-U), which, by some 
■trange mistake, was attributed by one S. E. 
to the pen of the poet Gray (see Oent Moff. 
May 1788, p. 876}. A letter vindicating 
Bentbam's own claim to the essay a^fwared 
in the same jowual, aigoed by the venerable 
author, in toe following ApnLaud m)dnoed 
a handsome apology from S. B., which waa 

Sibliahed in tlM July niunber of 1764 (p. 606). 
otwithstandiM this rectification the writer 
of the article ' Gothic Arohitectnre ' in Beea's 
'New Cyclopedia' (1811) repeats the asger. 
tiou that ' the poet Grav drew up the archi- 
teotural part of ^le work.' 

In 1767 Bentham was preaentadby Bishop 
Uawson to the vicarsg« of Wymondham in 
Nmfblk, and upon his resignation of that 
living in the following year to the rectory of 
Feltwell St. Nicholas in the aama county. 
ThitprefbruMntheheld till 1774, whenBishop 
Keenepnaented him to the rootoiy of North- 
wold, which, after five years' tenure, ha was 
induced to give up Kk a piebendal stall in 
Ely Cathedral. The same prebend had some 
fifty jeara befiMS been held by Bishop Tanner, 
tiia noted writer on ecoleuastical antiquities. 
To this was added in 1783,on the presentation 
of the Bev. Edward Oueilaume, the rectory 
of BowbiickBiU, Buckingbamshire. Durmg 
the later period of his life he collected, witb : 
great pains, materials for illustrating the 
' Ancient Architecture of this Kingdom,' a 
woA which he was unable to complete. 

He gained the respect of those who knew 
Um, not only by his talents and pursuits, but 
by his modest and unsflsuming mazmers. He 
died at his prebendal house, Ely, on 17 Nov. 
17M, at tbe age of eighty-'six. He was twice 
marnad, ana bis seccmd wife, Hisa Haiy 
IXckens of E3y, bore him aeonandadan^H 
t«r. The tarmet survived his fhther, and be- 
came vicar of West Bradenham in Norfolk. 
HealsopablisbedatNorwicha second edition 
of tbe ' Histoiy of Ely CaUwdialf'witli anw 



moir of his father prefixed, 2 voU. 4to,181S- 
17. A large quarto supplement to the first 
edition was pablished by W. Stevmsoa as 
Norwich in 1817, u well oa a supjdenient 
to the second edition of tbe same sue and 



[Mmunr in iwond klition of History of Ely ; 
NichoU'a Anaodotss, ill. «Si-M; 0«it. Hag. 
1783-84-94.1 B. H. 

BENTHAM, JEREHT (1748-18^), 
writer on jurisprudence, waa bom in Bed Lioa 
, ... , i6Feb.l747-8. Hia 



bndcer in the d^ ol 
smndfothoT and father practised OS attomeya. 
His mother, Alicia Grove, waa the donghter 
of asho^eeperatAndover. A grand uncU 
on the mother'a ude, named WoMward, waa 
the pnblishei of lindal's ' Ghriatianity a> 
old OB the Oreatioo.' Bsntliam'a father had 
no large practice, but ha made a coBMdenUe 
fortune by the purchasa and aale of land. 
He waa, aocording to one deacription (f lum, 
' authoritative, reatlasB,aapiring, and ahabby 
(EmpBOnin£lMANraAJi««Mir). Hebdieved 
that ' pushing was bhe ona thing DeedM ' in 
life, and he mnch regretted that his clevv 
son would not act on this maxim. He was 
fond in a dihtbmU tashion of litenture,and 
proud of owning Hilton's honae, chiefly, 
perhapL because a friend happened to own 
Cowleys. Youn^ Bentham was remarkably 
pecociouB, and his &ther delighted to show 
off his acquirements. In his fouith year ha 
had begun to study Latin. ' I ramambar,' 
says &. Bowring, 'that he mentioned to 
me that he learned the I^tin grammar and 
the Greek alphabet on his father'a knse.* 
Even SB a child ha was fbnd of books, and at 
the age of five he waa known aa*the phik^ 
□pher.' There is a story that when in pettU 
oats he was found seated at a readiiw-deslc, 
lighted candle on each side, absorbeain^ 
study of a folio copy of Bapin's 'History of 
England.' Much ol Lis youth waaspent with 
hia two grandmothers at Browning Hill near 
Reading, and at a country house at Ba^ng, 
To the end of his life he retained recoUei^ 
tions of the pleasant days passed &r away 
from the dty. ' At Browning TTill even^ 
body and everything had a charm ; even tha 
old rusty sword in the granary which we 
need to brandish against the lats waa an 
historical and sacreo sword, fcr one of my 
ancestors bad used it at Oxford against Um 
parliamentoiy forces.* At six or seven ha 
oegan to learn Frendi. Telemachus was an 
unending delight to htm ; in old a^ he had 
a vivid recollection of tlie feelings widi which 
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ba real] tint tale, especially the desciiptioii 
ofths election by oompetitioD to the throne 
of Crete. ' That romuim maj be regarded 
OS the foundation of my whole character: 
the starting-point from whence m; career of 
life commenced.' Hit &ther and mother 
■ought to keep from him all amusing hooka; 
but bis reading wea discursire, including 
grave and gay. Among the books which he 
tead were Burnet's 'Tlieory of the Earth,' 
Cave's 'Lives of the Apoatltia^Stow's 'Chro- 
niclee,' Rapin'a ' Hiatoq',' 'Oil Bias,' Flu- 
tarch'a ' Lives,' Mandeville's ' Fable of the 
Bae«,'aiid ■ CQariaaa Harlowe.' In 1765 he 
yru sent to Weatminster School. Sensitive, 
delicate, of dwarfish stature, and with no 
aptitude or liking for boys' games, be wa« 
out of place at a public school. He made, 
however, progresa iu Greek and Latin, and 
acquired a reputation (br proficiency in Latin 
vene. On 28 June 1760 be was admitted 
at Queen's College, Oxford. He has de- 
Idibed the reluctance with which ha signed 
the Thirty-nine Articles; he and some who 
ahaied bis doubts were induced to sign by one 
oftbefellowH who reprovrd their presumption 
in showing beutation. The impression made 
apon bim was painful and lasting. From 
(mbrd Bentham carried awa^ few pleasant 
iMolleetions; he found little m the studies 
M amosementa of the uniTeralty to interect 
bim, and his refersnees to it im after years 
were ti^^ped with acrimonv. ' Men^uuty 
■nd inamceritj — in these I found the affecta 
— the sure and only sure effects of an Eng- 
lish university education' (CAufieA of £w- 
landirrn, xzi). An indifferent Latin ode 
written by him on the death of Qeorge II 
ud the accesoion of George IU was pro* 
noonoed wonderful as the composition of a 
boy of thirteen vears of a^j and Dr. John- 
ton waa pleased to «ay ' it is a very pretty 
perfomumoe of a yonng man.' Bentliams 
own account of it in later years was un- 
&rotiiab1e : ' it waa a mediocre performance 
on a trampery auMect, written by a miae- 
nble ehild.^ In 1763, at the age of aixt«en, 
Bcoitbam took hia degree of B.A., and in 
the aame year be benn to eat his terms at 
lincoln's Inn. In 1764 be and bis father 
uade a abort visit to France. In 1766 we 
have a glimpse of the future jurist, iu a pea- 
neen coat and green silk breeches, ' bitterly 
U^t,' Qujdng a walk from Oxford to Ftr- 
ringooo. In l766 ha took bis master's de- 
giM, and in 1767 he left Oxford. He waa 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, and bft- 
eame a member of that society in 1817. 

Much to the disappointment of his father 
and of his friends who knew his talenta, he 
did not Bucceed in hia profeosion, and he did 



not even care to do so. Ha never spoke In 
court axce^ to say a few formal worda. 
The fiiBt brief he got was fliom a friend of 
his father, Mr. Chunberlain ClaAe. It waa 
in a suit in equity on which 00/. depended. 
The advice which he gave was that the suit 
Would be bett-er pnt an end to, and the moner 
which wonld be wasted in the contest saved. 
His own account of his brief professional 
career is this : 'On my being called to the bar 
I found a cause or two at nurse for me. My 
first thought was bow to put them to dsat^, 
and the endeavours were not, I beUere, 
altogether without succeaa. Not long after 
B case waa brought to ma for my opinion. 
I ransacked all toe codes. My opinion waa 
right according to the codes, but it vras 
wrong according to a manuscript unseen by 
me, and inaccessible to me; a manuscript 
containing the report of I Inurw not what 
opinion, said to have been delivered before I 
was bom.snd locked up, as usual, for the pur- 
pose of being kept back or produMd occoroing 
OS ocea^on served.' Bentham did not talte 

resd and thought about mattara which had 
no bearingupon the aervice of his iealoua 
tnistreaa. He bought phials, and dabbled in 
chemistry, a science to which he was dnwn 
by his friend Dr. Fordyee, and in 1783 he 
translated on essay by Bergman on the use- 
fulness of chemistry. He studied physical 
science instead of conv^aneing, and he began 
to pursue those tpecnlationa on poUtics and 
jurisprudence which became the occupation 
of big life. The extracts which Dr. Bow- 
ing givea from his common-place book in 
.778-6 relate to sncb subjects as vulgar 
nort — wlitieal : punishment of — origin of 
he vindictive principle: Digest of the law 
premature before Locxe and Helvetius: 'Fic- 
tions oflaw:' ' Terms Usely supposed to be 
understood.' His refiections show that his 
mind waa then pursuing the trains of thought 
which in later life he followed up. Under 
the bead of 'Bducation'he writes: 'Inspirea 
general habit of applauding or condemning 
actions according to their general utility? 
' Barristers,' it is observed in one note, ' ore 
so called (a man of spleen might say) from 
barring against reforms the extremes of the 
law.' ' It is as impossible for a lawyer to 
wish men out of litigation, as for a physi- 
nn to wish them in health.' 
Bentham assisted his fHend J(^n Lind, 
clergyman who was London agent fbr the 
king of Poland, in preparing a work on the 
colonies ; but his first published composition! 
~i two letters to the ' Oaieteer* news- 
(jB|icir in defence of Lord Mansfield, who was 
then the god of bit idolatry. He luo tnn*- 
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lBt«d ■ volume of ono of MuTnonteVs talea. 
Ab earlv u 1776 he wm busy upoa ft work 
vrhicli he at flrst intended to entitle ' The 
Critical ElementA of JiiriBprudence.* It was 
printed in 1780, but it wm not given to 
ttie world until 1789, when it wu published 
OS ' Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legialation,' perhaps the greatest and 
most distinctive work by Bentham. In 
1776 he publi«hed anonTinoiulv his 'Frag- 
ment on Oovamment, or a Gommant on 
the Commentaries; being an Examination of 
what is delivered on the subject of Ghivem- 
ment in mineral in the Introduction to Bii 
"William Blackstone's Commentaries; with 
a Preface, in which ia given a critique on 
the work at large.' The desi^ of the book 
was to point out some capital blemiahos 
in the Cotmnentariee, 'particularly this 
grand and fundamental one, the antipathT 
to rdbrm,' and to expose 'the universal 
inaccuracy and confusion which seemed to 
my apprehension to pervade the whole.' 
Hnnthum's acute criticisms are coloured by 
int^'nae antipathy to Blackstone, whoae lec- 
tures he hod attended at Oxford in 1703, 
and wbnae fallacuee about natural ri^ts he, 
lad thoiiEh be was, bad detected. He bad, 
too, no admiration for the character of one 
who waa, he thought, always ' eager to hold 
the cup of flattery to the lips of high station.' 
Admirably written, free from the difiuaeness 
and pronounced manneriams of his later 
productions, the book is a model of contro- 
versial literature. Bentham'a obaervatioiui 
went far beyond the text upon which he 
proposed to comment. They were destructive 
of the theories in jurisprudence and political 
philosophy which were then prevalent, and 
* were the first publication by which men 
at large were invited to break loose from 
the trammels of authority and ancestor 
wisdom on the field of law.' The 'Frag- 
meut on Qovemment ' was a new point of 
departure in iurisprudenea. Criticisms so 
masterly coula come, it wae felt, from no 
ordinarv writer, and the 'Fragment' waa 
variously attributed to Lord Hansfleld uid 
Lord Camden. Some features of the style 
induced Dr. Johnson to asugn it to Dunning. 
About this time Bentham was engaged m 
investigations respecting punishment, uie re- 
sults 01 which were eventually embodied 
in his 'nationals of Punishments and Re- 
wards.' Like many of his works, this did 
not see the light until long after it was 
composed. Dumont first published it at 
Paris in 1811, under the title of 'Thiorie 
des Peines et des Recompenses.' ' The manu- 
scripts ftom which I Have extracted " La 
Thfiorie des Peines,"' he vrril«s, 'were written 



in 1775. Those which hare supplied me with 
"I«Th6orie des Recompenses are a litUe 
later; they were not tlirown aside as naeleas, 
I>ut laid aside as rough-hewn materials which 
might at a future day be published and form 
part of a general system of legislation, or 
as studies which the author had made for 
his own use.' Not until 182fi was this work 
brought before the world in an English form, 
though as early as 1778 Bentham had pub- 
lished, in a pamphlet entitled ' View oi tha 
Hard Labour BUI,' some of his views an 
punishment. 

Not the least important rssult of tbs 
■ Fragment oil Government ' was tha opening 
to ^ntham of a society wholly diaerent 
from that in which be bad hitherto moved. 
So much was Lord Shelbume impieaaed by 
the work that be called on Bentham at hia 
chambers, and told him that he wished to 
moke his acquaintance. This led t« a visit 
to Shelbume House, and also one of soma 
weeks to Bowood. He became a frequent 
visitor there, and hie influence over Xord 
Shelburne was great. In many ways UiiB 
intimacv benefited Bentham. It restored 
his good humour and his spirits, whidi had 
been not a little damped bv his &ilure at 
the bar. ' Lord Shelburne, said Bentham 
once in his emphatic way, 'raised me from 
the bottomless pit of humiliation — he mads 
me feel that I was something.' While at 
Bowood he was engaged in completing his 
' Introduction to the Frinciplee of Suirals 
and Legislation ; ' but he also took part in 
the amusement of the house. He played the 
violin to the ladies' accompaniment on the 
hfuroichord. Bis letters from Bowood are 
bright, witty, cheerful, full of politics aad 
gossip, with pointed eketchea of Camden, Pitt, 
Dunning, Barri, and other illustrious guests. 
These were pleasant davs to Bentham. 'I 
do what I please, and nave what I please. 
I ride and read with the son, walk with tike 
dog,.stroke the leopard, drive little Henir 
out in his coach, and ph^ at chess and. 
billiards with the ladies. These days wve, 
too, tinted with romance. Bentham loat his 
heart to one of the ladies who graced that 
bright and distinguished household. His 
suit terminated unhappily for him. To the 
same lady he appears to have made yean 
afterwards, in 1605, an offer of marriage. 
Her answer, dignified and affectionate, re- 
fusing his offerdid not drive the memory (n her 
from nis thoughts. lDBletterwrittenmI827, 
a few years before his death, he says : ' I am 
alive, mote than two mouths advanced in my 
^htieth year, more lively than when you 
' ' in ceremony with a flower in 
Since that day not a single 
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one hu puwd, not to ipeak of nigfata, in 
irbich you haTe not engroued more of mj 
thougbta thui I could have wislied. . . . 

Embrace , thoush it ia for me, u it it 

bj jou, she wilt not be wrere, nor refuBa her 
bpa to me aa she did her band, st a time, 
perliaps, not Tet fowotten by her, «ny more 
than Dy me. Lord Shelbume, it may be 
mentioned,wa«desiroiu that Bentham should 
marry Lady ABhbnrton, and ha pressed Bent- 
ham's Huit on the ^und that be would be 
an excellent guardian of her son. ' My sur- 
priae.'says Bentham, 'was considerable: gra- 
titude not inferior. But,' he complacently 
adds, ■ the offer was of the sort of those 
which may be received in any number, while 
at moat only one at a time can be pnifit«d 
by.' 

While at Bowood Bentham was engaged 
in the preparation of hia work 'The Intro- 
duetion to Principle* of Morals and Legris- 
lation.' It is in some reapecta hia greatest 
Worlc, the clearest exposition of the priniuple 
of utility, the most concise statement of tiis 
chief principles. Bentham defines the prin* 
ci^le of utility aa 'that property in any 
object whereby it tends to produce benefit, 
advantage, plesgnre^ g^iod, or happinpss, or to 
pierent the happening of miKhiet, pain, evil, 
or nnhappiness to the party whose interest 
is considered.' ' Nature has placed,' ha saya 
at the outoet, ' nuuikind imder the ^vem- 
ment of two aovareign motives, gain and 
pleasure. It is for them alone to point out 
what we onght to do, as well as t« deter- 
mine what we should do. On the one hand, 
the standard of right and wrong; on the 
other, the chains of causes and eSects are 
fkatened to their thron& They govern oa 
in all we do, in all we say, in all we think, 
and the principle of utility recognises this 
■nljection.' To advance this should be the 
object of the moralist and the legislator, and 
Bentham asaaila with force and wit the prin- 
dplee adverse to that of utility, and in par- 
ticnlar thoae of aaceticiam^ sympathy, and 
anUpathy. The four sanctions or sonrcea of 
pleaaure and pun — physical, political, moral 
orpopular, and relieioua — are defined. It is 
shown that 'the vune of a lot of pleaanre or 
pain ' it to be meMOred aocording to ita in- 
tenaity, it« dniation, ita certainty, it« propin- 
qiiity or remotenesa, its fecundity or chance of 
bMng Avowed l^ aenMtions of the same aoiL 
ita purity or ehanea of not being followed 
by MuaatioiiB of tbe opposite sortj and Its ex- 
tent or the number of persons affected by it. 
Fleasuies and jpains are classified. The rea- 
mma for treating certain actions as crimee 
are oonudered. Starting from the principle 
that the otjaot of all lava is the total h^^- 



nesi of the community, Bentham observee i 
'All punishment is misebiaf; all punish' 
ment in itaelf is evil. Upon the vrinciplo 
of utility, if it ought at Jl to be admitted, 
it ought only to oe admitted so far as it 
promises to exclude tome greater eviL' To 
,pply this to law, to distinguish casee tat- 
□eet for punishment, to preserve a propor- 
tion between punishment and offences, to 
classify the latter, to determine the fieldt of 
Athics and jurisprudsnce, is the object of the 
teat of this treatise (^Colitcttd If or/a, vol. L> 
In Aogust 1786 Bentham quitted England 
in order to visit his brother Samuel, who 
then labouring to carry out Prinoe Po< 
temkin'a projecta for transplanting Eiwlish 
industries to ^^tiite Russia, Bentham Uved 
at Zadobraa, near Crichoff, with his younger 
brother Samuel [q. v.], who was in the ser- 
vice of the Russian government. He carried 
on hie studies in jurisprudence, and he sent 
home, in the form of lettera to a friend, Mr. 
Wilson, his cdebrated ' Defence of Usury,' 
in which he established the principle, then 
novel, that no man of ripe years, of aound 
mind, acting freely and with his eyes open, 
ought to be hindered, with a view to his 
advantage, from making anch bargain in the 
way of obtaining money as he thinlu fit. 
He also sent to £mgland a seriea of letters on 
an inspection hoiise or ' Panopticon,' which 
his brother had planned for the superviaioa 
of industiy, and which Bentham thought 
would be of priceless value if employed in 
loison discipline. About the panopticon 
Bentham wrote volumes. It was for years 
his greatest concern. He corresponded with 
many of the statesmen of his tune on the 
subject, and sought to interest all his Mends 
in its success. It led him to investigate the 
whole subject of prison discipline and m^ 
nagement, to which Howards labours had 
first directed general attention. In his many 
lettera and tracts on the subject and in hia 
' Principles of Penal Law ' will be found the 
germs tn most modem refome in regard to 
the treatment of criminala. Bentham, who 
was very sanguine as to the good effects of 
the panopticon, thns begins one of his tracts 
on the subject : ' Motals reformed, health 
preserved, industry invigorated, instruction 
difiiued, public burdens lightened, economy 
teatad as it were upon a rock, the Gordian 
knot of the poor laws not cut but untied, all 
l^asimple idea in architecture,' The build- 
ing which was to work these wonders was to 
be circular, with cells on every story of the 
circumference. In the centre there was a 
lodge for the inspector, who would be able 
to see all the prisoners without being hinudf 
aeeo, aad who could pve directiona without 
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beliiigoblig«d to quit his post. A contnctor 
vu to undertake the keep of the prisoaers 
*t a certain aain pef head, reserving to 
himself all profits aeriTed from their 1^ 
bour. The manager was to be bound to in- 
sure the lives of all who were entrusted to 
him ; that is, he wac to be obliged to pay a 
sum for sveij one beyond a certain aTerage 
lost to tlie prison bf death or br escaping. 
The scheme met with considerable favour. 
The S4 of George m c &1 provided for the 
acquiring of sites of penitentiarr hooses ; and 
land at MiUbank was couverea to Bentham 
as trustee forthepurpoeesof theaet. 2,0OM. 
were granted to him to enable him to make 
the necesearj preparations for taking charge 
of a large number of eouTicts. The scheme 
did not in the mun prosper, and its failure 
was a source of bitter disappointment to him. 
It failed, as Bentham beUeved, mainlj- bj 
reason of the king's dislike to him. The eon- 
tract with Bentham was broken off, and ia 
1813 23,00(U. were awarded to Bentham as 
compensation for expenses which he had in- 
curmd (r>2 Geo. Ill, c 44). In defence of 
his scheme Bentham wrote a volume, onlv 
part of which has been printed, entitled 
* History of the War between Jeremy Bent> 
ham and Qeom the Third, by one of the 
belligerents.' Though the panopticon never 
realised Bentham's hopes, he must always be 
re^^arded as one of the great reformers of 
pnsouB, and an eminent successor to Howard. 
In 1793 his father died, and he came into 
■ considerable fortune. In that ^ear he 
wrote ■ Truth e. Ashhurst,' an incisive cri- 
ticism oi the constitutional doctrines which 
Hr. Justice Aihhurst had laid down to the 
f(rand jury of Middlesex, and which were 
intended to set them on their guard against 
the French revolution. The pamphlet was, 
for reasons of prudence, not pubFiahed at a 
time when it waa dangerous to speak of re- 
fflhns; and it did not see the light untU 1823. 
In 1796 were published two remarkable 
pamfdilets : ' A Ptoteit against I«w Taxes,' 
showing the peculiar nuschievonsness of all 
imposts whicn ^mvste the expense of ap- 
peals to justice; u^ 'Supjdywitluut Burden, 
or Escheat vice Taxation, bun^ a prmKMal for 
a saving of taxes by tu eicteuaioii of the Uw 
of escheat, including strictures on the taxes 
on collateral succesdon comprised in the 
budget of 7 Dec 1795.' No better example 
of the thoroughness of Bentham's mode of 
discussing political problems, of his ingo- 
nui^andhisclaamesSjConld IM named than 
the latter pamphlet. Though extending to 
only a fbw pages, the two pamphlets were 
tibJe results <» mudi labour and thought. In 
tlie Bentham MSS., preserved at University 



Oollege, is a vast mass of nnpubliahed m^ 
terials, including a draft letter to Mintbeaa 
witli respect to escheat and the beat modo 
of collecting this new source of supi^y. 

Bentham- was at one time desiroua of an- 
tvring parliament, and Dr. Bowring pnb- 
liahes extracts from sketches of imaginanr 
addresses to electors which the former^wiu 
his usual forethought, had prepared. Ilien 
is also extant a curious letter, written in 
August 1790, in which Bentham, with mnch 
ingenuity and at enormous length, takes 
Lord Shelbnme to task for not fiJfilling ex- 
pectations which he had raised of ninninatiiig 
Bentham (or a pocket borough, Calne or 
Wycombe. Lord Shelbume answered Bent- 
ham with much good temper, and told him 
that he had never made such an offer not 
intended to make it. Few man would have 
written in the quemlous, haughty atmin 
of Bentham's first letter ; still fewer would 
have written his reply. His anger had diad 
out; he saw the absurdity of hia oondnot, 
and he began his apology, written almost in 
atone of DuSoonery, in these words: 'Uy 
dear, dear lord, since you will neither be sntH 
dued nor terrified, will yon be embraced t 
... It was using ma very ilL that it waa, 
) get upon stilts as yon did, and reaoln 



not to get angiy with a 

I had taken to make you i 
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been angry, let me tell you, with people ta 
little WortD it before now.' Availing hmadf 
of hia privileges as a French dtisen, a titlo 
Gou&rred upon him on the motion of Us 
friend Brissot in 1793 by the National As- 
sembly, he addressed in 1793 to the Naticuul 
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ihlet entitled ' Emanc^ 



your Colonies^ (iv. 407). This e: . 
of Bentham's deepest convictions. He w 
pOTSUaded that cobnies were of little or no 
utility to their mother country (see Hfimmif 
^PoUliad Eoononuf and Fiaumtinm o/ JVn* 
&nUk Waiet). 

It is difficult to follow in exact chrono- 
logical order Bentham's labours, owing to his 
haiut of carrying on at the same time several 
nndertakingB, and of not publishing hia woib 
until long aftar thej wen written. It ia, 
however, clear, that from 1790 to 1800 wu 
one of the most fruitful periods of hia liEt: 
between these dates were oompoaed many of 
the works by which he is best known, in 
1797-8 he turned his att«ntion tothede&cts 
of the poor laws, which were then in so 1^ 
mentable a condition that they seemed IthelT 
to involve the country in ruin. Foolish, ilt- 
advised schemes were in favour; even respoi^ 
sible statesmen proposed to mend matters by 
leavening the existing taw with fresh abaur- 
ditiea. In a bill submitted to parliament 
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Ktt had actnally propoMd that ieap«ctable 
MttpenihouldbaBupplied with com. Bent- 
haiii ma almart alone in twein^ elvarlT what 
wara the chief enla, aad he anticipatM many 
of the principlea which were embodied in the 
poor law of 1834. He deaired the rigid ap- 

Sation of the tabouf test, add he strove to 
away with the wasteful anomalies of the 
eettlemeut eyatem. Hou^ many of the de> 
twb of bie schema— and Bentham as usual 
deaoended to details, even deciding of what 
material the paupers' beds wefe to be made — 
muat he pmnounoed impracticable, his ideas 
as to the treatment of paupers are marvellous, 
considering the time when they Were pro- 
pounded, and tjie dangenius nonsense wEIdi 
was in fashion amons his contemporaries. 
Poor-law reform was bv no means the onlv 
subject which occupied him at this period. 
About 1798 he was bu^ scheming and writ- 
ing on a multitude of other topic8-~e.g. a 
project for the issue of government annuity 
uolea, as to which he had much corre^n- 
denoe with Sir Qeorge Rose and Hr. Van* 
uttart. 

Two important events may here be meiw 
tioned. At Bowood Bentham became ao- 
quainted with Dumont, an able, enlightened 
citiien of Geneva, whence political troubles 
had driven him. RomiUy had sent some of 
Bantbam's manuscripts to Dumout. Greatly 
inpreesad by thMrOTigiiiBlity,DumoQt offered 
to edit them. The oner was accepted. The 
■aoM servim was rendered, with patience and 
intelligence, in regard to other manuscripts, 
and for many years he acted as a sort of 
official interpreter between the great jurist 
and the world at large. Dumont was much 
more than an editor or populariser; he placed 
other gifts at Bentham'a disposal besides a 
dear style and a turn for happy illustration. 
Out of the chaos of manuscript confided to 
him — parts of the subject wholly omitted. 
parte oelectively treated, others expounded 
vrith embarraaaing redundancy — he composed 
a Indd narrative. Above Duioont's literary 

g'fts, thongh great, was his enthusiasm for 
intham, who was to him a law. This sub- 
miswOD of a really superior mind had scarcely 
any bounda ; hi* approTal of the teaching of 
others was expressed in the saying : ' (Jest 
eonvainquant, c'eet la v^ritfi meme, c'est 
preeqne Dentfaami<]ue ' (^Notux nierokgiqve 
tur Ihtmimt, by Sismondi). Bentham was 
aanatad in a similar manner by a number of 
aUe auxiliaries. One of his best known and 
most brilliant works, that on fallacies, 

T a * Mend.' The same service was 
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I in the habit of recurring for 



more than diirty yean. - < The consequence/ 
writes the editor, Hr. Doane, ' was* an im- 
mense mass of mannscript on this sntjed^ 
extending to several thousands of pagw, Waa 
found at his decesM. Very many of th« 
chapters were written over and uter anin^ 
each of them varying in aome particiUara, 
and all of them Were in a more or leaa unr- 
finished state.' His volnminoua papers on 
logic were handed over to his nephenv, Oeoi^ 
Bentham [q. v.], to be reduoed to order and 
to be amplified. One of J. S. Hill's mr- 
liest literary undertakings Was the editing, 
that is, to a large extent the m-trrititw, of 
Bentham's papers on judicial evidence, which 
hadbeencompoaed at variooB times flmn 1808 
to 1812. Ur.HiU has des(»ibed in hia< Au- 
tobiography ' (4th edit. p. 1 13) the nature of 
his task. He had to take libertiea with ths 
manuscript far in eZoess of those which an 
editor permits himself. 'Mr. Bentham had ba- 
gun this treatise three times at considerable 
intervals, each time inadifferentmanner,and 
each time without reference to the preceding : 
two of the three times he had given over 
nearly the whole subject. These t&eamasaea 
of manuscript it was my duty to condense 
into a single treatise ; adopting the one last 



completely soperseded. I had also to unroll 
Such of Hr. Bentiiaffl's Involved and paren- 
thetical santMicea aa aeemed to overpass by 
their oomnleuty the meaaiUe of what' readera 
were likelr to take the pains to understand.' 
Hr. HUI also filled up gaps. He commented 
on a few of the oljectionable points d the 
English mlee of evidence which had escaped 
Bentham's attention, he replied to the re- 
viewers of Dumont's book, and he added re- 
marks on the theory of improbability (see 
Pr^faoe to edition in five rolnmes, 1S27). 
Those who desire to know the latitnde which 
Bentham permitted his discinks in manipotat- 
ing the materials committed to tbem, would 
do well to compare the manuscript handed to 
Mr, Qrote of a work on natural relipon with 
the printed book (BsAMOBAxr, Atab/a$ tf 
tA« influence qf Natural BeUmon, ^), and 
to studj Bentham's letter of instructions, 
containing directions as to the treatment of 
the manuscript ' in case of dotage, symptoms 
of which, if found,' he obeervea, ' you will 
not fail to inform me of, that upon the first 
opportunity I may grow youn^ and enter 
a new lease for my life ' (British Uuseum, 
Add. MS. 29806). 

It is not surprising that the exact share 
which Bentham had in some of the worin 
passing under his name is not cleat. Hav- 
ing not a particle of literary Tanity, be put 
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no Testmint cd the editon of his nunn- 
ccriptB, aal th^ did not hesitate to uae this 
liberty. ' Ha matariiilB,' writes Sir John 
Bownugin the preface to the aecond Toluma 
t>f ' Deoitf ology, ' out of which this volume 
baa been put together, are, for the most part, 
disjomteafTegmentt, written on small scraps 
of paper on the apor of the moment, at times 
removed ftom one another, and delivered into 
m; hand* without an arrangement of anj 
Bort.' The rhapeodical inacctvate style of 
the work and the loote character of the rea- 
BMung ate grouadi for doubting whether the 
'Deontnlogy 'always correctly states Bent- 
ham's meaning. 

In 1807 Bentham was led to study the 
subject of Scotch reform by a bill for amend- 
ing the constitution of the Scot4!h court of 
•esaion, which Lord Eldon had laid on the 
table of the House of Lords. In his letters 
which are addressed to Lord Orenville he 
criticised the shortcomings of the project, 
and he also developed his own views as to 
the best legal procedure, setting out for the 
first time cMsrly the advantages of what he 
termed the nat oral system of j ust ice as against 
the artificial 'fee-getting system.' Uis con- 
ception of a rroper system of procedure was 
one under which suitors should be brought 
without delay into the presence of a judge 
free to dispose of the matters in difierence 
without a jury. In 1809 he completed a 
criticism on the working of the EngRsh libel 
law, which was always the object of his 
aversion, and which more than once stood 
in the way of the free publication of his 
opinions. Its injustice had recently been 
made manifest in a series of prosecutions for 
libellinfttheDukeofYork. 'The book, which 
was entitled ' On the Art of Packing Special 
Juries,' contained many bitter reflections on 
the judges, and Romilly, who had read it in 
manuscript, warned him that Sir Vicary 
Oibbs, the attorney-general, would be sure 
to prosecute the author and the publisher. 
Bentham took his Mend's advice, and did 
not publish the pamphlet. Though printed, 
it was not openly sold for many years. 

In 1608 Bentham seems to have seriously 
cmitemplated going for the sake of his health 
to Hexica On the table-land of that coun- 
try he thought that he would escape en 
EngVsh winter, and find the climate which 
best suited him. Taking up this project with 
his usual ardour, be wrote at great length 
■bout it to Lord Holland, his cousin Mulford, 
and Francis Homer. With characteristic 
thoroughness he investigated the death-rate 
of the country, and considered what were to 
be the contents of his library, and whether 
it abould comprise 'Comyns-s 2)igest' and 



'Bacon's Abridgment.' He did not go t& 
Mexico, but he moved in 1814 fromTjon- 
don to Ford Abbey, near Chard — a beau- 
tiful stately mansion, built in the reign of 
Stephen, and once occupied by Frideanx, 
attorney-general of the Conunonwealth. 
Itomilly, who in 1817 TWted Bentham 
there, describes his friend aa living em grtmd 
tei^nair, 'We found him,' fiomilly adds, 
'passing his time, as he has always been 
passing it since I have known him, which ia 
BOW more than thirty years, closely apply- 
ing himself for aiz or eicht hours a dav m 
writing upon laws and le^slatioa, ana in 
composing his civil and cnminal codes, and 
spending the remaining hours of eveiy day 
in reading or taking exercise by way of fit- 
ting himself ior his labours, or, to use his 
own strangely invented phraseoIcKn', taking 
his ante-jentacular and poat-prandisl walks 
to prepare himself for his taak of codification.' 
Huch more than codification occujHed him 
nt Ford Abbey. There he wrote his ' Cbre*- 
tomathia,' a collection of papers in which the 
principles of the Bell and Lancaatrian sya- 
tems of education are applied to the higher 
branches of lenming. Bentham hoped much 
from these systems. He put a piece of his 
garden at the dispoaal of Mr. Francis Placa 
and other promoters of a school for this object, 
and he generously assisted it with his purse 
and by his pen. Perhsps the most novel 
feature of the 'Chrestomathia' was the promi- 
nence which it gave to science in ednealiiMi, 
and the novel daring with which the claims of 
Greek and Latin to the supreme place then 
assigned to them were attacked. At Ford 
Abbey, Bentham also wrote 'The ChuFcH 
of England and itu Catechism,' which was 
not published tiU 1817, and 'Not Pant but 
Christ.' Doubts have, indeed, been expressed 
whether Bentham wrote the latter, and ii 
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assisted Bentham, as is not improbable, the 
work was inspired, and in the main writteo, 
by the latter. It is the object of ' Not Paul 
hut Christ,' which, by its dialectical acut»- 
ness and its method, reminds one of ' Hona 
Pauline,' to prove that St. Paul had dis- 
torted the primitive Christianity of ChriaU 
In a copy ol the ' Church of England Cate- 
chism ' in the British Museum is preaervMl 
a correspondence with rraipect to ita publica- 
tion. Bentham's friends, particularly Ro- 
milly, strongly dissuaded him from pnbtiak- 
ing it, Romitly sent for him, and (aid: 
' Bentham, I am as sure as I am of my mx- 
iatence that if you publish this 7011 will ba 
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adjtene© tiat if you are prosecuted jou will 
1m convicted ; there ia KftTce a Mcrince that 



I will not make nther than that 70U should 
publiah.' For a tiiUe the book wm sold 
privately. Sabeequendy it was advertised 
•■ by an ' Oxford graduate ; ' and no proea- 
Cutiou having been instituted, it was pub- 
lished with Bentham'a name. 

In the following rear epoeaTed s pampb- 
lat, 'Swear not at all,' whica is an exposure 
«f the needleaaneaa and miSchierouBiLeas, as 
well an anti~christiao character, of the cere- 
BOBj of an oath. Bentham ezposed the 
hkimonlitT of oaths aa used in 'the two 
Church of England univenities, more espe- 
cially in the Universityof Oxford.' Thiswua 
•oe of those great strokes which Bentham 
ftom time to time struck at abuses; a whole 
aystem of Tub))i!>h .toppled over and fell to the 
ground nnder hia blows. 

When younft, Rentham was not a radical 
in politics. He hnd coma of a tory family, 
ana when at Oxford he was accustomed, he 
tells ns, to speak of Charlea I aa ' the Royal 
Martyr.' But hia ideas underwent a great 
change. He became convinced that under a 
democratic goreniment ' the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number was likely to 
he most advanced. As early aa 1809 he nad 
written a tract entitle 'AOatechismof Foi- 
Uamentary Reform, or Outline of a Plan ot 
Parliamentary Reform in the form of Ques- 
tiOD and Answer,' recommending the exdu- 
rion from the Houae of Commons of place 
men, annual elections, uniform electoral dis- 
tricts, the granting of the suffrage to all who 
paid a certoio amount of taxes, and secret 
voting (vol. iii. 539). It was not published 
until 1817 ; in fact, not a little of the manu- 
■cript has never been printed. Impressed 
hv the dangers to the security of English 
liDerties, he then issued it with an intro- 
duction, in which he pointed out that the 
mle remedy was democratic ascendency, and 
to bring about this parliamentary reform — 
t^t is, the establishment of virtual universal 



drafted a series of resolutions on the subject, 
which were moved in the Hoose of Com- 
mons in 1S18. James Mill, Burdett, Cart- 
wright, and many others co-operated with 
Bentham in this work; but several of the 
leading axticlea in the creed of philosophical 
radicauam are distinctly his orisinal work. 
He gave a great impetus to racLcalism by 
aiding in the establishment of the 'West- 
minatar Review ' in 1823. According to Sir 
John Bowring, who was its first editor, the 
fimds for this undertaking wen coatnlnited 



by BenUuun. He himself did not vrlto 
much for ita pagee ; apparently his sole con- 
tribution was an articte, or rather conimen- 
tory, on Mr. Humphrey's Real Property Code, 
which ajreteared m 1826. But he greatly 
influenoed prominent contrihutoia, mieh aa 
James and John Mill, Bowling, and Colonel 
Perronet Thompson. Inl823hBwentabroad 
to recruit liis health, and visited Paris, where 
he was well known by the French editions 
of hia works, and by reason of his fbrmer 
visits. He was received by his many friends 
with enthusiasm. ' On casually visitine one 
of the anpreme coorts, the whole body of 
advocates rose and paid him the highest 
marks of respect, and the court invited him 
to the seat of honour ' (Amtual Bujfn^/^ 
and Obituary, 1333, p. 329), 

It becomes increasingly difficult aa ire ap- 
proach the close of Bentham'a life to state 
the order of his labours. It was his habit 
to carry on simultaneously several ocon- 
patioDS, and to resume from time to time 
work which had been ahaodoned. His <xec- 
resDondence was immense, and it was c«r- 
riea on with the foremost of hia contempo- 
raries. He corresponded with Bolivar, the 
Emperor Alexander, Ixird Sidmouth, the 
Ihike of Wellington, and Quincy Adama 
about his favourite subject, codification. He 
Bent circulars to the governors of the various 
atates of the union as to public education. 
He WTot« often to O'Connetl and Brou^iam, 
his disciples, letters beginnino' 'Uy deaieat 
best boy, or ' Dan, dear child, about law r^ 
form. He was untiring and iiu;enious in 
seekiugto spread his prin^plea inieneveran 
opening presehted itselfl He endeavoured to 
enlist the Duke of Wellington in his scheme 
of taw reform, promising biwi a name greater 
than CTomwdrs if only he obeyed his direc- 
tions, and attacked tlie English judicature 
and procedure systems. And he laboured 
without care or thought of reward; when- 
the Emperor Alexander sent him a g7«cioua 
letter with a packet containing a ring, he sent 
i*' bock with t ne imperial seal tmtmiken (Paa- 
I low's Lift of Burr, 389). As an example of 
his readiness to avail himself of all openings 
for the entrance of his principles may be 
cited a still more remarkaole letter, hitherto 
unpublished, which was addressed by him 
in 1828 to Mehemet Ali. It begins: 'Voua 
Stes au nombre des omements les plus bril- 
lants du si^le present, reste i, couvrir de 1a 

glendeur de votre nom les sidcles futurs. 
H>utei: je vols vons presenter lea moysna 
d'fitablir cetta permanence, et les seula 
moyens.' He urges Mehemet Ali to riva 
ElBTpt a constitution, and to declare him- 
aeu mdependent of the Porte. He ofiha to 
t2 
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educate in his own hoase Mehemet Ali'i in- 
tended BuccMMT, and ha makea some sugges- 
tions u to his education, mental and moral, 
which scarcelj bear being printed (Burton 
Chlhctim MSiS., British Muwum). 

In)829 apjieared bis 'Petition for Justice,' 
written in hia moat Tigorous stjle. In 1830 
he published tetters on the sale of public 
offices, a practice which, for tstj insufficient 
reasonS) he thought l^lj to be adTsn- 
tageoui. Il« was then, as may be seen from 
his letters, boaj with the subject of the codi- 
fication of international law ; but on this, 
though one of the permanent ol^ects and 
inter«ets of his lifb, he left no finished trea- 
tise. 1b 1831 he was engaged in speculations 
as to the ftrt of framing laws which are pre- 
eerred in his 'Fannomial Fragments.' He 
was also active in fbrmincr a parliamentary 
candidate societj, and in lurtbering the re- 
turn to parliament of Kammohun Ro;, a 
Hindoo. The acceptance of the Cortes of 
Portugal of an offer to prepare a code en- 
coura^d him to print hia ' Codification Pro- 
posal'^ addreaaed to all nations. In 1823 
appeared lus ' Leading Principles of a Con- 
stitutional Code for anvState'(ii. 207); and 
in 1827 waa printed tne first volume of his 
* Constitutional Code,' in some respects the 
most strikingof hisworka. Another volume 
was printed in 1830, and he was engaged 
upon this work only s few days before nia 
death. To the last he was indefatigable in 
his labours and parsimonious of hu time, 
su^ring few persona to viut him, rarely 
dii^ng out, making it a pcnnt to compose so 
much a day, and ordering his lib as if con- 
•cioQS that ne owed it to humaiuty to do as 
much OS he could befifre he died. He hated 
idle intruders. In a letter to OXkinnell 
written in 1828, which describes his life at 
the Hermitage at Queen Square, he states 
tMt he never saw an^ on« except at seven 
o'clock dinner. In hia old age one guest 
only was admitted, but in other ^ears the 
dinners at the Hermitagewere brilliant. Ht. 
Bush, the American minister, describes a din- 
ner-party at which James Hill, Brougham, 
I}umont,and Romilly were present, and adds; 
' Hr. Bentham did not talk much. He had a 
benevolence of manner suited to the philan- 
thropyof hismind. He seemed to be thinking 
only of the convenience and pleasure of hia 
guests ' (Butdtnee at the Oiiirt nf Londat, 
SOgV All who knew him well felt afiection 
for nim ; his failings were obvious and un- 
important. One of hia amanuenaea, Hr. 
CoUs, has indeed left, under the title of 
' UtiUtarianiam Unmasked,' a ^cture drawn 
1>v no friendly hand. Yet the most serious 
blemiahea are the sagcTs love of pruae, his 



Cference for home-brewed ale to w 
custom of having of a morning on tho 
table of his workshop a canister of hot wpmtA 
ginger nuts and a cup of strong ccffw. Hii 
featurea in old age, which are rendend 
familiar by I^ckeragUl's excdlent portrait 
bespoke serenity, benevolence, and conacuxw 
power; and Aaron Burr, who knew him m 
1818, expressed only a common impreoMoa 
when he said, 'It was impossible to conoeiv* 
a physiognomy more strongly marked with 
infrenuouanesB and philanthropy* (PAXTOR^ 
L^«, 171). A sketch of him as he appeand 
in old age will serve tA complete the pictue; 
' His apparel hung loosely abont him, and con* 
aisted chiefiy of a grey coat, light breeehe% 
and white woollen stockings, huigiiw tooael^ 
about his legs ; whilst his venerable locks, 
which floated over the collar and down hta 
back, were surmounted by a straw hat of 
most grotesque and indescribable shape, 
communicating to his appearance a stroi^ 
contrast to the quietude and sobriety of hia 
general aspect. He wended round tlie walka 
of his garden at a pace somewhat fiuterthan 
a walk, but not so quick as a trot ' {Annnat 
BtMrapky and Obituary, 1833, p, 38S), 

lliougn weakly and dwarfish in boyhood, 
Bentham was healthy and robust in man- 
hood and old age. He posseased an unfailing 
flow of high spirits ; be was, as Hr. John 
Stuart Hill remarks, ' a boy to the last.' At 
the a^ of eighth-two he wrote to his friend 
Admiral Uordoinoff: 't am alive; though 
turned (tf eifi^hty, still in good health and 
spirits, codifying like any dragon.' Tbweisn 
story that during his last illness he askad his 
doctor to tell him if there was any proopeet 
of recovery. On being infiirmed that tnera 
was none, be replied serenely, ' Verr wdl, 
be it so ; then minimise pain. He died Mi 
6 June 1832. He left his body to be dis- 
sected. I^ waa done; clothed in Bent- 
ham's usual attire, his skeleton is kept m 
University Collwe. All this vras not the r^ 
ault of a MMing freak or affectation of singit- 
larity. He had meditated mndi on tlie nasi 
of tlie dead to thelivWj and on conunft of 
age be had disposed of bis body WwUl uat 
it might be dissected for the ben^t of main 
kind. In the Bridah Museum there is k 
copy of an unpublished work of which onlf 
twenty or thirty copies were printed. It la 
entitled, ' Auto-Icon, or the Uses irf the Dead 
to the Living. A fragment from the MSS> 
of Jeremy Bentham.' He arranged the in*- 
teriala in December 1831, but he added pas- 
sages ss late as Hay 1832. It« object wests, 
show how, if embalmed, eveiy man might 
be his own statue. A sample of this exlift* 
vagansa will anfflce. 'If « comitiy gwiili 
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■m hftTe nnra of treea leading to lus 
d veiling, tlie antiMccmB of liis fiunily mif lit 
tlttButt with tha tnac; eml Tuniali 
wonld protect tbe bco Aran tto tfieoto of 



Tbebookaaud , 
mOBtioBed are eridenoa of k tiiigalarlj mctive 
Mid lAboriona liA. Tat thqr ue but a aioall 
part of hia pnbliahed warkM, The edition ot 
Ilia woriu odiled b; Sir John Bowring ia 
eontained is Bine Tolnmea, and j«( aOTOnl 
mwka an omitted from thi* oolketion. 
Hia eomapondenoa— much ot whidi ia un- 
pnbliobed— muld nm toman; Tolnmea, and 
a vaat amount of mamiecripta. eliicdj drafta 
of the aame work, each neir dnft compoaed 
irithoiit referanoe to the laat, have navar aeoi 
tbe light. Owing to the almoat ineaperable 
difficiutiea in daciphoing Bentham'a hand- 
writing in later Teara, much of it haa perhtqia 
nerer Dean read. In the library of Uni- 
veraity Colle^ are pre a erred rerr many of 
hia manuacnptaf Mora than eigiiCy small 
irocAon bozea, neatly lettered, and many 
portfblioa are full of nuuiuecripte closely 
written in hia handwriting or that of hia 
amanusnaea ; there are laid away thonaands 
of pa^ never printed. Many of them ue 
nnflniahed drafta, the aubatance of which 



elief that no small 
partof it aa much merita publication aa that 
giren to the mM, A atudy of the manu- 
acriptafiUa on* with amaiement at the laho- 
riona and exbanatiTe natnre of hia inveatiga- 
tiona. One box, Ibr instance, conteina a mast 
of mannaeripts aupplementaiy to the ' Reform 
Chteehiam,* and, among other nuuiiucripta, 
an answer, dated 19 Itby 1817, to ' an inti- 
natioD from Brougham througli Milt that in 
hia opinion democracy had a tendency to 
' war.' Another box ia filled with 
« materiab as te escheat, 
lubjecta treated by Bentham are Tenr 
varied. He sought to eampasa the whoU 
field of ethice, juriaprudeuce, logic, and 
political eoonomT, and to deal wiuipointe 
of detail aa well as principlea. To the 
last science hia contribationa are of small 
account. He did little more than apply, in 
Us strictures on the usury laws, with cour^^e 
and with happy illustrations, the prindplee 
•f free trade which had bean exponndea by 
Adam Smith. Hia specuUtiona on banking 
and currency Qluatnte the power thaae anl^ 
jecte have to lead astray eren a aingularly 
acnte mind. To logic, though the subject 
ef hia inquiry for many years, he made no 
very valuable contributionsj his ideas on 
that aubject, which relate chiefly to ezpo- 
•itioB and mathodj will be found in uis 
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brilliant refutation of popular political errora. 
Hia great work was in the field of jnria- 
fHudence and ethics, and hia influence on 
these sciences can scarcely be orer eetimated. 
His moat original and moat durable works 
relate to law. When he wrote his ' Frag- 
Oovemment,' all li^al and political 
- '- En^^and w — ' ■' -^'^ *'■" 
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theory of the social contract. Jurisprudence 
was another name for platitudes, ullacioua 
apologies for legal fictions, and an uncritical 
repehtUm of the commonplaces of Bomao 
lawyers about the Ju» Owttfum. To take an 
illustration from the literature on tbe euV 
ject of the law of succession, it was customary 
to justify the English law by reference to 
vagueanalwieaalKint the tendency of heavy 
bodies to 611; Bentham constructed the 
principlea of a rational law on considerations 
of what human affection and the good of so- 
ciety demanded {PrmeipUt qf the Cinl Code, 
partii.c. 8). The germa of all that Bentham 



of thought there begun, to hunt downfictiona, 
to carry on a war against vague phraseology, 
to ^)ply to all institutions— to law, educa- 
tion, and morals — the test of utility. As a 
law reformer ha was singularly sncceasful, 
' He found,' it has been said, ' tbJa philoaophr 
of law a chaoa, he left it a science ' (Hillv 
Di»ttrtatiotu). And his services did not 
consist merely in introducing into Jurispru- 
dence methods which have yielded remark- 
able results in physical science. To him an 
due la^ practical reforms. The amend* 
menu made since his time in the adminisn 
tntion of justice are, to a surprising extent, 
applications of the principles expounded in 
his ' Introduction to the I^inciples of Morala 
and Legislation.' In truth every law book, 
eveiy statute, the course of every action 
bear testimony to his influence. With ref^ 
ence to Bentham'a legal writings. Sir Jamev 
Stephen says that tluy '-have bad a ^grae 
of practical influence iqwn the legialatiMi of 
his own and varioM other countriea com- 
parable only to thoae of Adam Smith and 
nis socoessors upon ajammioa' {Bittory i^ 
U« Criminal Lam ^EngUatd, ii. 316). In 
an introdnctioD to hia wcvks written ia 
18S7, JohB Hill Bmtao nves a long list 
of reforms first advanced oy Bentiiam and 
adopted by the legislat«re. Some tA hia 
&vourite propoaala, sach aa vote b^ ballot, 
have been approved by parliament since that 
year ; and others, ancn as the eetablialunent 
of a proper ejatem ef puUie pmaecutois wad' 
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9 general re^tration of trsnaferg of real 
{iropertT, may yet be adopted. To Benthun 
moK than bdj other taw reformer we owe 
the aimplification of the forma of atatutea, 
the imjiulae.giTBn to the work of codifica- 
tion, aud the abolition, of arbitral? rules ei- 
cluding from the cogniaanoe of juriaa facta 
material for them to know. In a aeriea of 
statutes, one of which (3 & 4 Will. IV, a. 43) 



paMed a year after Beotham's death, the 
legislature approached step b^ step towarda 
his principle that no class of witneuea ahould 
be iDCOmiieteiit and no species of evidence 
excluded, but that evetj fact relevant to the 
inquiry should be admitted for what it is 
worth. The criminal law in particular bears 
many traces of bis influence. It was his 
good fortune to be aided hy zealous disciples 
of Treat ability. Brougham, Romilly, Homer, 
and Mackintosh were assistants in the work 
of l^al reform ; but the originating spirit 
was Bentham's, 

One of hie cbaracteristica as a reformer 
may be noted. His suggestions did not con- 
sist of the enunciating of abstract principles. 
He was rarely satisfied with solving a pro- 
hUm in general terms ; he delighted to follow 
out exhaustively all the detaus. His work 
on parliamentary tactics, for example, d( 
ecends to sncti mlnutite as the manner i 
which motions are to be made in the House 
of Commons. In his remarks on pauper 
management he insists that beds shall be 
mode -with straw, and that bookkeeping by 
double entry shall not be used, almost as 
empliatically as on any of the great prin- 
ciples of his licbeme. 

In the history of ethics Bentham stands 
out OS one of the ablest champions of utili- 
tarianism. He was not the first to propound 
this as the test of morality. Paley's work 
was written before Bentham's ' Introduction 
to Principiea of Morals and Legislation,' and 
he admits that he derived the idea of utility 
as the touchstone of morality bom Helvo- 
tius and Hume's essays. But he is original 
so iar as he expounded this theory opart mm 
theological accessaries, and drew boldly all 
the consequences of his theory, declaring 
that increase of happiness should be the sole 
object in view of tlie legislator and the 
moralist; that quantity ana intensity being 
equal, one pleasure was aa good as another ; 
and that, pleasure for pleasure, 'push pin 
wasworthasmucbaapaetry.' Utilitarianism 
might not be presented todaj' in the fashion 
in whicb Bentham described it; never has it 
perhaps been stated more logically, 

llisetylewas at first terse, clear, and even 
brilliant. Some of his earlier pages might 
rank with the masterpieces of Swill and Ad- 



ond hare got into ourrene^ ; for example^ 
' international,' ' codify,' ' minimise.' Othara 
were much too harsh and bftrbarons to ba 
ever adopted. The diffuseneas of his later 
writings IS in sluirp contrast with the con- 
ciseness of his style in * Escheat versus Tax- 
ation.' He spares the reader nothing ; ererj 
pam^et,no matter what the snl^ect,ispr»- 
cedea by a ritumi of his principles aa to 
eTOrything. Originally simple ana pnrey hit 
sentences became complex ; parenthetical 
matter was inserted anyhow; and he who 
had suirised so keenly the laboured, tedk- 
nical style of lawyers utA legialatoTa, as kept 
up for pnrposM of corruption, lived to exen^- 
pG^ the vary same (anlts. The style of a 
particular unwieldy statute of the time of 
Geoqie III ia periiape the nearest thing in 
literature to Bentham's latest manner. A 

Eiver fiiult is discernible. He acquired a 
Int of using violent language in atereo- 
t3'ped conventional fashion. Through many 
pages of bis later writings on law reform 
runs the fallacy that leg^ fictions are lie* 
and those who use them little better than 
liars ; that a bad system must be woiled lij 
wicked men ; and that law fees must be im- 
posed with the design of extortion. He 
greatly eia^erated the eaae of codifying, 
and the specimens which we have of his own 
style of £:^ing (e.g. parts of the Omttit»- 
ttojuU ChtU) do not bear out hia theory. 
He railed at English judses, such as Mans- 
field, for makine law, when in truth thea 
fault was that they made it too timidly. He- 
was dogmatic, and apt to be intolerant of 
opinions which were remote from his own, 
and which he had not taken the trouble t« 
understand ; those who difiered from him 
were claased aa eorruptionists, dupes, and 
knaves. He was, especially in later years, 
not sufficiently alive to the limitations of 
the efficacy of laws. In his works ia an 
The Influence of Time and Place 
(i. 186), written in 1782j 
practice he reasoned too often aa if a 
,ution good for Spain might, with a 
little change, be exported aa snitaUe ftr 
China. In the pecuIiaritieB of the laws or 
customs of societies remote from those of 
our own time he had little interest. ' The 
Mirror of Justice ' was to him not a valuable 
historical document, but merely ' one of the 
most trumperf hooks that ever was written ;* 
and thougn he gave much thought to the 
afTaira of India, thne is nothing to sfaow 
any cariosity as to ifs indiggionB Uwi and 
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euatoma. The ahortcomingi of Bentham do 
not veil hia tnnacendent eerricea. He loved 
truth. Ha iraa aingle-minded in ■oekina' it. 



ntilued. Perhns the flnal estimate of hii 
will not be difiuient from th«t which M: 
J. S. Hill haa ezpieaaed : ' Thera ia hardlj 
anything' in Bentham's philoeophj which u 
not tnw. Tho bttd part of hia writingi ic 
Ub Teaolnt« denial of all that he doea not 
•ec^ of all tmtha but thoae which he recog- 
niaea ' (Di$trtatioit*, I 366). 

The following ia a liat of moat of Bentham'a 
|iabliah«d wofks, claaaifiad in a manner sug- 
f^t«d in Von HoU'a ' Staatawiaaenachai^' 
iii. 607, where thwe ie a full, and on the 
whole accurate, aoconntofBentbam'aworks: 
1. ' Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legisl*tion,' priat«d 17S0, published 
1789; vd. i. of ' CoUected Works.' Aa to 
.Franeh, Qerman, and Spanish editions, see 
Von Hohl, 610. 2. ' A Table of the Springa 
of Action,' printed 1815, published 1817; 
• WorkB,'i.l9fi, 3. 'Deontolt^, or the Sci- 
ence of Moralitv,* arranged and edited by 
John Bowring, 1884 ; French, Oerman, and 
Spanish translations. It is doubtful bow far 
this work reprasenta Bentham'a thoiwhts. 
4. 'EssajODthelafluaaceofTimeandPlace 
in L^pslation,' i. 169. 5. ' Nomography, or 
the Art of Inditing Laws,' iii. 2S1. 6. '< Ea- 
aay on the Promulgation of Laws and the 
Beaaon thereof,' edited from the French of 
Domont and the original manuscripta, i. 155. 
7. 'Trutha. A»hhurst,'wTitteul792,printed 
1833, r. 231. 8. ' A General View of a Com- 
plete Codoj' iii. 156. 9. ' Pannomial Fra^ 
menta,' written at Tarious times, some of it 
uUte as 1B31, iii. 211. 10. 'Papera rela- 
tive to Codification and Public Instruction,' 
1817, IT. 461. 11. 'Codification Proposal 
addreasad to all Nations professing Liberal 
Opiniona,' 1822 ; Supplement, 1827, iv. 537. 
12, 'JiiaticeandCodincationPetitiana,'1829, 
T 636. IS, 'Equity Despatch Court Pro- 
poeal,' 183(^ iii. 399. 14. 'Summary View 
6faPUnof Judiciary,'1831,T.66. 15. 'The 
Bankruptcy Bill; Lord Brough&m Displayed,' 
1833, T. 649. 16. < Scotch Reform? 1808, 
T, 1- 17. ' Oripnal Draught of a Code for 
the Oigauieation of the Judicial Elstablish- 
inent in France,' printed 1790, iv. S86. 
18. 'Principles of Judicial Procedure,' written 



1602-27, ii. 1. 19, 'Indications respecting 
Lord Mdon, including History of the pending 
JudgM* Salar;-raiaing Bill,' 1826, v. 34£ 
20, ' An introductory View of the KatiouAte 
of Evidence,' vi. 1. 21. 'Rationale of Ju- 
dicial Evidence ^ecially applied to £ngliah 



22. ' The Elements of the Art of Fackiiw ai 
W^ed to Special Juries,' printed 1821. 
(SlHIHAL Law: S3, 'Principlaa of Penal 
Code,' i. 365 ; this ia the basis of Dumont'a 
work published in 1811, 'Traiti dea Peinea 
et dee Rteompensea.' 24, ' J. B, to his Fellow- 
atiiena on the Punishment of Death,' 1831, 
i.625. 26. 'Letters to Count Torreno on the' 
ptopoeed I'enal Code of the Spanish Cortea,' 
1821, printed 1823, viii. 487. 26. ' Obeeira- 
tiona on Mr. Secretary Peel's Speech intro< 
ducing his Police Magistrates' Salary-raising 
Bill,' 1825 ('The Pamphleteer'). 27. 'The 
King against Edmund and others ; the King 
against Sir Charles Wolsely and J. Harrison/ 
printedl820,T.289. 28. ' A ViewofthaHard 
Labour BiU/published 1778, iv,l. 29, 'Pan- 
opticon, a Seriee of Letters,' written 1787, 
flret appeared 1T91, It. 37. 30. ' Law as to 
Civil Rights ; a commentary on Humphroy'a 
Heal Prroerty Code, ' Westminster Review,' 
1826,v.S87. SI. 'APleafortheConstitu- 
tion,' 1803, iv. 249, 32. < OuUine of a Plan 
for a Oeneral Register of Real Property com- 
municated to R«il Property Commissioners,' 
printed in their Report, 1822, v. 418, Cos^ 
BtitctioiialLaw : 33. 'Principles of the Civil 
Code,'i,S97. 34. 'AFragment onChiTem- 
m^mt,' 1776,1.221. 36. 'A Book of Fallacies, 
edited by a Friend,' 1824 ; tlie banis of Du- 
mont's 'Traits dee Sopbismes Politiques,' ii. 
189. 86. 'Anarchical Fallacies,' li. 489. 
37. 'Leading Principles of a Constitutional 
Code for any State ' (' Pamphleteer'), 1823, ii. 
269. S8.'TheConBtitutionalCode,'1830,ii.l. 
89. 'Esea^ on Political Tactics, 'first published 
in 'Tactique des Assembliee Legislatives' 
(1816), ii.299. 40. ' Plan of PArliamentarj 
Reform,' 1817, iii. 433. 41. 'Radicalism 
not Dangerous,' written 1820-22, iii. 599. 
42. 'Hadical Reform Bill,' IBI9. 43. 'Far- 
liamenta^ Candidates' Catechism; (v a List 
proposed for Parliamentary Candidates,' 1831. 
44. ' J. B. to hia Fellow-Citisons of France 
on Houses of Peers and Senates,' 1830, iv. 
419. 46. < Draught of a New Plan for the 
Judicial Establishments in France,' 1790, iv. 
287. 46. 'Three Tracts relative toSpanisb 
andPortuguefieAfairs,'1821,viit.46&47.'On 
the Liberty of the Press,' 1821, p. 275. 
48. 'Securities against Misrule adapted to a 
Mahommedan State,' viii. 653: 49. 'The- 
Rationale of Reward,' first published l^ 
Dumont in 'Thfiorie dee Peines et des R^ 
compensee,' 1811 ; in English, 1826 ; ii. 189. 

60. 'Swear not at all,' printed 1813, pub- 
lished 1817, T. 187. CtTRRHNT POLITICS! 

61. ' Emancipate your Colonies,' 1830, iv. 
407. 62, 'T»cUaaPooE-LHfs,inFiencl^ 
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l9M.A.I>aquestiOT,'1802,Tiii.S69. 53.'Ob- 
■enruioiu OD the Poor HU introduced bv 
Hr. Pitt,' written 1767, publUhed 1828^ viii. 
440. 64. ' Officifil Aptitude maximised ; 
ExpenM minimised,' 1816, t. 263. 66. ' Prin- 
ciplea of lutematianal Law,' written 1787-9, 
ii. 636 (m« M. Njb in 'London Quuterlj 
Beview' for April 1886). Pouncu. Eco- 
xoMT: 66, 'A HuiukI of Political Eco- 
nomy,' iii. SI (thii wu »lso printed as part 
of 'Thtoria dee lUcompenaea,' Id note). 
67. 'Defence of Usunr,' puUislied 1816, 
written 1787, ill. 1. 68. ■ ObeeirationB on 
tlie Rettrictive and Frohibitoi; Commercial , 
.^atem,' 16:21, iii. 85. 6S. 'Letters toLord 
I^lham on Penal Coloniaation,' 1803, iv. ! 
173. 60. 'Supply without Burden,' printed 
1793, published 1796, 11. 686. 61. 'A Pro- 
teat afj^ainet Law Taxee,' printed 1793, pub- 
li8li«dl796,ii.67S. 62, 'Defence of Economy 
agaiaat Burke,' 1810-17 ; 'Defeuea of Eco- 
nomy ag«inatlio8e,'1810~ 17, written in April 
and Hay 1810 (see preface published in 
' Pamphleteer,' 1817), V. 278. 63. 'AFUn 
for the ConTunion of Stock into Note An- 
nuities,' writlea 1800, ilL 106. HiscsLLi- 
HEOca: 64. 'The Usdlnlneas of Chemlstiy. 
TtanaUtad from Bwgmw,' 1783. 66. 'A 
Fragment on Ontology,' written 1813, 1814, 
and 1621, viii. 21& 66. 'Esiay on Logic,* 
viii, 213. 67. 'Eaaaj on language,' riii. 
S95. 68. 'Fragment on Uniyeraaf Gram- 
mai/ yiii. 339. 69. ' Chieatomathia,' part i. 
1616, vol. L 1817 (see also 'Eaaai aur U 
Nomenclature et la Classification ; Ouvrage 
•xtniil du Chrestomathis par J. Bentham). 
70. ' Church of Knplandism and ita Catechism 
eiamined,' printed 1817, published 1818. 
71. ' Summarj View of a Work intituled 
"NotPaulbut Jesua." Bj Gamaliel Smith,' 
1821. 79. 'Xot Paul but Jeaua. Bj Ga- 
maliel Smith,' 1823. 78. 'The Book of 
Church Reform, containing the most essen- 
tial part of " Mr. B,'a Church of Englaudiam 
eumioed,"' 1881. 74, 'Mother Church of 
England relieved bf Bleedina', and extracted 
from B.'s Church of EnglantUam,' 1888. 

Hie following are Dumont's chief works 
liaaad on Bentham'a manuscripta ; 1. ' IVaiti 
de la L^slation Civile et Ptnale,' Paris, 
1603. 2. 'Tbfiorie des Feinea et dea Ri- 
cranpenses,' Londres, 1811. 8. 'Teetique 
des Assemblies Ugislatirea,' Genive, 1816. 
4. ' Traits dea Prenvea Judiclaiiea,' Paris, 
1A2S. 6. 'De rOganisation Judiciaire et 
Codification/ Paris, 1823. There are an 
edition published at Bniasebin]629iiitlme 
Tolumea; a Spanish translation in fourteen 
volumea; ano a Portugueae translation. 

[BownDg's Lifo io Tola. z. and zi. of Col- 
lM»ed Works; Saia'a lirca of James Hill and 
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J. 8. UiU; Uemob of the life of Sir SamMl 
Somiilj ; OioU's Pfiyat* Life ; Fartoa's Lifc of 
Aaxtm Bnrri Colla'i Utilitarianism Unmasked 
(1844); Annnal BtogTaphj and OLitiMT]>. 183S; 
CnnniDgham'lIiTea uf bnineot Eoglishman, yili. 
«33 ; there is a akMcb- almost a caricatnre— ef 
Bentham ia Parrj'i Last Dbjb oT Loid 67100 ; 
and in tha Edinbargb Beview (toI. lixTiii.) is a 
Taloabla article bj Uia lata Piofeaioi Emuon.] 

BENTHAH, JOSEPH (1S94 P'1671), 
divine, mutt, &mn his age at death (aeventy- 
seven in 1671), have Men bom in 1693-4. 
Ue is designated ' Joseph Bentham, maatev 
of arts and Treacher of God's word at 
Weekeley ' in Northamptonshire, in hia fliat 
book, entitled 'The Societie of the Saints, 
or a Treatise of Good-fellowea and their 
Good-fellowship: delivered in tlie Lectniv 
at Kettering in Northamptonshire, in Fon^ 
teene Sermons, with aome additiona,' 1638, 
"nuB wiae and wittj treatise is dedicated to 
varions Montaguea, ehildrm of Edward, 
Lord Montague of Bouf[faton, irbo had bem 
and still waa ' a bonntifiill patron ' to him. 
He had bean induced to publiah this book 
by Bolton and Estwick. A still more cha- 
racteristio book ia ' XapotfnXoyv, or Twa 
Breif^ but UedUl IVeatisee : the one tonclh* 
ing the Office and Quality of the MiniatiT 
of the Ooapell ; the other of the Nature ana 
Accidents of Hixt Dancing. In this later 
the Queationa which concern the lAwfiilneaaa 
or Expediency of Mixed Dandng are pn>- 
feaaedly hantUed and resolved,' 1667. In 
this he deacribea himaelf aa ' sometime rector 
of the chorch of Bronriiton in Northampton 
Shire, nowpaatODT of Neather Winchingham 
[Neather Wickenden in second title] in the 
oonnty of Bucks.' From the local regiaten 
it is found that, in agreement with this tille- 
piige, 'Josephus B^tham CI. Comp. mo 
Frunit.l4Jan.l6Sl,'atBroughtan, in tho 
interval between his two pubLcationa he had 
met with manytroobleaaa a royalist. Accord- 
ing to Bridgea's 'Northamptonshire' (ii. 86), 
' 'Thia oentleman [Bentham] was BetjueaterM 
by oroer of the parliament committee on 
18 July 1643, for hia loyalty, oonibrmitr, 
and exemplaiT life ; by which etoM, as the 
committee told him, he did more harm to 
God's cause than twenty other men, and 
should therefore fare the worse for it. Hia 
wife and five children were with himaelf 
turned out of doon, with this additional 
circumstance of inhumanity, that he waa 
not permitted to take a aingle peck of com 
out of his bam to make bread for hia family^ 
nor did his wife ever recover her fifths, thongb 
she several timea petitioned tlie commiltaa 
fortbem. HawasaucoMdedbjJdinBaielt^t. 
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who Mixed the com u^on the ground, ibovA 
he did not preicit tiU October, uid Mr. 
fientham bail paid the tazea to that harTMt.* 
Hie dedication of his 'Two Brelfe but U*e- 
iiill TreatisM ' to Thomas Trrin^ham of Nea- 
tberWickeiideii, connl}' of Hm-h mgli « mrihim, 
iufiMDa ua that It was to him be wm in- 
debted for a 'quiet haTen' in which altar his 
'bcHat«n>iu and teropettuoue stomu' he bad 
'cart anchor' since 24 Dec 1646; and where 
*bf the people's kindness,' and l^rinafaam'B 
especially, ha had ' oorofixtsblj^ and con- 
tmtedlj continued to the present in an byied 
honse,' and 'witbout cntTisK and often giving 
thanlu^ret without being burdensome.' 

The BeitorstioD restored Bentbam to his 
(dd parish of Bion^ton, he having been 
rnnstalled on 29 Sept. 1660. He died on 
16 April 1671, and on a stone within the 
altar-rails this inscription is still tii be read : 
' Bic jacet Josephus Bentham, Boltoni tarn 
artibns quam moribus successor, bonis operi- 
bu* diveaj febre attritus aorum sat plabide 
in D. obdonnivit 16 Apr. Ao. Dni. 1671, 
j£t. 77.' He left in bis will 4(M. ' to be an- 
nnallj distiibnted for ever [intcoeat onlj of 
course] amongst the poor on the ^>^PJ da^ 
ofhismtyestT^iestoration;' also to Weekelv 
' X* to be given yearlT i '' 
to such poor as should 
the S9th of Majr.' 

[Bridgei's Harthamptonsliire ; Bentliam's 
W<»fa; local traBtrehrt in hU livinp; leUw 
from Hr. John Wallia, EatUring.] A. B. Q. 

BENmUI, Sib SAMUEL (1767-1681), 
naval architect and engineer, was the yoongest 
•on of Jeremiah Bentham, an attomev of 
good repute, and brother of Jeremy Bent- 
bam [see BmrTHiif , JebemxI. He was bom 
on 11 Jan. 1767, and his mother having died 
■hortlv afterwards, his father married, in 1 766, 
the widow of the Rev. John Abbott. Samuel 
Buitham received his early education at West- 
minster, uid at the age of fourteen was apiiren- 
tieed to the roastei^hipwright of Woolwich 
Xtockyard.whom, a year or two later, be ac- 
companied to Chatham. He is described m 
an industrious student in both the theory and 
practice of his profession, and during a few 
months' stay in France in 1775 he perfected 
himself in uie French language. ^is inven- 
tive talent showed itself even during his ap- 
prenticeship in several small improvemente m 
the flltings of ships, which were favourably 
considered by the nav; board. In ]77o, 
when just out of his time, he was invited by 
Captain Macbride, then commanding the 
Bienfaissat, to accompany him on the sum- 
mer cruise of the Channel fleet, during which 
be bad an opportiuiity ot wttnessiog the 



battle of Ushaut on 27 July, as well as 
of anggeating some improvements in the 
steering gear, and in the fittinnof thegnns, 
which were carried ont under his personal su- 
perintendence. Being unable to procure anr 
suitable emplt^rnient at home, his friendj 
advised him to travel, with a view to study- 
ing ' the ship building and naval economy of 
ftmign powers.' Russia seemed to hold out 
the Ugheet indncemenls, and, famished with 
very strong tecMumendations to Sir Jamea 
Hartis, he arrived at St. Petenburg in May 
178a Fttnu St. Petenburg he travelled ovaf 
the greater part of Rusms, from Archangel 
to t& Crimea, and eastwards, through Kb^ia 
to the frontier of Otuna, examining mMS 
especially the mines and methods of woiUng 
metals, on which,onhisretunt to SL Peters- 
burg in October 1782, he present ed a report to 
the empress. Farly in Uie next year ha was 
offered ftom home a commissionership in the 
navy, which, however, he declined, partly 
because his prospects in Russia seemed nuwa 
advantageous, and principally, it would seem, 
because nis affections woe settled on ayottiw 
Russian lady of noble family. But the lady^ 
bther did not approve ot his daughter's 
mar^ii^ a foreigner, and, notwithstanding 
the mendly interest of the empress, Benl- 
ham's suit did not prosper. He was then 
glad toget away flvm St. FetersbuTg, andao- 
eepted the ofler of Potemkin to send him to 
Cnerson with the rank of lieutenant-coloneL 
He afterwards settled himself at Kritcbev< 
where the prince had a laise property, and 
where, though some hundreds of miles from 
the ses, on a small tributary of the Dnieper, 
he was desirous of establisuing a sbipbuihl- 
ing yard. The depth of water woiud not 
admit ships of more than 300 tons; larger 
vessels had to be sent down piecemeal, but, 
on the other hand, the abundanceandchesp- 
ness of materials, and the unrestricted power 
conferred on Bentham, permitted him to re- 
duce some of his ideal improvements to 
actual practice. ' I am at liberty,' he wrote 
to his bther on 18 July 1784, < to build any 
hind of ships, vessels, or boats, whether f^ 
war, trade, or pleasure ; and SO little am I 
confined in the mode of constructing them, 
that one day, in arguing with the jnince 
about some alterations in a frigate he pro- 
posed building, to make a p r es e nt of to 
the empress, he told me, by way of ending 
the discussion, that there might be twenty 
masts and one gun, if I pleased. Workmen 
and assistants I am to find where I eanfaud- 
on what terms I can.' 

Workmen, on any trams, were vary diffi- 
cult to And ; some country joiners, with m 
few sergeants from the array as overseon, « 
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Aaniah brUBfounder, an Engliali watcb- 
tnaker, and a German. Khoolniaater were all 
that he could obtain. In September 17S4 
hit military rank was mads aubBtaDtive, and 
he iru ^qipointed to the command of a 
battalion, tne men of which he partiallT 
bwufomiad into aailorB, ahipwrigota, and 
maohanic*. It was at this time, and in con- 
sequence of the very limited namhet of 
offlisera at hti dupoeal, that he first introduced 
the plan of ' central obeemtinn,' the woA- 
diopsall radiatingfrom hia own office. The 
'PuiOptMon,'wliichoccuTOed hie elder brother 
Jtaway for mauj ^ean [aee Bbrthax, Jb- 
SbmtL^wm a modification of thisplan. In 
1787 Bentham was oidraed to Cheraou, to 
direct the equipment of a flotilla intended to 
act asainat the Turka. Thia could scarcely 
he ouled a naval armament, conusting, as it 
did, chiefly of river bai^cs uid boats, none of 
which waa snppoaed capable of carrying any 
gnn larger than a three-pounder ; but by the 
abeence of the admiral, the boIh command, 
sdnunistratiTe and executive, fell to Bent- 
ham, and he wss thus able to give free 
Bcope ta his inreutive genius, and to intro- 
duce the most startling novelties into mari- 
time war. In defiance of all proiessional 
maxims he adopted and proved a system of ^ 
fitting guns without recoil, by which, and 
by strengthening the boats at his command, 
be enabled them to carry long S6-poundi 



IB really most formidable, though 
' the vessels which carried it were paltry, bo 
the Turks thought them, but Uw first en- 
counter in the Liman on 7 June 1786 showed 
them their mistake, and in an attack on a 
neater scale, ten days later, they w&cb do- 
nated with very heavy loss. Just at the 
iMt.moittait, M the enemy was approach- 
■i^, Beo^am was superseded from the com- 
BaadUn-chief by the cosmopolitan Prince of : 
Haaaau-Siejgen, nnder whom, however, he [ 
continued m command of the flotilla, whilst ' 
the Scotch adventurer, Paul Jones, com- 
manded a covering squadron of armed mer- 
chant shipe. Thrae last, however, had little 
share in the victory, which was achieved by 
.the flotilla alone. The effect of its laige guns, 
firing shell or carcasses for the first time in 
nav^waifWasalti^her unprecedented. No 
Ims than ten ships of the line were set on 
fire and blown up, one was sunk ; out of the 
eleven crews, numbering probably nearly 
11,000 men, about S,000 only were saTed. 
Bentham's services on this occasion were r^- 
warded with the military croas of St. Oeorge, 
the rank of brigadiei-general, and a sword 
of konouri He,WM shortly afterwards,, at 



his own request, appointed to a command in 
Siberia, where he applied himself to develops 
the resources of the country by opening up 
the navigation of the rivers, by explorations, 
and bv promoting trade with the neighbonp- 
ing China* 

In 1791 ha obtained leave of absence and 
revisited England, with the intention of 
speedily returning to his government. His 
return was, however, continually delayed, 
by the death of his father, h^ assisting his 
mother in fitting up a Panc^icon for the re- 
ception of 1,000 prisoners, and afterwarda 
again by business connected with TSOMoi 
patents, amongst which may be more espe- 
cially mentioned those for impregnating 
difierent aubatauee^ such as wood, me^t, of 
hides, in vacuo, wiiJ) salts, tannin, or other 
agents. Some correspondenoe with the ad- 
miralty in 1795, relative to the introduction 
of machinery into the dockyards, brought 
about a request that fae would visit ths 
yards, and make hie suggestions in a more 
exact and formal manner. This was the be- 
ginning of his official connection with the 
English admiralty, which shortly led to his 
resigning his appointments in Russia, and 
devoting his whole time and energy to hia 
countiys service. For the next eighteen 
years, a time in which the naval strengtli 
of England was developed in an extreme 
degree, the improvements in the machinery. 
In the piganisation and in the economy of 
the dockyards, as also in the build and the 
equipment of our ships, were largely — it 
might almost be said munly— due to the 
genius, the acuteness, and the buuneag 
talent of Bentham. To recount them 'at 
detail would be to relate the administrative 
history of that long war ; it will be sufficient 
to particularise the invention of the caisson- 
method of closing the entrance of docks or 
(^ambers, the invention of the steam dredg- 
ing machine, and the building and equipment 
ofsloopsofwarofthe Arrowcla«8(8eeJA>'~'- 



Naral Ilutorg (cd. 1860), i. abstract. No. 4, 
and p. 456, iii. 34), which, armed with non- 
recoH carronades of very large calibre, fought 
some of the moat remarkable actions during 
the war. 

It is well known that the maladnunistTai- 
tion of the dockyards had, towards the close 
of the century, reached a most perilous height. 
It was officially stated by the attorney-general 
in 1801 that the losses to the country werenot 
IessthBn500,OOOJ.perannum,aDd it was com- 
monly believed that they were more like four 
times that amount (Naval Chronielt, vi. 242, 
X. 63). Bentham considered that the remedy 
for this was to be found in administrative 
lefonp. Lord St. Vincent, the fiiat lord of 
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'the admiralty, 1801-4, took » mora lum- 
nuuy method, instituted ft long and searching 
mquirr, and succeeded in clearing "'"^^ ' 
neat deal of the mau of corruption. Bnt 
the odium which Bentliam incurred faj 
reason of his sugreeted reform* was almost 
aa great as that which fell on Lord St. Vin- 
.cent, and he had not the aame strength to 
'vitaatand it. Ha honestly endeavoured to 
aerve the conntrj, but to do so in his position 
.was to wage war aninat peculation and eor- 
mption, and in the Ic^ run his enemies were 
;too many lor him. Be had laid to Tucker, 
the first lord's secretary, that 'if they 
.punished inferiors, they ought to go further ; 
there was not a single officer at Plymouth 
or at the navy boara unimplii^ted ; but it 
looked as if they didn't like to go higher than 
dockyard officers.' No doubt Uie gist of this 
ConverMttion was known at tlie navy office, 
and the bitterness it naturally caused was 
enhanced by the issue of new and stringent 
regulations for enforcing close adherence to 
the terms of naval contracts. To these the 
nan board objected, and so drew down on 
itrclf the severe censure of the admiral tv ' for 
the Qwligence, &llacy, and fraud which bad 
perra&d and been fostered by the depart- 
ment under its direction.' 

In the summer of 1806 Bentham was sent 
on a mission to St. Pet«nibuiv, to arrange, 
u he was instructed, for the building there 
of several ships for the English government. 
It appeared, nowever, that the Russian go- 
vernment had no intention of giving any 
effective consent. The business waa long 
and tedious, and Bentham did not return 
to England till the autumn of 1807 ; when, 
on bis arrival, he was greeted with the intel- 
ligence that his office of inspector^^eral of 
aavy works waa abolished, and that he was 
to be appcnnted one of the conunissioiieni of 
Uw navy. His opinion bad been, sU along, 
that the mission to Russia was but the result 
of an intrigue few getting him out of the way ; 
and, whilst atill abroad, he had to written to 
Lord Spencer, adding : ' I was somewhat con- 
firmed m this suspicion by the expression of 
a man whose influence at the admiralty was 
very great, when, with a most cordial shake 
of the hand, it came out, as it were, nnawarea, 
" ' "for luapar^thongb be had the highest 
' - ■ - ' ■■ ■ '^g ^au]j 

at least 
e could be 

now hesitated about accepting the seat at 
tie navy board, and consented only on being 

X to do BO by his step-brother, the speaker 
tt. IndinduaHy, the other members of 
the. board were friendly enough, but they 



looked on him as a man likely toprove trouble 
some. Tronbleeome he undoubtedly waa. 
whilst during the next &va years he continued 
his agitation for improvement in the organi- 
sation of the dockyard. It was in 1810 that 
the deugn of extending the naval est^blisl^ 
ment at Sheemen came prominsntly into 
notice. Bentham waa entirely oppcaed to 
it. He maintained that Sheoness waa ut 
unanitable place, and urged the sopecior fit- 
neat of the lale of Oram ; and the lapse of 
time would seem to have proved that hia 
position was sound, for within these laat 

tears the admiralty have decided that Chat- 
am, not Sheemeas, is the proper site for our 
great eastern arsenal, and the Isle of Grain 
has been chosen as the station for an im- 
portant line of mercantile steamers. Of his 
detailed objections to the plan submitted hf 
Mr. Rennie, and accepted by the admiralty, 
it is impossible to speak here ; it is enough to 
say that hia own plan, sent in in Februaiy 
1812, was rejected, and that the controversy 
did not make the relations between him and 
his colleagues smoother than they had been. 
At the same time he was engagea in another 
controversy, also with Hr. Rennie, on the 
subject <n the Plymouth breakwater, and 
again Mr. Rennie was tlie successful com- 
petitor. On S Dec. 1812 Bentham was in- 
formed that his office was abolished, and it 
was at tha same time intimated to him that 
any claim be might make for compensation 
would be &vourably entertained. It waa 
finally arranged that he should receive ft 
pension equal to hia full pay of 1,600/. ft 

After the peace in 1814 he went with hia 
family to reside in France, and was at Toura 
during the hundred days' war of 1616. He 
afterwards settled in the neighbourhood of 
AngouUme, and did not return to England 
till 18^. He solaced himself during his 
retirement in preparing and arranging a 
number of papers on pn^ssional subjecta, 
includiuff much of his omcial correeponoence, 
some of which had appeared inpam^ilet 
form during his time of^active SMnoe or hn- 
mediately after his being shelved. Tbey 
were published in a eolleetive form in 1827, 
and it would appear to have been busineaa 
ocmnected with Uiem that brought him onca 
again to Loudon. His literary pursuits oc- 
cupied much of his time, but he was almoat 
neceeaarily brought into contact with the 
admiralt]r. Years had, however, assuaged 
tlte old jealousy, and he continued in fre- 
quent and amicable correspondence with thOi 
several departments of the navy till his death 
on 31 May 1831. 

Though known both privAtely and (diciftlly 
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•a Sir SuttiMl, thero ii bo Koconnl of bia 
bkving bem kniirfatod in England ; he oeemg 
to luTO aMomed, and to hare been tacitl;f 
mthomed to a«iiine, th« title, aa knight of 
the RuMian order of St. Oeoise, aftei hU 
preaenUtioit to the king in 1809. For nich 
ajsiungption the king's Banction was, of coune, 
■uffident, but its being granted in thii yray 
tnd on theae grounds remains, we belieTe, 
nnpMalleled in modem timee. In 1706 he 
maitied Uaiy Sophia, the eldest daughter of 
Ilr.QeoTgBFord7ce,bywhoin he had several 
flhildmL. Hia inie surriTsd ^™ nianv jean, 
ftnd died, at the age of ninety-time, 16 Hay 
1866. 

[Life of Brigad i wgtn wal Sir Skmad Bentham, 
XLS .Q.,farmBrl7lDS^Mtor of Kami Works, lst«l; 
m CompiiMoara' of hia Hqjeetj'i Nsty, with ths 
distinct dntj of Civil Arehitaet and Kogineer of 
tha VaiTi by hii vidov, H. 9. BaDtham, a. Bva, 
1862. liis is written mainly from Beotliani'i 
own joomsls and letters, and with a foil know- 
led^ and nndsntsnding of Beothsm's nndei- 



sblT 

by her jonngerdanghttr. Onpagexoft 
' ' ioD to this, then is a full nad <! 



dMailed list of 
the nnmiiroua pamphlets and magaiine articles 
of which, during hu long life, Bantfaain was the 
kntfaor ; as their interest is exdusiTsly tschnical, 
it is nn n c c wary here to rn>eat the list. Tbe 
Hemoii by W. ]1 Sargant (fWys of a Birming- 
ham Mannfactnrer, i. 3S6), with soma iotanst- 
ing criticisms, is, in the miun, an aletrsct and 
Mriew of Lady Bsntham'a life ; Bowring'i life 
of Jarraiy Bantban (collected works, rol. x.) 
■baps. Tii.~s.l J. K. L. 

BENTOAH, THOMAS (1613- lfi7e), 
bishop, was bom at Sberbum, Yorkshire, m 
1612-13. He was admitted perpetual fellow 
of Magdalen CoUege, Oxford, on 16 Not. 
1646, proceeded H.A. 1547, and 'about that 
time cud solely addict his mind to the atudj 
of theology and to the learning of the Hebrew 
tongue, in which last he was moat excellent, 
u in those of Greek and Latin.' On the 
ncoeauon of Mary he wae turned out of his 
fellowahip ' for bis forward and malapert leal 
■gainst the catholic reli^n in the time of 
^ward VI, by the visitors appointed by 
her to rwulate the nnivenity (Lift of 
JewtU, 167S). He retired to Zurich and 
■fUrwards to Basle, and became preachra to 
the exiles there, to whom he delivetedanex- 
poailion of the Acts of the Apostles. Being 
recalled by some of the brethreD, be was 
made saperintendent of them all in London, 
and continued among them ' in a timoroua 
eonditionfiirBonietime.' Heylin (Siw^ a/U« 
S^fitrmatum) says : ' Mr. Bentham continued 
minister of the proteetant congregation in 
Londiu till Qn««n timty died,' and that ' t^ 
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hnt were leeolved to aaSai whataoever could 
be laid on them rather than forfeit • good. 
conscience.' On Elisabeth's succesnon ha 
waa appointed bishop of Lichfield mnA Co- 
ventry after Dr. Ralph Bayne. This waa in 
1569, in lus fbrty-cixth year. In 1665 b» 
was created D.D. He waa in great fepiit« 
for leaming. He died at EccleeWl in Sta^ 
fordshire on 21 (not 19, as Willis says) Feb. 
157S, leaving a widow, Matilda. Kshop 
Bentham ia now mainly remembered as hav- 
ing translated Etekiel and Daniel (1668) ia 
the Bishops' Bible. The initials T. G. L. 
stand for Thomas, Coventry and lichfleld. 
On hia monumental tomb at Ecckehall, 
showing his own effigies and tlioae of hit 
wife and four children, ia still to be rwd this 
inscription: 
Hie jaeet in tomba Bantbamns episeopns ilia 
Doctor divinns Urgna pstiena pins slums. 
[Wood's AtheoM Oion. ed. BUss, ii. SlS-17; 
WUhs'a Cathedrals; Anderson'a and Eadie's 
Hist, of Bible; Tha Bishons' BiUe; La Nevs's 
Fssti, i. SM.] A. B. a. 

BENTINCE, Sib HENST JOHN 

WILLIAM (1796-1878), general, yonngost 
son of Major-general Jolm Charles Bentinck, 
b^ Jemima Helena, eldest danriiterof Frede- 
rick Ghristian Rynhart Ginkd, fifth earl of 
Athlone, was bom on 8 Sept. 1796, entered 
the Coldstream guards as an ensign 36 March 
1813, and became lieutenant'colonel of hia 
regiment 32 Aug. 1861. He left England 
with the guards 23 Feb. 1854, and com* 
manded that briKsJie during the T 



the battles of the Alma, Balaclava, an 
kennan (where he was wounded in the arm), 
the siege of Sebastopol, and in support of tba 
second division at the repulse of the sortie at 
26 Oct. He was appointed to the finirth di- 
vision after the fallor SirOeoiveCathcart, but 
was prevented bv a wound and ill-health frmn 
joining it until! June 1866; hecontinuedin 
command until 10 Oct. From II Oct. 1854 
until his death he was colonel of the 28th foot. 
He served as aide-de-camp to theqneen 1841- 
64, and was groom-in-waiting 1866-67. On 
his return &om the Crimea be was Great«d ft 
KC.B. 6 July 1866, and was promoted to tha 
rankofgeneralS Dec. 1807. Hia death took 

flaee at 36 Omavoior StreetfLondan,39 Sept. 
B78, and he was buried m Eensal Oreen 
Cemetery on 6 Oct, He married, 10 March 
1829, Reuira Antoinette, a dauf^er of Ad* 
mirat Sir James Hawkins Whitshed, Bart. 
[Army Idsta, &&] Q. C. B, 
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SEHTINCK, JOHN ALBERT (1737- 
1776), caplain, wu K member of the younger 
line of the house of BentLnck Hii fttheT, 
'William, Count BenCincIt, waa a jounffer boh 
of the lint Earl of Portland, and married the 
daughter of the laat Count of Aldenburg. 
John Albert, the second son of thisiaarriagt!, 
vae bora in 1737, and at an early age en- 
tered the British navy. In August 1752 he 
vas serving as a volunteer on board the 
Uenturion, in which vessel he visited Lisbon, 
but returned in the same jear to Lejden, 
where he remained for some time. In 1753 
lie was appointed midshipman to the Pen- 
lance, a mth-rate of 44 guns, commanded 
bv Captain Bonfo; (or Bonnefoy), and joined 
hia ship at Plymouth in June of that year 
to malte a vovage in the following July to 
Newfoundland. 

In 17SS Bentinck was present at an en- 
ngement in whicli the Bntiah captured the 
fVench Vessel Raiaonnable. In the same 
month he was appointed to the command of 
H.H. sloop Fly, and in that vessel took psrt 
later in the expedition under Lord Anson to 
cover the landing of Marlborough at St. Halo. 
Hewaa then for some time stationed with hia 
aloop off Emden, and while there he became 
involved in an nnfortuaate misundeialand- 
Ing, in the coune of which he took the ez- 



bowever, was cleared np, the accusations 
against Captain Angell which had prompted 
his arrest wen fully withdrawn, ana on 
17 Oct. 17&S Bentinck was promoted to be 
captain of the Dover frigate. In January 
I7fi9, being then still on board the Fly, he 



a the transport of troops to Eng- 
'*'•■'- ' klip hie 



d to ud 
land, and in March of that year took 
Beir eonunand. He did not remain long on 
the Dover, but was soon removed into the 
Niger tngate. In this vessel he was em- 
pk^ed in 1760 as a cruiser, and distinguitbed 
hiinself highly in an engagement with a 
French ahip of war of very superior weight 
and armament — the Biadem, of 74 guns. 
About a week after this action, in returning 
from Plymouth, wheni be had gone to repair 
damages, he fell in with and captured the 
Jason, a French privateer carrying 8 guns 
and 63 men. In the following November 
he eaptnred off Morlaix the French corvette 
^ireuve, earrvins 14 guns and ISe men. He 
lemained hi the Niger till the end of the war 
(1763). QnittingtneNigerontheconclusion 
of peace, he remained without a commission 
till 1766. In that year he was commissioned 
to the Draffon, of 74 guns, at Portsmouth, and 
retained Uat command for three years. In 
2770 he ma appointed successor to Captun 



Bohert Hughes in command of the Centaur. 
74 guna, a guardship at Portamouth, and held 
this, hia lut oommaad, for three yeara. H* 
died two years later on 23 Sept 177S. 

Bentinck had great ingenuity in mechani- 
cal pursuits, and effected many uaeM nantl> 
cal improvements, especially with regard to 
ships' pumps. He introduced su^ important 
additions and improvementa into the chain 
pump used on board ship as to have gained 
the credit of its invention. At the general 
election of 1761 he was elected to parDament 
for the town of Bye, one of the cinone porta, 
and retained his seat till the diasointion in 
1768. 

Bentinck was a count of the emjdre. Ha 
married in 1763 Benin, daughter of Baron 
de Serooeketken, and by her became the 
founder of a second English tine of Bentint^ 
He left asoOfWilliam, Count Bentinck (1764- 
1613), who mtered the navy, and rose to the 
rank of vic»-admiraL 

[Ma. eomspondsna of William, Count Bsa* 
tinek, Brit. Hns. Egerton, 17S7i Charnock'a 
Biomi^ia Navalis, vols. v. and vi. ; Gent Mag, 
1770 ; HonOeld's Sussex; BnrWs Pesnge.] 

BENHNOKj WILLIAH, Snt Eun. at 
PostuiTD (1649-1709), is generally stated 
to have been lK>m in 1649, but the Dutch 
historian, Oroen van Prinsterer, dates hia 
birth fonr years earlier. He was of a noble 
family, the son of Henry Bentinck, of Diepen- 
heim, in Ovei^rssel, and the nephew of a 

Eneral officer in the service of the Statee of 
olland. After being attached to the house- 
hold of William III, prince of Orange, as a 
page of honour, he was advanced to the post 
of gentleman of the prince's bedchamoer. 
In this capacity he, in 1670, accompanied . 
the prince on a visit to England, of which 
the main object was to secure the moneys 
due to William fttim King Charles II and 
his brother the Duke of '^irk. On this oc- 
casion Boitinck obtained bis earliest English 
honour, an Oxford dwree of D.C.L. (WOOD 
ap. OoLumi). In 1672 the Anglo-French 
war with the United Provincee heg»n, and 
they were still at war with France when, in 
1676, the Prince of Orange fell ill of the 
small-pox at the Hague. Sir WilliamTempIe 
in hia 'Memoirs from 1672 to 1679 ' relates, mi- 
dently at flrat hand, how Bentinck tended 
his maater dnring the sixteen nights and 
days through which the illness !as^ ; how 
it was only when the prince was fairly on 
the road towards recovery that his faithful 
companion asked leave to go home, and how 
there Bentinck immediately fell sick of tha 
same disease, and was in great extremity, 
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recorering just soon enough to attend kia 
muter into the field, where he wu ever 
next his person (Tbmplb's Works, toL 1750, 
i, 401). In Jnne 1677, when the peace con- 
ferences were slready opan at Kymwegen 
and a defensive alliance had been offered by 
England to the United Provinces, William 
sent Bentinck on a confidential mission to 
Charles II's court, with a view to u^^itiating 
ft marriage with the Princess Maiy, the elder 
daughterof theDuke of York. Tueweddinr 
was actually celebrated in November, and 
the peace was concluded in the next year. 
In 1683 Bentinck was aguu in England, to 
offer congratulations on the collapse of the 
Rye House plot ; but he was leas wannly 
received when early in the next reign, in 
16BG, he was once more sent across to ofier 
the prince's assistance ^inst the inTasion 
of the Duke of Monmouth, of which Amster- 
dam had been the starting-point. Soon he 
was actively engaged in the operations pre- 
ceding another invasion, which was to have 
a very dlHarent result. Among the pre- 
cautionary measures taken by William of 
Orange in 1688 before finally resolving upon 
his English expedition, none were more skil- 









Dorthem Oemuny, and more especially those 
with the heir presumptive of the possessions 
of the house of Oranfe, the young elector 
Frederick III of Branaenbuix. Immediately 
on his accession, April 1668, the elector, 
having resolved upon continuing the policy of 
his great father, received Bentmck at Berlin 
■ndarrivedatauunderstandingwithhim. In 
July Bentinck returned to Berlin, having pre- 
viously paid visits with a similar purpose at 
Casiej, at Hanover (here in vain), and at 
Celle; and in interviews with the Branden- 
burg minister, Fuchs, and others, arrange- 
ments were made for effectively covering the 
lower and the middle Rhine when the time 
should come (Bukket; Rikeh; the fullest 
details in Dkoisek, vol. iv. part i. 29 seqq.). 
As it draw nearer and the anxiety of the 
prince increased, ie freely commimicatod his 
cares to Bentinck in tetters, and a great 
sliare of the preparations of the last two 
months fell to the ^thfiil friend, the seriona 
illness of whose wife at the Hague ftunished 
him, as Burnet says, with 'a very just 
excuse' for his constant att«ndance there 
in the absence of the prince. Of couise, 
when the eipedition at last sailed, Bentinck 
was by bis master's side ^ his wife (who is 
passed over by Collins) died shortly after be 
liad quitted Holland (CLismrDOv's Diary, 
i Dec. 1688). It was Bentinck who at 
Burnet's request informed the prince, when 



at Windsor, of the untoward atfCaie ot 
King James, and advised him to give the 
necessary orders for insuring the personal 
ssfety oi the prisoner (Bdbitbt). In con- 
veraation with Clarendon Bentinck declared 
it the most wicked insinuation to assert that 
the prince was hankering after the crown; 
but when Hali&x had proposed that William 
should be king and Mary queen consort only, 
it seemed to Burnet, who himself stronffly 
ol^ected to the scheme, that the sugnetion 
was at heart approved by the princeis most 
intiniat« counsellor. 

A few day 8 before the coronation of WilUam 
and Uaiy well-earned rewards were bestowed 
with no sparing hand upon Bentinck, who waa 
created Baron Cirencester, Viscount Wood- 
stock, and Earl of Portland. About the same 
time he was appointed groom of the stole, 
first gentleman of the bedchamber, and a 
privy councillor. With these offices he aeema 
afterwards to have united that of snperin- 
tendent of the king's gardens (Lifttheix, iv. 
614). Rather later in the year, in Auguat, 
Luttrell (i. 588) records that Portland and 
Halifax, with three others, compoaed the king's 
cabinet council ; but of course the term is 
here em|^yed at the most in a half-technical 
sense. Portland soon obtsJned a regii 
of horse, which did good service at theB 

and elsewhere in Ireland, and in Flai 

(Macaulat and Lihtbell) ; he afterwards 
obtained the command of a regiment of 
Dutch guards, which he did not leaiga till 
1700 (Lttttbgix, iv. 686) ; and he appcAra 
to have held the rank of lieut«nant-genenl 
in the English army. But, though alw»s 
ready to serve in the field, he was mosttV, 
when not in attendance upon the Idn^^i 
person (he had a lodging in the palace at 
Kensington), engaged m tne diplomatic busi- 
ness, for which he seems both by training 
and by character to have been pi»«mineiitlT 
fitted. William m was always loth to ocm- 
fide the secrets of his foreign policy to Eng>- 
lish hands, and to the end M his life Portland 
was in such matters his moat trusted agent, 
Burnet says that the king's fiivonr at fiiat 
lay between Bentinck and Henty Sidney 
(sAerwards Earl of Bamney\ but the latter 
lacked the application which aistinguiahad die 
former. In the greatest aohierement, how^ 
ever, of William s foreign policy, in the ymt 
16S9, the conclusion of the gniid »lli»nwt 
treaty, not even Portland had a share. After 
' ' 1 August inspected at Cheater die 
ikii ■ ' ' ■ 

i.56>),hew 
to take part in the conferences of the minieten 
oftheatliee.. It wason this visit that when be 
presented himself to take his aeat as a nobia 
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of Holland among the eetatoi of the pro- 
vince, he was for a time hindered Irom 
(loiag 80 bf a protest on the part of the citj 
of Anuterdam, whose old jealoiuiy of the 
atadtholder had revived. Thiu it <ivb« at- 
tempted in his own country to place a atigma 
upon him aa an Engliah public aervaat and 
member of parliament, while in England hie 
influence waa already decried aa that of an 
alien. The diepiite, which waa fomented by 
French, intrigue, wag amicably settled by 
March 1690 <; Ranks; Vait Kampey, Gf 
tchiehteder HiederUuide, ii. 821-2 ; Luttrell, 
iL 1»-^). About the same time Portland 
waa engaged in further negotiationa with 
Bmndenburg, involving more aaaurancea as 
to the Orange inheritance, and ending in the 
conclusion, by Hay, of what wan in fact, 
though not in name, a Bubsidv-treaty (Dnor- 
BBjr, IV, 1,90-3; Klopp,v.242-S). Inlheee 
n^otiatione Portland had pointed out how 
much depended upon tbe succeas of the Irish 
campaign, on which he accompanied the king 
ID June, taking tbe place in tbe royal tra- 
TelUog-carnage of which Prince George of 
SeiutiBj'k waa ambitious. While tUey were 
abeent in Ireland Sir JEimea Montgomery 
hetieyed to the queen an abortive plot be- 
tween the Jacobites and presbyterian zealots 
in Scotland, which, according to Burnet, had 
been formed to some extent m reliance upon 
the jealousies between Portland and some of 
the English whig leaders. In.January 1691 
the king and bis faithful follower were on 
tliur way to Holland, whence they returned 
in OctoMr. On their way both to and fro 
they met with unpleaaant adventurea. The 
Attempt of the king to land in Holland 
during a thick sea log in an open boat in- 
votred him and his companions in aerioua 
dagger (Macauiax ; Luttsbll, ii. 166) 
Klofp, t. 226 Beoq., from the pilot's narra- 
tiv& ap. STLTirs). On his return he bod 
lan^d St H&igate and waa driving thence 
to Graveoend mien the wretched conveyance 
boke down and the king had a rather pre- 
etpitaiis bll, bemg thrown under Portland, 
but eMMped with a slight injury to the arm 
(Newsletter in Lord Denbigh's MSS., Hit- 
torioat MaMUteripU OommUtion, Sevtnth Jl«- 
port, 201a). The next year, 1692, waa ftill 
of perila of adifierent nature for William HI. 
Wnen, in January, Marlborough was eud- 
deiily diamiaaed from his offices^ bis friends 
declared that be had fallen a victim to the 
tnaehinations of Portland, whom he was 
known to dislike, and whom he bod described 
aa a wooden fellow (Macaclat). Bnt the 
cauae for William's anger or apprehenaion 
lay deeper. Rightly or wronily, James H 
b^ieved that a plot formed about this time 



to recall him by a pariiamentaiy vote after 
dismissing aU foreigners from council, army, 
and kingdom, was vustrated by the discovery 
of the scheme to Portland (Macfhhb80V. 
Orlffinal Papert, i, 440; cf. Kl^PP, vi. 27). 
The king went to Holland in March, and 
early in May Portland and Essex arrived in 
England with a squadron of Butch men-of- 



neeting the threatened FrencH 
invasion and for dealing with euppoeed trea- 
sonable designs at home. Portland's mission 
thus connects itself directly with the im- 
prisonment of Marlborough, and with the 
victory of La Hogue. In 1693, though Port- 
land aa usual accompanied the king mto the 
field, and was wounded 'in several placef 
but not mortal' at the battle of linden 
(19 July; BeeLiiTTKaLL,iii. 148),hewasaliio 
muchoccupied withdifBcuttiesathome, We 
find him settling a delicate matter with the 
Spanish ambassador, who had opened a Ro- 
man catholic chapel in lodgings unexpectedly 
taken by him at Whitehall, and a perstmu 
difficultjabautacIaimoftheDucheesofOraf- 
ton, which threatened to create a controversy 
betweenthetwo houses of parliament (News- 
letter in Denbigh MSS., But. MSS. £g>. 
vii. 219, 220). It was natural enongh that 
he should vote against tbe Place Bill, when 
inita first form it was iuat lost in the House 
of Lords in December 1692. The Triennial 
Bill having hereupon been brought in, Port- 
laud was sent to consult the oracle at Moor 
Park ; bnt, notwithstanding Temple's decided 
advice to the contrary, the king refused hia 
assent to the unwelcome act. After both 
measures had been reintroduced later in the 
year, and tbe Place Bill had been carried 
through both houses, the king's refusal, in 
January 1694, to assent to it, led to an all but 
nnanimous resolution <A the commons that 
those who had advised the crown on this oe- 
caaioa were public enemies. Tbe representa- 
tion addreased to the king, begging him not 
to pay heed to the secret speeches of private 
persons, was believed to point at Portland, 
for wlunxi the House of Commons entertained 
a persistent dislike (Klopp, vi. 282-3, on 
the authority of the imperii resident HofT- 
manu). This dislike waa manifested ■ 
aecond time, when it was hoped that among 
the diacloeures aa to illicit expenditure ex- 
pected fh>m Sir Thomas Cook, the cbaiman 
of the East India Company, to whom, in. 
1696, a conditional indemnity was granted 
for the purpoae, would be found corrupt 
dealings witA Portland. It onlv appeared, 
however, that 60,000/. had been o^red to him 
by the company, and after being lc»g piested 
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disnAiitlj rejected (Huuu- 
to liare bome himBelf coollf 



Ut). BeseemitoliarebimiehiniBelf CO0II7 
in th« matter, deeming it disagreeable, how- 
ever, ' to be eiptmed to auch ui accusation 
here, where corruption is too general ' (Ltx- 
ington Paper$, 61). To legitimate gains ))e 
showed no avergion, and he had been liberally 
endowed with estates by the grateful friend- 
ahip of the king. Dissatisfaction had already 
been felt at the alienation for the purpose of 
hereditary domains of the crown ; and when, 
in 1696, the king sought to make over to 
Portland, at a nominal rent, the lordships of 
Denbigh, Bromfleld, and Yales, which were 
va]ueaatmor6tlianiOO,OOOI.,andfonnedpart 
of the donuuns of the principality of Wales, 
prottfta arrived thence, and a unanimous 
kddrpsa was, in January 1696, passed in the 
House of Commons against the grant. Port- 
land hereupon begged tho king to withdraw 
it, which he did in a dignified message 
(Hacavut ; cf. CoLLim as to the estates 
included inthBgTant,andLUTTKBi.L,iii.563, 
as to the protests, who has a notice six 
months carrier (iiL 472) of the giant to Port^ 
laud by the king of the manor of Swnden, 
worth 2,000/. per annum, part of the Marquis 
of Powis's estate). ManT and substantialas 
were the farours accnmulated upon Portland 
hj the king, it cannot bo said that the tie be- 
tween them was mainly one of interest. He 
warmth of Portland's attachment showed 
itself in his sympathy with the king on the 
occasion of the death of Queen Hary (see 
his letter in Lextoffton Fttperi, 48) ; and he 
kgain proved it on the discovery, in February 
1696, of the •SMSsinaticm plot. After the 
plot had been revetiled to him, he carried 
the news to the king, with much difScnlty 
prevailed upon him to take the necessarypre- 
cautions, uid was pnsent vhea, on 21 Feb., 
Pendergnss disclosed the names of the 
diief eonspiraton to timt intended victim 

(U1€1UUT). 

During all these ^ear> Portland had con- 
tinued to take put in the king's campaigns, 
and to be of service to him as a confidential 
diplomatist. In the unevBntful campaign of 
1694 Portland with the Dutch mihtary dele- 
gate, Ihikvelt, was accosed of having in- 
fluenced William agunst ^ving battle ; 
in the same year this advice (if given) 
justified by his receiving indirect information 
that Louis XIV was not disinclined to peace 
(Kmpp, vi. 3S6-7, 869). He was privy to 
the negotiations on the subject with Vienna, 
of which the TCnyliali ministers were, ac- 
CDiding to bis wont, left nninfonned by King 
William (ib. vii. 29 seqq.). The war, how- 
ever, continued ; in June 1696 Portland 
Essex commanded in an actiixi agttiast > 



party of French who endeavo 



cept an English convoy of p 
T&BLL, iii. 502) ! and it was he who, in tin 
August following, after Villeroy had afaaa* 
doned the attempt to raise the si^e of Namoiv 
led Boufflers to snirendn the fortra 



and when the marshal marched out at the 
head of his trooDS, arrested him, with Dykvelt, 
by the king's oraer*--« strange prelude to their 
later more amicable intercourse (Micuruji 
LuttKbll ; AueTspeig's report Bp. Ku>pp, vii. 
106-7; tejittgton Ripen, 119^26). In Jnly 
1696 Portland Was sent to England from 
Flanden to nise money for the war; and 
though the financial pressure was great Ht was 
the time of the collapse of the fand Bank), 
tlie public spirit of the Bank of England sup- 
plied what was absolutely necesaaiy. Bat 
dime was much distress in the eomitr^aiid 
Louis XTV, after having detached the Dnka 
of Savoy from the grand alliance, was inclined 
for peace, and in a not nn&voarable^oaiti<» 
for negotiating it. - Peace was desired at 
Amsterdam as well as at Versullas, and if 
terms otherwise satisfactory could be oIk 
tained, including the recognition of King 
William by France, the secret article of the 
grand alliance as to the Austrian claims OH 
the Spanish succession most, for the present 
at least, be allowed to go to the wall. 

Such were, roughly speakim^he tustmo- 
Uons with which, in July 1KI7, Portland 
entered upon the informal negotil^ions with 
Marshal Boufflers ; the terms of the peace 
were ceremoniously discussed at Byiwyk. 
In the earlier pact of the year new bvouis 
had descended upon Portland at home: in 
FebnuuT he was svptwited, and in Hardt 
installed, a K.G.; ui the latter month ha 
took poesesuon (rf the lodge and place <it 
ranger of Windsor Park, worth IfiOOl. m 
year; in April the Earl of Clancar^s tof' 
jeited estate was granted to him; and ia 
June, when he was at Brussels indisposed, 
linted one of the geneius at 
loise {Ldttuu. it. '"* 
SOI, 2I5, 2S3). Though the < 
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1B6, 19S, 
mjoynent 
of some of these favoois was not heiMtMiad 
by the knowledge that fpltm and nonouia 
were at the same time being b e stow e d upoD 
one whom he was soon to regard aa a rival, 
yet Portland, when addreemng himself to the 
most important diplomatic Usk of his lil^ 
was justly rwarded as possesdng the fbll 
confidence of his master. To W^liam III 



and not to Portland belongs the resptmsilHUtT 
for the peace of Rysi^k, which accompliBhea 
so small a part of the king's political pro- 
gramme, and, following the example set by 
the emperor himself in 1696, left him and 
the Aiistrian claims on the Spanish suece^ 
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■mi in the lurch ; but which &t M avanta 
TUibly •rrasted the proffrese of Frmoe, and 
obliged her to recogiuae the regal righti of hsr 
moat Teeolut« opponent. The renl ^fficultv in 
the necotiationa laj in brmfcing Louis XIV, 
BOtwiUutending biis unwillingness to n-ith- 
dmw hia protection ftom James II, to an en- 
mgement eoneaminghim which would satis^ 
Vniliam III ; and this difficulty wu solved 
hr means of thegeneml clause M to the King 
tK England's enemies upon which Portland 
and Boufflera agreed. Their first interview, 
hdld on e Jul; 1697, at Bnikom near Hal 
(in the vicinity of Bnusels), with a lock of 
eeremomouiness forming " marked contrast 
to theproceedings at Ujiwyk, was succeeded 
hj five others ; and when, in October, Fort- 
l»id returned t« England, the ratificationft 
of the treaties of peace had been exchanged. 
Before his reCom n^^tiations had been begun 
through him with the court of Vienna for 
* ra-eatablishment of the grand alliance, but 
these overtures had been naturally received 
with coolneae. (A more detailect_ account 



] hj EUiTKB and Uacaclai aut 
rifeatedl]r mentioned bj L?ttbbll, ia given 
\>y Klopp, vii. 389 eeqq. See also the re- 
fueneea in the Bumnia--y of Stbpitsx'h cot- 
respMidenoe in Lord Macclesfield's M8S., 
Firtt Seport of the Butorical Maimacr^U 
Otmmunon, 35-4.) 

In Januanr 1698, onlr a few months after 
the accomplishment of his arduous task, 
Portland was sent as ambassador to Prance, 
the embassy thither of the Bulre of St. 
Albdns havmg been of a merely complimen- 
tary nature. Indisputably Portland was the 
most suitable parson for the poet, if only 
because no English statesman was hilly cog- 
aiaant like himself of the understanding upon 
which the recently concluded peace had been 
fonnded. When asked by_ Count Auerspe^ 
why he was sent, he explained that the kIr^ 
had in truth no one else to send (Klopf, viii, 
3-3); but there can at the same time be 
little doubt that though affection was still 
strong on the one side and. fidelity on the 
other, the relations between William and 
Portland had become uneasy, so that a tern- 
poraiT separation seemed expedient. Fort- 
uind had of late grown uncontrollably jealous 
of the favours and preferments granted to 
AnoTd van Keppel, now Earl of Albemarle, 
irtio since the year 1691 had been gradually 
acquiring the king's goodwill by qnalities 
which ware entirely foreign to Portland's 
balder and drier nature. ' They were,' says 
Burnet, ■ in all reepeeta men not only of 
differmr, but of opposite characters ; secr«cy 
end fldflity wers the only qualities in which 

T»L. IT. 



k could be said they did in any sort ■gr*e.'' 
In the quarrels which ensued the fault seema 
to have always lain with Portland, who now 
showed suUennees in addition to his usual 
bluntnesa in his demeanour towards the king, 
and even hinted at his desire to retire from 
court. Thus the Prench embassy offered a 
suitable temporary solution of the difficnlt}r ; 
but Portland bsid hardly set out on his 

1'oumey when be received a moat affeotionat* 
etter from the king, expreMing deep sonow 
for his &iaul's departure, and aaannng him 
that his feeling towards him was one which 
nothing hut death could alter (Haoaitlit). 
Portland's departure was delayed by a flre at 
Whitehall, but he arrived incognito at Paris 
on 30 Jan. 1698, and soon afterwards held his 
formal entry. Much attention was attracted 
by the unprecedented magnificence of bis 
embassy, to which Prior was attached as 
secretary, while Rapin the historian accom- 
panied It as preceptor to the ambassadors 
son, Lord Woodstock, a lively and promising 
child. (Por details as to the embassy sm 
Ldttkbll, vol. iv., and Micaitlat ; of young 
Lord Woodstock there is an amusing anec- 
dote in a newsletter in the Denbigh MSS.. 
given in the Sebtnth Report o/ tiia Hiitorieal 
ManiiKript* Cammunon, 199 d.) The per- 
sonal impression which he made in Franca 
was excellent, and contrasted strangely with 
his unpopularity in England ; but there were 
not wanting observers who, like St. Simon, 
bitterly commented on the king's welcoming, 
■comme une eepdce de divinit^,' the ambaa- 
sador of a prince whom he had so long treated 
with every kind of personal hatred and con- 
tempt. Portland himself, af^er his fint 
audience with Louis early in_ March, wrote 
that if the French king's hearing towards 
him vras insincere, it was a comedy play«d 
with wonderful skill, and that he rather inr 
clined to this view of it. His impreuion 
was further confirmed by the fact that, not- 
withstanding all the courtesies and distino- 
tions lavished upon him by th^ king, he was 
never able to obtain the honour of an inter- 
view with Madame de Maintenon. On tlis 
other hand, he enjoyed the advantage of 
much friendly intercourse with that exr 
tremely independent personage, the Duchem 
Elizabeth Charlotte of Orleans. In the se- 
rious business of his embassy Portland at 
first made but slow prc^res*. William III 
was not very well pleased tc find that his 
ambassador had, aa was psriiapa inevitable, 
begun his diplomatic operations by diKussittg 
the continued pr e e on ce of James II and his 
court at St. Germain. He had first protest«d 
with generous wannth against being exposed 
at Versailles to the preseuea of the Duke o( 
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Berwicli, whom he ww bound to regard m 
pnTT to the BB»M«in«tion plot amnst King 
William ; and he then reminded Boufflers ra 
their conversations in the Mevioua year u to 
the Bicluaion of James from France. He 
boldly repeated both demands to the king 
himself, out without auccesa, except that 
Louis requested the members of the court of 
St. Qeimain to abstain from coming to Ver- 
sailles when Ae Entrlish ambassador was ex- 
Cted there. Portland had therefore to fcU 
k upon the power of his government to 
rvftue re^yment of the jointure of James's 
queen. The negotiations which William had 
really at heart were those concerning the 
Spanish succession. This subject Portland 
approached in the first instance by an inter- 
Tiew with a retired French diplomatist of 
the name of Gourvillo ; after which Pom- 
ponne and Torcy were instructed by Louis to 
fcound Portland as to William's views. The 
negotiations which ensued were carried on 
with the greatest secrecy, Heinsiue alone, he- 
sides Portland, being entrusted by William 
with a knowledge of them,thou^ they were 
soon also carried on between William and the 
French ambassador TaUard at Kensington. 
When, in June, Portland returned to England, 
after having been treated to the last with 
tlw utmost distinction by Louis, who had 
marked out a rente home for him through 
the fortrsBea of French Flanders, and o^ 
dered even attention to be shown him there, 
the negotiations had alraady materially ad- 
vanced. France had virtually ceased to in- 
sist upon the occupation of the Spanish 
throne by a Bourbon prince, and England 
was prepared to see Fnnce compensated by 
some portion of the Spanish dominions for 
oonsenUu' to the succession of the Blectorst 
PrincB rfBavaria. (See, besides MiCiotAT 
and RahiB, Eupp, whose faller narrative ia 
largely based on aKiKSLor, with Hiptuit 
and the Mtmoirt* of Qottkvills^ 

Portland was well received at KensingbHi, 
and it was even mmonred that a cn>wning 
maA of the royal favour was about to ha 
bestowed upon htm by liis being created 
Duke of BiMikingham (Lfttrblt., iv. 400). 
Bui this title, which from its associations 
would have been sinonlarly ill-chosen, was 
not bestowed upon nim, though the king 
khowed his old goodwill towuds him, and 
was even said, in a difference between bim 
and Albemarle, to have veir strongly taken 
the part of his earlier friend and companion 
(ib. i53). The unwillingness of Portland to 
Ksnme the old friendly relations, however, 
continued with his jealousy of a rival who 
bythia^imeprobablystood first in the king's 
Affections. Onoe more be talked of retiring ; 



bnt he well knew that bis aid was ii 

able in carrying to an issue the nmtialio 

in which he \mA engaged. Thus d» tntxaa- 

rnied William to .Holland in July, and on 
Sept. signed at the Loo with Sii JcaeDb 
Williamson, the British minister at tna 
Hague, what was aAerwards known as tha 
First Partition Treaty. It had been previ- 
ously communicated by Portland to secre- 
tary Vernon, and by the king to the lord- 
chancellor Somers, but only when it WM 
virtually an accomplished facL Before it 
bad long been actually such, in Februaiy 
1399, the Etecioral Prince of Bavaria, whoM 
life was the pivot on which the treaty turned, 
died, and negotiations had to begin afreib. 

Though Portland was once more the agent 
employ^ by the king, he otherwise diowad 
no disposition to reciprocate the good-will 
which, in small thinzs as well as in fpeat, wm 
displayed towards him. While his fortun* 
continued to grow by the royal mnnificenee — 
he was stated to have, in January 16SQ, <>it- 
tained a grant for the Little Park at Windsor 
(LuTTRELL, iv, 476) — he repelled the Idng'a 
advances, and even refused to take bia ao- 
eostomed seat in the royal coach (H40- 
ittut). At last the romoun that had long 
been bruited about came true, and early in 
May Portland refligned all his places in Um 
royal household. The report spread loOB 
afterwards that he had received lack the kaj 
proved false; but William is found dining 
with liim a few days after his reeiguatian 
(LvTTRXLL, iv. 616, 616), and no actual 
breach ever occnrred between them. The 
king wrote to Huinsius that be had left 
nothing in reason untried to divert Portland 
from his intention, and that he bad only with 
dii&culty persuaded bim to carir on toe ne- 

SitiatlonswithTallard (Ki.opp,viii.3AfrDa 
buiblot). Portland, in bis tnm, ptofasaaJ 
to Ooont Anerspe^ his readineM to tMin 
into country life, to which be bad bMn 
brought up. ' But during his talking and 
philiMOphising,' wrote the Austrian, ' ba 
several times involuntarily sighed ' (ib. S44 ; 
and see an amusing passage about Portland's 
retirsDlentin the eorrespondence of Elizabeth 
Gharlotte, duchess of Orleuu, extracted by 
TUllKB, ^anxOtuche OeidueAte, v. 872): 
He followed the king into Holland aboot 
June, returning thence in October. Ttw 
report which. aroae in tfa(> latter month, that 
be was'ffoing as alnbassadoi^^ttraoTdinary ta 
Delida^ and Sw«den to Settle the diSitreneM 
about the rebuilding of the forts in Holst«i]), 
did not pro*e true (LmTEBU., iv. 670). Ob 
the other band, he is said by Burnet to bav« 
still taken an active part in the directional 
Scotch affaire, SO thit the fiu7 aromed ia 
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GkiotUnd 1^ the Darien collapse turned 
•gminethim next to the king hinuelf; it cer- 
tainly leema that his intareat in Bcotcli 
a&ira had for some time been considerable 
(iee the letters to him of Lord Polwarth, 
■ftemrds Earl of Mnrcbmont, in Mardt- 
mont Papen, iii. 401-7). 

Before the return from Holland of the king 
and Portland in October 1699 the Second Fax- 
titionTreatTwuinre&dineBS,andaft«r man; 
diflienltiu it was at last sigaed in London 
and at the Esgue in March 1700. Portland's 
brothei^in-law, the Earl of Jersey, had been 
associated with him in the signature ea being 
an Englishman and Beeretarj of state. Even 
those who had concluded the compact knew 
that it was not a diplomatic masterpiece ; for 
while it was repudiated by Auatria, it even 
fUled thoroughly to satiefr France ; and yet it 
had been signed during the session of parlia- 
ment without being conunnnicstHd to tW as- 
•emblT- When it became known in England 
abont Junef-roieee were al ready heard charging 
Portland with the reeponsibilitv for its con- 
dunon, and soggeeting to him the expedienor 
of keeping out of the way (Kloff, viii. 483, 
from a despatch by Auersperg). He had in 
Hay married hia third wife, with whom he 
had toon aft«rwsTds embikrked for Holland 
(LnTTBBLL, iv, 641, 656) ; and he returned 
to Ekigland in a royal yacnt in October, about 
the Tory time when the news must have 
arrived of the event which was to frustrate 
all his diplomatic efforts {ib. 686, 690)~the 
desttb of Charles II of Spain, who had lelt 
the whole of his monarchy to Philip of 



Amon. France had accepted the will whi 
inFebruary 1701, the new parliament met 
^igland,and the deboUe about the Partition 



treaties commenced. After the first debate 
in the House of Lords, in which ■ their dis- 
approbation of the treaty was wholly laid at 
the Earl of Portland's door,' be obt-ained the 
Ung'H leave to communicate the actual state 
of we case, and on 14 March mentioned 
■everal other pears who had been cognisant of 
the negotiations. They however, while a^ 
knowledging that they bad seen the rongh 
draft of Mie (second) treaty, stated that they 
had neither given nor refused their consent to 
it, because it had been drawn up by Portland 
in French, and never communicated to the 
Privy Oouiicil (ib. 1239), His impeachment 
was actually voted by the commons I April, 
and he was formsUy impeached on that day 
at the bar of the House of liOrds by Sir John 
Leveson Oower. Other impeschments fol- 
lowed, and on fi April the commons presented 
an address to the king, requesting him to 
remove the impeached lords from his council 
iad' presence Ur ever; but an address depre- 



cating such a course was immediately pre- 
sented by the lords {ParHamentajySittory, v. 
133»-C0). The king made no answer to either 
address; and when at last, at the instance of 
the lords themselves, the impeachments wem 
proceeded with, no articles were framed 
against Portland, which, ss Burnet inform* 
us, was represented to the king as an expttm- 
sion of the respect towards nim. whila^ 
therefore, Somers and Oxford were aoquitted, 
the impeachment of Portland was dismissed 
by the lords on the last day of the seesioq, 
S4 June (J^rHantmhuy Aittory, v. 1238, 
1289-60. 1322 ; Bitritbi wrongly sap that 
Portland and Hali&x were 'acqutted*). 
The truth was, that the commons by thu 
time knew that the people were not at th«r 
back. 

Whether or not these events had drawn 
the king and his Huthful servant closor to- 
gether once more^ — they were both in Holland 
m the autumn of 1701, at the critical time of 
the death of Jtunee 11 and the recognition of 
his son by Louis XIV— they were not to ba 
separated at the last. Burnet relates how 
William, ' both before and after ' the accident 
which was to prove &tal to him, spoke con- 
fidentially about hia hopeless condition to 
Portland ; and how on tne king's deathbed 
his lost articulate words were an inquiry for 
Portland, who came, but too late to be abla 
to do more than give his hand to his dyin^f 
master and friend, who ' carried it to his heart 
with great tenderness.' In the king's will 
there were found devised ' several lands and 
jewels to the earls of Portland and Alb^ 
marie ' (Luttrbij, v. 150). 

It was unlikely that, even had he been d^ 
sirous of continuing a servant of the state, 
Portland would have gained the personal 
confidence of the new sovereign. His office 
of ranger of Windsor Park went the way of 
many other lucrative posts — into the hands 
of the MarlboToughs. He seemr, however, 
to have been on friendly terms with the 
greatmanofthenewerahimself: onSOSept. 
1703 he is noted ss arriving from Holland 
with Marlborough, and wltli the (premature) 
information that the new king of Spain was 
on his way across ; and in the var of his 
death he is found embarking for Holland in 
Marlborough's company (LirmtELL, v. 366, 
71.436). His visits to his native land seem 
to have recurred with their usual regularifty, 
and oceaaion&lly to have been cranlnned wit n 
confidential business of a public nature. In 
July 1704 he was believed to have departed 
with a mission ' to confer with the statea- 

Eieral about the affairs of Portugal and tha 
eli^t method for sending succours to 
the Camnardsr' in October 1708 ha wm 

wi 
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HU sympathies were of coiine conBiatentlj 
-with the policy of war ; and in Huch 17U6 
he wu unong tliti Bubscriben to the toan to 
the emperor of 260,000^., negotiat«d U 8 per 
cent, upon the security of the province of 
Silena (ii. tL 24). He waa not tn old man 
when he wu in November 1709 seiied by an 
attack of pleuriBT at his seat of Bulstrode 

SEiMr Beaconafield, in Buckinghamihire), and 
led there on the 28rd of the month. His 
domeatic life had probably continued to be a 
happy one, aa it nod been in the days when 
hi* great friend had taken so warm an in- 
terut in the children of his family. They 
were numerous, and settled partly in Eng> 
land, partly in hii native land. He had been 
thrice married; his second wife was a sister 
of the Elarl of Jersey and of Lady Elizabeth 
Villien, afterwards Lad^ Orkney, at one 
time the mistresa of William III. 

Portland is hardly to be reckoned among 
royal favourites ; for patriotism as well as 
fhendship and loyalty was prominent among' 
the motives which prompted his services. 
He was wholly unskilled in flatt«ry, and, 
according to Burnet, seemed to have the art 
of creating many enemies to himself, and 
not one friend. That, however, there was 
aaytiiing repulsive in his mamter seems con- 
tradicted by his general success in diplo- 
matic business, by his easy perranal inter- 
course alike with Oeimans and Frenchmen, 
vith Auersperg and with Boufflers^ and more 
eapecially by the veir &vourable impression 
which he made in France. He was, more- 
pver, a brave officer and a faithful companion ; 
but he would not or could not acquire the 
kind of obsequiousness which the Prince tk 
Orange had never demanded, but which the 
Kittg of England learned to find agreeable 
when it showed itself in combination with 
the gayer and more cheerful manners of 
Keppet. William Ill's nature was cast in 
too generous a mould for him to dismiss an 
old friend in favour of a new ; and when 
Portland ahowed himself not proof to the 
trial of jealousy, the king continued to trust 
in the loyalty which was certain to survive 
it. On tne wholp, allowing for human weak- 
neea on both sides, there was something 
worthy of both men, and characteristic at 
their nationality, in the relation between 
them. In England Portland was, during 
the whole of William's reign, prolwbly the 
moat unpopular man in the country. Tliia 
H'RS not lauv due to his being the Dutchman 
whom nf all Dutchmen the king Ions beat 
£ked to honour and reward. Portlands lav« 
t/t money was strong, Init not, odioui ; ' he 



took,' says Macaulay, 'without scruple wlutt- 
[ ever he thought he could honestly take, but 
'. he waa incapable of stooping to an act of 
i baseness.' He was hat«d because he was the 
: chiiif living illustration of the truth that in. 
' some of the moat important oAurs of stat« 
the king trusted nobody hut his compatriots, 
and because so many tnglish politicians bad 
good reason for knowing that the king's mi»- 
trust of them was justified. The foreign 
policy of William 111 was his ovrn ; and 
while his foremost Dutch friend was its prin- 
cipal agent, no Englishman was admitted to 
more than a nominal share in its aecret 
counsels. In requital of the unpopularity to 
which he was exposed, Portland's name will 
always be remembered as inseparable from 
the hiatory of the most important political 
transactions <^ WUliam IUb reign. 

[BiiTDBt's History of his own Tima, vols, ii^ 
iv. ; Mscaiilay's and Rnnke'i BiEtoriaa of &c«- 
land ; ParliameDtary History, vol. v. ; Collinfs 
Peerace, i. 412-0; LeilngCon Papers; C. van 
Koorden's EuropKische Gmrhichte im IB. Jahr- 
hundert. vol. i. ; Droysen'i Gacliicht« der preaa- 
RKhen Folitik, vol. iv part i. ; and npecially 
OcDo Elopp, Der Fall dn Usubm Stuart, vols. 
T_yiii., with his references I0 the dapntrlisa at 
Count Auenperg and others, and to the Corre- 
spondeDcee publTshed by Qrimblot and Hippeaa. 
Uacaalay <i.l69)8<ntcathatin'Uij tet.tamwnttan 
by William III to Ponlsnci are preMrrgd by hia 
descendHDts. Ho cotioe of these has as yat ap- 
pearrd in the BrportE of the Histarical Hann- 
scripti Commiwlon. Th>- First Rrpart, howaver, 
rrfpFB to some correspondence in the Eari of 
Msrcletifleld's paper* between the king and Port> 
lBnd,auilbvtwren the lattrr and Secretary VeriMlo, 
of the year 1698, nod the Third Brport to some 
letters from Fortlnnd to Prior, in ihe corrMpon- 
denee of the latt«r among the Marquis of BiUh's 
mannscripts af Longleat.] A. W. W, 

BENTINCK, Lord WILOAM CA- 
VENDISH (1774-1839), gttvemo^^JOTCTal 
of India, was the second son of William 
Henrj-, third Duke of Portland [q. t.]. Hb 
was bom on 14 Sept. 1774. He entered the 
army in 1T91 as an ensigrt in the Coldstream 
guards, end having been promoted in the 
following year to a captaincy in the 3nd 
light dr^oons, on SO March 1794 was ga- 
iett«d lieutenant-colonel of the 24th lif^t 
dragoons. In the same vear he served on tha 
Btaff of the Duke of York in the Netherlands. 
In Iday 1799 he waa attached to the liead> 
quarters of Hsraltal Suwarrd** army in tlia 
north of Italy, and remained in that eountiy^ 
throughout the campaisn of 1799, and sub- 
sequently unt ill 801 with the Austrian foreea, 
being present at the battles of the Trebbta, 
NdVi, Savigliano, and Harenge, the paassges 
of the Hincio and the Adige, the siagai of 
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A1«nuidru and Ooni, and rftiioiu other af- 
&in. From 1 803 to 1807 Bentinck held the 
office of governor of Madras, from which in 
the latter year he waa recalled b; the court 
of directors of the Enat India CompsDy. 

When Bentinck took charge of the ^vem- 
ment, ont; four Tears had elapsed since, in 
ooQsequence of the death of Tippoo and the 
downnll of his dvaasty, the Madras presi- 
dency had received a largv accession of ter- 
ritory. Tbeqtieationof the e;r*tem of landed 
tenures and of revenue administration which 
should he applied to the newly acquired pro- 
vinces and to other parts of the Aladras pre- 
•ideoi^ was hotly debated. The supreme 
^Temment waa strongly in favour of ext«nd- 
ing to the whole of Southern India the avs- 
(emof large landed proprietors, oriemindars, 
which ten years previously had been adnpted 
hy Lord Comwallis in Bengal. On the other 
side Colonel (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro 
was engaged in establishing the system of 
}ieasant proprietors, commonlv known as the 
ryotwir system, in the ceded districts, and 
his views found an ardent supporter in the 
new governor. ' It was apparent to him,' 
Bentiuck wrote in the third year of his go- 
Temtnent, ' that the creation of lemindars, 
where noxamindarabefore existed, was neither 
calculated to improve the condition of tha 
lower orders of the people, nor politically 
wise with reference to the future security of 
this government.' At one time he appears 
to have contemplated making an extensive 
tour through the Madras provincas for tho 
purpoea of investigating the question in per- 
son, hut this was prevented hy the circum- 
■tancea which led to his recaD, and he waa 
obliged to confine himself to assigning the 
inveatigation to Mr. Thackeray, a trusted 
uaistant of Colonel Munro. 

^e event which led to hia removal fWnn 
tlia government was the mutiny at Vellore, 
when the sepoys of the native r^ments quar- 
tered at that station rose upon tneir European 
olQfnrs and upon the British part of the gap- 
rison, killing thirteen officers and a consider- 
able number of men. By some this cata- 
■trophe was attributed to a wide-spread plot 
instigated by the family of Tippoo, who were 
detained under surveillance in the fort at Vel> 
lore, the object of the plot being to restore 
Mussulman rule in Mysore and in other parts 
of southern India. Others ascribed it to cer- 
tain r^ulatiODS reaentlr introduced by the 
eomnujider-in-chief at Madras and sanctioned 
by the gj\-ernment, prohibiting the sepoys 
mim wearing, when in uniform, the distino- 
tive marks of their caste, and from wearing 
beards, and preacribing a head-dress which 
mi flupposed by the sepoys to have beeu <»• 



dered with the intention of compelling them 
to become christians. The latter was the view 
taken by the court of directors, who recalled 
Bentinck and also the commander-in-chief. 
Sir John Crodock. 

The recall was a severe blow to Bentinck, 
who complained bitterlv of the want of con- 
sideration with which be had been treated, 
the orders of the court having been issued 
without awaiting the explanations of the 
functionaries whose conduct was impugned. 
Another point uived in his defence was that 
the innovations which were supposed to have 
aroused the suspicions of the sepoys had been 
introduced by tne commander-in-chief into a 
compilation of militair regulations, which 
the fatter had obtained permission to codify, 
and had not been brought specially to the 
notice of the governor or of tne members of 
council. On the other hand it is to be said 
that the outbreak at Vellore had bean pre- 
oeded by remonstrances on the part of the 
native troops, which ougbt to have rocaivad 
greater attention from the government. The 
massacre at Vellore took place on 24 July 
1800. Early in the previous May the sepoys 
of one of the re^ments at that place hoo re- 
monstrated a^nst the form of the new tur- 
ban, and their remonstranoe having been 
rejected by the commanding officer, some of 
the men had been tried and in two casea 
had received nine hundred lashea. This inci- 
dent had bean brought to the notice of tha 
governor, who supported the couunander- 
m-chief, and proclaimed bis determinatiba 
to enforce the obnoxious order. It is difficult, 
therefore, to resist tha oonduaion that a full 
share of reaponsibilitj for the action of 
the commandeiwn-chief devolvad upon tha 
governor. 

Bentinck, on bis return to England early 
in 1808, addreased to tha court of directors a 
memorial in which he demanded reparation 
for the harahneas with whidi he considered 
himself to have been treated ; but the court 
declined to rescind or modify- their decision, 
while raoognising .' tha uprightueaa, disinte- 
reatednesa, ieal,and Tespeotror the system of 
the company ' with whicn Bantjnck bad acted 
in the goveRunent, 

During his absence in India Bwitinck had 
been promoted to the rank of major^neral, 
and in August 1808 ha was appointed to 
the stsiff of the army under Sir Hanr Bur- 
rard in Portugal. He waa subsequently sent 
on a mission to the supreme jnnta in Spain, in 
which capacity he was for soma time engaged 
in endeavouring to evoke more vigorous 
action on the port of the junta, and in corre- 
sponding on the subject with hisowngovem- 
mant and with Sir John Moore. On the 
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VriTiI of Hr.Frere he joined 8b John Moore, 
*nd baving comm&nded a brigade at tha 
battle of Coruims he was favourably noticed 
in the despatch of Sir JohD Hope, -who had 
•acceeded to the command on the death of 
Uoon. Bentinck was next appointed, with 
the rank of lieut«nBnt-general, to command 
• dirision in Sir Arthnr Wallealey's army; 
but he appears shortly afterwsida to baTe 
haen Bent to GFermany to make arrangements 
fcr raising a German coatiogent, which was 
■nbMquently employed under his command 
in Sicily and on the east coast of Spain. In 
1811 he went as envoy to the court of Sicily 
and as commandei^iu-chief of the British 
forces in that island. During the greater 
part of the three following yeais ha remained 
m Sicily, nominally as envoy, but practically 
as governor of the island, mto which he in- 
troduced constitutional government, based 
in some measure upon the pattern of the 
British constitution. A German writer CHbl- 
nffii. Queen Careline'), describing Bentmck's 
government of Sicily, characterises him aa a 
man of a violent and haughty nature, im- 
bned with English prejudices, and regarding 
the English oonatitution as the salvation of 
the human race. Bentincts gteat difficulty 
during this period was the hoatili^ of the 

Sueen, who reaented his influence and disliked 
is policy. In 1813 Bentinck proceeded to 
the east coast of Spain in command of a 
mixed force of British, German^ and Cala- 
brian troops. Bentinci's diversion had the 
effect ofdetainingthe French marshal , Suchet, 
in Catalonia, but the campai^ does not ap- 
pear to have added to Bentmck's military 
reputation. On IS Sept., at the pass of 
Ordal, he was defeated by the French mar- 
■hal and forced to retreat. His strategy on 
this occasion was much called in question ; 
but Na^pier, while attributing to him some 
cRDiB, including a delay in reinforcing his 
brigadier-general, Adam [see Adax, Sib 
Fbxdxbicx], pronounces the poaidon which 
Bentinck took up to have been very good, 
and lays the greater share of the responsi- 
bility for the defeat upon Adam's faultv 
■rrangements. On SS Efept. Bentinck, witn 
the sanction of Lord Wellington, re-em- 
barked with the txoopt under his command 
for Sicily, influenced, it would seem, partly 
by apprehensions of an invasion of that 
islana Dv Murat, and partly bj some expec- 
tation oi concluding a treaty with the latter, 
who at that time was eoouetting with the 
ftlliM, but whom Bentinck to toe last re- 
garded with distrust It ia tolerably clear 
that Wellington did not entertain a high 
amnion of Bentinek's judgment. In Napiers 
kiatory there is a' slrart correspondence' re- 
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&om Wellington to Bentinck :'Huarte,lJuly 
1818; My lord, — In answer to your lorct- 
ship's despatch, I have to observe that I con- 
ceive that the island of SiciW is at present 
in no danger whatever ' (fiittory tf tha 
iWmm/arTTar.v. 435, edition of 1860). In 
1614 Bentinck commanded a Buccenful ex- 
pedition against Qenoa, where he issued two 
procUmations, which, anticipating by newly 
half a century the establishment of It^ian 
unity, caused some embarrassment to his go- 
vernment. He alWwards returned to Pa- 
lermo, and finally quitted Sicily on 14 Julyttf 
thatyear. Atthecloeeofthewarlieremained 
for some time at Rome, and during the fallow- 
ing thirteen years was unemployed. 

In July 1627 Bentinck was appointed go- 
vernor-general of Bengal, hut aid not taaa 
his seat till July 1628. Although India at 
tliat time was at peace, its finances were 
embarrassed by the wolonged war in Burma 
and by the siege of Bhartpur, both of wbich 
had taken place durinr llord Amherst's go- 
vemment. There had been a series dL heavy 
financial deficits, extending to the year in 
which Bentinck took charge of the govern- 
ment, when the expenditure still exceeded 
the income by more than a million. Ben- 
tinek's first duty was to devise meant of 
reducing the expenses in every branch of tha 
administration which was susceptible of i»- 
duction, and although in carrying out thit 
duty he was merely obeying the repeated 
orders of the court of directors, the result (or 
a time was much personal unpopularity. Ha 
appointed commissions to investigate uie ex- 
penditure,bothcivil andmilitary. Hethrvw 
open to natives posts hitherto filled by Eng- 
lishmen at a larger cost, and he gave effect 
to orders of the court, which had been twica 
reiterated, for the reduction of an allowanc* 
which, under the name of ' batti,' had for 
many yeara been given to the European offi- 
cers <n the army in addition to vaiAt pay. 
The result of B^tinck's financial meaaurea 
was that the deficit which he found on his 
arrival was converted into a surplus, amount- 
ing at the time of his retirement from the 
govemmmt to two milliona a year. 

Financial reduction* werenot, however, the 
moat important reforms which distinguished 
Bentinek's adiniiiisiimtioa as ^ovenior-f|an»- 
ral. Til Ilia iiiiilh i>satHiii|iiiiiiiiiealliiisii)lUi 
inent of thelandremnne still r^nained upon a 
very tinsatialactory footing. Bentinck, after 
careftilly investigating the question in con- 
■ultation with tiie principal officers of the 
provinces concerned, set on foot a settlement 
which, carried on under the direction of Hr. 
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Robert Herttiiu Bird, oiw of the kbl«at ofi 
cen in tb« Indi&u «arvic«, uid brought to 
completion in nine jem, wu an enormov 
hnprovement on the previoua state of things. 
It limited the public demand upon the land 
to • Bved euro for a period of thirty yean, 
and provided a complete record of inoivicLuBJ 
rights. Bentinck aleo eetablished a sepante 
hoazA ot revenue for the north-westen) pro- 
Tinces St Allahabad. In the judicial departs 
ment the proi'incial courts of appeal and 
circuit, which had became proverbial for the 
diletoriness and uncerteintv of their deci- 
■ions, were aboliahed, and there was lubeti- 
tuted for them a civil and Maaiona judge in 
each diatrict, the whole of the original civil 
bueinett being transferred to native judicial 
ofGcers. The north-western provinces were 
at the same time provided with a separata 
Budder, or chief court of appeal. An inquiry 
into the working of the inland transit duties, 
instituted under Bentinck's orders, resulted 
in the abolition of thoee duties after his de- 
parture from India. 

The education of the natives aleo engaged 
Bentinck's attention. Here, acting npon the 
advice of Macaulay, who joined hja council 
in the last year of his government, he issued 
a reeolution which may be regarded as the 
first decisive step taken by the govemment 
of India towards raising up a class of natives 
educated in weatem literature and science. 



prescribed that, without peremptorily 



It 

oriental Uaming, all other av«ilai 
•hould be employed in impartinga knowledge 
of English Bterature and wuence through 
the mMinm of the English language. A 
etoeely allied question was that of the em- 
ployment of natives of India in the public 
service. Bentinck was the first sovemor- 
general who seriously dealt with Uus ques- 
tion. He treated it in a liberal and com- 
prehensive spirit, and by bis measures foi 
the employment of natives upon duties and 
in poeitiona not previously entrusted to them, 
he greatly raised the status of the native 
official hierarchy throughout Bengal. Nor 
%aa ha lees lealous in promoting uia settle* 
nent of nnofficial Europeans in India, and 
the applieation of European capital to the 
drivelopmMit of the reeouroes of the oonutry. 
The employment of steam communication 
between England and India, and also on the 
Ganges and other Indian rivers, was another 
Otnect which received bis cordial support. 
Bentinck's views in regard to the Indian 
Bern either lo have been mis- 
r to have varied at different 
ion is that, al- 
ortSirClukrlM 



Metcalfe, to pass the law which fbrmallv: 
conferred freedom upon the Indian press, he^ 
fully shared the opinions upon which that 
measure was founded, and it is certainly, 
true that during Bentinck's goverument there 
was no sort of interference in Bengal witl* 
the liberty of the press ; hut it is neverth»^ 
leee the fact that in one of his latest minute^ 
written on 18 March 1836, when he was OU; 
the point of leaving India, he described 
the spread of knowlMge and the opeiationa 
ef the press as omon^ the dangers which 
threatened British rule in India. In the same 
minute, he put on record for (apparently) 
the first time the opinion that the advance 
of Russia in the direction of India was the 
greateet danger to which India was exposed, 
and he advocated various chances in the mili- 
tary organisation, some of which ran very, 
much upon the lines of those introduced 
after the mutiny of 1067. The messure 
most constsntly associated with Bentinck's 
tenure of the govemoT-generalship is the 
abolition of suttee, or widow-bunting, which 
bv a regulation passed on 4 Dec. 1829 was de- 
cUred to be punishable as culpable homicide. 
In arriving at this decision Bentinck was 
supported bv astrong body of official opinion ; 
but after waat had passed in his own case at 
Madras, it was by no means a light reepon- 
sibility that he incurred in resolving upon a 
measure of this nature which none ot his ore- 
decessors had ventured to carry into effect 
The suppression of the Thugs, an alteration of 
the law of inheritance securing to converts 
from Hinduism and Muhammadeniam their 
ightt of property, and the adnusaion of na- 
ive chrirtians to employment in the public 
-" of Bentinck's ad- 



The political management of the native 
fbudatory states under Bentinck's govern- 
ment was not satisfactory ; hut for this he 
eon hardly be held responsihlSj inasmuch as 
a P0IJ17 of strict non-intervention in the in- 
ternal ofiUrs c^ those states was strongly 
inculcated by the home autboritiee. He, 
however^ assumed the sdminiatration of My- 
sore, which, owing to the misrule and oppres- 
sion of the rfji, was verging on a oondition 
of anarchy) and in diecaseof Oudh he inti- 
mated that unless matters oonudeiahly im- 
proved, the administration tft the counti; 
wonld be taken over by the company's goven- 
ment liwonly-diplomaticmessuree in which 
he was engsged in relation to forei^ states, 
were a treaty of alliance with Rsnjit Kngh, 
the ruler of the Paniib, and a treaty of oom- 
meroe with the Amirs of Sindh. The n^o 
Uation with Ranjit Sin^ was the occasion 
of an iBsposing cereraomal, when tiie asohar 
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njt uid tlie goTemor-geiwral met at Rupar 
«n tha banka <^ the Satl^. 

Bentinek wu nill gDvemoi^^ieikenl when 
the Eut India CoinpMiv'i Owrter Act of 
18SS wu puwd, wWeW he becune the 
lint 'goTenwr>geiieralof uidik;' he and hie 
predeceMon having been ' Koramon-geneiKl 
of B«igal,' although veet«d with control in 



cettain mattera over the minor presidt 
of Hadmi and Bombay. During the latter 
part of hia government Bentinck'i health be- 
came serioualy impaired, and he was spend- 
inff the hot Reason on the Nilfiria, the moun- 
tain aanatorium of the Maorae preeidency, 
when the change in the constitution of the 
•upreme government took efiect in India. 
He waa there joined hy Macaulaj, the new 
law member of council, with whom be 
tpeedilj contracted a warm friendihip. He 
resigned the government and embarlcad for 
En^and on SO March 183G, much r^retted 
both bj Europeans and nativea, with the 
former of whom his earlj' uapopularity had 
yielded to a eenae of hia Ringleneaa of pur- 
poee, and of hia earnestness and capacity as an 
•dmmiftrator. After his departure a stAtue 
in his honour was erected at Calcutta bear- 
ing this inscription from the pen of Macau- 
lay: 'To William Cavendish Bentinek, who 
during seven yean ruled India with eminent 
prudence, integrity, and benevolence ; who, 
placed at the need of a great empire, never 
laid aside the simplicity and moderation of 
a private ciliien ; who infiised into oriental 
despotism the spirit of British freedom; who 
never forgot that the end of government is 
the happiness of the governed; who abolished 
cruel ntee ; who e&oed humiliating di»- 
tinetiona ; who ^ve liberty to the ezpree- 
sion of public opmion ; whose constant study 
it waa to elevate the intellectual and moral 
character of the nations committed to his 
cha^, this monument was erected by men 
who, dl^riog in race, in manners, in lan- 
guage, and in reli^on, cherish, with equal 
veneration and gratitude, the memory of his 
wise, nprigfat, and paternal administration.' 
Whatever may be thought of the foregoing 
eulcgium, there can be no q ueetion that Ben- 
tincrs Indian administration must be re- 

Erded as a marked era in the hlstorv of 
dian progrees. He was the first Bnti^ 
Btateaman entrusted with the government of 
India who declared and acted upon the poliqr 
of governing India in the interests of the 
people of that country. Of hisnvmeimuro- 
Ibrmi aome have been improved upon by his 
BUCceMors, but none have been abandoned. 
Two great qualitiea, perfect indifference to 
popular applause and high moral courage, he 
' 'n an eminent degree. SinguUrly 



simple and nnoetentatious in his habits, ir- 
reproachahle in his private life, he and Lady 
William Bentinek set an example which, 
coming from persona placed in the high sta- 
tion which they filled in India, could not 
fail to inspire nspect. It has been said that 
Bentinek too often exhibited mistrust of 
those who served under him, and that at 
times, in pressing forward his measures, be 
was unduly regardless of the interests of in- 
dividuals. Of the first of these failings thero 
are some indications in tJie letters of Lord 
Metcalfe, written when the two men fitat 
came into official relations ; but it is evident 
that in this case the mistrust on the part of 
Bentinek, to whatever extent it may haw 
existed, speedily disappeared, for nothing 
could have been more cordial than his sub- 



exOTBBsion that ' he never cavilled upon a 
tr&e, and never yielded to me on a point of 
importance' (Xi/e^ ZorrfJfefai/ft,i' 



ment is characteriaed in terms of high praise. 
Jamee Mill, writing to a friend shortly after 
Bentinck's return from India, deecrifaas him 
■a ' a man worth making much of, I asBUt« 

fou. "When I consider what he is, and what 
e has done in a most important and difficult 
situation, I know not where to look for hia 
like.' Horace Hayman Wilson, who bad 
been Bentinck's most formidable cnpouent 
in India on the question of the abolition of 
suttee, in his continuation of Mill's history, 
after reciting Bentinck's principal measures, 
affirms that 'a dispassionate retrospect of 
the results of his government will assign to 
Lord William Bentinek an honourable place 
among the statesmen who have been en- 
trusted with the delegated eovereignty orm 
the British empire in the east.' And Marah- 
man says of Bentinck's administration that 
' it marks the most memorable period of im- 
provement between the dajrs <u Lead Com- 
wallis and Lord Dalhousie, and forms a 
salient point in the history of Indian reform.' 
Bentinek survived his retirement from tha 
government of India little more than four 
years, dying at Paris on 17 June 1639. He 
was elected member for Olasgow in the liberal 
interest at the geneml election of 1837, and 
retained the seat until a few days before his 
death. He had previously been offered, but 
had declined, a peerage. He was tnanied jn 
1803 to I^adv Hary Acheson, second daughter 
of Arthur, dnt earl of Gbeford, who survived 
him. He had no issue. 
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tnrgli, IBM ; London QmKtta EztraoKliiurj of 
10 and ai Jnly, S Sept., IS Oct., 39 Not., and 
1* Deo. ITM, IM Fab. 1800, and 29 Jan. 1809 j 
Kfth Baptwt or th- SelMt Committoe on tbe Af- 
fun of Uic Eut lodia Coidimd;, London, 1812; 
Holfnt'i Kouiipn KuuLina Ton Nenpel und Sun- 
lian, 187B ; Kitqaieie'ii LeCUrs from the Medi- 
teiTMvui, 1818; AlimniHialorjofBiuopa, 7tli 
•diU xviii. 28^-8 ; Bain's Lifa of Jamw Mill. 
18B2; WilMa'aeontiDBiitionof HiiraHiuoryof 
Briciah India, toL iii., edition of 1858 ; Manh- 
mui'a Hiitorj of India, rol. iii., 1807 ; Calcntta 
Barieir, toI. i. Tba Indin Office Baoordi contiun 
nunuTDUS nuDutaa writtan by Bentisck, of whicb 
perhkpa the moat important nn ilia minnta pro- 
posing the abolition of autt(«. dated 8 Sm. 1829, 
and t£at on the dangers to tha Indian Empire. 
daUd IS Vank ISM, rM^udeil odIt a week ba- 
fora Bentinck flnallj lafc India. It ahould be 
mentioned tiiat a eolleetioa of lisbtiaek's papers 
ia nndentood to biTe been nmund b; LnAj 
William Bantinck Hfter her huKband^a death, with 
kTievtothepabliratioDof a biogTrfphjr; bntths 
iatantion haa not been carried out, and the col' 
lection haa apparently diaHjipearbd.] A. J. A. 

BENTINCK. WILLIAM OEORQE 
FREDERIC CAVENDISH, commonly 
ailed LOBD QBORaK BsynNCK (1802-1818), 
fifth child and second surviving son of the 
fearth duke of FortUnd, by Henrietta, 
daughter of Stajor-genera) Scott, of Bal- 
eomie, co. Fife, waa boru at Walbeick Abbey 
OD 37 Feb. Although it haa been frequeiitly 
aaeerted that he was sent to Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford {&mcL Brit. 8th and Bth 
•dittoiu)j his name does not appear in the 
lists of either the coll^^ or the house. Ha 
aeetns to have beeneducaledat home, and to 
haTe entered the 10th hussars as comet aa 
early as 1819. Altliough he woe a younger 
aon, the great wealth of the home of Ben- 
tinck, augmented as it waa by the marriage 
of hi* father, made him a nch man. His 
mother's sister was the wife of Mr. Canning ; 
and when, in 182*2, that statesman accepted 
the office of goremor-general of Bengal, Lord 
George Bentinck exchanged into the 41st 
Mgiment, intandingto accompany him ashis 
mflitary secretary. The audden death of Lord 
Xiondonderry, however, gave Hr. Canning the 
peat of foreign secretary and leader of the 
HonM of Commons. For three years Lord 
George Bentinck was the private secretary 
ofhia uncle, and a strong attachment existed 
between them. During this period he seans 
to have been on half-pay. Tall and wall- 
made, both in face and figure a model of 
manly beauty, i^uick of eve and of action, 
he was distinguished by nis skill in every 
kind of sport. It was said of him that ' he 
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shooting in trne sportamsnlike baliion with 
his dogs, he loved to hunt, and not merely to 
gallop, and to shoot for sport rather than ftir 
a bag. He was also goou as a cricketer and 
as an oarsman. It was, however, on the turf 
that he chiefly excelled. Inheriting a taita 
for racing, he inherited with that taste a flno 
sense of bonoor which mode his patronase 
of the sport a benefit to racing society. He 
rode his first public match at Ooodwood in 
1824, wiiming it on Mr. Pointx's Olive after 
two dead heats and a severe struggle in tha 
deriding heat. Aft«r this he occasionally 
appeared <in silk' up to 1846. After some 
three years' work for Mr. Canning he wun 
joined the army. Aa he chanced, in 182^ to 
ride off Newmarket Heath with the Duke of 
York, the duke, who keenly loved racinr, 
offered him an unattached majority which 
happened to be vacant. Lord George ac- 
cepted the offer, and jwned tha 2nd life 
rrds. In 1626 he was returned as M.P. 
the borough of King's Lynn, and repre- 
•ented that constituency until his death. 
He soon withdrew from any acti^-e pursuit 
of his profession, though his name remained 
in the armv list for some years. He now 
gave himseff up to racing, and pursued the 
fortunes of the turf ' on a scale that periiaps 
has never been equalled' (Disubu). He 
m* well fitted lor the pursuit. 'I don't 
pretend to know much,' he once said, ' but I 
can judge of men and hoises.' Beginning 
with a small and well-eelected stud, he gra- 
dually increased the number of his 'string' 
until in 1 844 he bad no lees than forty horses 
nnning in public, and about a hundred 
altof^ther. Alt hourh never fortunate enoufdi 
to win the Derby, ne is said to have made 
eonsiderahle profits on the turf. He betted 
heavilyandwithgoodjudgment. Jlistrainer 
was old John Day, and voung John, his 
trainer'sson, rode for him. iHegainedagreat 
(access when, in 18S6, his nomination, Lord 
Lichfield's Elis, won the Lt^er. The next 
year he won the Thousand Guineas with 
Chapeau d'EspaKue, and in 1838 the Two 
Thousand with Grey Monias. His most re- 
markable Bucceoaea were gained for him by 
bis famouB mare Crucifix (byPriam), who, 
in 1840, won the Oaks, the Thousand, and 
the Two Thousand Guineas. In 184S he 
agwn won the Thousand GninMS with Fire- 
brand. More important than these SI 



had the best of every rane he played, 
yet he played it fairly/ A bold rider, 



are the reforms worked by Lord George 
Bentinck in the practices of the t — ' ' — 
other improvements in 



leturf. Among 



troduced the method of 'vanning' n 
inusted that alt stewards, trainen,aiidjockm 
diould be strictly punctual ; he heralded by 
numbers the namn of the 'field' about to 
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■tart for eteb nee, uid introduced the coitom 
of nddlinir and pitrading honea before the 
•taiida. IIb Ooodwood meeting, at which, 
in 18S5, the whole amount of public money 
WM onlj 300/., was niaed to its present im- 
poftsnce chiefly b; hifl exertions. Ha dealt 
•temlv with evet^ man whom he beUered to 
b« diutoDMt, and inaisted on the rigid ezclu' 
MOD of every defaulter. One auch man who 
owed him a bet of 4,000/. tried to t«mpt him 
tovmm over hia defalcation! by offering him 
half the mone^. Lord Georm indigiuuitly 
vefiued the oiler, and declar^ the man ex- 
cluded until he should paj all his debts in 
feu. He was peremptoiyMth in hit words 
•nd actions. At one Newmarket CraTSn 
mMtiiu- the fiunoui 'Squire' Oebaldeston 
claimed a bet from him. ' Lord Oeorfre,' ha 
•aid. 'I want 400/. I won of you at Heaton 
Park.' • You want 400/. you swindled mo 
of at Heaton I^h,' Lord Oeorge answered. 
A duel followed. Loid George fired first 
and missed. Ferfectlv unmoved he called 
out, ' Now, Squire, it a two to one in your 
fcTour.' • Why then, the bet's off,' Osbal- 
deslon answered, and fired in the air. In 
1842 he sued one Connop for 160/. Both 
nartiea in this often-quoted case (Bentinck c. 
bonnop, 6 Q.B. 693) were engaged in a race 
in which the stakes were made up hj pay- 
ments of 60/. for each horse entered, dimnop 
ent«red three horwn, and, when ]j)rd Qeoi^ 
as winner claimed the atakes, refuaed to par 
under the plea that, by an act of 16 Car. IL 
it was moTided that no stakes ahould exceed 
100/. Thecaae was heard by Lord Denmau, 
CJ., who decided that it came within tha 
meaaing of the act.. As the diief sma oa 
the tuii. Lord Gmi^ was much haraswd 
"' * ' iceedinga, called ytd 

, , inteipretation irf 
9 Anne, c. 14, wt-re held to apply to bets on 
hoiaenmes ■ As theinformer reeeivedalargv 
Mward on conviction, these actions were 
looked on as an easy meana of gaining money. 
By a return made by order oi parliament it 
was found that no fewer than thirty-four 
writs had been issued against Lord George 
Bentinck between 1 July and 31 Dec. 18^ 
at the instanceof one attorney named Russell. 
Inordertoput anendtothisdis^noefultrade, 
narliament, after some diacusaion in which 
]>ird Oeoifre Bentinck took part, passed the 
Gaming Acta Suspension Continuation Bill, 
Aa, however^ this bill had no retroapectiva 
force, an action. Ruasell and otbers v. Lord 
O. Bentinck, came on for trial, and was beard 
at Guildford before Baron Parke and a jury. 
By this action 12,000/. was claimed of Loid 
OeoTfre. Of this sum 3,000/. was a bet won 
li; BID of John Day, which ■ formed tha 



ground of the action, the Temainder bong 
the penalty consisting of three times tha 
amount betted. Baron Paike considend 
that the action conld scarcely lie in the bca 
of the recent act to stay proceedings. Lotd 
0«it^, however, waived that question, aa 
he was anxious for the sake of others to nave 
the case decided on its merits, and hia auccMS 
in this trial put an end to actions of a like' 
nature. In 1644 he took an active pait in 
detecting a daring attempt at imposition. 
On 22 May the Derby was won by a bone 
called Hunning Rein, which was said to be 
over age, and the atakes were accordingly 
claimed by General Peel, whoee horse Orlando 
came in second. Lord George did good aer- 
vice to public morality by the skill and 
energy he devoted to discovering the truth 
in this difficult case. The trial took place' 
on 1 July before Baron Aldenon and a 
special jury, and, chiefly oninff to the exer- 
tions of LotA George, the solicitoi^^feneial 
was able to prove that the horse was not 
Riinnins Rem, but a four-year-old horse 
originally called Maccabeus (by Gladiator), 
and entered for certain stakes under that 
name. Inrecognitionof tliepiirt LordGeoi^ 
had taken in thia case, and of the good work 
he had done in raising the tone of the ranng 
community^ it waa proposed on the night 
after the trial to preeent him with a teaU- 
monial, and 2,100/. was subecribed for that 
purpose. At his request this sum was made 
the nucleus of the Bentinck Benevolent and 
Pnnident Fund for trainers and jockeya. 
During these veara Lord George wat not a 
legular attendant of the house, though he 
might be counted on for a party diviaica. 
He loved hunting, and sometimes came to> 
the house straight from a run, with his scarlet 
cost not whol^ hidden by a white overcoat, 
the last to appear in parliament in > pink. 
In his class feelings, his jealousy of court 
influence, hia love of religious liberty, and 
his confidence in the people, he was, aa be- 
came his birth, a whig of the Revolntion 
era (piBiuiiiJ| p. 40). Hia admiration fov 
Canning exercised considerable influence oa 
his political career. When, in 1826, Mr. 
Huskisson and the other Canningilea left the 
administration of tha Duke of Wellington, 
Lord GeoT^ ceased to support the govern- 
ment. He voted for the Catholic Emancip^ 
tion BUI, the cause for which Canning had 
manfully contended. On the accesaion of 



gave the government an ind»-' 
pendent sixppurt, Upholding the general 
principle of tue Reform Bill, he nerertbeleaa 
cnpoaedioaieofitadetailB. He voted af[aia«t 
the metropolitan members' clause, and jtuaaJ 
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of the Bhiquis of Chmdoa giTin^ ui oceu- 
wdon franeluM to hxaen renting at not 
teat thui 601. » ^eu. He ttlao Tefuied to 
vote for Lord Etetugton's reaolution in 1632. 
"WlwB, in J884, Mr. Stanley (Lord Derbv) 
ud otbars seceded from the ministTf on the 
qneMion of the appropriation of the fiinda 
of the choTch in Iretand to iecular purpoees, 
Lord George, who had a strong pereouBl as 
well as political attachment to Hr. Stanly, 



tratiou in 1841, he was again offered an ad- 
miniatratiTe poet, and, in order to make the 
offer eapecially acceptable. Sir R. Peel cauaecl 
it to be conveyed to him through his friend 
Lord Stanlej. Lord Oeo^e, however, de- 
clined the offer, becatue he wns unwilling to 
apaie the time he devoted to the turf. Up 
to the end of the sesaion of 1846 he wannly 
upheld the ministry of Sir R. Peel. 

In the last weehs of 1846 Loitl George 
Bentinck entered on a new life. The pro- 
posal of Sir R. Peel to meet the failure of 
the potato crop in Ireland, and the dane«r 
of an insufficient supply of com in this 
eonntry, by an order in council suspending 
the restrictions placed upon the importation 
of com, and the avowal of hii opinion that 
«ftar such a suspension it would be inexpe- 
dient to re-enact the existing laws, the seces- 
Mon of Lord Stanley from the cabinet, and 
the ministerial crisis which followed Lord 
J. Russell's Edinburgh letter, deeply moved 
him. Believing that Sir R. Peel was basely 
betraying the confidence placed in him. Lord 
Geo:^ resolved to make a fight for the main- 
tenance of protective duties. His indigna- 
ti<ai at findina' his party betrayed, as he 
thought, by the leader he once used to 
fellow, had at least as much ellect in first 
rousing him to active op^ition as any well- 
fijunded political convictions. As he walked 
from the house one night in company with 
• member of the league, his companion said 
that he wondered that he was anaid of tiie 
conseauences of free trade. '"Well," ha r»- 
tumed, *I keep horses in three counties, and 
they tell me that I shall save 1,5001. a year by 
free trade, I don't care for that. What I 
cannot bear is being sold ' (Moblr^ Zsft 
^ a>Mm, i. 358). The answer exhibits 
aomewhat of the same spirit that ted him to 
sue Connop. Unskilled as he was in partj 
tactics, he had an able adviser in Mr. DisraeL ; 
•nd though there was little likeness between 
the characters of Lord George and of his ally 
■ad future pane|nTist,each supplied the other 
irith what he ucked, and the connection 



between them was not without its influened 
on the career of the more &mous statesman. 
If Lord Gleorge took up the cause of pro- 
tection lightly, he did so honeetly, believing 
that the ministerial policy would injure the 
country. He worked diligently at the mar' 
terialB for his case, applying to economic 
statistics these mental powers which had 
done him good service in the calculationa of 
the turf. Early in the next year he took an 
active ebaie in organiung the protectionists 
aa a third political party. For a while it waa 
a part^ without a head. Lord George had 
no desire to accept the leadership. 'I think,' 
he sold, ' we have had enough of leadras ; it 
is not my war ; I shall remain the last of 
the rank and file.' So far was he from wishing 
to put himself forward, that he tried to pre- 
vail on a banister to become a member of 
the house in order to speak for him, using 
the materials he hod put together. It was 
advisable for party pun>oHes to prolong the 
debate on the order, read 9 Feb., for going into 
committee on the com laws, and on 27 Feb. 
Lord George for the first time addressed Ae 
house in a great debate. Although before 
thia he had taken little part in public busi- 
ness, his personal qualities, his family, and, 
not least, his preeminence in sport, mve him 
considerable influence in the house. His early 
manner of speakin g was unattractive, bis vmce 
was forced, his action was overdone, and his 
sentences were often repeated ; and, thov^ 
he sncceeded to some extent in improving 
his style, he did not become a fint-rate 
speaker. If, however, his speeches some- 
times sounded ill, they were excellent when 
read. Full of figuresoud calculations, (nven 
out, OS we are assured by his biographer Lord 
Beaconsfield, without Uie help of notes, his 
ailments needed to be read rather than to 
be heard, and therefore appealed to the 
country rather than to the house. He was 
strong in adverse criticism, in the power of 
maTHng 'damaging speeches.' In this his 
first great speech, he astonished the house 
by a calculation of the extent to which the 
agricultural productions of the country might 
be increased. He also reproached Sir R. 
Feel with the presence of l^inoe Albert 
in the house on the first night of the di»- 
CussioiL It irae no small encouragement to 
him to And on the close of the debate that as 
many aa 242 out of 581 voted with him— 
' proud,' as he said, ' in the chastity of their 
honour.' By every means in their power 
Lord Qeorge and uie protectionist delayed 
the further fiomu of the lull. The dis- 
turbed state of Ireland teemed to promise 
the success of their poti^ of ohsbmctJon^ ^ 
it necewiitated the utroducttcm of ■ Coc3CU>b 
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BilL Lord George uw the kdvuitve to be 
gkined from this mMaun. If the minUten 
preMed their Coercion Bill, iiiiej would be 
forced to reUx their eSbrta to pua the Com 
Bill. U; on the other hand, thej made the 
fr«»4ntde qneation of the fint importance, 
then, he argued, they would «how that tbej 
baliend that Iriah affain were not uri^nt, 
and would declare b; their own conduct that 
their Coercion Bill was nMdleaa. Unbehalfof 
hifl part; he agreed with the secretary of the 
b«aaurj t^at be would support the new bill 
on the understanding that tlie repeal of the 
com laws should be put off until sAer Eaater, 
Sir H. Peel disavowed this compact, and re- 
hued to give up the attempt to advance both 
bills before the holidays. Lord Georee pro- 
teated against the oonnection established by 
the government between the quMtion of the 
com laws and the Irish outracres, and, as he 
opposed the Com Bill and the Irish members 
the Coercion Bill, business was for some time 
brought to what Sir Robert called ' a dead 
look. On 1 May, however, the first reading 
of the Coercion Bill passed. Lord Geoige 
and a Urge number of protectionists voting 
fbrit. During the Eastor recess Lord Geone 
accepted the leadership of the protectionist 
party on condition that he should relinquish 
It whenever he discovered a bettor man for 
the post, and that he should be free to act 
as he thou^t right on religious questions. 
Whan parCament reassembled. Sir R. Peel 
devotod all his strength to pressing on the 
repeal of the com laws. Lord GeoK^ how- 
ever, was still able to delay for a while the 
flnal decision of thp commons. Wamingthe 
houae on 4 May against believing that Eng- 



id quoting 



Uah free trade would be met by reciprocity, 
' itingtheopinionofH.Ouiiot against 
. iv pcuicy, be declared that there was 
at iJiat tune no potato Cuniua in Ireland, 
and tliat no reason existed for doing away 
trith protective dutien. The next night he 
moved the omission of the word ' oats from 
the bill, on the ground that 658,000 Irish 
occupiers were engaa«d in growing oats, and 
that the removal of protective duty from 



be 'to cast off Ireland and practieallv ^.^ 
elude her from our markets.' The tbiia read- 
inff of the bill was carried on 16 Hay. Even 
b(%>re that day Lord George made a freeh 
attack on the government on the subjt 
" * of the ■ ' * 



the effaet 



V commercial p 



poftcy on 
^lations with Canada, laying down the 
axioms that excise duties should oe remitted 
before customs, and that our commercial 

Klicy should be rwulat«d by reciprocity. 
le position of Sir R. Pe«l was weakened 
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by repeated attacks, and, thou^ their defeat 
was complete, the protectionists hoped for 
vengeance. Any scnemea for a new cabiupt 
on a broad basis were rendered fiitile by tha 
refusal of IxmJ J. Bussell to retreat f.om th« 
Edinburgh letter, and of Lord Geoise Ben- 
tinck to enter a government pledged to fno 
trade in com. rfor was it easy to find a 
common basis for attack. At last Lord 
Gteoi^ decided on joining the whin in op- 

gaing tiie second reading of the Coercion 
ill. On the motion, made on 8 June, that 
the bill be read a second time, he explained 
ius opposition by declaring that if the g^ 
vemment hod thought the bill really neces- 
sary, they would not have postponed ths 
second reading, and compart their slack- 
ness in this maltor with the earnestness with 
which they had pressed on the Com Bill, 
From this defence of the change il 



but 



inistor on snfierance, supported I7 none 



t his forty paid janissaries and aevMi^ other 
legades.' Ana then, probably inspired by 
those near both to himself and to Mr. Canning, 
he accused Sir Robert of having ' chased and 
hunted his illustrious relative to death,' be- 
cause he had, in 1827, refused to jean Mr. 
Canning's cabinet on the ground of the part 
it would take in the catholic question, al- 
thowh in 1629 he declared in a letter to 
Ijord Liverpool that he had changed bis mind 
on the question as early as ISiJS. On the 
19th Sir Robert wss able triumphantly to 
rebut this charge, which was founded on an 
incorrect repoTtofoneofbisspeeches. Neve^ 
theles« the coalition was triumphant, and the 
ministry was defeated. 

The new minister, Lord J. Russell, lost no 
tinu in bringing fiirward a proposal to da 
aw^ with toe protective duty on sugar. On 
S7 July Lord G«om met this proposal by 
an amendment condemning the proposed re- 
duction ss impolitic and calculated to check 
the advance of the production of sugar by 
British freelabour in &vour of foreign slave- 
grown sugar. This amendment was lost by 
13Qvot«B. For the second time in this scesiDii 
Lord Georse, without having previously as- 
certained uie rights of the case, indulged in 
a personal attack, charging Lora Cbancellop 
Lyndhurst with an abuse of patronage in an 
appointment fully Justified by the eircum- 
stances att«nding it. During the recess ha 
attended various protectionist bivnquets at 
King's Lynn, in North Warwickshire, and in 
Letcestorshire, and took some mueh-naeded 
nat at Welbeck. At this time, determined 
to let nothing come between him and tbe 
public serrice, liord George sold the whoh 
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of hie mAgnifieent nnd for, it i* sakI, lOitilKK, 
St thavay tiaMwItem huehauaea of buccmi 
on tho tun both »ppesxed to be, tnd, aa it 
tani«d out, n*Uj wer», fcrigbUc than th<T 
had OTtt been befon. In Febniarr 1817 
Lord G«OTg« Bentinck, diaapproving ol the 



policy punned b^ govenunent 'with reapect 
to the Iriah famine, propoeed a ' ' ~ 

lending 16,000,000/. lor the com 



Jriah nilireys at Si twt cent., every 100/. 
■atia&otorilj' expended being met 1^ SOOI, 
from sDrenuneDt, the whole loan with in- 
teraat being repaid at the end of thiny-MTen 
yean after the opening of each new line. 
Calculating that tnis Bcheme would lead to 
the conitmcCion of 1,600 miles of railways, 
he held forth the proepect of employing 
110,000 labourers on really product ive works, 
and thus sup^l^ing 660,000 persona with 
bread. The ministry threatened to nwgn if 
the house accepted this scheme, and Lord 
QeOT^, speaking for his party, declared that 
'his mends ware not appiilled at the prospect.' 
Although hisproposal WHS received with some 
&vour, various circumstancee, and especially 
■ heavy fall in the price of consols, led to its 
ngection by 33ii to 118. ConsideTing the 
nature of the counti^, it is probable that 
IjOid Oeoi^ overestimated the number of 
laboarere required for the work. Even if his 
estimate was correct, his scheme would have 
been inadequate to meet the prevuilinic dis- 
tress, while, at the same time, the works 
propoaed were tliought to be lar^rer than the 
eonntiyneeded, and the employment of public 
money on so vsat a scale would have checked 
privateenterpriaeandhavelowered the public 
eradit. Shortly afterwards, however, the 
VDvetnment adopted the principle advocated 
Dy Lord Geoi^ Bentinck, of lendiii)r money 
cm iatereit to be employed in reproductive 
worka in Ireland. The condition of public 
credit, which had much to do with tne re- 
jection of Lord Oeoige's bill, led him in the 
Gonrse of this session to attack the Rank Act 
of 1&44, and the monetary panic of October 
having caused the auflpension of the Act, he 
tmewed his criticisms of it in the short 
autumn session held to spprove the BUxppnsuMi. 
He was, however^ prevented by illn<«H from 
pursninir the sulgect. In (ipll« of the seal 
•nd ability with which Lord Qeoi^ upheld 
the cause of protection, his imsweTving ad- 
borence to the principles of religious liberty 
arevoited the ezist«nce of p^lect acomd 
Mtweeu him and the party he )ed. He oo> 
oasioned some offence by expreasing in an 
address to bis constituents his opinion that 
Ae catholic priesthood of Ireland should be 
•ndowadout of theland; and tbe divergent 
fca t we en him and b is partf culminated wbea 



he spoke aud voImI in favour ot i.he resoju- 
tion carried by Lord J. Russell on 17 Dec. 
for the admission of Jews into parliament. 
Owing to these differences he announced, by 
a letter written to Hr. Banks, SS Dec. 1847, 
his resignation of the protectionist leader- 
shin. Itvas notwithoutreason that he said 
to Mr. Disraeli that he had ' ihsken his con- 
stitution in the cause.' The violent chanfre 
in his mode of life end his intense application 
to business injured his health. He also tried 
his constitution by long periods of abstinence 
from food, taking little break&st and for 
some time not eating again until the house 
broke up, often at an hour past midnight. 

Although Lord Oeoi^ Bentinck resigned 
the leadenhip of the protectionist party, he 
nevertheless remained the foremost upholder 
of the cause of protection, and on S Feb. 
moved for and obtained a committee to in- 
quire into the interests id the sugar and 
coffee planters. As cbairman of this famous 
comnuttee he advocated the maintenance of 
a pTotectire dun on foreign sugar, and was 
deeply mortified at the rejection of his reso- 
lutions. On 24 May, a lew days after his 
defeat in committee. Lord Clifden'i Surplice, 
bred out of Lord George's favourite mam 
Crucifix, and sold by him with the rest of 
his stud, won the D«rby. ' All my life,' h» 
said next dajr to Mr. Disraeli,' 'have I bnen 
tiring for this, and for what have 1 sacrificed 
it r ' His fKend in vain tried to comfort him. 
' Yon do not know what the Derbv is,' he 
answered. The final resolutions of tlie com- 
millee, however, were satisfactory to him : 
and Lord J. Russell, though he did not follow 
the recommendations of the report, brought 
in a scheme for reducing the duty on colonial 
sugar, and for protecting British-grown su)rer 
by a differential dutv for a certain number 
of vears. During the debate on this pTt>- 
position Lord George chained the onloninl 
office with suppressing a despatch from the 
governor of Jamaica with reference to the 
real state of that colony. Lord J. Russell, 
Teplying to this charge on S3 June, said that 
' these mean frauds, theee extremely din- 
honourable tricks, which the noble lord im- 
putes to them, are not the faults and cha- 
racteristics of men high in public office in 
this country. They are the characteristics 
of men who are engaged in pursuits which 
the noble lord Ions followed. This remark 
having called forth loud expresaiona of dis^ 
approbation, he went on to speak of ' the 

Siickneas of apprehension ' exhibited 1^ Lord 
eorge in detecting the Running Rain fraud. 
Mr. Disraeli expreewd the feeling of tha 
house in his reply to these ramarhs, statini; 
that Lord George had brought 'llieaaBehigh 
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^lirit that will not be bnlUed either in the 
nng or in the Hoiue of Conunoiu, the Mine 
■catencea, the wme TigiUnoe, into the in- 
vesti^tioii of the mannei in which our 
colonial affairs are carried on.' During the 
whole aeMloQ Lord George Tigoroiulj up- 
held what he believed to be advantageoiu 
to the colonial and conunercial intereati <tf 
the couutr7, and took an active part in tlu 
reeiatance which compelled the government 
to abandon their contemplated repeal of the 
nftvigation laws. He went down to Welbeok 
on 11 Sept., and on the 13th was much de- 
lighted at leeing Surplice win the Leger. 
On the afternoon of the Slat he set out from 
Welbeck to walk to Thorasbj, the seat of 
Lord Hanvers, a distance of some six milea. 
He did not arrive at Thoretbj, and on aeareh 
bmng made for him his body was found Iving 
lifeleu about a mile from Welbeck Abbey. 
His death was pronounced to have been 
caused bv a sudden attack of spasm of the 
heart. He was buried without state in the 
old parish church of Marjlebone,the buiring- 
place of hit house. Though his funenu was 
private, all British merchant ships in porta 
where the tidings of his death had eome 
hoisted their fla^ half-mast hi^ Lord 
Oeorge Bentinck was never married. 

[Lard George Bentinck. a Political Biographj, 
by the Rt Hnn. 6. Dinnieli ; PaHiamsntarv De- 
bate, 1833. 1H31. 1846-8; Edlnbui^h RmiBT, 
lixxrii. 99 ; Timtt, 33 and 25 Sept. 1848 et pas- 
aim ;Qeiit. Mag. roLua.i Annual R^Bt«r, 1848; 
Horlej's Life of Cobden. voL i. ; Molesvortli's 
History of EnglaTid. 1830-74; Sporting Mhicb- 
aine, I847~S ; Ortou'e Annals of York and Dm- 
dutar; lUcs's Histnry of the British Tuif; 
Bell's Life, 21 Sept. 1848el.paBsim.] W. H. 

BENTINOK, WILLIAM HENRY CA- 
VENDISH, third DuXB or POBTUITO 
(1738-1609), twice prime minister, was the 
eldeat son of William, aecond Duke of Port- 
land, by his wifs, Lady Marnret Caven- 
dish Barley, only daughter and neiresa of the 
last Earl of Orlbrd. He was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and as 
jiarquia of Titchfield was returned to par- 
liament as member for Weobly in Hereford- 
shire in 1760. In Hay 1762 he succeeded 
Iiis &ther as third Duke of Portland. He 
was only twenty-four, poeseased of immenae 
weattb, derived both m>m his father and his 
mother, of good, if not brilliant, parts, 
of nnblaniahed character, so that it wai 
Ivonder that his support was warmly desired 
by the various whig cliques. The youi 
dnke at once entered into a warm politic 



Cabinet in July I'do, the Duks of Portland j 



was appointed lord chambertain of the hooao- 
hold, and twom of the privy council. B» 
retired with the Itockingham whiga in De- 
eembw 1766, and further associated himaetf 
with the great whig families by his marriag*) 
in November 1766 to Lady Dorothy Cavea- 
dish, only daughter of William, fourth Diik« 
of Sisvonshire. He now entered into moat 
violent opposition in the House of Lords, and 
M gfeat was hia animosity towards the duke 
of Qnfton, that he was absurdly suspected 
of being the author of the letters of Juniiia. 
The quarrel between the two dukes was ao 
violent that the attempt of the crown to 
dispossess the Duke of Portland of Ingl»- 
wnod Forest, which had been granted tothft 
first Eari of Portland by William HI, was 
put down to a feeling of spite on the part of 
the Duke of Qrafton. It is not, however, 
necessary to believe this story ; for althoogli 
the Duke of Portland obtained a verdict in 
his favour, the case for the crown was a good 
one, and bv no means trumped up for the 

eirpose, 'Throughout the ministry of Lord 
orth the duke remained in oppoutJon, and 
when, in April 1782, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham returned to power, he was sent to 
Ireland as lord-lieutenant^ and his brother- 
in-law, Lord John Cavendish, became dian- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

The whiga had not leamt union in omon- 
tion, and on the death of Lord Rockinmaaa 
there appeared at once two irreooot^laUe 
elements. The king apptnnted Locd Sbel- 
bume, the first of the new whigs, to soooeed 
Lord Rockingham. Charles Jamea Fox, who 
had lieen a secretary of state with Shelbnme 
when the cabinet was formed, for peraonal 
reasons disliked having Shelbnme over hia 
head. He thnrefore combined with Lord 
John Cavendish to request the king to make 
the Duke of Portland prime minister, and 
when the request was refused they both re- 
signed, and thpir resiifnations were followed 
by thnse of the duke himself, Burke, and 
Sheridan, Shelburne made Pitt hia chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and tried to fight the 
matter out, but the majority in both housM 
was against him, and Lord North combined 
with Fox. Before this fiunons coalitioa 
Shelburne had to retire, and in April 17&3 
the Dukaof Portland became prime miniater, 
with Fox and Lord North as seoMariea of 
state. Much has been sajd of the infamy of 
this 'coalition,' but it was very nearly ba- 
coming the stronfeat ministry that eould 

CibVy be formed. The duke revtmed in 
3mW 1783, when Fox's India Bill had 
Ml thrown out in the lords owing toLoid 
mple's use of the king's name, but lS(t, 
who succeeded "him as premier, had very 
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nesrlj became his ooUeague ; Lord John 
OiTeadiih was quite ivndj to reiun the ex- 
cheaner to him, but h« wu refuctknt to 
kdnut all Pitt's Mend*. 

Afi«T the fall of the coalition cabinet, the 
Duke of Portland waa regarded se the head 
of the Rockingham whig*. He was not a 
great epeoker, bnt he had exactly the chii- 
raoter which had enabled Kockinsbam to 
hold hia partT together; he could alwajv be 
tnuUd, and hi« rank and wealth were aufi- 
ciently [im niiiiiiiiiil to prerent othen from 
bwng jealous of his position. He did not 
make a good leader of an oppoeition ; be left 
Kll party tactics to Fox and Buriie, and de- 
voted himself more and more to his country 
life at his faToorite oeat, Bulstrode, and to 
the stu^ of mosic, of which be was pas- 
rionately fond. From thia easy life he was 
awakened by the rapid progress of the French 
Terolution. Like Pitt and Fox, he had 
irrmpathisod with that great moyement at 
nrst, but as its tendency became more and 
more manifest, be sbran^Uke every other 
gieat landowner, from the idea that * French 
prindples ' might spread to England. Pitt 
•aw his opportunity. He had always been 
waak in parliammt; and he saw that by 
MaralT declaring against French principles tie 

M gain the support of the great whig &- 

a. His repressire lulls were warmly 
I np by them, and the war discussed 
with eathnsiasm. It only remained for him 
tomakeaformal alliance witb these 'Burkite' 
whig! and their acknowledged lesder,theDuke 
of Portland. The negotiation was managed 
by Lord Malmesbury and Lord Loui^hborougb 
on either side, but it was very difficult, from 
•beer nervousness, to ffet the duke to make 
a puUic declaration of his alliance with Pitt. 
At last it was made, and Pitt, in bis delight, 
largely rewazded the duke himself He bad 
been elonted ^ohaucellor of the university of 
Ozlbrd in succession to Lord North in 1792 ; 
lie wM now made sacretaiy of state for tbe 
northern department, that la borne secretary, 
• knight of the Garter, and lord-lieutenant 
of NotUnghamdiire, while his eldest son, tlie 
Uaiquis of Titcbfield, was made lord-lie^- 
tenant of Middlesex. 

This moat importAit and usefril yeara of 
(he Duke of Portland's life were the seven 
jean tram 17fl4 to 1801, dnring which he 
Bald the home secretaryship.. No one who 
baa not studied the papers in the Public 
Record Office can have any idea of the amount 
of work done by him during theee seven years. 
The new repressive acta, such as the Alien 
Act, the Treason Act, and tbe Sedition Act, 
kad thrown an enormous arbitrary power into 
Ibe home secretary's hand*. Yet the Dnke 
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of Portland's administration was marked by 
Bostruningof hispoweieand no consequent 
nnpopnlarity of the anvonunent, hj no out- 
r^e worse than tmae processions with b»- 
ditious flags at Shef&eldland the fareakingof 
the king's carriage windows on his way tn 
open parliament, white Lord Sidmourh's tid- 
miniKration, in the corresponding period of 
repression in 1816-22, was signalised by the 
Peterloo massacre and the uato Street con- 
spiracy. The contrast is due to the difference 
between the Duke of Portland and Lord Sid- 
mouth. The duke was a tolemnt man ol 
the world, not a man of great ability, but of 
great experience, who knew the advantage 
of leaving the expression of opinion as fre« 
as posuble. 

In yet another point the behaviour of tha 
Duke of Portland is worthy of all prusa. 
Irish affiurs and Irish correspondence were 
included in his department, and during bi^ 

Kriod of office the Irish insurrection of 1798 
3ke out and was suppressed, and the Act 
of Union carried. In the published des- 
patches of Comwallis and Caaderesgh there 
IS evidence of tha steady aupport Portland 
gave them in every pointy exceptiiig in hia 
reluctance to ratify the disgraceful bargain- 
ing in honours, by which the Irish peers took 
advantage of the neceesity oi their support 
to the government in carrying the Act of 
Union, to obtain peerages for themselves 
(Cormeallu Oarrapondaux, iii. 259-63). 
But his attitude towards tbe Roman catholics 
is particularly noteworthv. The king once 
; remarked, according to Mr. Cooke (Cattlr- 
' rwffh Cbrrenpondaux, iv. 81 ), that ' the Dtjce 
of Portland was weak and of no use, and that 
be was governed by the bishop of Meatb.' 
This refers to the scheme pmpom^d by Lord 
Castlereogh of aubaidising the Roman ca- 
tholic church in Ireland, and making it ft 
state church as well as the reformed episco- 
pal church o! Ireland. This staleamanlike 
solution of the Irish quesrion was highly 
approved of by the Duke of Portland, anifina 
jMSsage in the ' Castlereagh Correspondence ' 
(iii . 400), the Bishop of Meath, the proponnder 
of tbe scheme, speaks of the warm sympathy 
he has received from the duke. 

In spite of his sentiments on Irish affairs, 
the Duke of Portland consented, at the 
earnest request of the king and Mr. Addiiw- 
ton, to remain in the tatter's cabinet in t£e 
nmninal capacity of lord president of tha 
conncil ; but he soon perceived the feeblenesil 
of Addington and his friends, and the neces- 
sity of forming a reallv strong administratioQ 
after the freah oatbreak of war with Nwoleon 
inlHOS. Pitt's retnm to ofGce was aiuoonily 
demanded by the country, and, alter mmb4' 
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At ions with the king through Lord 
Eldon, Htt waa agvn requested to form » 
cabinet. Pitt first propoeed a atrongooaliUoD 
caUnat, in which he waa to be chuicelloi of 
the exchequer and Snt lord of the treasury ; 
Dundaa, Fox, and Lord fltfwiUiam, mcta- 
taaiea of aUte ; Lord QrenTille, lord preei- 
dant ; tuid the Duke of Portland, lord piivT 
fe«l ; but the kiiw's objection to Fox csiUBaa 
thia acheme to ibU, uid Htt bad to t«ke 
office with only hiaown peraonal frienda and 
ft very small majority; the duke continued 
to hold die office of lord preeident of th^ 
eonncil. He had imbibed aome of hia eldest 
■on'a wartn personal attachment to Pitt, and 
did all be could to relieve the prime mioister'a 
difficulties. LordTitcMeld and George Can- 
ning had married sisters, the two dauf^btera 
and heiressea of the successful gambler, 
General Scott, and they had become very 
intimate friends ; Lord Titchfield caught 



When, therefore, Pitt desired to find a place 
in his cabinet for Addington, who waa also 
made Lord Sidmouth, the Duke of Portland 
readily conaenled to surrender his place to 
him. 'The Duke of Portland agrees to re- 
main in the cabinet without otRce. Nothing 
could be kinder or liandsomer than hia whole 
conduct' (Pitt to Sidmouth, Stuiiiopb'b Lift 
efPitt, IT. 24fl). When Pitt died, and tie 
miniatrr of All the Talents came into office, 
the dulie gladly retired to Bulstrode. He 
was now growing an old man, and suRered 
Tery much from the gout, and he naturally 
hoped for a peaceful old age. But this was 
not to be. The ministry of All the Talents 
made miatAke after mistake, and in 1807 
Htt'a old friends were again called to 
power. The difficulty was to find a prime 
niniater under whom auch rival spinta aa 
Canning and Iiord Costlereagh would con- 
sent to aerre. The only fit man waa the old 
I)nke of Portland, and he, very unwillingly, 
from a high sense of public duty accepted 
the burden. 

The last 
land, from 

brightest period of his political career. He 
was old and feeble, anu unequal to his great 
duties. Owing to. his incspacity for work, 
the real power of government fell to Castle- 
resffh and Canning. Tbe expedition to Co- 
pennaj^n, the failure at Walcheren, tbe 
▼ietonee of Vimeiro and TaUvera, and the 
cAnTention of Cintra, all occurred 

Kmiershtp ; but the prime minister hardly 
srves either the pniLse or blame. Still ' 
waa he responsible for the dissensions in 
fftbinet. Castlereagh snd Canning could not 



•^ree. The duke was afMd to aooept Can- 
nmg'a tewgnation, and promised to diamias- 
Ltnd Caatlereach, bnt ha waa squally afraid of 
dismissing Castlereagh, and ao procrastinated. 
The inevitable discoveiT was mads by Castl»- 
reagh of what had been going on; tb» 
famous duel took place between Canning and 
Caatlereagh on Wimbledon common, and 
both statesmen resigned. Thia blow killad 
the old duke ; his health had for montlts 
been so bad that he waa unable to attend to 
any details of business ; in October 1809 It* 
insisted on resigning, and on 30 Nov. 1800 
he died at Bulstrode. 

Few statesmen have suffered more obloqi^ 
than the Duke of Portland. He waa not « 
great man, and waa a very poor orator, but 
be deserves to be remembered rather for hia 
administration of the borne department from 
1794 to 1801 than for hia two premienfaipa. 
In his home secretaryship heslKtwedlumBelf 
a good administrator, tolerant in his ozerdao 
of great and extraordinary powera, caiefiil 
in details, and yet not wantini^ in Ivokd 
stAteemanlike views. In private lifo he was 
in every way admirable. 



[For the Duke of Portland'! Sirt ai 
tion nnd early life eoosolt Lord Albemarle's H»- 
morials of tbe MarquiP of Rockinghun, Lord' 
John Koasall's Hemorials of C. J, Fox, Hae- 
knigbt'i Life of Burke, Stanhope's Ufi of Pitt, 
tbe Duki of Buekingbiun's Coorta and Csbinsta 
of Oearge III, the ordinaiy histiaies of tlw 
period, aod tbe innnmerable eontamporaiy paas- 
phleta on the coalition in the BrittsD Huaenm ; 
inrhie home seeretsryehip eoasnlthiadeapatchaa 
and miDotex in the Public Record Ofllce. and 
Stnnhops's Life of Pitt ; andfor IriA affiiin tbe 
rornwallii! Corrfspondi-nco, and thetlrst volnmsa 
of the Cnstlitvsgh CorrespondeDce, eepecially toL 
ii. : forhislHtcrlifeOKiia^t IheCafltlBreaghCiW- 
reiipondenM, thrWellingroaSapplsmentaiy De»- 
patchee, mid wppciallj the Disry snd Joamala of 
thrflrft. pjirl nt Mnlm'-liury; atinmit all memoira 
and pnbliattiuns on the pun'od will b« fr>ra><l to 
frequently HllQile to the duke,] H. H. S. . 

BENTINCK-SCOTT, WILLIAM JOHN 
CAVILVDISH, fifth Duu of PoETLiff» 
(1800-1879), son of William Henry CavM- 
diah-Bentinck, the fourth dnke, vho, l^ roral- 
license dated & Sept. 179J), was authonied t« 
assume the additional final snmame of Soott, 
by Henrietta, eldest daughter and eoheir of 
Miajor^neral John Scott of Balcomie in Um 
county of Fife, was bom 17 Sept. 1800. By 
the death of his elder brother, William Henry 
Cavendish-Benlinck (4 March 1834) he sno> 
ceeded to the title of marquia of litchfield, 
and to the sent of the late nurqiiis in parlia- 
ment as member for the borou^rh of King'a 
Ljnn, being. ret iwed on the 19th of tba. 
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lUttB month. He reprawDted that coiuti- 
tuencT nntLl 1826, whun he g>ve pUoo to 
hu brother, Lord George Bentinck [q. v.] 
He succeeded to the dukedom in March 1B54, 
but did not take the oaths and his se«t until 
5 June 1867. From 1869 till bia death he 
WM deputy-Ueutsnuit for NottiiiffhAnuhiia 
As head of the Portland fsmilv, be wm the 
person in whom the power oi nominating 
a trustee to represent the Tlorley family on 
the British Miueum trust is vested by statute. 
Throughout life he was an adherent of thn 
toiy party, but did not distinguish bimeelf 
OS a debater in either house of parliament. 
The turf and the monaaement of his Urge 
estates chiefly occupied ois time. He lived 
tlie life of a recluse, unmarried, and aeeinif 
little or no society, and it is said that be even 
refused to allow the workpeople engaged on 
the improvements which he carried out on 
his estates to show any sj^ of respectful re- 
cognition on meeting him. Bv assiduous 
care he succeeded in brinsfing Ine demesne 
and grounds of Welbeck Abbey to a high 
degree of perfaction, his hothouses and green' 
bouaes being reputed the best in the kingdom. 
He was a munificent donor to various charities. 
He died 6 Dec 1879, and was buried on the 
12th following at Kensal Green Cemetery 
with the utmost simplicity. His younger 
brother, Henn' William, having died without 
male issue. 31 Dec 1870, the title devolved 
upon the late duke's oouun, William John 
Arthur Charles James CavsDdish-Beutinck, 
the preaent dnke. 

[Timss, 18 Dec. I8TS. p. f. col. 6 ; Ifostar't 
Pssrage; Burke's Peerage i Otttdal Katum of 
Mamben of FailiamsDt, part ii. pp. ZSd, 3U4; 
Xionis' Joum^ Imix. SS : 3tat. 26 Geo. Ji. 
ft 33, s. 7 : Hims'i Handbook to the libmry of 
the Itritiih Museum, viii.] J. M. R. 

BENTLEY, CHARLES (1S06-18U), 
water-colour painter, was a member of the 
old WateivCotoui Society, to which he was 
elected in 1844. ' His contributions,* Red- 
grave says, 'were chiefly coast and river 
scenes, but extended over a wide range, and 
included the numerous and varied incidents 
which belong to such subjecta.' The British 
Uuseum contains one very fine example, 
a highly decorative drawing, bold, fine in 
colour and composition, not precisely drawn, 
however, and careless in matters of detail. 
The South Kensington Musenm has four 
of his paintings. He died of diolera 4 Sept. 
1864. 

[Ottlay s Supplement to Brysii'i Dirt ; Art 
Joumal, 1864, p. Sl«; Atbenaom. 9 Sept. 1B64, 
p. 1 090 : Redgrave's Diet, of Artiste of Relish 
School.] K. % 
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BENTLEY, Sie JUHN (d. 1772), vu». 
admiral, entered the navy about thn year 1720, 
and was made lieutenant 28 March 17&1. 
Li the battle of Toulon, II Feb. 174S-4, he 
was a lieutenant of the Namur, Mathews's 
flag-ahip, and was immediately afterwards 

Kmoted to the command of the Sutherland 
pital..«hip. Onl Aug. 1744 he was posted 
into the Burford, 70, and a few months later 
was sent hotne as a witness on the courts 
martial which rendered the yeari> 1746-& 
notorious. In the spring of 1747, when 
Anson took commaDd of the Channel fleet, 
Bentley was chosen to be his flag captain in 
the Prince Qeorge. and was with him in the 
battle off Cape Finiaterre, 3 May. When the 
fleet returned to Kngland, and Anson hauled 
down his flag, Bentley was transferred to 
the Defiance, 60, in which he shared in 
Hawke's victory in the Bay of Biscay, 140ct. 
1747. He afterwards, during the peace, sno- 
ceasively commanded the Invincible, the 
Charlotte yacht, and the Barfleur, at Ports- 
mouth, and in 17C7 was a member of the 
oourt martial on Admiral Byng. In 1768 
he was again in command of the Invincible, 
one of the finest 74-frun ships in the service, 
and which he had himself helped Anson to 
capture from the French. She was under 
orders to proceed to Louisbouig with Ad- 
miral Boecawen, when, on 19 Feb., weighing 
from St. Helen'R, her rudder jonmed, and 
she grounded heavily on the Deao Sand. In 
the evening it came on to blow very hard, 
and the snip became a complete wt«ck. 
Benlley, with his officers, was acquitted of alt 
blame (Mnutei of tie Oattrt Martial), and 
be woa shortly afterwards appointed to the 
Warspite, which through the summer of 
1769 was in the Mediterranean with Boo- 
cawen, and on 18 Aug. when the French 
squadron, under DelaClue.wasdefeated. On 



le 19th, when the ships that had sought 
ifuge in Lagos Bay were captured orde- 

itrojed. it was bv Bentley's 



refuge in Lagos Bay were captured c 
Btroyed. it was bv Bentley's exertions that 
the T£m6raire, which had been run ashore, 
was brought off and added to the strength of 
the English navy. In September Bentley was 
sent to Bnirland, was presented to the king, 
was knighted, and, still in the Warspite, 
was nnlered to join Hawke in the blockade 
of Brest. It was thus his peculiar fortune, 
after sbaring in the defeat of De la C!lue, to 
be present also in the great victory of Qui- 
beron Bay, 20 Nov. 1769, The Warapite 
continued through 1780 attached to the 
grand fleet under Hawke, but the vietoriea 
of 176R had minimised the action of the navf 
in European waters, and Bentley's further 
service afloat was uneventful. In 1761 ho 
wot appointed to a commissioneislup of tht 
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iiavj, but resigned it on beins promoted to 
Ilia flag, S8 Dec 1763. He faeld no further 
command, but becamo a. Tice-ftdminil in 
October 1770, and died 3 Jan. 1772. 

[ChrmiDck'B Biog. Kst. t. 280; ant. Mag. 
(1773), xlii.«.] J. K.L. 

BENTLEY, JOSEPH CLAyT0N{18(»- 
1851), liue^nmTBT, was bom at Bradford, 
Yorkshire, in 1809. He commenced life as a 
landscape-painter, but in 18S2 he came to 
IjOudon and studied engraving under Robert 
Brandard. He did not, honerer, entirely 
abandon painting, but exhibited occaaionallf 
from 18S3 onwards landscapes, ehieflv views 
in Yorltshire, painted with a great freedom 
of hand and a nice feeling for colour, at the 
Itoval Academy, British Institutioc.Society of 
British Artista, and the ezhiHtiona of aeveral 
provincial towns. Maa^ of hia plates were 
executed for the publicationa of Messrs. Fisher 
and Messrs. Virtue, and especially for the 
' Gems of European Art,' for whidi he en- 
finved * The Fountain,' after Ziiccarelli, and 
'A Sunny Day,' after Cuyp, and for the 'Art 
Janmal. Some of his best works are those 
for the Vernon Gallery : ' The Brook by the 
Way,' after Gainsborough, ' Lake Avemus,' 
after Richard Wilson, ' The Vallev Farm,' 
after Constable, ' The 'Windmill,' after John 
Linnell, ' The Way to Church,' after Crea- 
wick, and ' The Wooden Bridge,' the ' Port of 
Leghorn,' and ' Sea-shore in Holland,' after 
Sir Augustus W. Callcott. His style of 
engraving was not of the highest class, hut 
be threw much artistic feeling into his works, 
and laboured so inceeaautly that he under- 
mined a naturally weak constitution and 
brought on an illness which terminated his 
life at Sydenham on 9 Oct. 1851. 

[Art Journal, 18IS1, p. 280, 18JS2, p. IS.] 

E.E.O. 

BENTLEY, NATHAKIEL (1736 P- 
1809), called Dibit Dick, kept a warehouse 
in Leadenhall Street. It was the first glaied 
hardware shop in London, having been glased 
by Dick's fatlier. The elder Bentley had a 
country bouse at Edmonton. He presented 
a bell to the church of St. Catherine Cree in 
1754 to be rung on his birthday as long 
ns he lired. 1I<j died in 17«0. Young N»> 
thaniel Bentley was well educated, but ran 
away tmja home to escape the (ererity of his 
father. He learned several modem languages 
during his absence. Ut afterwards entered 
the business of his father, from whom he 
inherited a considerable estate, besides the 
buslneas in Leedvnhall Street. For some 
years before and after his father's death, 
bentley ww known as the ' Deau of Leaden- 



hall Street,' exhibiting a fostidiona taate, 
whether in drees or in manners, and fre- 
quently preaentiuK himself at court. At Paris 
he was introduced personally to Louis XVI, 
and 'was considered the handsomeet ana 
best dressad English gentleman then at the 
French court' {GKAiraBtfB Wimdeifitt M»- 
Mum). Butwithtbi8 0Cca«onalmagniflcenc«, 
he was developing strange habits of sqoaltv, 
which increased with his years. The filth of 
his premises became proverhiaL His eccen- 
tricity has been attributed to a shock canaed 
by the death on the eve of the marriage irfk 
lady to whom he was betrothed. Ha always 
kept closed the room which had been made 
ready for the wedding breakfast. In busi- 
ness transactions, although miserly, ke was 
prompt and honourable. Bentley quitted 
the premises in which the undisturbed dirt 
of forty years had accumulated in February 
1804. He lived in Jewiy Street, Aldgat^ 
for three years, and then m Leonard Street, 
Shoreditch. Here be was robbed of a con- 
siderable sum, so that little remained to bim 
beyond a balance of 400/. at the bank. He 
lived in Leonard Street for about twelve 
months when he 'commenced a peraoihul»- 
tion from one country place to another, more 
in the habit of a beggar than a traveller for 
pleasure.' He died at Haddington about the 
close of the year 1809, and was buried in the 
churchyard. 

[HisCoTT of t he Extraordinary Dirty WareboBsa 
in Leadenhall Street, together with the Henunim 
of its Eccentric Inhabitant, Nath. Bentlsy, ^., 
8to, 1808 ; OrBnger*! Wonderful Hoseum, vob. 
I and ii., 1802 and 1804, and Life of the cele- 
brated Nath. Bentley, Esq., tee.. ISiao, Londm, 
«tTsct«d from Qranger; Wilson's Wondeifld 
Characters, 1821, i. ISb-SO.] A. H. O. 

BENTLEY, RICHARD (1663-1742), 

scholar and critic, was the son of Thonua 
Bentley by his second wife, Sarah Willie^ 
and was bom on 27 Jan. 1662 at Oulton, in 
the parish of Rothwell, near Wakefield, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. TheBentleyi 
were yeomen of the richer sort. They had 
been somewhat impoveriahed by the clvit 
war, in which Bentley's grandfather bad 
served as n royalist captain ; but his father 
still liad a small estate at Woodleaford near 
Oulton. Bentley was called Richard after 



said to have held a major's i 
the king's side, Having learned the el»> 
mniits of Iiatjn grammar ^m his mother, 
Bentley km sent fint to a day school at 
J|i,'t1i!i;y, near Oulton, and then, when he 
n-as about i.dcvei), to the Wakefi^ ff 
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■chool. Tha hsftd muter at that time wu 
J^ohn BulcervUe, of Emmanuel CoUwe, Cun- 
bridge, and the school had a good repute. 
AmoDg Bentlej'a younger coot^^ranea it 
conld dum John Potter, the distinguished 
claaaical icholar, who afterwards Mcame 
archblBbop of Canterbury. In his oU aga 
Bentley naed to give vivid and hamorouB 
«ceountaofhi« school-days to his little grand' j 
son, Richard Cumberland. Ha would de- 
scribe the peculiarities of his masters, and 
the unjust punishments which be eometimBS 
endured for supposed neglect of his task, 
' when the dunces,' be wo^d say, ' could not 
discorex that I was pondering it in my mind, 
and flxiag it more firmly in my memory 
than if I had been bawling it out amongst 
the rest of my schoolfellows.' 

When the boy was thirteen, his father died, 
leaving his small estate to a son of bis first 
marriage ; and, as Richard had his own way 
to make, his grandfather Willie decided that 
at the age of fourteen he should enter the 
oniretatty. It is a common error to suppose 
that this was an ordinary age at that period 
for beginning undergraduatetbip. The ordi- 
nary age, in Uie latter part of the aevautsenth 
c«ntury, was alraadv ssvanteen or eighteen ; 
but, where special ciroamstances required it, 
exceptions were easily made, since tnere was 
then nothing in the nature of the prerious 
eianunatioD (or 'little go*). A boy who 
matriculated at ftrarteen would have no uni- 
versity examination to pass until he was at 
least seventeen. Bentley's contempoiary, 
William Wotton, was admitted at St. Catha- 
rine's when he was under ten (' infra decem 
annos,* as the book records) ; and it is not at 
ail surprising that such a prodigy of precocity 
aa Wotton )£ould have became a bachelor of 
arts at the age of fourteen. On 24 Hay 1676 
'lUcaidus Bentley de Oulton' was enrolled 
at St. John's College, Cambrid^ where 
certain acholaishipe founded bv Sir Manna- 
duke Constable were reserved for natives 
of Vorkshire. St. John's College was then 
the laigest in the university, and no other 
could have offered greater advantages. Like 
Isaac Newton at lenity, and so many Cam- 
bridge worthies before and since, Bentley 
entered as a subeixar; be was presently 
elected to a Constable scholarship ; but he 
never got a fellowship, because, when he 
took hiB degree, two fellowships of St. 
John's were already held by Yorkshiremen, 
and a third was not admissible. We know 
next to nothing about Bentley's undergra- 
duate life at Cambridge. The sole literary 
relic of it is a jerky a»a pedantic set of Eng- 
lish verses on the Qunpowder plot. There 
Is no record of a competition for the Craven 



.University scholarship (fbunded in 1617) 
between 1670 and 1681, so probably Bentley 
had no opportunity of tiying for the chiet 
classical prize then in existence. Li^c, 
ethics, natural philosophy, and mathematics 
were the reigning studies. In theae Bentley 
acquitted himself with high distinction. His 
place in the first class of his year (1680) was 
nominally uxth, but really third, since, ao- 
cording to a preposterous usa^ of the time, 
three of the degrees above his were merely 
honorary. 

In 1682, white still a layman and a B.A., 
he was appointed by St. John's College to 
the mastership of Spalding school in Lin- 
colnehire, which he held, however, only for 
a short time. About the end of the year he 
was chosen by Dr. Stillingfieet, then dean of 
St. Paul's and formerly a fellow of St. John's 
CoUe^, as tutor to ms second son, James. 
Stillingfleet enjoyed the highest reputation 
as a learned defender of chnstianity against 
infidelity, and especially as a champion of the 
Anglican church against supposed perils bred 
of the Restoration. The general drift of his 
apologetics was historical, and his really wide 
researches in ecclesiastieal history had led 
him to form one of the best private libraries 
in En^and. 'He was tall, graceful, and 
well-proportioned,' says a contemporaiT Uo- 
grapfaer; 'bis countenance comely, fresn, and 
awftil ; in his conversation cheerful and dia- 
creet, obliging and very instmetivs.' Under 
his roof Bentley had the double advantage 
of access to a first-rate library and of inter- 
course with the best literary society in Lon^ 
don. An ardent student of twanty-one could 
hardly have been more fortunate. 

For the next six years (1683-G) Bentley 
lived in Dr. Stilling^t's house. Some idea 
of the industry with which he used his op- 
portunities may be derived from his omi 
notice of one tssk which he had completed 
by 1666. i.e., within four years after he cams 
into Stillingfleet's family. ' I wrote, before I 
was twenty-four years of age, a sort of 
Hexapla, a thick volume in quarto, in tha 
first column of which I inserted every word 
of the Hebrew Bible alphabetically; and, in 
fii-e other columns, all the various int-erpre- 
tjitions of those words in the Chaldee, Synao, 
Vu1gate,Latin, Beptuagint.andAquila.Sym- 
machuB, and Theodotion, that occur in 'the 
whole Bible.' lie was also engaged in criti- 
cal studies of the New Testamsnt, During 
these same years ha was also vrorking nt the 
classics. It is characteristic of his early im- 
pulse to enlarge the domain of scholarship 
that he was already making lists, fbr h» 
own use, of authors cited by the Greek and 
Latb grammarians. 
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' Soon ftfter the accMuon of WiUiun and. 
Mwy (1689) Stillinrfeet became biahop of 
Worcester; Bud Beotle}', bBTing taken oraen 
in 1690, was appointed tus chaplain. In 
1689 Jamee Stillingfleet had entered Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, and Bentley, having 



fulW atimulat«d his enthusiasm for cfasaical 
fctudy. We find him forming vast projects, 
interesting' by the enormous appetite for 
vork which they imply in the mind that 
conceived them. He is also int«Teeted in 
some special studies, which he afterwards 
carried to fruitful results, and, above aU, in 
the study of ancient metres — a pr«vinco in 
-which he afterwarda excelled all predeeeMorB. 
Hitherto Bentley bad publislied nothing, 
and it was the ui^ncy of a friend which 
caused his first appeannce in pnnt. In 1690 
the curators of ttie Sheldonian Press resolved 
to print a Greek chronicle by a certain John 
of Antioch (of dat« uncertain between are. 
flOO and 1000 i.B.), commonly called John 
Ttlalelas ('John the lUietor ') — a chronological 
sketch of universal history down to 660 i.o. 

Though of smatl intrinsic worth, tlie chn>> 
nicle has some indirect value, as containing 
references to lost prose-writers and poeta. 
Hence its interest tor the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Bcholais who were labouring to recon- 
struct ancient chronology. Dr. John Mill, 
principal of St. Edmund Hall — well known 
by his edition of the New Testament — waa 
to supervise the edition, and he consented 
that Bentley should see it before publication 
on condition of communicating any remarks 
that occurred to him. Bentley sent his re- 
marks in theform of a I^atin letter addressed 
to Pr. Mill. In June 1691 the • Chronicle of 
Malelas' was published at the Sheldonian 
Press, with Bentley's ' Letter to Mill' in an 
appendix of ninety-eight pages. He corrects 
and illustrates the chronicler's references to 
the Greek and I.atin classics in a series of. 
brilliant criticisms, which range over almost 
the whole field of ancient fiteratnre. In 
those daya there were no Smith's Diction- 
arias, there was no Liddell and Scott's Lexi- 
con. Bentley was drawing on the stores of 
Ills own reading. The ■ Lettar to Mill ' is a 
prrcocious masterpiece of accurate erudition 

' ■" - ''is wonderfiil that 
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xtyle, often cnmbatire or derisive, is already 
I hat which stamped Bent ley's work through 
life. Tlie chronicler, John Malelas, was, as 
Bentley shows, sn incorrigible blunderer; 
and having com icinl him of a gross misthke 



in geography, Bentley exclaims, 'EnM 
vero,<b*Iiuividii»'('Good indeed, Johnnvj. 
Dr. Monk, Bsntley's eiceUent btoffrapner, 
thought that this waa said to Dr. John Hill, 
and reproved it as 'an indecomm which 
neither the familiarity of friendship, nor th« 
license of a dead language, can justify to- 
wards the dignified head of a house.' Th» 
slip waa pointed out by a reviewer of Monk** 
first edition (18S0), and is absent from the 
second(1833). The'LettertolCill'strongly 
imp resse d the- continental scholars who read 
it. 'A new and already bright star' of Eng- 
lish letters is the title with which Braitlm 
was Draeted br John Oeorge Graeriua and 
Esechiel Spanneim. Long aft«r Bentlej's 
death David Rohnken spoke of the letter aa 
showing its author's superiority to timid 
pr«ndice. ' Bentley shook off the servile 
Toke, and put forth that fanons " Letter to 
Hill" — a wonderful moniunmt of genios and 
learning, such as could have come only ftota 
the first critic of his time.' 

In the year which followed the publieatiou 
of the ' Letter to Hill,' BentlOT found on 
opportunity of distinction in a dinbrwit field. 
He was 'appointed to deliver the first comae 
of Boyle Lectures. Robert Boyle (1627- 
1691), eminent for his studies in several 
branches of phyucaJ science, had bequeathed 
an annual stipend of 50/. ' tar aome divine, 
or preaching minister,' who should 'preack 
eight sermons in the year for proving the 
duration religion against notorious inudsla, 
. . . not descending to any coutioversiea 
that are among christians themselves.' John 
Evelyn, the author of the ' Sylva ' and tha 
' DiaiT,' was one of the four tniateee in whom 
the election was vested. ' We made choice 
of one Ur, Bentley,' he says, ' chaplain to 
the Bishop of Worcester,' Bentley took for 
his subject ' A Confutation of Atheism,' and 
delivered the first of his eirht lectures from 
the pulpit of St. Hartin's Church on 7 March 
1693. In the first five diacoiuaes he argue* 
the existence of a "Deity from the hnman 
soul and body, and in uie last three from 
' the origin and frame of the world.' The 



last three have a peculiar interest. In 109S' 

ilapsed sine 
given to the worid, in his ' Principia,' the 



five years bad e 



1 since Newton had 



proofs of the law of gravitation ; but, e: 



and eighth of his ' Boyle Lectures,' takes up 
Newton's great discovery, and uses it to 
prove the existence of on intelligent and 
omnipotent Creator, Before printing the 
last two lectures, Bentley wished to be snra 
that his application of Newton's nrincif^ea 
. was such as Newton himself would vgpw^ 
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Newton iru then living in Tiinity College, 
Cambridge. The autt^raphB of hid foui 
1ett«n in reply to Btintley'B mquirie* are ot»- 
served in tne librwy of tlie college. The 
Snt u dated 10 Dec. 1692, the last 35 Feb. 
lasa ' "When I wrote my treatise about 
our HjBtem,' Newton mjb to Bentley, ' I had 
an eje upon such principlee aa miMit work 
with considering men for the belief of a 
Beit]', and nothingcan rejoice me more than 
to find it useful for that purpose. But if I 
have done the public anj service this waj, 
it is due to nothing but industiyand patient 
thought.' He confirms nearly all Bentley's 
aiftunents, but demurs U> his concesaion that 
gravity may be essential and inherent to 
matter. 'Fray,' Newton WTit«a, 'do not 
BM»ibs that notion to me j for the cause of 

rvity is what I do not pretend to know.' 
a later letter Newton speaks more posi- 
tively, and declares that the notion of gravity 
bein^ inherent to matter seems to him an ' ab- 
.■nrdity.' 'Oravitymustbeoausedbyanagent 
acting constantly according to certain laws ; 
but whether thiii Bg>ent be material or imma- 
terial I have left to the consideration of my 
readers.' Taken as ■ whole, Bentley's ' Boyle 
Lectures ' afford a signal proof of his vigorous 
abilitj^ in gnisping a complex sutriect, and of 
Ilia originality in treating it. The eagerly 
combative style of many passages reminds 
«s that, in Bentley's view, ' atheism ' was no 
abetract danger, but a foe everywhere present 
in ' taverns uid coffee-houses, nay, Westmin- 
ster Hall and the very churchee. The op- 
ponent against whom Bentley's arguments 
are more especially levelled is Hobbes, whom 
be r^arded as an atheist in the disguise of 
a deist. In power of close and lively rea- 
soning, in readiness of retort, and in aptness 
of illustration, the lectures exhibit Bentley 
as a master of controversy. Evelyn, who 
heard the second lecture, writes of it in his 
'Diary' (4 April 1692), 'one of the moat 
learned and convincing discourses I bad ever 
heard.* The lectures were published in a 
Latin version at Berlin, and afterwards in a 
Dutch version at Utrecht. 

In 1692 (the year of his Boyle lectni^- 
ship) Bentley was appointed to a prebendal 
Btall at Worcester ; in 1694 he received his 
pat«nt as keeper of the royal libraries, and 
was also elected a fellow of the Royal So- 
de^; and in 1695 he beoaus a chaplain in 
ordinary to the king. Hitherto, since 1682, 
he had resided with Bishop Stillingflset. It 
was earl^ in 1690 that he tookpoesesnon of 
the lod^nga in St. James's Hilace which 
ware assigned to him as royal librarian. 
Here — as ajipears from a letter dated 21 Oct. 
1697 — a BDuul group of friends wore in the 



habit of meeting once or twice a WBek^ 
John Evelyn, Sir Christopher Wren, John 
Locke, Isaac Newton, and Bentley. During 
these prosperous years Bentley accomplished 
at least one considerable task. He made a 
collection of the 'Fragments of Callima- 
ohus,' for an edition of the Qreek poet which 
was published at Utrecht by Jolin Oeone 
Qraevius in 1697, ThU collection may be 
regarded as the earliest example of a really 
critical method applied to such a work. 
Bentley was also active in procuring sub- 
scriptions for the renovation of the Cambridge 
Umversity Press, and received authority to 
order new founts of type from Holland. 
Evelyn's ' Diary ' (17 Aug. 1690) alludes to 
' that noble presse which mj woruiy and most 
learned friend ... is with neate charge 
and Industrie erecting now at Cambridge.' 

The famous controversy on the ' Lett-ers of 
I%alaris' arose out of the discussion, so 
popular in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, on the relative merits of ancients 
and modems. Sir William Temple, in his 
eaa^ on ' Aniaent and Modem lieamiiig ' 
(16wi), had maintained that the ancients 
surpassed the modems in every branch of 
literature, science, and art. "nie 'Letters 
of Fhalaris, for inatuice, he said, 'have more 
race, mora spirit, mora force of wit and 
genius,' than any other letten in existence. 
'I know several learned men (or that usually 

Cfor such, under the name of critics) 
I not esteemed them genuine ; ' hut 
genuine. Sir William added, they must be ; 
'such diversity of passions . . , could 
never be represented but by him that pos- 
sessed them/ Such apanegyric, from a man 
of Temple's repute, drew attention te the 
' Letters,' and in January 1695 en edition of 
them was published by a young Oxford man, 
the Eon. Charles Boyle, whom Dr. Aldrich, 
dean of Christ Church, bad induced to 
undertake it. In the course of preparing 
his edition Boyle had desired to consult a 
manuscript wluch was in the king's library 
at St. James's, and had written to a book- 
seller in London to get it collated for him. 
Bentley, as soon as he was in charge of the 
library (May 1094), granted the loan of the 
manuscript for that purpose, and allowed 
ample time irst the collation. The person 
employed as collator failed, however, to com~ 
pleW his task befora the time appointed for 
retumii^ the manuscript to the library, and 
the bowseller most unjustly represented to 
Boyle that Bentley had behaved churlishly 
in the matter. On the strength of the 
bookseller's steiy, and without inquiring 
from Bentley whether it was true, Boyle 
wrote in the preface to his book : ' I have 
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also procnred a collation, as &t ai Letter xl.. 
of a manuecript in the Bojal Library ; tha 
Lbnrian, with that ooiutaBy which dis- 
tinguiaheB him [pro sin^ulari ana bnmani- 
tats'), refiued me the further use of it.' The 
insolent bad ta«ta of this refeience 
eminent scholar was lemarlcabie even 
voung a man. Three weeks after the book 
had been printed Bentle; happened to sec 
a preaentation copj. The biuk of the edi- 
tion had not then been issued. It would 
etill have been possible, then, to cancel the 
oflensive statement. Bentlej wrote that 
very evening- to Boyle, explsining that the 
statement was incorrect, and giviog the true 
facts. Boyle sent an evaaiye reply, and left 
the false statement in his preface unaltered. 
Some of Bentley's friends urged him to re- 
fute the slander publicly, but he teoiained 
silent. ' Out of a natural aversion to all 
quarrelH and broils, and out of regard b> the 
editor himself, I resolved to take no notice 
of it, but to let the matter drop.' 

About two years later (1697 J Bentley's old 
friendiWilliunWottonibrougntoutesecond 
edition of his ' Beflections on Andent and 
Modem Learning,' in which he had taken 
the part of the modemB against Temple. In 
fulfilment of a piomisemadetoWotton before 
Boyle's book had appeared, Bentley contri- 
buted an essay to tfiis second edition. He 
pointed out uiat the ' Letteis of Phalaris,' 
vaunted t^ Temvle as the productions of a 
prince who lived about 600 B.C., were the 
cluma^fo^^eries of a Gbeek rhetorician of the 
christian era. While speaking of ' Pbalarig,' 
he replied, as be was thoroughly justified in 
doing, to Basle's calumny. He then pro- 
ceeded to review Boyle's edition. This was 
really to break a fly on the wheel. Boyle 
had added to the Greek text only a short life 
of Phalaris, a Latin version evidently based 
oa that of Naogeorgua (1668), and ' ~ 

r -.• — ■-'- meagre and feeble 

mk Bentley spoke of ' our 



9 if, though Bovle's name alone 
n the title-page, it had been a joint 



In critit 

production. This was the 'publick affn>At 
which, as Boyle alleged, moved him to reply. 
The book popularly known as' Boyle agamst 
Bentley ' appeared in jBnuary 1698, under 
the title, 'Dr. Bentley's Dissertations on the 
Epistles of Phalaris and the Fables of 
JEaof, examin'd by the Honourable Charles 
Boyle,£eq.' To produce this skit several of 
Boole's ablest Oxford friends had clubbed 
their resources. Francis Atterbury (then 
thirty-six) had, as he himself savs, given 
half a year to it; and at least five other 
peisonsappearl " - - - — 



heap on the royal librarian makes the work 
a curiosity of literature. Twice ovn, for 
example, it is intimated that Bentley might 
have Deen bribed to prolong the time for 
which the manuecript had been lent to 
Boyle. Bentley's ' dogmatical air,' ■ his in- 
genuity in transcribing and plundering notes 
and prefaces of Mr. Bo<^le,' 'his modest; and 
decency in contradicting great men,' ara 
among the topics of this eT^rant composition. 
It is no excuse for Bentley, the Christ Church 
gentlemen declare, that ' he was bom in some 
village remot« from tovm, and bred amonf 
the peasantry while young ; ' for be hM 
enjoyed an opportunity of acquiring some 
tincture of their own good breeding bv hav- 
ing been ' tutor to a young gentleman. Tho 
authors are anxious to guard against tha 
suspicion that thev had wasted mnch time 
on ' so trifiino' a subject ' as scholarsliip ; but 
to most readers this anxiety must appear 
superfluous. Then, as now, there was » 
wealthy ' world ' to which the poor fiippancy 
of this attack could seem intelligent and 
witty, since the intelligence and the wit 
were of their own leveL Gsrth has pilloried 
himself for ever by the couplet in which btt 
celebrated Boyle's supposed triumph: 



Temple's pompous voice was instantly up- 
lifted in homage to ' the pleasant turns of 
wit and the easiness of style ' with whidi 
his aristocratic young friend had crushed tha 
plebeian pedant. On the whole, if Bentley 
Dad been a weak tuati, he would have had a 
bad time of it. Moat of his fine acquaint- 
ances gave him the cold shoulder. He waa 
a highly sensitive man, but he was also brave 
and strong. One day he happened to meet 
a friend who told him that he must not aUow 
himself to lose heart. 'Indeed,' Bentley 
said, ' I am in no pain about the matter ; for 
it is a TnaiiTii with me that no man was ever 
written out of reputation but by himself.' 
Bentley's reply to Boyle, an expansion of tha 
essay in Wotton's book, was written in 
something over seven months, durinjj wbicit 
the author had other and u^ent duties. It 
appeared in March 1699. about fourteen 
months a^r Boyle's attack. The immortal 
' Dissertation on the Letters of Phalaris ' ia 
not merely the most crushing blow that waa 
ever dealt to insolent and aggressive sciolism. 
It rises high above the temporary arena in 
which Boyle's allies had displayed their 
incapacity, and takes rank as a permanent 
masterpiece of literature. To this ohaiact^ 
it has a threefold claim. It is the earlket 
model ot a new criticism, which, by a aaau- 
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txBc method, waa to brin^ accunta philo- 
logical knowledge in to relation with bUtoricol 
reaenrch. It is a atorehouae of exact and 
penetnting eruditioii, compreheiidiag ieveial 
monMrraphs on ipecul eubjects, which to 
this OBJ retun their intrinsic valua. It iB a 
monumeat of coutroversiel genius; not of 
that which qulbblee and hectors, but of that 
in which the keeDest wit flashes around the 
Mrictest and most lucid ai^ument. 

As to the reception which the ' Disserta- 
tion ' aiperienced, it has generally been a»< 
tamed that Bentle^'s complete victorj was 
immediately recognised. This is an error, as 
was shown for tba Urst time in the bitsr^h j 
of Bentlej contributed to the ' English Men 
of Letters ' sariee by Professor Jebb. Swift'a 
' Battle of the Book's,' published with the ' Tale 
of a Tub ' in 1701, implies the absence of any 
pablic sentiment which would feel Swifts 
pronouncement for Bojle to be absurd ; but, 
putting this aside as purely popular satire, 
ws have other evidence. ' A Short Review ' 
of the controversj, bj Atterbury, which came 
out anonymously in 1701, says of Bentley ; 
' Oommon pilferers will still go on in their 
trade, even al^er they have suffer'd for it.' 
la 1749 a distinguished Cambridge scholar, 
Thmnas Francklin, published a translation 
of the 'Letters of Pbularis,' in which he 
B^ued that Bentley's criticisms may touch 
special points, ' and yet the book be authentic 
in ths main, and an original stilL' Nay, in 
1804, aft«r Tyrwhitt and Porson had borne 
testimony to the real state of the case, 
Bentley's own grandson, Richard Gumber- 
Und, used a half'SiKiloffetie tone in claiming 
the advantage for Bentley. This hesitation 
of judgment must seem to postority the 
crownine distinction of the great scholar's 
work. It shows how immensely that work 
was in advancB of its age. And it is com- 
forting for all who ixwe to strive against 
specious charlatanry : itshows that the truth, 
be it never so clear, may have to wait. But 
the better scholars knew, even then, that 
Bentley had won ; and ' the apptausea of his 
friends' (to which the weomito Atterbury 
alludee in 1701) soon turned to efiact. The 
mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
fell vacant towards the end of 1699 — about 
eight months after the 'Dissertation' came 
out — byDr.Mountagueacce^tingthedeanerv 
of Durham. The nomination rested witb 
Witlism's six commissioners, vii., the two 
archbishops (Tenison and Sharp) and Bishops 
Lloyd, Burnet, Patrick, and Moore, Moore 
being the successor of Bentley's old patron, 
Stitbngfleet, who had died in April 1699. 
They were unanimous in recommending 
Bentley, and he was appointed b; the crown. 



He remained king's librarian ; but hence- 
forth his home was at Trinity College. On 
1 Feb. 1700 Bentlev was admitted master. 

I^om 1700 to 1738 Bentley was at con- 
stant feud, more or less, with the fellows of 
the coU^e. Yet during the whole of this 
period— from the thirty-eighth to the seventy- 
siith year of his age — he carried on an almost 
unbroken series of literary works. A clear 
diatinctionmust be drawn between his official 
and his domestic litb. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that the external broils in which 
he was involved were his main occupations. 
or even that they very seriously interrupted 
his studies. He was a man of extraordinary 
nerve, with rare power of concentration. 
The ooll^;e wars probably seem more im* 
portant to us than, except at crises, they did 
to him. Briefly, the story is as follows. 
Between 1700 and 17U9 the new master com- 
mitted a number of petty encroachments on 
the privileges of the telTows, which excited 
extreme irritation. Early in 1710, at tho 
instigation of Edmund Miller (a hurister 
fellow of the college), the fellows appealed 
to the Bishop of Ely (Moore) as general 
visitor, arguing that, under the 46th of the 
Elizabethan statutes for the college, Bentley 
was liable to be deprived of the mastership. 
After long delays Bentley was brought to 
trial before the Bishop of Ely, Dr. Moore, at 
Ely House in London in 1714. The trial 
lasted six weeks, ending about 16 June. 
Before judgment could be given, Bishop 
Moore <ued, on 31 July. The next day, 1 Aug. 
1714, London heard that Queen Anne was 
no more. Political excitement thrust lesser 
matters out of sight. After Dr. Moore's 
death the judgment which he had drafted 
was found among his papers : * By this our 
definitive sentence, we remove Richard Bent- 
ley from his office of master of the college.' 

For the next ten years (1714-24) Bentley 
ruled the college with practically despotic 
power, while the fellows, led by Irtiller down 
to 1719, made intermittent resistance. The 
most notable incident of the decade was in 
>716, when Bentley wsa deprived of his de- 
grees by the university. This was as a punish- 
ment for having failed to appear before tha 
vicfr^hancellor's court, which had iuued a 
decree for his arrest at the suit of Conyers 
Middleton. Middleton (the biographer of 
Cicero) had received a D.D. depee, and 
Bentley, as regius professor of divinity, had 
exacted a fee which Middleton sought to re- 
cover. On 26 March 17^4 the university, 
iinder I^al compulsion, restored Bentley's 
degrees. 
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ten vean' war (1728-86), in wliicli Dr. Col- ; 
batcD, ft Moior fellow of TrinitT, was the ; 
leader of the oppoution. In 1783, beins; ' 
then aeveutv-one, Bentley vras for the »eeona I 
time brought to trial at Ely House before | 
the Biahop of Ely, Dr. Greene. On 27 April 
17S4 Biehop Greene sentenced Bentley to be 
deprived of the maitership. But an unex- 
pected hitch occurred. T^e coll^ atatnt« 
preeciibed that the maater, if condemned, 
should be deprived by the agency of the 
Tice-moeter. The Tke-ma«t«r, Dr. Hacket, 
tn» advised by Bentley's counsel to refrai; 



the next four ye^rs (1784-8) every moral 
lefpl reeource was vainly uaed in the hope of 
dnving Dr. Walker into execating the sen- 
tence against Bentley. The nuuit«T could 
not be (Teprivixl because the vice-master re- 
fused to deprive him, and no one else had 
the power to do so. Three different motiona 
were made in the court of king's bench: 
(li for a writ to compel Dr. Walker to act; 
(2) for a writ to compel the Biehop of Ely 
to compel Dr. Walker to act ; (3) for a wnt 
to compel the Biahop of Ely to act. On 
S2 April 17S8 the last of these applicAtiona 
wasrejected. That daymarksBenUey'sfinal 
victory to the struggle dating from 1710. 
During the remaining four years of his life he 
was undisturbed in the mastership, although, 
in the view of those who accepted Bishop 
Oreeoe's judgment, he had no longer a legti 
title to it. 

Which aide had been most to blame in thia 
controrersy, which lasted a year longer than 
the Peloponnesian War— Bentley or the fel- 
lonsF We must first of all distinguish the 
leg>l from the moral bearinn of the eaee. 
The contention of the fsliows was that 
Bentlev had incurred the penalty of depri- 
vation because he had infringed the statutes. 
Tfaei« seems to be no doubt that he had in- 
flinged them. That was the finding of a 
competent court, after a careful inquiry, both 
in 1714 and in 1733. Frotn the mord point 
of view there was much in the temper and 
in the tactics of Bentley's adversaries on 
aeveral occasions which cannot be excused. 
On the other hand, it was Bentley's arro- 
gance which originally provoked the fend. 
The fellows were loDg-aofiering ; but his re- 

Cted acts of insolent absolutism at last 
«d them into active resistance. His con- 
ception of a college was higher than theirs ; 
but that cannot palliate hia infringement of 
their rights. 

It must never be fbrgotteo that Bent- 
\ej't maaterth^ of Trinity is memonhle for 



other things than its troubles. He was the 
first master who established a pniper cotu- 
petition for the ^eat priwa of that illua- 
trious college. The scnolarshipe and fel- 
lowships had previously been given b) « 
Surelv oral examuiation. Uentley mtiu- 
uced written papers j he alau nuMle tiie 
award of scholaranips to be annual inatcad 
of biennial, and admitted students of the 
first year to compete tot them. He made 
Trinity Colleee the earliest home of a New- 
tonian echoolby providing in it an observa- 
tory, under the direction of Newt<ni's disciple 
ana friend — destined to an early death — 
Roger Cotea. He fitted up a chemical labo- 
ratory in Trinity for Vigani of Verona, the 
professor of chemistiT. He brought to Trinity 
the eminent orientalist, Sike of Bremen, afler^ 
wards professor of Hebrew. True to the spirit 
of the royal founder, Bentley wished Tnnily 
OollegB to be indeed a house ' at all kinds of 
good letters ; ' snd at a time when Eng- 
land's academic ideals were far from high, be 
did much to render it not only a great col- 
lese. but also a miniature uuiveraity. 



The glimpses which we get of fontley'a 
■leasiiw. Th. ' ■ 
, rears, being o 

> the ' Memoirs' of his grandson, Richard 



domeetrc life are pleasiiu'. They belong 
chiefiy to his later years, being mainly due 



Cumberland. In 1701 (the year aftw hia 
ihstallation at Trinity) he was married (in 
the chapel of Eton Oolite) to Joanna, 
daughter of Sir John Bernard, of Bramp- 
ton, Huntingdonshire. She bore him four 
children : Elizabeth, who married Humphrey 
Ridge, a gentleman of Hampshire ; Joanna, 
who became the wife of Denison Cumber- 
land, and mother of Richard, the author of 
the ' Memoirs ;' William, who died in infancy ; 
and Richard, the voungest (bom in 1708), 
an accompliahed out eccentric man, who 
achieved nothing (^nal in life. Of the home 
at Trinity Lodge, Richaid GurobBrland aaya 
that Bentley's ' eetabLshment was respect- 
able, and his table affluently and hoapitably 
served,' Bentley usually brealrfaeted alone 
in his library, and was seldom visible till 
dinner-time. After evening prayers at ten, 
the family retired, and Bentley, ' habited in 
his dreasingspwn,' wotild go back to hia 
books. The cnildren need to read the * Spec- 
tator ' aloud to him as each number came . 
out, and he ' was ao particulaiiT amused by 
the character of Sir Roger d» CDrerW '— «• 
his daughter Joanna told Im son — ' that be 
took his literary decease moot aerioualy to 
heart..' ' His ordinary style of eonveraation 
was naturally IcAv,' nis grandetm says, and 
by using ' thou ' and ' thee' rathertoo much, he 
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nuw Ot his heart could not Itmg be Tftilad 
from otaarvation, for hia feelings and affec- 
uona were at oace too impulaive to be long 
repreasad, and hii too candesa of concealmeat 
to attempt at Jualifyiug them.' Richard 
Uumberland, -wnoae -woraa thaae are, had 
ofteD spent hia school holidays at 'IMnit; 
Lodge, and he att«ata hie grandfather fient- 
ley'a uBwearied good iiature to himself and 
his little sister. ' I have brolien in upon him 
manr a time in his hooiB of studj, whan ha 
would put his boolc aaide, ring hia hand-bell 
lor his serrant, and be led to hia shelree to 
t«ke down a picture-book for tnj atnuaement. 
I do not My that his good-nature alvaja 
gained it* object, aa the picturaa which liia 
booka Renenilly supplied me with were ana- 
toniicu drawinp of diaaected bodies . . . 
but he had nothing better to produce.' Once, 
and once onlj, Bentley reprored the boy ' for 
' ' a moat outrageous ' ' '' 



h,the biahopi 
Elf's son.' (The biahop, whan vice^hancellor 
of Cambridge, had suspended Bentle7*s de- 

Ce.) ■ Aaa I have been at this sport with 
^ther,' he replied, ' but thine nas been 
the more amuaing game, so thera'a no harm 
done.' Bentley seems never to have cared 
for general aocietj. At Cambiidge, as for- 
merly in London, hia intercourse waa chiefly 
with a small cirde of Mends, which latterlv 
included the well-known acholara, Jeremian 
Markland and John Taylor. We hear that, 
at the age of seventy, Bentley aix|uiied the 
htbit 01 smoking, and that he ezpreesed hia 
opnion of claret by saying thai ' it would be 
port if it could.* Pope's uluwon, 



reGna to a certain broad-brimmed hat which 
Oumberland remembered hanging on a peg 
at the hack of Bentley's anncbair — be some- 
times wore it in his study to shade hia OTea 
— and to a stoiy about it, via. that Bentley, 
being greatly irritated by a viaitor, on an 
occasion when Dr. Richard Walker was pre- 
sent, exclaimed, ' Walker, my hat 1 ' and left: 
theroom. The 'rev'rence' ascribed to Walker 

Slanoea, of course, at his part in the affair of 
lie mastership, when, being vice-master, he 
refused to deprive Bentley. Besides this 
well-known passage in the fourth book of 
die ' Dunciad ' (publiBhed in 1742, some four 
montha before Bentley's death), other at- 
tacks had been made on Bentley hy Pope, 
via., in the first edition of the 'Dunciad 
(1728, where ' Bentley ' was afterwards 
changed to ' Welslad *), in the ' Epistle to 
Aibuthnot ' (1736), and in the epistle mo- 



delled on that of Horace to Augustus (1737). 
'I talked sgainat bis "Homer," and the 
portentous cub never forgives' — that was 
BentWe explanation of Pope's enmity, and 
beyond it all is conjecture. Warburton, too, 
waa a persistent detractor from Bentley's 
merit. Envious disparagement of scholars 
by Buperficlal writers on scholarly sul^ects 
was aa natural then as it is now, and should 
be regarded as a form of reluctant homage. 
'To Uie last hour of bis life,' his mndson 
tells us, Bentley ' poaseseed his faculties firm 
and in their mUeet vigour.' According to 
Markland, Bentley compared himaelf to ' an 
old trunk, which if you let it alone will last 
a long time ; but if you jumble it by moving, 
will soon &11 to pieces.^ In 1789 he bad a 
slight paralytic stroke, and thenceforth could 
not move easily without help, but that was 
the most serious resulL In June 174£ he 
waa able to examine for the Craven Scholar- 
sbipe, and helped to award one of them to 
Christopher Smart. Soon afterwards be was 
seised with pleuritic fever. On 14 July 1743 
he died ; the ej^tieth year of his life had 
been completed in the preceding January, 
He was buried in the chapel of ^nity Col- 
lie. A small square stone in the ^vement, 
on the north side of the communion table, 
bears the words : ' H. S. E. Richardva Bent- 
ley, a.T.P.R. Obiit xiv. JuL 1742. .Etatis 
«!' 

From 1700, when he took office at Trinity, 
down to 1788, Bentle/a repose waa seldom 
untroubled. He has himself spoken of 'of- 
fliual duties and hai«ssing cares ' as ' daily 
surging' around him. Yet hia studies, it 
wouldaeem, wen rarely broken off. In 1709 
his critical notes on the Tuaculan Disputa- 
tions appeared in the edition of ' John Da- 
viee.' In 1710 he wrote his emendations on 
Menander and Philemon. His ' Horace ' was 
published atthe end of 1711, a book in which 
we can feel what he aaya of it, that it waa 
thrown off ' in the first impetus and glow * of 
his thoughts — rash and taatelesa in many of 
its conjectures, marvellously acute in some 
others i on the whole, a signal proof of his 
learning, his ingenuity, and hia argnment»- 
tive power. Two ywrs later (I'lS) hli 
' Ratnarka on a late Discourse of fVee-think- 
ing ' (in reply to Anthony Collins) are not^ 
worth;^ for a passage on the Homeric poems, 
endorsmg the old tradition that they were 
first put together, from scattered lays, in the 
age 01 PisLstratus. Bentley cannot properly 
be r^arded, however, as having anticipated 
F. A. Wolf's theoiT- Bentley meditated an 
edition of Homer, but left only manuscript 
nof«s on 'Iliad,'i.-vii. 64, with some alighter 
marginoKa on the 'Iliad,' * Odyasey/ and 
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■Hymns. ThedistiuctifetnitofhiBHoineric 
criticism wu his peTception that a letter, lost 
to the later QreeV alpbabet, ig prasuppoMd 
by Homeric metn at ttiebegimuugof certaui 
words : thia wet the ' digMnma,* in aound like 
our v. Bentlej went too far in attempting a 
uniform reBtoration of this letter, and would 
liave nude some havoc in Uomei^atext ; yet 
bia diacovery was, in iteelf, a brilliant one. 
Ilia ' Terence' (1 726) broke new ground in the 
treatment of tbe metrical queatjonn railed by 
lAtin comedy. Hia ' Maailius,'pufaliahedin 
his eeTeuty-seventh year (1730), is leas valu- 
able aa a critical edition than for the leaminr 
and the acute remarks contained in many of 
the notes. In 1720 he had publiahed ' Pro- 
poaels ' for printing an edition of the New 
Testament. His idea was t« reconstruct from 
the oldest lAtia manuscripts the text of the 
Latin ' Vulgate ' as formed by Jerome (are. 
883 A.i.), and to compare this with our oldest 
Greek manuscripts. By this method Bentley 
believed that he could restore the Oreek text 
■s generally received by the church at the 
time of tbe Council of Nice (825 i.i>.) For 
many years he kept this prqect in view. 
Why it was finally abandoned is unknown ; 
a clearer insight into the difficulty of the 
task, and the pressure of eitamal troubles, 
may both have contributed to that result. 
Here, as in other fields, Bentley was in ad- 
vance of his age. The ripest New Testament 
criticism of this century has recognised the 
elemeuts of value in his conception. The 
edition of 'Paradise Lost' (1782) proceeds 
on the supposition that tbe blind poet had 
employed an amanuensis, who made nume- 
rous involuntary mistakes, and an editor, who 
not only did linewise, but also deliberately 
interpolated bad versea of his own. It baa 
the faulta of Bentley's classical criticisms in 
a senile form, while, irom the nature (^ tbe 
case, it can have none of their merits, though 
it often shows intellectual acuteness. Fop^ 
in his copy of the book, wrote marks of ap- 
proval opposite some of Bentley's improv»- 
ments on Milton. Perhaps the chief reason 
for reeretCing Bentley's edition of ' Paradise 
Lost °is that it is apt to make us forget how 
well he has deserved of hia native language. 



Dryden and Temple were the 
ters of English prose in the first hal^ of Bent- 
ley's life; in the Utter half the 
Addison. Bentley's EngUsh stvle baa little 
in common with any phase of theirs ; but ' 
has much in common with the simple ai 
racy vigour of the ' Pilgrim's Progress,' The 
stamp pectiliar to it is the reflex of Bentley's 
character. In his case, if in any, the style is 
the man. It is keen and direct, for he sought 
togostnughttothetruth. It often ■bows an 



ironical delisht in homely images and phrases, 
for as a schohir he knew how easily charlatan* 
take refuge in fine or vague writing. It ia 
trenchant with a thorouglilv Ensli^ force, 
and humorous in a purely English vein. 

The restoration of classical learning in 
Europe was effected by a few great scholars 
of various countries. Among these Bentley 
represents England, and he iMwins a new 
period. During the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries such scholars as Poggio 
and Palitian had been intent ou tbe literary 
reproduction of ancient form, and with them 
Erasmus may be classed, though his aoovo 
was in some respects larger than theirs. In 
the second half of the uzteenth century 
Joseph Scaliger and Isaac Casaubon turned 
from the form to the matter of classical lite- 
rature ; Scaliger aought to reconatruet chro- 
nology, Casaubon, to regain the knowledge of 
ancient life. Then Bentley came, and saw 
that before the work could go further the 
basis itself must be made sound. The cla»- 
sical texts, teeming with errors, must be 
amended. Zealous for this task, ha ranged 
widely throt^ Oreek and Latin literature. 
His genius is higher than any one of his 
books ; his merit is la:^^ than all of them 
togiither. The most important way in which 
his influence hasworked has been by inspiring, 
by opening newperapectiveSgSug^tingmoro 
scientific methods, throwing out ideas which 
have become frnitfiil in otnet minds. We 
must look at his life-work as a whole, t»- 
membering tbe time at which it was dona. 



the ' higher criticism * of literature and his- 
tory he set examples which have still a living 



{Lite of Beotlav^ In J. H. Uonk, 3 vols. 8vo. 
i33 ; BenUn^ Works, ed. Djoe, I vola 1836- 
Ki BeDtlHiCriticaSacn,A. A.£Uia,I862;Ust 



of other books In tha preface to Bcnllsv, by 
B. C. Jabb, in English Man of Letters. ISS2p 

BENTLET, RICHARD (1708-1782), 
writer on miscellaneous subjects, was tbe 
youngest child of Dr. Richard Bentley [q. v.], 
the umous scholar, and his only son who 
outlived infancy. He was bom in 1708, and 
baptised in June of that year. While cmly 
a boy of ten he was admitted a member of 
Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, and was elected, 
apparently by special favour, a fellow of that 
college in 1723, being at the time a 'junior 
bachelor,' and only fifteen years of age. 
Bentl^ was brought up to no profeeaion, 
and throughout life seems to have been some- 
what aimtoas and desultory, aa well as eccea- 
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trie and ungnlulj imprudent, eepeciKllj in ' 
money matters. All his contemponiries 
unite in speaking in the higbeet terms of his 
abilities, but neither his litemy noT utistio 
work is of very high importsnee, and his 
name will be beet rememboed on account of 
his iDtJKut«coniiecti(Hiwith Horace Walpole 
and the poet OnT. ForaeTeraljearaBentlar 
tired in the souUi of Fnuica, and afterwards 
in the island of Jersey, appuently in Tetrest, 
on account of his money difficulties. Sub- 
sequently he came b> Kngland to lire at 



X Twickenham. Whilst i 



Jersey ne kept up a pretty constant corre- 



Teddinsto 

rsey ne tept up a m 
■pondence with Wslpole, and tUrty-fiTe 
letters of Om latter addressed to B^tley 
(1753-1756) have been preserred and pub- 
lished. Wahiole constantly speaks of nim 
in the most nattering and even eitrsvsgant 
luiguage, as Mr. Bentley ' whom I adore,* 
' who has more sense, judgment, and wit, more 
taste and more misfortunes than ever met 
in any man.' Walpole, above all, concerns 
himself witli his friend's artistic talents, and 
is perpetually Di^Tng him to send more draw- 
ings : ' 7oQi letters grow more and more en- 
tertaining, your drawings more and more 
picturesque; you write with mora wit, and 



ivithn 



e melancholy than f 






body did.' Walpole, in fact, found Bentley 
(■ the Ootb,' as he playfully called him) an 
extremely useful aUy in the adornment of 
Strawbeny Hill, for which Bentley designed 
a good deal of the Qothic arcbitecture and 
decoration, making drawings also for bis 
patron's friends — 'a Teiy pretty Gothic room 
for Lord Holdemeese,' or ' a little Qothic 
building- for Lord Strafford.' The artistic 
achieTement of Bentley which most attracted 
the attention of his friends was the set of 
drawings furnished by him for the fine edi- 
tion of Qray's poems printed br Walpole in 
1763 (' Designs by Mr, TLichard Bentley for 
Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray,' 1763, fol., with 
the text). The designs show some cleverness, 
but are rather grotesque, and certainly not 
worthy of the highpraise bestowed upon them 
by the poet in his ' Stanios to Mr. Bentley : '- 

1b silent gaze the taneful choir among, 

Half pleas'd, half blushing, let tha Hose 

While Bender leads her sister^rt along, 
And bids the peacil anaTsr to the lyre. 



lated part of the 'Travels of 
work which was printed at the Strawberry 
Hill press In October 1767 (' A Journey into 
England in the Year 1598, being a port of 
tbeltineiai7 of P. UentanHUS,' translated by 
B. Bvntley, Lst, and Eng., 1767, bvo). 



About Uke year 1761 he turned his atten- 
tion to play-writing, though bis efforts vetv 
rewardeij with little or no success. His farce, 
orcomedy,called*The^'ishes,orUHrlequui's 
Mouth opened,' was acted at Dmry Lane fdr 
three nights (37, 38, 30 July 1761), and «lt 
Covent Garden, 3 Oct, 1761. This curious 
production, which was never printed, was 
written with the view of ridiculing the con- 
struction of the Greek drama, eapecially the 
obeerrance of the unities and UiJa stoic re- 
flection and moraliaingg of the chorus. The 
chorus in the 'Wishes ' are informed that a 
madman, a torch in his hand, is just on the 
point of settinf fira to a powder magazine ; 
on hearing which tliey solemnly commence in 
strophe and anijstrophe to lament their own 
condition, proceeding to ezclum against the 
thrice-unnappy madman and against the six- 
times unhappy fate of themselvea thus ex- 
posed to a msAnan'a fiur. Bentley's tragedy 
' Philodamua ' (printed 1767, 4to), by its 
' scenes of court^p, paternal vigilance, and 
spousal preparations, is said to have con- 
vulsed the house wiUi laughter from the first 
scene to the last. A poa^umoua comedy of 
bis, called 'The Prophet,' was acted for a few 
nights in 1788. ^uoug his other writ^sa 
may be mentioned ' Patriotism, a Mo^ 
Heroic in five cantos,' London, 1768; end 
■ A Letter to the lUght Hon. C. F. Fox,' 
1793, 8vo. 

A rupture in the friendship of Bentley and 
Walpole bad occurred (apparently about 
1761), and their old intimacy was never re- 
newed. According to Cumberland, Bentley's 
nephew, the friendahip of the two was alwavs 
of ' a sickly kind, and had too much of the 
bitter of dependence' in it. On the other 
hand, it is said that Bentley b^an to borrow 
money, and Walpole seems especiallyto have 
been annoyed by the presence of Mrs.Bentley, 
whom her husband was ' forward to intro- 
duce at his bouse when people of the first 
fashion were there.' Bentley is said, how- 
ever, to have at one time derived his chief 
subsLstence finm a small place which Wal- 
pole had procured for him (Colb, AtAena 
CaatabriffT) In his later years Bentley was 
living in quiet retirement in Westminater. 
Hisdeatb took place in October 1762. He 
had a son, Richard, who was sent to West- 
minster School, and several daughters. An 
interesting portrait of Bentley, engraved from 
the original formerly at Strawberry Hill, 
may be found in Cunningham's edition of 
' Walpole's Letters ' (ii. 296). 

[Cole's AtJwiaB CantabrigieiiHS (in Kichola's 
LitcrsiT lUnstratJoaa, viii. G72, 673, and in Sit 
E.Bi7dget'8Keatitnta, !v. 38*); The LBtters of 
Horace WalpoU, ed. Cnaningham, vol. ii. and 
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rrft in iikdex in nil. iz. under ' Bantley, Hr. ; * 
Walpolo'a Shoii SoUm at mj Life, prefixed to 
voL 1. of tfas Letters ; Comberland'a Hemoir* 



SiddiM*, i. 3B0 f. ; Sir W. Soott's Miwell. PrOM 
Works (CadeLI, 18*1), i. 4fi sod M^ Notes uid 
Qwanm. Ird Mr., viL ST.] W. W. 

BENTLEY, RICHAKD (1794-1871), 

Siublisher, deeceoded from ui old Shropshire 
Kinil;, WM bom in London, probably in 
PBt«nioster Row, where his &ther, Edward 
BenUey, in conjunction with John Nichols, 
published the 'OenerKl Eywins Poet,' of 
which he w&s putproprietcr. IQchard wm 
■ent to St. PmiI'i School, where he hsd for 
•cbool-fellows John Pollock, R. H. Barhuu 
(Ingoldaliy), tnd Uedhurat, the China 



■ioniu;, unoiv otheia. Scnuunuaing letters 
•ddreaaed in utar jem to Benti^ may be 
found in Buham's ' Life and Lettcra,' 3 toIi. 
187<X After quitting tlte school ha learned 
the art and buaineM of printins in tbe office 
of bis uncle, John Nichols, Red lion Cburt. 
anthor of the 'Hiaton of Xjoceetershire. 
In 1619 Bentler jmned his brother Samuel 
[q. T.], who had eatabliabed a printing-office 
in D(»aet Street, Salisbtur Square, and sfter- 
warda in Shoe L«ne. The Bentlejs tixik 
high rank among printer*, and were noted 
especially for the care with which the; 
printed woodcuts, such as those which illus- 
trate Yarrell's works on natural history. In 
1639 Richard Bentley joined in partnership 
withHenrrColbum, the publisher of &shion- 
able navels, who had then recently pub- 
lished wiUi great success ETelyn'sandPepys's 

In 1883 Colbum retired from the buN- 
Dess on t«rms which were afterwards cm- 
celled by an agreement which gare him 
liberty to set up another bnsioest in Great 
MarlboTondi Btreet., London. Bentley con- 
tinued in New Burlington Street, where in 
process of time he gamred round him many 
men of letters, LuttreU, Hoore, Isaac Dis- 
raeli and his greater son Benjamin, Theodore 
Hook, Bufaam, Halibuiton (Bam Slick), 
Charles Dickens, Hra. Ncttou, George Cruik- 
shank, and John Leech wsve of thaw whose 
works, in part or wholly, be brou^t befbre 
theworid. 'Bentley'sMiscellanj'wasstartod 
in 18S7,wbenBariiun uttered his weU-known 
joke as to tbe title heat suited (br the new 
raaganne [see Babkik, Rickasd HasbisI. 
In the previous year Bentley bad made 
the acquaintance of Cbarlea Dickens, at the 
time reptRter to the ' Morning Chronicle,' 
and hsJ come to an agreement with him 
(signed 22 Aug, 1836) for two norels for the 



sum of IfiOOL In October 183C IKckenf 
was offered and accepted tbe stipend of -JOl. 
a month as editor of the ' Hisoellany,' in- 
creased in the fallowing Uarch to HOI. a 
month. The succen of the < Miscellany,' in 
which 'Oliver Twist' appeared with Cniik- 
shank's illustrative plslea, was so ereat Ihst 
Bentley raised his terms considerably, paying 
7601. for 'Oliver Twis,' and oflfering ijOOOL 
for the second novel, ' Bamaby Rudge.' Tbe 
popnlarity of Dickens, however, bod risen so 
rapidly that he felt dissatisfied with tbe ar- 
langements made with his publisher. In 
January 1839 be withdrew from the editor- 
ship of the ' Miscellany,' was freed braa the 
engagement to contribute ' Bamaby Rudge * 
to that maoaiine, and bought from Bentley 
the oapyright uid remaining stock of ' OliTer 
Twist*fi)r2,26(N: W.H. jCnswortb became 
editor of the ' MisceUany,' which continued, 
to flourish till 1808, when it ceased to appear, 
after a successful career of thirty-one years. 
For some years (1837 to 1843) oontributora 
to the msgaiine met at tbe 'Miscellany' 
dinners in the Red Room in Burlington 
Street, Moore gives an account of one of 
these festive gatherings in his * Kaiy ' (viL 
244). 

The issue of 127 Tolnmes of 'Standard 
Novels ' was another remarkable vmturo ot 
Bentiey's which met with great SDCceas. He 
was enterpriung enough even to publish, in 
January 1846, a newniaper entitled 'Young 
England,' which set forth the views of tba 
small party known under that name. Despito 
the labours of the Hon. George Smythe and 
bis friends, this journal came to an end, after 
a short existence of three months. In like 
manner'Bentley'sQusiteTly Review' (1669), 
though conducted by Mr. Donrlas Cook, 
with tbe asnstance of Lord Robert Oedt, 
afterwards Marquis of Saliabnry,oiJy reaebed 
a fourth number. Bentln held what was 
thought to be tbe oopyri^t at many works 
written by American authors. Bv a decision 
of tbe House of Lonis in 1660 the claim to 
such ri(^t was annulled, witb a loss to 
BentW equivalent to 16,000t 

In 1867 Bentl^ bad the misfbrtune to 
meet with a severe aoddent at the Chepstow 
railway station, in oonseqnenoe of which 
he reiinauished the management of his bosi- 
ness to his son, Mr. Georse Bentley. He 
lived, however, four years longer, dying at 
Ramsgato, 10 Sept 1871, at the age of 
seventy-seven. 

[The Boolcssllar, 1871, p- SIl ; Foirtar's Lifs 
of DiekiiDs, i. lis, 130, 138, 1S9, 141, »!, ii. 
«M>, iii. 313-13 j Letlar by G. Bwtley, in the 
Times, 8 Dec. 1871; Moon's Diaij. vii, 344; 
Eirhain'ii Lift, S vols. 1870.] B. H. 
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BENTLKT, SAMUEL (1786-1866), 

CUr uid (uitiquarian, lecoiid ton of Kdwud 
tl^, for toaie jeatt priDcipftl of tlie fto- 
eonntuit'B office in the Bank of England, 
•nd nephsw of John NichoLi, the noted an- 

a' [UuiMi, WM bom 10 Maj 1786. He wu 
ucatod at St. Panl'a School, where he had 
hie coniin, the younger Nichols, as ft school- 
fellow. After an apprenticeship to the busi- 
neea of John Nichob — who waa for some 
yean printer, publisher, wad editor of the 
' Qeotleman's Haf(siine ' — he waa taken into 
putnenliip, and largely contributed to build 
up the fftme of that diatingnisbed honse. 
He waa not only a scholar, but also a man 
of remarkable mduttrj. He iaoceouTely 
indexed the 'Litemr Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century, ^ John Nichols, and 
the ' niatory of Durham,' b^ Surteea, whilst 
at the same time devoting' his energies to the 
personal lerision of everv work printed by 
his firm. In 1816 he edited, and wrote the 
Latin pieEsces, for an octavo issue of the 
'Concio de PaeroJesu,' a work composed by 
Erasmus at the reouest of DnuiColet. This 
edition is dedicated to Dr. Sle«th, the head- 
master of St. Paul's, and bears the imprint, 
' Typis L et L B. Kichols et 9 Bentler. 
1IDCC0.X.TI. Excudebant Joannes Nichols 
cum tociis olim schols Paulins alnmni&.' 
In 1619 Bentler went into partnership with 
his brother Richard [q. v.], in Dorset Street, 
Salisbury Square: and on the latter taking 
over the business of Colbum, he astabUsbea 
the firm of Samuel and John Bentley, 
AVilson, ft Fley, at Bangor House, Shoe 
Jjtxte. JMin being his nephew. It was here 
that bis personal reputetion was definitely 
secured ; and he spiired do pains to platw 
himself at the head of his calling. Lord 
Beaconsfield on one occauoa, speaking of 
the productions of Bentley in Shoe Lane, 
said that if thei« were two editions of a 
book, and one of them was printed at Bangor 
Uons^he would nnhentatuigly choose that 
one. Bentley's leal led him at an early date 
to visit the mi»'fonndryof Urmin IKdot at 
Paris, thov^ he had probably little to learn 
frtnn the henchmen in the way of taste or 
elGriency. He waa not merely an accurate 
printer and an indefatiffabte antiquarian, but 
be was accomplished also as a mnaician and 
an artist. Some of his paintings ^amongst 
them being a faithful portrait of his father) 
elicited the praise of MaclJM. He bad im- 
bibed his uncle's interest in archfeological 
eubiecta; and his knowledge of architecture, 
of Old Eiigliiih music, and of the early Nor- 
man-French tongue, which presents ao many 
ditticulties even to men of scfanlarlv attain- 
nents, was very considerable. His best pro- 



a royal 6to, published in 1B3I, in which ha 
had the assistance of 5ir Harris Nicolas, 
Sir Charles Yoong, Mr. Duffiis Hardy, and 
others. He in tnm lent valuable aid to Sir 
Harris iu rveparing for pnblication the 
' Scrape and Qrosrenor Roll;' and his poring 
over Uie decayed manuscript of this wwt for 
several hours daily in the Tower of London 
was assigned by himself as the cause of his 
eventual blinmiess. Sir H. Nicolas paid 
him a handsome compliment for his valuable 
assistance in this connection. ' Nothing,' ha 
wrote, 'ooold be more delightful to me than 
the cordial c(M>peration I have received from 
yon throughout the work, or more useful 
than the numerous suggestions with which 
you have favoured me ; indeed, if I did not 
rely on a continuance of yonr aid, I sbould 
almost despond i^ the prospect before me of 
volume iii.' In 1836 Bentley printed for 
private circulation ' An Abstract of Cfaoiten 
and other Documents contained in a Cartulary 
of the Abbey of 8t. Peter, Westminster, in 
the posseesion of S. B.' After struggling for 
some time against failing eyesight, he was 
compelled to abandon his buaineas in 18W; 
but m bis retreat at Croydon, attended by 
hisfaithfulandaooomplished wife — whomh« 
had married in 182S, and who survived him 
— he enjoyed fifteen years of cultivated ease. 
[Works as cited above; Oent, Hag. Jaaa 1898 1 
pnvHte inrnmiatioi) from Hr. George Beatlsy. 
which oonvcts tha magniiDe obitnaij notice of 
hi* uDCle in some im portent pitrtieiilajs.] 

L. a-T.- 

BKNTLBY, THOMAS, LL.D. (1693 P- 
I74S'), classical scholar, son of James Bent- 
ley (tbe eldest son of Thomas Benllav of 
Woodlesford, half-brother to Dr. Ricrtanl 
BentleyJ, was bom either late in 1693 or 
early inl693( ' was brought np at St. Paul's 
School in London, and waa afterwards en- 
tered of Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded B.A. in 1711, and H.A. in 1716. 
In 1713 be published a small Horace, which 
was, in &ct, an annotated edition of hi* 
tmcle'stext,aedicated toLordHerley. ^opn, 
in an offensive note to the edition of 173S, 
— *— ^ to this dedication, and declared that 
ilet in the ' Dunciad' (ii. 206), which 
ways been understood to refer to ths 
uncle, really applied to the nephew : 

Bentlej h!a mimth with clsssic flHtt'ry riptt. 

And the palTd onuor bnrstB oat in tropaa. 

In 1718, being then a fellow of his college, 
ThomsB Bentley published his ' M. T. Cice- 
ronis de Finibus Bonorum et Malorum Libri 
Quinque et Paradoxon Liber I'aus. Emen- 
darit, Notisqne illustntvit Thomas Ben^ 
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ley, A.M., Trin. Coll. Otmh. Sociui,' Bva, 
Cambridge, 1718. As he declined or ne^ 
lected to take ordan, lie loit hU feUowslup 
'whenliehadbecomeamBBt«rofutB of about 
seven yaare' Btanding, but was appointed 
librarian, of Trinity, and proceeded to bis 
LL.U. d%ree In 1724. In 1726-6 he was 
abroad on a literary excursion for the far- 
pose of examining and collating manuscripts 
vbich might aaaist his uncle in the projected 
edition of the Greek New Testament. Bent> 
ley conBulted manuscripts at Paris, Rome, 
Naples, and Florence, and took part in the 
collation of th^ celebrated Vatican manu- 
script, his notes on which were afterwards 
<17g4^ submitted to Woide for nse in bis 
-valuatile ' Novum Teatamentum Gracum e 
Codice MS. Aleiandrino,' Ac. ibi., 1766. Dr. 
Thomas Bentley was not, as has been said, 
the salaried employ^ of bis uncle, and both at 
Paris and at Rome he devoted most of his time 
to collating Greek manuscripts of Plutarch, 
-with a view to the publication of an edition 
of that author, to wcich his health rendered 
him unequal. In 1741 Bentley published 
his handsome edition of the hymns of Calli~ 
mach us, ' Callimechi Hy mni et Epigrammata ; 
quibusacceiiserunt Theognidis Carmina,'&c., 
8vo, London, 1741, which was for some time 
mistakenly ascribed to his uncle. Hie edi- 
tion of Ctesar, with notes of bis own and of 
his friend. Dr. J urin, appeared in 1742. He 
died suddenly, as Dr. Monk says on the 
authority of a communication from Mr. Bent- 
ley Warrxn, on 38 May 1742, at Clifton. In 
the 'Oentlemon'sMsgaEine' for 1786, Thomas 
Bentley has been conlounded with Richard 
Bentley, another nephew of the master, who 
was rector of Nwlston from 174fi lo 1786, 
B.A. 1725, M.A. 1728, D.D. 1750, and a 
literary executor of his famous uncle. 

[Bentlej's Introdnction to his Q. Homlins 
FInccQB, fee. Sto, Cambridge, 1713; Dunciodnnd 
RemarksiaPopt'sWoils, 1834, fii. 177 aad 178; 
Gioduati Csutabrigieiiaea, 1787 ; Nicboli's 
LiLetHTj AuMdotes. jr. 491-3; NidioU's Illua- 
trxtioni, ii. 222; Nichols's LaineUt, ir. SOBi 
Hionk's Life of Hii^hard Bentlsj, 1830; Cole- 
nd|{i-'a Biosraphla Sarealis, 1833, &c ; Oent. 
Mag. March, Aiay, and December, I7BS.] 

A. H. a. 

BENTLEY, THOMAS (1731-1780), 
man u tact urer of porcelain, was bom at Scrop- 
ton, Derbyshire, on 1 Jan. 1780-1. His 
father, Thomas Bentley, was a eonnti^ gen- 
tlenan of some property. After receiving his 
education at the neighbouring presbyterian 
academy at Findem, young Bentley, being 
then about sixteen years of age, was placea 
in a warehouse at Manchester to learn the 
processes of the woollen and cotton trades. 



On the expiration of his apprentioesbip ha 
travelled for some time upon the continent, 
snd alter his return he married, in 1754, Hiss 
Hannah Dates of Sheffield. He then settled 
in Liverpool, where he set up in business as 
a Maucbeater warehouseman, and afterwards 
took Mr. James Boardman into partneiship. 
In 1757 he assisted in founding the famous 
Warrington academy, and in 1762 in building* 
the Uctugon chapel in Temple Conrt, Liver- 
pool, for the use of a body of dissenters, of 
which he was a prominent member, who, 
thongh they preferred a liturgy, had scruples 
with regard to the um of the Athanasian 
Creed and other parts of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The frequenters of this chapel were 
called 'Octogonians;' but the life of this 
sect was short, and not long after Beotley'a 
removal to London the chapel was closed, 
and the building sold to the corporation. 

In 1762 he was introduced to Joaiah Wedg- 
wood by Dr. Matthew Turner, wbm tba 
former was laid up^t Liverpool by an acci- 
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ment of his friendship with the celebrated 
potter, which only terminated with his lila. 
Though Wedgwood made his first proposals 
to Bentley with regard to a partnraship 
towards the close of^l76e, it was not until 
14 Not. 1768 that the partnership actually 
commenced. In the some month Bentley 
took up his residence at the Brick House, 
Burslem. This was, however, merely a tem- 
porary residence, as he had not then given 
up his partnership with Boardman in Liver- 

On 13 June 1769 part of the Etrurift 
works were opened ; but, though a house was 
specially built for him there, be never seems 
to have occupied it. In 1769 he finally left 
Liverpool, and after living for a short tim« 
at the wapehouee in Newport Street, London, 
be removed to Little Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
in order to be near the works which the firm 
had lately established there for the decora- 
tion of encaustic vases. 

On 22 June 1772, at All Saints, Derby, 
Bentley married Hary, the daughter of Mr, 
Stamford, an engineer of that town, his firiit 
wife having died in childbirth within two 
vearsfromthedateoftheirmarnege. Inl774 
he removed from Chelsea to 12 Greek Street, 
Sobo, that he might superintend the works 
which were being earned on there by the 
firm. His health, however, failed, and in 
order to get change of air and scene he 
took up his residence at Tumham Green in 
1777. After a protracted illness he died 
there, 26 Nov. 1780, at the age of forty-nine, 
and was buried in Chiswick church, whers 
a monument, with a medallion poMnit bj 
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Sdieetiiakert, wu nbed to his memory bj 
hu friend Wedgwood. The partnership be- 
tween Wedg^rood and Bentley wu confined 
solely to the msnufscture snd sale of ems' 
mental goods, and npon Bentley's death, in 
order to wind np the accounts, all the oma* 
mental nare in etoclt was sold bj auction at 
ChriBtie'B. The sale lasted twelve dajH, the 
catalogues of which ore now extremely rare. 
Bentley was much more than a mere snc- 
CMsful man of business. He had wide and 
varied attunments, estenuve knowledge, 
and excellent taat«. Amongst his friends 
and aasociatee were man; of the leading 
men of the day, euch as Franklin, Priestley, 
Banks, and others. He wrote a conside- 
nble number of pamphlets, articles, and 
political soDgB, and contributed irequently 
to the ' Monthly Review.' The article on 
Brindlcy in the ' Biographia Britannica ' 
was written b^ him from materials obtaiued 
for him by W edgwood and another friend. 
His acquaintance with the eminent art pa* 
trons of the day was of great assistance to 
his partner, as by this means they were able 
to Obtain loans of valuable specimens for the 
purposes of reproduction. His handsome 
preeenee and polished manners also stood 
the business in good stead at the morning 
audiences in the showrooms of Newport 
Street and Qreek Street, Soho. A medallion 
portrait of Bentley, executed in jasper by 
>Vedgwood, was presented to the Liverpool 
Ijiternry snd Philosophical Society, and a 
portTsit of him, painted bv Caddick, a Lirer- 

Cl artist, was, in 1861, in the possession of 
James Boordman, of Liverpool. 
[Gtin Ugtejanl's Ufs of Josiiih Wsdgwood 
( 1 B66), S vols, passim; Bmrdmaii's Benllejana 
(ISfil); Jswitt's Ceramic Art of Qrsnt Britain 
(1883), pp. 123, 5IS-8; NotM apd QuariM, ltd 
sar., V. 37S, 449, 60S, ri. 14.J O. F. B. B. 

BEITWELL, JOHN HODGES (ITM- 
1786), genre paintor, was bom in l7S4 at 
Blenhe im, where h is father was under-st«nard 
to the Duke of Marlborough. Hewasapupil 
of an obscure portrait painter named Sui- 
ders, but he studied also in the schools of 
the Royal Academy, and gained a silver medal 
in 1783. He afterwards for a time Uught 
drawing at Bath, and likewise executed a 
few itmnll oval drawings in water-colour?, 
which he combined effectively with crayone 
if a manner peculiar to himself; but his 
works have sulfered much from the ravages 
of time. He returned to Ivjndon and exhi- 
bited a classical snUeet at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 178-1, but he died prematurely of 
eonsuDiption in 1786, and was buried in Old 
BL Pu.crH churchyard. 8everalof hiswoiks 
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are well known by engravings from them. 
Among these are two scenes from 'Anld 
Kobio Gray,' the ' Children in the Wood ' en- 

Kved by W. Sharp, and 'A St Giles's 
huty ' and ' A St. James's Beauty' engraved 
aBartoloui. There is a drawing of ' The 
evalier de Bayard' by him in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

[RsdgiaTe's Dictionary of Artists, 1178.1 

R. E. G. 

BEHWELL, MARY (jl. 176U1800), 
portrait painter, is not known to have been 
in any wav related to John Hodges Benwell 
[q. v.] S£e resided in Warwick Court, Lon- ■ 
don, and exhibited many crayon portraits and 
miniatures at the Incorporated Society of 
Artists and the Royal Academy between the 
years 1761 snd 1791. She worked nlso in oil 
colours and obtained some reputation in her 
profession, hut she retired from it on her 
marriage about 1782 with an otticer named 
Code. She was still livingat Paddington in 
1800. TheroisaportraitofQueenCliarlotte, 
engraved after ner by Richard Houston, 
another of Miss Brockburst, by J. Saunders, 
' The Studious Fair ' (said to be a portrait of 
Queen Charlotte), by Charles Spooner, and 
'Cupid disarmed,' by Charles Knight. 

[Redgrave's Dictionsiy of Artists, 187S.] 

R.E.O. 

BEKWELI^ WILLIAM (1765-1796), 
cUssical scholar, was bom in 1766 at Cavers^ 
ham, in Oxfordshire. Having been educated 
at Beading grammar school under Dr. 
Richard Valpy, he was sent earlv in 1783 to 
Trinity College, Oxford, where his abilitiea 
attracted the notice of Thomas Warton. In 
1787 he took the degree of B.A. and ji;ained 
the chancellor's prize for the beat ESiglish 
essay, having previously gained the chancel- 
lor's medal for Latin verse. In November 
1789 he proceeded M.A., and in the follow- 
ing year was elected fellow of his college. 
He was presented in 1794 to the living of 
Hale Magna, in Lincolnshire, which he after- 
wards resigned for the rectory of Chilton, in 
Suffolk. In September 1796, ten weeks after 
his marriage, be died at Milton, in Wiltshire, 
of a fever contracted while ministering to 
the comfort of some sick villagers. At the 
time of his death be was enga^d on an edi- 
tion of Xenophon's ' Memombilia,' which 
was published in 1804. He was an occa- 
sional contributor to the ' Genllemnii's Maga- 
zine.' Headley, in the preface to 'Select 
Beauties of Ancient English Poeta,'acknow- 
ledges the great assistance he had raonved 
from Benwell. 
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'Baading Ssbool, 1804; OwL Mag. Uriu S, 
Ixn. 144 ; Nieboli'i litanrj kmeCi-Mt, ix. 38, 
T«.] A. B. B. 

BENTWa or Da BINUT, WILLIAM 
(JL 1260), biogntpher, ma; be presumed to 
have been a native of Binniiiff in Linlitb- 
gowshin. He waa prior of tbe Cut«rciaii 
abbe7of Newbattle'until 124S,when he vm 
elected abbot of Cupar. He reiigned thia 
office on 29 Sept 12^, probably on account 
of old a^ The dat« of hia death U un- 
knowiL He wrote ^e life of John Scot, 
bishop of Dunkeld, wbo became an inmate 
of Newbattle Abbey, and died there in 1303. 
The continuator of'^Fordun, who praiaea the 
eleg^ance of Benjng's compoaition, says that 
he was already prior at the time of the 
hiahop'a death ( but there ia no confirmation 
of tbieaomewhat improbable Btatemenb Thia 
biography does not appear to be now extant, 
nor is anything known of the other worki 
which Benyng la i&id by Dempater to ha-re 
written. 

[DtrnptWa Hilt Eod. Bootorom, art IBS ; 

Seotichrouiroi), ad. HtanM, SM; Begirtaia of] 

Ouur Abbay, ad. Bogen, L 12 ; Chronioa de 

HulroaiBannatyaa Clab), 103, lOS, IM. IM.J 

H.B. 



Northmen first landed in England, coming in 
three ahipa, and landing on the coait of , 
Boraetahire. When the ' reeve ' heard of it 
he rode to tlie place, and because he knew 
not who thej were he bade take them to the 
king's town, and they slew him there. 
Beorhtric waa jealous of Ecgberht, who wu 
on stheling, or a member of the royal house, 
and, it is said, sought to slav him. Ecgberht 
fled to the court of Ofia, King of the Her- 
ciana. Beorhtric, however, would not let 
him find shelter there. He sent mn embassy 
to Offa, and in 787 married Eadburh, daugh- 
ter of the Mercian kin^. This marriage 
naturally turned 0% against Ecgberht, who 
was Bosoected of wiabing tu g»in the West 
Saxon throne tot himself and the two kings 
drove him from Englaikd. BeoAtric was 
unfortunate in bis mamage. Eladburh waa 
an ambitious and unscrupulous woman, and 
he allowed her to have too much power. She 
hated every one whom her husband favoured, 
•nd those whom »he hated she accused 
falsely, that the king might put them to 
death. If her accusations wera disregarded, 
ebe killed them by ptnson. Xow the king 
greatly loved a young ealdonnan, whose 
name seema to have been Won (jL-S. Gkrott. 



o Beorn 

800), and as Eadburh knew that it would 
be useleas for her to bring an aocMatioa 
against him she killed htm by poiaoo. It K 
happened that Beorhtric auo tutad tltia 
poison, not knowing what it was, and ao 
died. Such is the stoiy in Asser*! ' La£> ol 
jElfred,' and the writer says that he waa told 
it by EW Alfred himself. It is copied by 
Simeon of Durham and William of Malmnn 
bury. The Chronicle aimply records the 
deaths of Beorhtric and the eafdorman Won, 
coupling them together in a nuriced way. 
Beorhtric waa buried at Wareham. He ]m 
no children, and was succeeded by thtt 
tetheling Ecgberht in 802 (according to moot 
authoriUesinSOO; but see Wiu.. Maul, od. 
Hardy, L 60, E. H. S.) 

[Anglo-Sax. Chron.; Aaser da Bebna natis 
£lfradi,4Tl,ILH.B.i 8iniaonI>q&.eTS,H.H.B.: 
Wia Halm. ii. US.] W. H. 

BBOBUTWULF or BERTULF, king 
of the Herciana {d. 862), succeeded Wiglaf 
in 839. In bis days Mercia was sulneet to the 
WestrSoionking. In861 came S60 ships of 
the Danes to the mouth of the Thames, and 
the crews landed and took Canterbury and 
London by storm. Beorfatwulf gathered all 
his host, and went out to battle againM 
them. He was defeated and fied. Hmiy ot 
Huntingdon adds, possibly from tmnfi old 
ballad, that he never rall^ from the Uow. 
He died the following year. He had, by 
his wife Stethiytli. a son named Beorhttwtlt, 
who in 860 slew his kinsman St Wistan, tli* 
grandson of the two Mercian kings, Wif^af 
and Ceolwulf. The deecent of St Wistan 
from these kings doubtleas roused the jealooay 
of Beorhtferth, and prompted the deed of 
violence. Several charters of Beorhtwnlf 
are printed in Kemble's ' Codex DipL'voL ii. 
He waa succeeded by Burhred. 

[Anglo^Sox. ChroD. 8S0; Florenoa, a. BM-I ; 
Hauty of Huntingdon, p, 717, JLH.B.V 

BEORN, earl of the Middle An^ea 
Cd. 1049), was the sou of Ul^ the &moua 
Danish jarl, put to death in the reign of 
Cnut, and of Estrith, Cnut's aster. He waa 
therefore a nephew of Bytha, the wife of 
Earl Qodwine, and brother of Sweyu, callad 
Estrithson, who succeeded to the throne of 
Denmark 1047. Although on the acoesutm of 
Eadward the Confessor the friends erf Sweyn 
were marked for punisbnient for the hopes tliey 
entertained of placing him on the throne, and 
Beom's brother Osbeom was banished, Beom 
himself remained in England, and probably 

■■ r£ 
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MTldom of tlie Middle Anglea ; for his first 
si^atuie u earl belong to th&t year {Oodex 
DipL IT. 99), and hia kppomtment waa 
doubtleu connected with the marriage of his 
eooain. Hii earldom took in all the country 
between the Humber and the Nea, while 
aouth of NorthamptonBhire — which waa at- 
teched to the earldom of Siward — Ita wm 
»tBo eui over Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
ftnnlri¥igliqTtif>^^ffl^ f^nT^ Huntincrdonfthife. Se 
may therefore be described as 'earl of the 
Middle Angles, of eoatem or Danish Mercii ' 
(FxmuR, Nornum Gmouett, i. 666-60). 
On the banishment of Oodwine's eldeat aon, 
Sw^en, in 1016, hia tordahipa were divided 
between his cousin Beom and his brother 
Harold. In 1049 Swegen came back to Eng- 
land, left his ships, some seven or eight — 
number, in harbour at Boaham, went to t . 
king, who was then at Sandwich with the 
fleet, and craved his pardon. Harold and 
Beorn withstood him, though he aeem 
have made a special appeal to his cousin 
the^ were not willing to reetore him the lands 
which the king had given them, and Swegen 
went back to Boehom disappointed. It hap- 
pened that a report was raised at Sandwiui 
that the Danes were hanring the west coast. 
Earl Oodwine accordinglv set soil with the 
ahipa of the country people and with two of 
the king s ahips, one of tbem being onder the 
-command of Harold, who, however, gave up 
the command to Beorn. This fleet was 
weather-bound at Pevensey ; and while Ood- 
wine and Beom were there Sw^en came and 
prayed his cousin to go with him to the king 
and help him to make his peace. Beom 
agreed, and. trusting to his kinship with 
Bwegen, rode off wiu him, taking only three 
oompaniona. So secure did he ieel that he 
aBBent«d to hia couain's request that he 
wonld turn out their way and go with 
him to his ships ; for Sw^eu declared that 
he feared that his crews would desert him 
unlsM they aaw that he had gained hia conain 
brer to hia cause. When they eama to 
Boaham, Swegen invited Beom to go on 
board. He vehemently refused, but the 
saih>naeiied him, bound him, and rowed him 
to one of the ship*. They then set sail for 
Dartmouth, and there slew him by Sw«ren's 
orders. He was buried in the church. Whan 
Harold and Beora's friends and seamen, who 
were in London, heard of his murder, they 
went to Dartmouth, took up hia body, car- 
ried it to Winchester, and buried it m the 
old minster by the aide of King Cnut, his 



BEORNWULF, king of the Ueit^am 
(d. 823), deposed Ceolwulf and succeeded to 
his kingdom in 823. At the date of hia ao- 
cession the long qoarrel between the see of 
Canterbury and the Mercian orown was still 
in proffresB. The immediate occasion of this 
quarrd was the seiiure of the Eenti^ mi>- 
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agreement is to be found in the jealousy of 
the Mercian king. Beornwulf had no desirs 
to prolong the discord. In a synod and 
witenagemot held at Oleresho in 834 he 
vainly endeavoured to make some anange- 
meat between the archbishop and the abbeaa 
Cwenthryth, danghtw of Ckanwulf, who had 
inherited the lands her fatlui had aused 
ftwn the archbishop. At the same meeting 
aa it seems, was decided a famous suit con- 
cerning the monastery at Westbury, the in< 
heritance of jJCthelrio. In another eooneil 
held bv Beornwulf at Oleresho in the nezS 
year tne archbishop and the abbess were re- 
conciled, and their reconciliation put an end 
to the quarrel which, according to the record 
of the auit still preserved to us, had de[irived 
the whole people of the Angles ' of primor- 
dial authority and the administration of holy 
baptism for the apace of six years. In this 
council also, as it seems, a suit was deter- 
mined between the king and the Bishop of 
Selsey touching certain lands at Denton, i i 
Susaei. The desire of Beornwulf to gain 
the support of the church may be oonneetad 
with nis jealousy of the rising pow^r of 
Wesaez. In 826 he marched agawst Ecg- 
beiht with a large army, and advanced as &r 
as EUandune, which is generally supposed to 
have been in the neighbourhood of Salisbury. 
There he was met by the Wf«t-8axon army, 
and after heavy losses on both sides was de- 
feated and fled. The terrible slaughter mada 
at EUandune is commemorated t^ Henry of 
Huntingdon in a scrap of an old ballad pr#> 
served in his chronicle. This battle caused 
the general break-up of the -Mercian power. 
During the next vear the king and people of 
East Anslia put tnemselves under the protec- 
tion of Ecgberht, and sou^t his help againat 
Herda. Beornwulf, however, seems to have 
made lig^t of the alliance between Weasex 
and Bast AngUa. He invaded East An^ia, 



and began to slay the chief men of the kma 
' " " ' . - -■ ■ . j^gl 

with Beomwnlf. They defeated and £w 



n the klna>- 
dom. Encouraged by the promise of help 
. Ecgberht, the East Angliaus fought 



him, tc^tber with a large part of his army, 
[Anglo-Sax. Cbion.; Florence of WoTD(at«r; 
Heniy of Huntingdon; Hadi'an and Stubbs'i 
Connoila and Beclaaiastieal Docnmaata, iii. SM- 
" ' KsmbU's Codes IHpl. i. aitSt]. V. H. 
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BEBAKOEB, GABRIEL (d. 1817), 
Utist, TTM bom in Eotterdun about 1729, 
and wu dMconded from one of the Huguenots 
who hftd settled in Eolluid. In 1760, when 
he WM about twenty-one years of age, be 
eame to Ireland to jam some of hie relatives 
-who bad settled there, and after some lime 
openad a pnnt ahop and artist's warehouse 
at 6 Soutli Great 0«orge'e Street, Dublin, 
where for tataj ■jetm he followed the pro- 



fession of an a 
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and GoloneTBnTton Conyngham, who became 
aoqnainted with Beranger and were struck 
by nil skill as an artist, his intellectual tastes, 
and his UrelT social disposition. They re- 
solved to employ him in sketching antiquities, 
and as his Dasine« in George's Street was 
not successful, tbev had bim Bppoint«d to a 
govemmtait sitnation in the Dublin Bxch»- 
quer office. 

He was an indebtigable draughtsman, and, 
whether working for himself or for others, 
■eems never to have passed an object of anti- 

Suarian interest without sketchuig it. He 
rst drew all the antiquities of IliubliD and 
its neighbourhood, and afterward^ accom- 
panied by a French artist named Bigari, 
made several sketching tours throu^ the 
counties of Leinster, Ck>nnsught, and Ulster. 
He was not only a good artist, but a close 
observer of the peop& among whom he tra- 
velled, and man^ of hie drawing are ao- 
Gompanied by vivid descriptions of the scenery 
and antiquities of the places he visited, and 
TacT notieesof his intercourse with the gentry 
ano <^ the customs and manner* of the 
paaaanti;. He transferred his drawings and 
desornitiiws to several manuscript volumea 
intMMed tot pafalication, most of which are 
'd Dublin, in the Royal Irish 



extnns^ 



/ valnsUe, as they preaerve 
ftillj tie i^eaianca of ancient bnildingi 
and ttOM moDDments as they existed a een- 
tarf ago, nuuiy of which are now greatly 
dilmdated or wholly dcetrt^ed. Dr. Pstne 
made much use of these drawings to illustrate 
hia book on the roiind towers of Irdand. 

In Ut«r lifB Beranger vras made indcooi- 
dent In a beqneat from his brotheMn-law. 
He died in 1817 at the age of ei^ty-eif^lL 
and was interred in the French buiialrground 
inDnUin. 

rSTiUa's Henwi tf Boasger; Fttrie's Bound 
TowKi. 848.] P. W, J. 

BXBOHBT, FETEB (1660 - 1720]), 
jatntor, was hora in AutM in 1860. Ba 



studied under Charles de l«fiMse, and at the 
age of eighteen obtained employment in tha 
royal paUces. He came to England in 1661 
to work under Bambonr, a ^snch painter of 
architecture, but after a Wef Sta^ retained 
to France. On paying a second visit to this 
country he received s commisvon from King 
Williain lit to assist in the decoration of lua 
new palace at Loo in Holland, and laboured 
there for fifteen months. On his return he 
finally settled in England, where he found 
extensive occupation in the houses of tha 
nobility. He painted the staircase of tha 
Duke of Schomberg's house in Pall Mall, and 
the picture of the Ascension on the e»a\iag 
of the chspel of Trinity CoUm, Oxforf 
During the latter part of his lift, in consa- 
quence of ill-health, he confined nimsslf to 
small easel pictures, which were chiefly of a 
mvtholi^cal charact^. He died in Hary- 
leoone, when he had lonj^ rewded, on 1 Jan. 
1720. There are en^vin^ from Berchet'fl 
pictures by John Snuth, Simon, and Vertwii 
and he also etched a few plates from his own 



[Walpole'a Aneedotssof Paioting (Woraum), 
P.BU4: SiraU'sKog. DicLof £ngiavers(I78«): 
Ssdgnve's Dictionary of Artists (18T8); US. 
not«s in British Hnseou.] L. F. 

BERCHTHUN, Sanrr (d. 7S3), abbot d 
Bev^ley , was originally a deactm under JohUf 
bisht^ of Hexham, now known •• SL Joha 
ofBeverl^. When J<^ was translated frooa 
Heiham to York, Berchthun appears to hava 
accompanied bim. One of John's first acts 
as archbishop was to found a monasterv at 
Beverley, then called In Derawoda, ana ia 
the year 700 be appointed Berohthon its first 
abbot. In 717 the archbishop resigned hia 
the invitation of Bnchtnnn took 



in 721. It V 



obtained mnc^ of the informatioa rsapecting 
the lil^ and miracles of the sainted archbiabop 
which is coffltuned in his history. nMjaar- 
of Berohthnn's death is varionaly givoa aa 
738 and 740, but the tbrmer date appasrs ta 
be the best attested. Although no fonnsl 
record of his canonisation aeems to exist, tha 
title of saint is given to him b; early writcn, 
and his name appears in Uie calendar under 
16 Hay, the daf of his death. In 1068 hia 
remains were djatnterred, and placed beaida 
thoae of John in the minster church at Bevai^ 
ley. Hisnam&iriuebiiiAiulo&xon a(tb<^ 
mphy would M written in^Serently Becrit- 
Umn or Brihthnn, is variously latinised •• 
Berchthunus, Becethunua, Bertonna, Bij* 
thimui^ and Britimait 
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[B«dB, But. EceL lib. t, Mp. S, 4, ft ; Aet« 
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BERDMOEE, SAMUEL, D.D. (1740- 
1802), muter of QurterhonM School, ■«• 
eeiv«d hu education ftt Jhiu Coll^a, 0am- 
bridge. He graduated B.A. in 1769, wm 
elected t, fellow of hii college, eni proceeded 
to the degree of HJL in 1762. He wu 
elected muter of Chuterhouse School in 
1789, and Tesigned that office in 1791. Arch- 
biBhop Corawallis eonferred oa him the 
Lambeth degree of D.D. 7 June 1773. Dr. 
BerdmoM wu a member of the Unincreaa- 
able Clab. He died at hia bouae, m Soutb- 
unpton Kow, London, on 20 Jan. 1802, and 
waa buried in the Charterhouse on the 30tb 
of that month. Ha wrote ' Specimens of 
I iterary Reaemblonce in the works of Pope, 
GraT, and other celebrated writers { with 
critical observations : in a seriea of letter*,' 
addressed to the Rev. Peter Forster, rector 
of Hedenham, Norfolk, London, 1801, 8to; 
and edited ' Lusua Poetic! ex ludo literario 
apud .£dei Carthuuanu Londini. Quibua 
acceaaero orationes binn in Suttoni laudem 
in .^dibui Cartbuaianis babitts,' 1791, 8to. 

[Quit. Uag. lzzii.(i.) 91, (u.) 60S, cexri. S>8 ; 
Oradnati Cantab. (ISfiS) 31 ; Nichols's Blustr. 
of lit. Tii. St, Tiii. at i Niekols's Lit, Anecd. 
ii. 73, SS8 i Carlisle's Endowed Oiammar Schools, 
ii !«.] T. C. 

BERE, RICHAKD (d. 1624), abbot of 
Olaatonbury, wu installed in 1493, the elec- 
tion of ThoTDU Wuvn bavin? beenqnadied 
by the Biahop of Batb and Wella. He wu a 
great builder. Leland tells us that be built 
the greater part of King Edgar's chapel at 
tbe eaat ena of bis abbey coureh, that he 
' arched on both aidea the east end that began 
toeaBtoat,'and made tbe vault of tbe ateeple 
in tbe transept ■ and under 2 aichea like S. 
AndrM Crosse els it had fallen.' By the 
•ast end of tbe church Leland evidemtly 
neant the cut end of the nave and aisles, 
and not of the chancel. Bere also built a 
new eet of chamberE, in which he «it«rtaiuad 
Henry Vll on bis march into the west during 
the TcbellifHi of Perkin Warb«ek in tbe 
kutnmn of 1497. Hence theae rooms were 
aaUed the king's lodgings. He also added 
new lodginn for secular prieata to tbe varioua 
fauildiogs <n the abbey. Almshousee for ten 
eld women built by Abbot Bere still atand 
at Olutonbur^, and a stone in the chapel 
ezhibita his initials, surmounted by hia cog- 
nitance, a cross between two beeryuga. Sfis 
initials and contisance may also be seen on 
St. Benedict's church in Qlastonbunr, and his 
biitialB, aurmonnted by a mitre, on toe Lepers' 
Hospital at Monkton, neu Taunton; for 



Tbe R. B. on the' tower of" St Mary"' ** 
Taunton hu long been taken to witness to 
Bere's work. These letters, however, more 



hia varioua works Boe built the manor-housa 
at Sbarpham, before his time only a poor 
lodge, wnerer^eldingvras bom. Inl603th« 
king sent Bere, with two other ambaasadora, 
to Rome to congratulate Pius III on bis ele- 
vation to the papacy. Their miasion waa in 
vain J for the pope med a few weeks aft«r bia 
election. On W return from ItjJy tbe abbot 
built chapela of Our Lady of Loretto and of 
the Holy Sepulchre in his chuich. In tbia 
year also he ' supplicated ' the oongr^ation 
of the university of Oxford for a degree in 
divinity, but with what succeas does not 
appear. In 1608 be wu engaged in a con- 
troversy with Warham, anmbidiop of Can- 
terbury, concerning tbe genuineness of th« 
pretended relics of St. Dunstan at Qlaston- 
Dury. Finding that tbe worshimers at the 
sploidid shrine of tbe saint piclced off ita 
ornaments, the abbot bad caused it to ba 
raised out of reach. The monks of Canter- 
burv, jealous of the crowds of pilOTims who 
flocxed to Olastonbuiy, saw in this change 
in tbe position of tbe shrine an attempt to 
increase popular veneration. By order of 
the archbishop a search for tbe relica waa 
made at Canterbury on SO April, and War- 
ham wrote to Abbot Bere temng tiitn of th* 
coffin and the bones'which had been found, and 
bidding bim attend on the feaat of St. Tbomaa 
of Canterbury, and show caoae why ths 
Qlastonbury monks should claim to have tha 
genuine relica. Bere replied, upholding tht 
claim of bis convent, ud asserting tut if 
the Canterbury monks had such relics tber 
belonged of njfbt to Olastonbury. In thia 
letter he deacnbes the veneration displayed 
towards St. Dunstan by the Someraet folk. 
Tbe arehbisbop replied in percmptoir terms. 
In a ttmw»xe the dispute wu sMtled by tba 
general pUlage of tbe religious bouses. Befor* 
Out time, on 20 Jan. 15H Abbot Bere died. 
A lett«r addressed to bun (' R. Bero Glaa- 
coniensi Abbati *) by Erasmus, 4 Sept 1S24, 
shows tbat he wu a scholar of considerabla 
eminence. Writing to him about his edition 
of S. Jerome, Erasmba expreeaea bis entira 
concurrence in the abbot's opinion of his work. 
He speaks of his love of learning, and of tba 
liberalitv be has shown to scholars, naming' 
especially his own friend, Zachaiias Frisiua. 
Thia letter is of importance, both aa repre. 
•entingBere'sattitude towards the new learn- 
ing in England, and u throwing a special 
U^t on t^ life of hia lomou* aboey in theag 
t3 
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ttg lut day a. Ben waa buried under s pIsJn 
flUb of m&rble in the south aisle of the bod; 
of his chnrcb, near br tiie ch^el of the H0I7 
S^ulchre which he built. 

rUaod's Itin. iii. lOS ; Hall, t. f. £9 ; Wood'i 
AUwm OxoD. i. 6411 ; Msmorials of 3t. Dunslan, 
436-SS; Eiaimi Epp. ad. Lejdan, I TOS, i. f. BIS, 
Ep. 700; BomerMt Archwd. Soc.'b Proceedinga, 
viil ii. 1S«, zviii. ii. 112, zzvi ii. 88. lOU.] 
V. H. 

BEBEBLOOE, JOHN (A 160B), 
dnughtamoa. [See BubslookJ 

BEBEFOBD, RALPH m 01 1329), 
judge, was of a legal &milj' poaseaaiiig large 
eataU* in tlie midland coimtieg. Hemajhave 
been a son at Oabert da Barford, or Bereford, 
chief gentleman 1 o Ranulf of Hengham, j ustiee 
of the common pleaa, who was probably ion of 
Walter de Barford of Lana-ley in Warwick- 
•hiie, and brother of ^ WQliam de Hereford 
[q. v.], chief justioe of the common pleaa in 
1SD0. Ral]^ was possessed of land in three 
Oxfordshire townahipa in 1816, via. Bourton, 
Milcome, and Barfora (Parly. Wrilt, tcI. ii. 
div. S, p. 023), and in ttte same year was one 
of the custodes of the vacant bishopric of 
Wincheater. He wm summoned to tho mat 
council at Weatminater for 37 May 1324. 
He was on several occasions in eommisBiona 
of oyer and terminer in Southampton and 
8iirrejinlS14,inSomeTset,Doraet,WiItshire, 
Southampton, and Qloucester in 1316, on 
special commissions lo try persons who had 
spoiled Hugh le Daspenaer'a manors, and 
Robert Lewer and hie accomplices, who bad 
attacked Odiham Castle in 1322, and in 1324 
in Oxfordshire and Berkshire. In 1S39 or 
1330 (Duosub) he was the second of five 
justices itinerant, of whom another was Adam 
de Brome, tot Nottingham and five other 
counties. 

[F(Wi Uvea of tha Judges; Fsrrra and 
Kirholls'i Leicestershire, and Ferrra's M9, of An- 
tiquitiM sited thereia, iv. pt. i. MS ; Ihigdala'a 
OngineaJdridiciales; Baker's NorthampUmHbire, 
i 8B3 ; see Collsctann Topographiea (Nichola. 
1848); CWthorps's CoUettlotu, vli. 208; Parly. 
Writs, vol. ii. diT. 3, p. ass.] J. A. H. 

BEREFORD, RICHARD si (Jl. 1283- 
1317),judge,waa contemporary with William 
de Bereford, the chief justice [q. v.], but their 
relationabip, if any, -is not known. He first 
appears early in 1283 as a collector of the 
thirtiBth in Worcestershire. On 3 June 1300 
hu was appointed treasurer of the Irish ex* 
chequer (FSn. 28 Ed. I, m. S), received letters 
of [ffotection as ' Richard de Bereford elk.' 
12 Jane, and reached Dublin on 7 July. 
B« was at once joined with the justiciar 



end three others in a royal comnusaion to 
treat with the Irish magnates for the Scottish 
war (Oaut. £d. I, No. 223, m. 12 dors. ; Fin. 
28 Ed. I, TO. 17 ; F^t. 29 Ed. I, m. 20, kc). 
He still occurs in that capacity in 1306 (Pine. 
Trin. SS Ed. I, to. 63), but was nomad as a 

1' ustiee of assize for six E!nglish counties in 
310. In 1314 he was made chancellor of 
Ireland (Fat. 7 Ed. II, m. 16), and occurs a* 
such at his last appearance, August 1817. 

[Posi'a Jodges, iii. 314 ; Calendar ^ Doe»< 
menu relatioe to Ireland, 1293-1301.1 

J.b;.b. 

BEREFORD, WILLIAM bh (A 1828), 
j udge, son of Waiter de Bereford and brother 
of Osbert de Bereford, cbiefgentleman to 
the chief itistice, Ralph de Hengham, «u^ 
ceeded his brother as tenant-in-tau of certain 
estates in Warwickshire, a fact which may 
account for the iacher and brother being 
confounded as they are in the pedigree given 
in Fertera's 'Manuscript of Antiquities.' This 

1'udge appears to be first mentioned in a 
ens^hy document contained in the roll of 
pailiament (or 1291, which, after setting 
forth that the prior of Tynemouth had been 
charged with certain encroachmenta upon the 
roy^pren^tive and the rights of tlie bur- 
gesses of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and had 
pleaded a certain charter in justification, 
concludes by referring the charter to three 
iud^ ( Bereford being one) for their opinion. 
In tke following year ha was associateil with 
Robert de Hertford, Robert Mslet, and Wil> 
Uam de Qyselluun in a special commission to 
investigate the murder of Roger de Dreittm, 
treasurer of the Earl of Cornwall, whiehf 
occurring while he waa on his way to attend 
parliament at Westminster, was regarded by 
the king as more than a breach of Lis peoM, 
an outrage upon his royal dignity. That 
about this time he was acting as one of tha 
regular justices itinerant seems probable from 
the fact that in 1293 two brotbers, Eustace 
and John de Parlee, were eommittod to the 
Tower for publicly insultinghim in the Aal» 
Regis ' in the presence of the king and of many 
nobles and oth^ the kin(^s liege suUeete,* 
by accusing him of partiality in the aJnini- 
Btration of justice in StatTordshire, hia eoU 
lesguee satisfying the king of his innooenoe^ 
and the parties having their legal remedy by 
way of plaint (querela) to the King. In the 

E ceding year, however, he seems to have 
n removed for a time from office, Peter 
de Hallore being commissioned in his stead. 
Dugdale records his appointment as jnstiee 
of the common bench undtw date 12M. In 
1 293 we also find mention of him as assigned, 
with Oilbeit de Boubei;, to try certain pw- 
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•Otu chftiffed with intimid&ting 
■ummonedtiO give evidence before thebUbop 
on tha trial of a cleigj'mAii accused of felony. 
The dftte of the fint fine recorded u harinff 
been levied before him is November 1294^ 
snd to this fact Dugdale'a silence concerning 
his previona historf is probably attributable. 
He WBB Bummoned to parliament as a j ustice 
in 1296. He appears as a party to the act 
of cooncil by wnioh, in 1297, during the 
absence of the king in Flandeis, Eumfrev 
de Bohun, earl of Hereford, and Roeer Bigo^ 
.eail of Norfolk, who appear to have been 
apprehensive of evil consequences resulting 
on the return of the king from their oppo- 
sition to his arbitrarr measures for raumg 
iuppliee, and their refusal to take the com- 
mand of the war in Gascony, wem aasured 
by the prince and council of immunity &om 
his 'rancour and indignation.' In ISOl he 
was one of a court of three judges which 
TiMsed sentence of imprisonment upon the 
Bishop of l^emouth tor having detained in 
custody a servant of the prior of Durham, 
in defiance of letters patent, by which the 
king had privileged the prior and his retainers 
from arrest. In the parliament of 1306 he 
was one of twenty-one English members 
appointed to confer with the same number of 
Elcotch representatives touching the best 
means of promoting the stability of Scotland. 
In the foQowing year he went the northern 
circuit as one of the commission of trailbaston. 
He was reappointed justice of the common 
bench by Edward U on hU accession in 1307, 
and succeeded Ralph de Hengham as chief 
• ■ ■ ' h 1308-9. In 



to try sherifis and other ofocere charged with 
extortion and other ill^al practices in the 
counties of Oxford, Berkshire, Warwick, and 
Leicester, and reappointed for the two last- 
mentioned counties next year. July 18S6 
appears to be the'lateot date on which he sat 
at Westminster for the purpose of taking 
acknowledgments of fines. He died in the 
same month and year, leaving two sons, 
Bimon and William. He was a large landed 
proprietor, holding estates in no fewer than 
eight counties, the major part, however, beioff 
in the midland counties of Warwick, Oifon^ 
and Berkshire. He was succeeded on the 
bench by Hervey de Staunton. From a royal 
grant of free piscary at Shillingford to Wil- 
Lam de Bereford we learn that his wife's 
name was Margaret. 

SNichols'a Leicoter, iv. tiS; Flac. Abbrsr. 
, aSO ; Prjnne on Fonrth Part of Coke's In- 
stitiltw,20i Rot.Parl.i.29t.gfi,lDDai Abbrer. 
Rot. Orig. i. 60 ; Cal. Sot. Pat. i. 62 ; BngdiilB's 
Chran. Ser. 80, 33 ; Fobs's JudgeaJ J. IL S. 



BERENGARIA (i . after 1 230), queen of 
Kchard I, was the daughter of Sancho VI 
of Navarre, and his queen Blanche of Cas- 
tile. Remarkable for wisdom, beautiful in 



Poitou (/(m. Jiicardi, 176 ; Wni. Nhwb. 
c. 19). Soon after he came to the throna 
he sent his mother, Eleanor, to bring her 
to him at Messina, whither he had ^ne 
on his way to the crusade, that he nught 
make her his wife. Eleanor andBerangaria 
crossed into Italy 1^ the Great St, Bernard, 
and in February 1 191 came down to Naples, 
where they found ships sent by Richard to 
meet them. A large escort accompanied tba 
ladies, and the servants of Tancred of Sicily 
forboae them to enter Meesina (Bbitbdiot, 
ii. 167). They accordingly went on to Brin- 
disi. While they were there, Richard had a 
dispute with Philip of France about the in- 
tended marriage, for he had long been under 
a contract to marry the French king's aister 
Alice. Philip demanded that Richard should 
sail with him at once, and then he said he 
might many Berengaria at Acre; if not, 
then he should marry his sister. Richard 
said that he would not do either the one or 
the other (RieoBD, 32). The story that he 
declared Chat Eerengona was already his wifa 
(GtiU. Armor, iv. 1S2^ is manifestly untrue. 
After the dispute had Deen arrange<l, Richard 
went to Reggio, and brought his mother and 
Berengaria to Messina on 80 March, the very 
day Philip left. When Richard set sail from 
Messina on 10 April, he sent Berengaria and 
his sister Joanna, the widowed queen of 
Sicily, in advance of the fleet in a etrono'Iy 
built vessel colled a dromond, or bust, under 
the charge of Robert of Tomham. A violent 
storm scattered the fleet. The king landed 
at Crete, and then at Rhodes, while the ship 
in which the ladies were came to anchor on 
Limasol on 1 May, Isaac, the emperor of 
Cyprus, tried to entice the ladies ashore, but 
they seem to have known the cruelty with 
which the Cypriote had treated the crews of 
the ships that had been wrecked, and refused 
to listen to hie invitation. At last, on 5 May, 
they promised to disembark the next day. 
Scarcely had they made this promise, when 
Richard's ship came in sight. The next day 
the defeat of the Cypriots enabled Berengaria 
to enter Limasol, On IS May she was ma^- 
ried to Richard by his chaplain Nicolas, after- 
wards bishop of Le Mans, and on the sama 
day was crowned queen by the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux and the Bishops of Evreuz and 
Bayonne. Whan Richard completed tha 
conquest of Cyprus, and forced the emperor 
to surrender on 81 Maj, bt oommitted 
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IsB«c's daughter to the queen's care, that shs 
might bring her up. On 1 June BerenganB, 
JoaniiB, and their suite ssiled from Cyprus 
loT Acre, and the 'king, who set out * few 
days later, joined them there on 8 June. 
'W'hen the cit; surrendersd, it was parted be- 
tween Ricbanl and Philip, and as the palace 
happened to be in the share that fell to 
Kichard, he lodged his queen, his sister, and 
Isaac's daughter there. When on SI Aug. 
Bichard marched southwards, Berengaria was 
left at Acre under the care of Stephen of Long- 
champ and Bertram of Verdun. She and the 
other ladiee remained in Palestine until the re- 
turn of Richard to Acre in September 1192. 
The; then embarked on Michaeuuas daj, and, 
more fortunate than the king, Brrived safely 
at Sicily (DiCBTO, 068 ; Will. Nbwi. c. 81). 
Thence they went to Borne, where they were 
lionourabl; received by Gelestine HI. At 
Borne they stayed for six months, for they 
.were glad of the pope's protection agunst the 
emperor. Whentheylen,CelestinegaTethem 
in charge to a cardinal, who conducted tliem 
by Pisa and Oenoa to Klnrseillee. There they 
were met by Alfonso II of Aragon, who took 
them as far as the borders of his kingdom, 
Baymond of St. Oilles, count of Toiuouse. 
next took charge of them, and conducted 
themtoPoitou(H0TBii£K, ill. 228). Richard 
did not join his wife for some time after his 
release. He seems to have &lle& into an 
uncleanly life, for in 1196 he was shanily 
reproved by a hermit, who warned him ' usto 
memor auliversioniB Sodooue, ftc' (Hovsvmi, 
ill 2B8). Ailer a severe illness he declared 
that he would take Berengaria back to him 
again, for he bad not lived with her for some 
years, not probably since they parted at Acre. 
Iliiey doubtless met at Poitiers at Christmas 
1 196. It is possible that she may have been 
with the king when he received his death- 
■wound (HBHUraBDSeR, i. 238, implies that 
thia was so, but hia account of Richard's death 
is late and inaccurate). After Richaid's 
death she lived much at Le Mans, for she 
bad received that city and the county of 
Bigorre as her dower. John cheated her of 
her jointure. In 1201 she went t« Cbinonto 
meet him, and he there promised her Bayeuz, 
two castles in Anjou, and 1,000 marks a year 
(Hovmra, iv. l7S; Rtkbb, i. 40). He did 
aot keep hia word, and in January 1204 In- 
nocent in wrote to him saying that her 
Everty forced her tA live like a beggar with 
r sister Blanche, countess of Champagne 
(SeeuitU, zix. 447). Another urgent letter 
was written by the pope on the aame subject 
in 1207 (Rtmbr, I 143) ; and another de- 
mand was made in 1213 {Ann. Wav. 378), 
when John made His aubmission. Finally in 



121B a composition was made of which th« 
nope approved {Becueil, xix. 607). Hia 
king's death prevented the paynient of the 
arrears. Early in the reign of Henry III she 
claimed 4,0401. The Templars bei^me her 
agents, and secured her from further loaa. 
Sne lived at Le Mans as countess, for o« 
23 Aug. 1216 she presided over a trial by 
combat (,L'Art de Vinjier, xiii. 102). In 
1226 she inherited a share in the estat« of 
her distant kinsman William, bishop of Cha- 
lons (AlBBBIO TrIIW FontiVM, BaaixU, 
xviiL 796). She founded tlie Cistercian 
monastery called ' Pietas Dei ' at Espan ia 
Maine in 1230. She died soon after,andwBa 
buried in the church she had built. 

[Itinemriam Begis Ricardi, Memorialj of 
Riohflid I, Tol. i. (Rolls Ser.) ; Roger of Horerisn, 
iii. (Rolls Ser.) 1 Walter of CoTeatry (RoUsSer.); 
WilliHm of NeirbntKh (Eag. Hist Soc) : aemiog- 
burgh (Eng. Hist Sot) ; R. Diooto (Tw^sn) ; 
AnnalsB de Waverleia id Add. Mouast. ii. (Rolls 
S«r.) ; RigDrd, da Qwtis Pbilippi Aoffiuti, Qni]- 
lelnii Brit nis-Anoorici Pbilippidoa, both in R*- 
CQeil des Historiens, ivii. ; Symar's Fisdera, ed. 
1704; Mies StrickUnd's Lives of the ttuef ds of 
Eugtaud, TuL. i. where an aeoonnt is given it 
Bersngsria's tomb at £span.] W. H. 

BEKEN GEB, RICHARD(iI.1782),amsa 
&m0UB in his day for his charm intooullife, 
held for many yean the poeition of gentle- 
maa of the horse to George IIL Hia father 
was Moaea Berenger, a rich London mer- 
chant ; his mother was Penelope, the fouitli 
and youngeet sister of Sir Rietiard Templ^ 
first Lord Oobham. Both of bis works in 
literature dealt with the horse and its rider. 
The first, entitled 'A new System of Horse- 
manship,' appeared in 1754, and was a tiana- 
lation from the French of Monueur Bouivelat. 
The second, ' The History and Art of Horsa- 
manship,' was published in 1771 in two 
volumes, and contained considerable histori- 
cal information still not without intereat to 
the student. Several minor poems by Be- 
renger are in Dodsley's collection (vi. 271- 
6) ; and three essays, with a small poem on 
the ' Birthday of ^akeapeare,' were contri- 
buted by him to the periodical called the 
' World,' which has b^ included in many 
editions of the ' British JEssayists.' Dr. John- 
eon once styled him the ' standard of true 
elq^ce;' but the assertion was met with 
the remark that P ^'" ' " 



closely the gentkman d 
Hannah More styled him ' ewybody'a 
favourite,' and summed up his character aa 
' all chivalry, and blank verse, and anecdote.' 
Distinction in society has its ^n« as well aa 
its pleasures. Berenger outlived hia me«ns, 
uid was obliged for some yvm to "™i'^''f 
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himself to hia official naidence in tho Eino'i 
Mawi, then a ^ivilwed place against uis 
attacks of bailite. Chiefly through th» b>- 
littBooe of Oarrick, who aeot him back hi* 
•ecnritiM for 600/. with a donation of 3001., 
a compoaition was effected with his ciediton. 
Bennger died in (he King's Ifews, London, 
9 Sept. 1783. 

[Otmt. Hsa. 1781. p. 4fiS; BonralTs JohiK 
■OD (18UX ni. 83, tii. 100, *iiLSe-T; John 
Tajlor'a Baoordi at mr Life, L S25-8 ; Bo- 
barti'sUfsofH.Hore,!. 7*. 77. US; OanidtV 
■ ^ ii. 887-8, S64-C.] W. P. C. 



D, JAMES (1784-1840), 
(niter, second son of lUchara 
I born St Upham, Hants, 38 
Haj 1764. Ha was educated at the Charteis 
bonte and Herton ColWe, Oxford, where be 
obtained a fellowship. He was B.A. 1786, 
•nd BLA. 1798. He became rector of Eib- 
WMth Beancbamp, LeiGeaterehire, in 1819, 
and died there W Sept. 1840. His eUef 
work was "The Miaanea of Human Life: 
or tbe Last Groans of Timothy Testy and 
Samuel Senaitive, with a few supplemen- 
tary aigfaa from Mrs. Testy,' London, 1806-7. 
It was praised 1^ Scott, and went through 
asversi editions. He also wrote some poeti- 
cal translations and religious booka. 

[Qsnt. Msg. May 1811 ; Bio^ Diet (tf Living 
Anthon, ISIS.] 

BEBSSFOBD, JOHN (1738-1606), Irish 
atataaman, was the second son of Marcus, Earl 
otTyioae, and Lady Catherine, Baroness de La 
Poor, the heiress of a long line of barons, and 
waa bora in Dublin 14 March 1788. He was 
educated at Blilkenny school, and at Trinity 
CoUege.Dublin,graduatiiigB.A.inl7S7. He 
was called to the bar in HiJaiTtam 1760, but 
nerar practised. In NoTomber of the same 
year ha married Cooatantia Ligondee of Au- 
veivne, whom h» aunt, the Connteaa Moira, 
to tLe great displeasure of the Bomaa catholic 
clergy, had persuaded to accompany her to 
Ireliind rather than enter a conTent as she had 
intended. At the new election on the death 
of Georre II in 1760, Bereaford was, through 
hi* &niUy iuSoaice, returned for Waterford, 
which hecontinued to repreaent till his death. 
From the be^pnniti^ he attended with great 
diUgence tohis parliamentary duties, devoting 
mu^ pains to finance and the mastery of 
practical buaineM. In 1768 he was appointed 
a priv^ councillor, and in 1770 one of the 
commiBsioneni of revenue. In the following 
year be offered for the speakership, one of the 
great olijecM of his amtution ; but as Lord 
Townsbend, the lord-lieutenant, olgected to 
coqjoiningtbe two offices, he reluctantly with- 
drew hii claims. Uis fint wife having died 



in Novamber 1772, he married, in June 177^ 
Barbara Montgomery, a celebrated beauty, 
who, with her sister, Lady Moontjoy, and 
tbe HarchionaaB of Townshend, was depictad 
by Sir Joshua Beynolds as one of thv 
' Oracea ' in the painting now in the Boyal 
Academy. The marriage greatly strength- 
wed the political position (tf Bereafrad, and, 
•swated oy his plodding paraeveranoe and 
vadonbted merit as an adminiitntoi^ h» 
gradually saeceeded in wiekUug an almoat 
unlimited, though an onobtmsive and hidden^ 
antliorit^ in Inah affiun. Fromotvd first 
oannmissioner of revenue in 1780, ha not 
only introduced important lefoim* in tha 
meuiods of revenue eolleotiou, but improved 
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years aC a cost of about HXtflOOL, the qnaya 



tenants, was practically entruated with the 
management of Irish affiuis, and faia advica 
guided Pitt in his whole political policy to- 
wards that country. He arranged with Ktt 
in 1784 the clauses of Mr. OrdeV bill for tba 
removing of the trade restrictions of Ireland^ 
which was bitterly and successfully oppoeea 
hy Grattan on account of a clause bmding 
the pariiament to re-enact England's naviga- 
tion laws. He was also at one with I^tt in 
the matter of the regency. Evidence of his 
increasing infiuence is to be found in his a^ 
pointment, in 1786, to be a privy councillor 
of Engluid. Although his auUiority was 
threatoied with sudden extinction in 1796, 
when Lord Fitiwilliam was sent over as lord 
lieutenant to inangnrateapolicy of concession, 
it proved stron^^ enough, not only to defeat 
the benevolent intentions of the English go- 
vernment, but to institute a politics! clepar- 
ture of a totally difieroit kind. Lord I^t>- 
William found on his arrival that Beresford 
' was filling a situation greater than that of 
the lord lieutenant hinui^,' that he was ' vir- 
tually king of Ireland,' and that tbe w^ght 
of his ' unpopularity ' with the party of Grat- 
tan would completely nulliff all attempts to 
reconcile them. He therefore at once dia- 
ad him from office, and though he con- 
tinued to him his full salary of 3,000/., this, 
it was added in carefullv guarded language, 
was merely ' forlong and ulxnioua atlatdanee. 
Such a severe measure at once brought mat- 
ters to a crisis between Lord Fitswilliam 
and the cabinet, and in a few weeJn ha was 
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Mcalled. In hia letters to Lord CKriisle he liad 
B&de lue of ezprewiona iinputuig ' malversa- 
tioiu ' to Bareeiord, and as he declined an ex- 
planation or apology, a hostile meeting vaa 
•mnged to take place at Kenaington, which 
WB8 prevented b; the interference of the 

Eilica. AftertheTecaHofFitiwilliain,BeTe»- 
cd returned to his old dutiet. The failure 
t^ put into operation a polic; of condliatioii 
led almost inevitablj to the idea of a union 
■with Qm»t Britain as an ultimate means of 
overcomioff Irish discontent, andwhiledoubt- 
IsM Beresford was in a great decree respon' 
•ible for its adoption he also contrihutea his 
assistance in s^uBting the aiiangementfl bj 
which it was brought about. Aster its r - 
Gomplishment he retained office till 1802, 
•uperintend the fiscal arrangements con 
queut thereupon between the two kiiigdoi 
ta the imptirial parliament he continued 
lepreseut Waterford. His remaining years 
were spent between the f ulfilraent of nis par- 
liamentarj duties in London and the recrea- 
tions of agriculture and gardening at his seat 
U Walworth, Londonderry, where he died, 
after a short illnesn, 5 Nov. 1806. By his 
fint wife he had four sons and five daughters, 
and by hia second five daughter* and three 

iBereaford'* Correapondviioe of Bi^ht Hon. 
D iierafoid. printed for private arcnlarioo, 
18M ; Gent. Mok. Izxt. 1 0S8-4 ; OreDTiUe Me- 
moir* (aeoige m), ii. 310-88 ; Stanhope's I^e 
rfPitt.] T.F.H. 

BERE8F0BD, Lokd JOHN GEORGE 
DELA POER,D,D. (1773-1862), primate of 
Ireland, was a younger son of GEwve de Ia 
Poer, leoond earl and first marquia of Wate^ 
ford. He was bom at Tyrone House, Dublin, 
S2 Nov. 177S, and was educated at Eton and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he proceeded 
BA. 30 April 1793, M.A. 17 March 1796, 
and D.D., by diploma, 11 March 1806, in 
Tiew of his consecration, 34 March, to the 
biahopric of Cork. He was ordained deacon 
S April 1795, and prieirt, 17 Dec 1797 ; was 
first preferred to the family rectories of 
Clonegam and Newtown Lenan in the dio- 
oeae of Lismora; was presented, SS Dec 
1799, to the deaneiyof the cathedral churtji 
of St. Hacartin'a, Cli^her; and in 1601 be> 
cane rector of Termotunagutrk in the diocese 
of Armagh. He was promoted 20 Feb. 1606 
to the bishopric of Cork and Roes, from 
which be was translated to the see of Rap- 
hoe, 10 Aug. 1807, and to that of Clogher, 
96 Sept. 1819. On 21 April 1820 hewaa 
created archbishop of Dublin, and was en- 
throned at Chriat Church on 6 May following, 
ud on the 23rd of the same moaib wa« ap- 



pointed a privy councillor in Ireland. f^naUf 
he was tnnalat«d to the archbishopric of A^ 
magh and the primacy of all IrelantL 1 7 Juna 
1822. In 1829 the primate succeeded Lord 
Manners as vice-chancellor of the univerait^ 
of Dublin, and continued in that office until 
his election to the chancellorsbip left vacant 
by the death of the King of Hanover, 19 Nov. 
1861. The archbiahop made munificent giita 
to the library, erected, at an ezpenae of 
8,000/., a campanile in the centre of the 
gfreat quadrangle IB&S, and pieaented one 
sum of l,000i. in 1B6S towards founding ■ 
chair of ecclesiastical history, and anouer 
of like amount in 1861 tow^ds augmenting' 
its income. He also gave over ofiOOl. to 
the college of St. CTolumba, near Stackallan, 
which was opened in 1844, to fiimish the 
gentry of Ireland vrith a school 'on the model 
of Eton.' The archbishop waa for aeTcral 
years visitor and patron of St, Columba's, 
with which he aevered hid official connection 
6 Dec. 1863, on account of a misunderstand- 
ing with the warden (^Correipondenee relatira 
to tit Warden of St. ColumOta't Colkge, 8vo, 
Amiagh,1853), On ThurBday,29 March 1666, 
the pnmate celebrated hia episcopal jubilee 
at the palace of Armagh. An address fhjm 
the clergy was drawn up by Archbishop 
Whately of Dublin. Beresfonl restored the 
cathedral of Armagh at an expense of nearly 
8O,O0W., and improved the services by his 
own bounty. He held the patrona^ of 180 
livings, which he administered with preat 
lairness (.^AfresaM, ^. p. 10), and in ordmary 
timet he gave to the clergy, in the way of 
salaries to curates and augmentationa of small 
incomea,DotleeB tbanl,SX)/. ayear. During 
the ' tithe war many of the clergy and their 
ftunilies wwe saved from actual starvation by 



Education Society ^as president), and to die 
Armagh Diocesan Church Education Society 
(IrUk £<xlemiutieal Gtaette, 15 Nor. 1862). 
The prudent desircof Archbishop Bareafbrd to 
make the best of educational measoies which 
he could not control, and hiaraeommendatioa 
to the clergy to accept the aid of the National 
Board, exposed him not only to miacon- 
■tniction, but abuse. He was a conservativtt 
in politics, and opposed the Roman Catholic 
Relief BUI of 1829, againstwhich he seconded 
the motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the House of Lords. His speech on that 
occaaion, oae of his very few printed produc- 
tions, was published in 1639. His other pub- 
lications are : 1. ' A Speech on the Svetem of 
National F^ucation establitihed in Ireland.' 
2. A Sermon preached at St. Paul's on 9 June 
1636, at the Yearly M^ing of the Children (^ 
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tbeChsritySchooli. 3. > A Charge dollTured 
at hu Annual ViBitntion, 1846/ &c., 8to, 
London, 1846. 4. 'A Letter to tlie Bitliop of 
Exeter on the Chinch DiMiplina Bill,' 8vo, 
London, 1866, Berwford wu never mar- 
ried. He died, 18 July 1862, at Wobum, 
nau Donaghadee, the aeat of Oooim Dunbar, 
£(K|., D.L.J who bad married one of hia niecea. 
Hia remaina were taken to Armagh, and 
buried 80 Jul; in the crjpt of the cathedral 
lie had restored. At hia iiinenil the Roman 
Catholic primate, Dr. Dixon, and Dr. Cooke, 
the moderator of the general assembly of the 
preebjterian church, walked aide hj aide. 

[CottdD'a Fasti Ecdnin Hilwriiio ; Dnblin 
UniTeraity Uagaaine, Jnlj 1H40 ; Addnosea pre- 
asoted to the Lord Primate af Ireluud OD hia 
•Itainiiig tbe flftiath jtHi of hia spincopate, with 
bin gnee'a anawera. aiid an acconnt of the pm- 
ceedinga at Armagh on 29 March ISfiS ; BelfHst 
haira-Lettar. Daily Express, andSecord, 31 Joly 



SQ Jul;, and 1 and 23 Aug. 18S2; ChriHtian 
EziioiiDer. 6 Aug. 1802; Irish EcdosiaBliral 
Oaiet.ta, IS Aug. and 15 ^OT. 18S2; Gent. Mag. 
Decembar 1862.] A. B. G. 

BERESFORD, Sib JOHN POO (1 768 F- 
1844), admiral, a natural aon of Ivml de la 
Foer, aftsrwaida first marquis of Waterford, 
entered the nay; in 1782 nu board the Alei- 
ander, under the protection of Lord Lonaford. 
Having served hia full time, principally on 
the Newfoundland and West India statiDna, 
he wa* made lieutenant i Nov. 1700. He 



•pecial 
Turin, 



tciall; employed on ahore at Genoa and 
Turin, concerting measures for the removal 
of the flnglish residenla, running very con- 
uderable risk in the midst of the revolu- 
tionaiy excitement, irom which he escaped 
in the di^uise of a peasant. Li 1794 
he wa* appointed to the Iteaolution of 74 
guna, beanng the flag of Rear-admiral Mur- 
ray, the commander-in-chief on the North 
American station, by whom, in November 
1794, he was promoted to the command of 
the Lynx sloop. His snccessful protection 
of a convoy, a few weeks later, aeainst two 
French ships of superior force, the energy 
«nd akin he dinilaved in rescuing the Thetu 
frigate, which bad got ashore, and the cap- 
ture of a powerful Irench privateer, all with- 
in the next three months, won for him from 
the admiral an appointment to the Husaar 
frirate as acting captain, and he was sent, 
under the immediate orders of Captain Coch- 
rane of the Thetia, to destroy some French 
ati^re ehipe in Hampton Roads. On 17 May 
]J96 they met the store ahips outside the 



Capes ; there were five of them, all heavilf 
armed, though still no match for the frigates. 
After a smart action two of thorn were cap~ 
tured, one the Pr^voyante, nominally a SU- 
gun frigate, but having only 24 guns on board, 
and those only 8-pounders; the other the 
Raison, called a S4-gun frigate, but mounting 
only eighteen (Jajibs, Aaatl History (ed. 
I860), I. 319). Hone the less the action was 
considered highly creditable, and Admiral 
Murray removed Beresford into the Pr*- 
voyante ; but the admiralty considered thia 
too large for a first command, and appointed 
him to the Raison. In the following autumn, 
26 Aug. 1796, whilst earr^inK »iO,00(M. in 

r:ie from Boston to Halifax, ne fell in with 
Vengeance, a French frigate of the latest 
siie, a ship of 1,180 tons, and though nomi- 
nally of 40 guna, IS-poundera, carrying ao- 
tually 5S ; the Raison, on the other hand, wa< 
a d-pounder frigate of 470 tone, and mounted 
80 gnna, carronades included. A running 
flght began, in the course of which the Ven- 
geance, having sustained some injury, dropped 
astern, and a timely fog permitted the Kaiacm 
to make good her escape (ibid. i. 384). In 
March 1797 the Raison captured a laive and 
rich Spanish ship Dearths Bahamas, ajuTdtoTe 
another on shore ; during the year she made 
several other priies, and towuds the end of 
it was sent home with convoy, and was pud 
off. Early in 1798 Beresford was again sent 
to the West Indies, in command of the Unit6 
frigate, in which, or afterwards in the Diana, 
he assisted in the reduction of Surinam, St. 
Martin, St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas,- St, 
John, Santa Cruz, and all the Swedish and 
Daniah dependencies {H/id. ii. 420, iii. 150), 
and returned home in charge of a convoy of 
some two hundred sail ; the preliminaries of 
peace wen signed short!}- afterwards, and the 
Diana was paid off. On the renewal of the 
war in ISOiihe was appointed to the Virginie 
frigate, which be commanded in the North 
Sea for more than a year, in which time con- 
stant cruising in bad weather bad rendered 
the Virginie no longer seaworthy, and Beree- 
ford was ordered a passage to North America, 
to take command of the Cambrian frigate. 
In her he captured several of the enemv'a 

Srirateers, and when, in contequence of tlie 
eath of Sir Andrew Mitchell, 56 Feb. 1806, 
he had to act as senior officer of the station, 
the measures which he took won for him a 
very warm expression of r^ard fivm the mer> 
chants of Halifax on the occasion of his being 
superseded by Admiral Berkeley. In IBM 
Bweeford commanded the Theseus of 74 
guns, first in the Channel, and afterwards, 
under Sir Richard King, off Ferrol, where 
the blockading aquadron kqit the SM fer 
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%]gkt coiuecutiv» montha. 
then detAcbedj in conmuuid of thiee ahipi of 
the line, to muntain the blockade of Lonent ; 
>nd, thoiwh driven off for a few houn on 
31 Feb. 1809 b^theaqtudnm under M.WU- 
Uumei, which had eecaped from Braat (Jutaa, 
2iaval Si$toty, ir. S92 ; Jdkleh be LI Gea- 
TikKB, SauveairttFun Amiral(l&B0),u.lS7), 
he continued to do this till Much, when 
he joined the fleet under the conunuid of 
Ixvd Qambier, &nd seired withitdurins the 

rations in Buque Roads. Early in 1810 
TheseuB was paid off, and Bereoford wu 
appointed to the Poitiers, in which he wu 
atationed for several months off Brest, a* 
senior officer; he was afterwards sent to 
Lisbon, acting during the rest of the vear in 
co-operation with the army onder Lord Wel- 
lington. In 1811 he was taiy^ojtA in the 
North Sea, in the blockade or Uie Texel 



the c 



t of America. The service there, 



for distinction, lasteJ through nearly 
years, during the latt«r of which he was au- 
thorised to bear a broad pennant as commo- 
dore. Early in 1814 he was appointed to the 
Boyal Sovereign yacht, and on 24 April had 
the honour of carrying the king of France 
OTor to Calais. In Ma.j he was created a 
baronet, and attained the rank of rear-admiral 
4 June. In the following September he 
hoisted his flag in the Duncan, and was sent 
to Rio de Janeiro to carry home the prince 
regent of Portugal. The prince, however, 
decided not to return to Li^n at that time, 
•od Beresford, after receiving from him the 
order of the Tower and Sword, returned to 
Eiwland. In August 1819 he was made a 
E.C.B. From 1^ to 182S he conunaaded 
at Leith and on the coast of Soctiand, and 
on his leaving he waaweeented with the free- 
dom of the city of Eilinhuigfa. From 1830 
to 1833 he commanded at the Nore. He be- 
came a vice-admiral 19 July 1821, admiral 
S8 June 1838, and in 1836 was invested with 
the grand cross of the Hanoverian Quelphic 
order. From]812tol82Sheiepreaented(>)le- 
raina in parliament ; inl838wasmemherfor 
Berwick, and in 1832 for Northallerton ; in 
1836 he was elected member for Chatham, 
and was at the sametimea junior lord of the 
admiralty. After this he took no further part 
in public affairs, but lived in comparative ro- 
tirement at his seat at Bedale in Yorkshire, 
where he died, after a long illness, 2 Oct. 
1644. He was married three times, andlefti 
a numerous family. 

[Balfe's Naval Biog. iv. 97 ; Uardull's Roy. 
Kar. Bia|. ii. tvoL i pt. ii), M6 • • "i Gent. 
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BEBESFOKD, WILLIUI CARR, Vu- 
CODHT Bbbbsfobd (1768-1864), general, wm 
aniUc^timBtosonofQeorKedelaPoBrfiaroa- 
ford, earl of Tyrone, and aRerwards first mar- 
quis of Wat«rford in the peerage of Ireland, 

id younger brother of Vice-admiral Sir 



tion in schools at Catteriek Bridge and York 
until 1786, when he was sent to the militaiy 
school at Strasburg. While still in France M 
received his first commission, an enaigncy in 
the 6th rc^ment, in August 1786, and ac- 
companied hia r^ment to Nova Scotia in 
1786. While there he mat with a tarribl* 
acddent out shooting, and lost the sight of 
his left eye. He obtained his promotion as 
lieutonant in the 16th regiment in 1790, and 
in January 1791 became a captain unat- 
tached. InthefollowingMayhe wasgasetted 
to a company in Che 6§th, which was under 
orders for the West Indies, but on the out- 
break of the war with France he was sent 
on board the Britanni^lOO guna, the flag- 
ship of Vice-admiral Hotham, second m 
command of the Mediterranean fleet, with 
two companies of the 69th, who were or- 
dered to serve aa marines. 

When the inhabitants of Toulon opened 
their port and received the English admiral. 
Lord Hood, the marines, and the rarioua 
companies of regular troops aerviugaanurinaa 
were landed in order to gairiaoB the city. 
Bereaford did his duty well enough, and 
was &VDurabl; mentioned in Lord Hnl- 
grave's deapatches, but did not especially 
distinguish himself. However, when Lord 
Hood was driven out of Toulon in December 
1793, and removed the troops to Goraica, 
Bereaford commanded the storming party 
at the tower of Martello, for which he r»- 
caivod his brevet4naiority in March 1794, 
and was present at uie captures of Bastia, 
Calvi, and San Lorenzo. He returned ta 
Ehigland in August 1794 to be promoted 
lieutenantKwlonel and to take command 
of a new recimant which had been raiaed 
for him on nia father's estates; thia regi- 
ment was soon broken up, and BereafMd 
received inatoad the command of the 88th 
regiment, or Coniiaught Bangers, in Sep~ 
tember 179G. The SSth was destined to 
form part of the expedition under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby to reconquer the West Indiea, 
but the terrible storm called ' Christian's 
storm,' from Sir Hugh Christian, the ad- 
miral, utterly dispersed it ; two companiee 
arrived safely in Jamaica and served tlinn^ 
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the cunpugn, one wu blown Tight through 
tiie stmts of Gibraltar into t£e Medlter- 
nueftn, uid the reat into diffeient Enfflish 
porta. The reffiment w&a again reaosembled 
nyl797, uid then Btationed at Jersej until 
1799, vlken it was ordered to India, at the 
euneet requett of Lord Momineton, to utiat 
in the Snal conqueat of Tippoo Snltan. The 
fiSth, however, did not amve at Bombay till 
June ISOO, tAer the &11 of Seringapatam, 
•nd remained in nrrisan there until Lord 
'Wellesley projected an expedition to Egjpt 
from India to co-operate with the fecce 
vnder Sir Ralph Abereromby. The expe- 
ditioBuy army, including the 8SUi, left 
Bombay in December 18(X>, under the com- 
mand of Sir David Baird, but did not 
dlaembark at Coueir, after a tiresome pa*> 
•as«, until June 1801. It was immediately 
■plit up into four brigadee, and Bereafoid 
received the command of the fint brigade, 
consiating of hia own fine regiment and aome 
Bombay aepoys. Bereeford a brigade had to 
lead the march acroaa the deaert. Baird'a 
force arrived too late to be of any actual 
•ervice, but the march acroaa the deaert had 
faacinated the imagination of the English 
peot^e, and Bereal'ord stiared the popularity 
of Baird, Auchmuty, and George MurraT. 
He remained iu KpYpt with his regiment till 
the evacuation of that country in 1803, when 
he returned to England with the brei'et rank 
of colonel and a great military reputation, 
•od at oncereceiTed the command of a brigade 
at home. 

■When Baird was ordered to recapture 
the Cape iu 1806, Beresford received the 
command of the firat brigade, with Bonald 
Ferguson and Edward Yorhe as his col* 
leagues, and Robert Brownrigg aa quarte> 
ttaater^general. The expedition was com- 

fletely aucceaafiU ; it disembarked on 6 Jan. 
806, defeated the Dutch general Jansaena on 
8 Jan., took Capetown on 10 Jan., and Baird 
receired the surrender of the general and the 
whole colony on 16 Jan. Tiat entire and 
rapid aucceaa induced Sir David Baird to 
listen to the tempting propoaals of Sir Home 
Popham, the naval commander-in-chief, who 
suggested that Baird should lend bim a bri- 
gade to capture the city of Buenos Ayrea 
{tee POPHA.M, Sib Homb Rieos, and Avob- 
HUTT, Sib Simcbl]. Baird oonaented and 
lent him Boeafotd^a brigade, coouatiBf of 
hia old lament, the B8lh, and ^ 74tli. The 
deiadmait aon^ingly aafled with Fophi 
The andden appearauce of Engliah ahipa and 
English soldiers took the Spanish garrison 
by surprise, and Beresford, though with only 
1,200 men,wasaoon master of Buenos Ayres. 
fopham immediately went home with the 



tidinga and was received with enthnatsam. 
But Beresford, deserted by Popham, soon 
found out the difliculty of his poaition. The 
population of the colony perceived the weak- 
ness of his little army, and, ashamed of being 
conquered by so few soldiers, banded t^wether 
under a French emigrant, the Chev^er de 
liniers, and attacked the English. The 
contest was an unequal one, and after three 
days' hard fighting Bereaford and bia armr 
capitulated as prisoners of war. Auchmutya 
capture of Monte Video and Whitelock^a 
failure before Buenos Ayree followed, and 
aft«r a six months' imprisonment Bereefbrd 
himself escaped and mdied England in 1807. 
The incapacity of Whitelo^e hikd only made 
the behaviour and military ability of Auch- 



ready for further foreign service. This time 
he was sent to the island of Madeira, which 
he occupied on S4 Dec. 1807 in the name of 
the kinf of Fortuml, who had, acting under 
the advice of the English ambftsaador, aban- 
doned hia capital to the French and toiled 
for Braiil. 

In Madeira he remained aa governor and 
commander-in-chief for more than eix moutha, 
learning the Portuguese language, and ob- 
taining a thorough knowledge oftbe Portu- 
guese character. But Bereeford aoon tired 
of his peacefiil life, and to his great content 
found himself ordered to proceed with one 
regiment to the assistance of the army dee- 

Ktebed under Sir Arthur Welleeley to 
rrtugal. He arrived at Lisbon in August 
1808, juat after the battle of Vimairo, and 
in time to be appointed commandant of 
Lisbon. He then superintended the evacua- 
tion of the Muthem fortreasea by the French 
garrisons, in conformity with the convention 
of Cintnt, and it was only through his bold 
attitude that the garrison of Elraa aurren- 
dered that strong fortress without firing a 
shot. After the recall of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley. Sir Henry Burrard, and Sir Btew 
Dalrymple, Sir John Moore took command 
of the army of Portugal, and when he deter- 
mined to advance into Spain he appcHnted 
Bereaford, who had been promoted m^m>> 
(^erol in April 180B dnnng Us lendoM* 
in Madeira, bo the JnikiiifMiMiit manoMid 
of a diviuoai of two bngadea, which waa 
to ««cli by way of Ooimbra and Almeida 
totbegMieralrendexvouBatAatorga. Berea- 
ford performed his task to Moore's sati»- 
&ctiou, and when the terrible winter retreat 
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General Paget From this position in the 
line of retK&t Bereafbrd's men were cou- 
•tajitlf called back to aaaiat the reeerre in 
thair numeroua engagementa with the French 
Tanguord, and alwaya gave Moora tlie fulleet 
aatiafaction. In the battle of Conuina, 
when Hoore fought hia laat battle, Berea- 
ford waa poat«d on the English left, and 
did his duty on that memorable dav. Hia 
brigade waa the laat but one to embark on 
board the shipa, and when t-he relict of 
Moore's &mou8 army reached England it 
waa agreed that no English general nad dia- 
tingiiiahed himself more than Bereafbrd. 

The Portuguese government, recognising 
the utter diaorganisation of the Portuguese 
army, now begged that an English general 
might be sent (£em with Englian re^mental 
officers to effect a reform. The appomtment, 
according to Napier, was much coveted, but 
the choice of the goTemment fell upon 
Beresford, not ao much on account of nia 
parliamentary influence, which waa great, 
as his thorough knowledge of the Portu- 
gueae language and his local knowledge ot 
the country acquired in the last campaign, 
Jn February 1809 he waa made a local lieu- 
tenant-genurtLl in Portugal in the English 
wmy, though but a major-general of one 
years standmg, and a marshal in the Portu- 
guesearm^,and landed at Lisbon on 3 March 
to b^in his difficult task, Beresford distri' 
bubad the English officers he had brought 
witli him to a Tery few regiments, and, by 
■teadtly weeding out some three~fourtha of 
the most infenor material into a militia, 
formed a small serviceable army instead of a 
large unwieldy maas of men. He further 

Ceived the fitnens of the Portuguese for 
I troops, and by a proceaa of aelection 
formed tlie famous Cafadorea, who proved 
(hemaelves worthy to be brigaded with the 
light division. The more promising officers 
were appointed to the regiments intended for 
active service, and the rest left to the militia; 
he gave them a real pride in their regiments, 
and the Due de Saldanha, for instance, after 
serving for a short period aa aide-de-camp 
to the marshal, felt no indignity in serving 
through the rest of the Peninsular war in 
an infantry regiment. Having selected his 
men, Beresford had to make disciplined 
soldiers of them. He carried hia main- 
tenance of martial law to an extreme ; every 
infraction of disciplinej whether in officen ot 
men, waa severely punished, and at the same 
time every deed of Talour was justly esti- 
mated. His one great difficulty was to get 
money and foodfor hia men. Without proper 
rations they had to plunder, and when they 
were fed by the English commissariat they 



became a burden. Throngliout hia labour of 
oivaniaing the Portugueae army he had th« 
fuD sympathy of Wellington, who never 
failed to give the Portuguese the praise that 
waa their due; but his English local rank waa 
the source of endless trouble to the com- 
mander-in-chief. Senior generals olgected 
to having their junior placed over their 
heads i more than one resigned wb«i on tha 
spot, and many refused to join the army, and 
in tus chagrin Wellington write* on one oc- 
casion : ' 1 would to God Beresford would 
reaign his English lieutenantr^ eneral's rank ( 
the embarrassment and ill-blood it causes i* 
inconceivable ' ( WelUngion XhMpatcAet, Lii. 
2411. 

Before hia labours of reorganisation ■wen 
aerioualy commenced — while Sir John Cia- 
dock was still in command — he had an op- 
portunity of trying his undisciplined masa 
against Soult's army in the province of Tras- 
oa-Montes, and aoon saw their utter useless- 
nesa. Nevertheless Sir Arthur detached him 
with his Portuguese, when he moved against 
Oporto, to cross the Douro on the extrema 
right, and to try to cut off Loison's retreat at 
Amarante. This one experience vraa enough, 
and when WeUingt-on entered Spain and 
fought the battle of Talavera, Beresford waa 
left behind to commence his real work. So 
hard did he labour during the winter of 1S09 
that Lord Wellington in the summer of 1810 
biigaded^ertain Portuguese regiments with 
English ones, and found them capable of 
doing good service. The Portuguese fought 
side by side with the Englishmen at tha 
battle of Busaco, and the behaviour of tha 
8th Portuguese regiment ia one of the most 
disputed points in the histoTy of that battl«^ 
every historian of the war believing it be- 
haved well, but all differing as to Uie time 
when it came into action. For his services 
on this day Beresford was made a knijrht 
of the Bath in October 1810, a knight of tha 
Tower and Sword of Portugal, and Ckinda 
de Trancoso in the peerage of Portu^, 

When Wellii^ton had retreated into tha 
lines of Torres Vedras, Beresford eatabUshed 
his headquarters at Lisbon, and continued 
his work of reo^anisation by means of 
tha freah English officers who joined him 
at this time, and having organised hia 
r^;iments in the winter of IBOQ, he now 
organised hia brigades in tbe wint«r of 
1810. 

General Hitl, who bad been Wellington'a 
tight band in the previous year, wasobliaedlo 
go home from illness in the spring of 1811, and 
Wellington was reluctantly obliged to give 
the commandofhiscoTpatoBerestord,asnexG 
in seniority to UilL His army, which consisted 
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of the 2iid And 4tli infantry divUions under 
0«iienle 'Willitm Stewart and Lowrr Cole, 
De Orel's hesTjand Slade'a light cavalrv bri- 
ttadea under the commaiid of General R. B. 
Long, »nd four Portuguese brigadee, was op- 
dend by Lord Welliui^n to invest Badajoz 
and check any incursion of Soult'e army of 
Andaluaia into Bstremadura, while he him- 
self foiled Massfina's la«t attempt to break 
intfl the fertile province of Beira. From the 
first no real confidence waa felt by Hill's old 
corps in Beresford ; no contrast could be 
greater than between the quiet English 
gentleman and the Aery Irishman, and the 
English officers reeented being placed under 
the command of a Portuguese general, Beres- 
ford marched rapidly towards Badajoi i and 
the very first engagement, which took place 
ftt Campo Mayor, showed bow little com- 
tnand h? had over his troops, for the light 
eat airy brigade charged the French cavalry 
■o impetuously that it got far beyond the 
reach of recall, and the 14th light dragoons 
were either cut to pieces or taken prisoners. 
Campo Mayor soon surrendered, and the 
marslisl then proceeded to invefit Bodajoi 
with inadequate forces. Soult advanced with 
his whole eorp* Sarmit, and, driving Blake's 
Spanish army before him, entered Estre- 
madura. Beresford at once raised the siege, 
and drew up bis army, with Blake's upon 
his right, opposite the little bridgeof Albuera. 
Soult saw tnat it was possible for bim to 
occupy almost unobserved certain heights 
on Beresford's rifrht, which Blake had neg- 
lected. Es therefore made a feint on the 
English centre, while he sent the flower of 
his army to occupy tlu^se heights. Here the 
battle raged. When Beresford saw Soult's 
regiments debouching on the heights, he or- 
dered Stewart's division to reoccupy them ; 
but Stewart advanced too hastily, and the 
Snd division was soon thrown into dis- 
order by a vigorous charge of the Polish 
lancers. In vain Beresford himself rushed 
to the spot, and he had already given the 
order to. retire, when the military genius of 
Colonel Hardinge, the quartermaster-general 
of the Portuguese army, won the battle. 
Without orders from his chief, he galloped 
up to Oeaeral Cole, whose division had only 
just arrived from Badajos, and ordered it to 
advance. In perfect order two brigades of 
the 4th division, Arbuthnott's on the tight, 
•nd Alexander Abercromby's on the left, ad- 
vanced to the fatal hilt, and gradually but 
surely forced the French to leave the field. 
Both generals claimed the victory ; but Soult, 
though he bivouacked upon the field, found 
it necessary from his enormous losses to t»- 
tir* once more into Andalusia. Bereeibrd 



vron a hard-fought fight, but a little 
more generalship would have saved the lives 
of the 4,300 splendid soldiers, and it was 
Hardinge and not Beresford who bad won 
the victory. Yet Beresford had many rea- 
sons to be proud of the day (16 Mav). H» 
had personally distinguished nimself, and he 
had prevented Soult from making the advanc« 

L Lisbon which Napoleon had directed. 

Discontent has been freely expressed at 
the battle of Albuera. The tsctici of the 
general were almost beneath contempt. 
Wellington speedily resumed the command 
of the BDuthem army, and Beresford returned 
to Lisbon to continue the work of reorgani- 
ntion, for which he was br more fitt«d than 
ommaud in the field. Nevertheless bs 
was present, though not actively eiigaged, 
' the siege of Badajos, and in the nmous 

vance into Spain, which was signalised by 

B victory of^ Salamanca. On that great 
day he held no particular command, but en- 
couraged his Portuguese soldiers in the gal- 
lant attacks of Pack and Bradford on the 
Arapilee, which were among the finest ac- 
tions of the great battle. Towards the close 
of tbe day he was severely woimded in the 
thigh, and so did not share the triumph of 
Wellington's entry into Madrid, After this 
battle a singular proof occurs of the high 
value Wellington placed upon his serricea. 
It was proposed by the mmiitry to make 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, who had been second 
in command, a peer, when Wellington waa 
made a marauis; but Wellington earnestly 
bfggedthatthis should not be done, because 
Beresford would at once throw up hia Por- 
tuguese command. 'I do not know how you 
will settle this question,' he wrote to iJord 
Bathurst on 2 Bee. 1812. 'All that I can 
tell you is that the ablest man I have yet 
Sean with the army, and that one having the 
la^^ views, is Beresford. They teU me 
that when I am not present, he wants de- 
cision,' and he certainly embarrassed me % 
little with hii doubts, when he commanded 
in Estremadnra, but I am quite certain that 
he is tbe only person capable of conducting 
a large concern ' ( Wellington Si^lemtntarj/ 
Detpateket, vii. 1&4). Beresfcwd soon got 
cured of his wound in Portugal, and waa 
present in 1813 at tbe baUle of Vittoria 
and at the battles of the Pyreneee, without 
any special command. After a aqjonm in 
Ei^^lsnd, he again rejoined the army befom 
the invasion of France, and commanded 
the centre of the army at the battles of 
the Nivelle, the Nive^ and Orthes, After 
this last battle he waa detached with two 
in&ntrj divisions and two brigades of ca-. 
vsOry to Boideatts, wtten^ Wellington waa 
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intbrmed, % itrong party existed for tbe resto- 
nUon of the Bourbons, and was in coninund 
there when the Due d'Ansoulfime hoisted 
the white flag agiun. He had rejoined the 
main armj before the last battle ot Taulotue, 
aud there had the difficult task allotted to 
him of restoring the battle on the left after 
the flnt success had been eadatwered hj 
KotOD s rashness. The Peninsular War was 
now over, and when Wellington was created 
a duke, his five most conspicuous lieute- 
nants—Sir Stapleton Ootton, Sir Rowland 
Hill, Sir Thomas Oraham, Sir John Hope, 
and SirWilliainCarT Beresford — were created 
barons in the Em^lish peerage as Lord Com- 
bermeie, Lord Hill, Lo'd Ljnedoch, Lord 
Niddry, and Lord Beresford of Albuera and 
Csppoquin, co. Carlow, with pensions of 
S.OOOf. for their lives and those of their next 



vent to England for a few weeks to take 
his seat in the House of Lords, and then 
returned to 1 Jsbon to resume his command 
of the Portuguese armj, and thus lost the 
opportunity of being present at Waterloo. 
His residence in Portugal in time of peace 
was marked by perpetual squabbling. The 
Portuguese government had paid the large 
sums demanded for the army with great re- 
luctance during the war, and when peace was 
declared insist«d on a reduction, and finally 
would not pay anything at alL Furth^ 
troubles were caused by tbe progress of a 
democratic spirit among the Portuguese, 
which eventually led to tne dismissal of the 
English officers in the Portuguese service in 
1819. This caused Beresford to pay his 
•Bcond visit te BJo de Janeiro, where the 
king of Portugal still resided. At hia first 
visit in 1817 he had put down a dangerous 
rebellion in Rio, and now he insisted on hie 
•erricec to obtain the full arrears of pay for 
his anny. On returning to Lisbon he found 
that the democratic constitution of 18S2 had 
been proclaimed, and he was not permitted 
to land. He then left Portugal for the last 
time, and though twice during the civil wars 
he waa requested to take conunand of tbe 
armjr asun, he always refused, and never 
reriuted the eountrr. 

On reachiiw England he commenced his 
■hort politicalcareer. He had been elected 
for the county of Waterford after the battle 
of Albuera in 1811, and again in 1612, but 
had never taken us seat in the House of 
Commons. He had now an opportunity in 
the House of Lords of declaring his strong 
toiT principles, and of supporting the Duke 
of Wellington in everything. He received 
lielt mwuds; be had been £romot«d lieu- 



tenant-general in ISIS, and made governor 
of Jersey in 1814, and had been colonel of 
the 88th regiment ever since 1807 ; he waa 
now in 18^ made lienteuaut-general of th« 
ordnance and colonel of the I6th, in 1833 
Viscount Beresford of Beresford in Stafford- 
shire, and in 1826 was promoted fiill general. 
In 1828, when the Duke of W<£ington 
formed his first cabinet on the leeination of 
l;ord Ooderieh, he was appointed te the 
high office of master-general of the ordnance, 
which gave him the superintendence of thv 
important coipe of royal artillery and roval 
engineers, and which ne held until the loi^ 
mation of Iiord Orey's reform government ia 
1B30. 

He now retired from political life, and 
was greatly occupied br his famous con^ 
troversy with Colonel Napier, whoae third 
volume, which treated of the battle of Al- 
buera, appeared in 1833. In three long 
pamphlets, of which the first two were ano- 
nymous and the last signad, and in a letter 
to Hr. C. Long, the son of Lieutenant^^neral 
R, B. Long, he defended his conduct on that 
memorable day. He tried to make out that 
his generalship in the memorable campaign 
of Albuera had been faultlees. This was too 
much for Napier to bear ; after a clear ento- 
sition of the whole question he ' declinea to 
believe that Lord Beresford was a greater 
general than Alexander or Csssar, and had 
never made a mistake.' This controveriT 
was carried on in a very bitter tene on bot£ 
sides, and does not form a pleasant episode in 
his career. It is more pleasant to turn to the 
happy marriage which he made and to hia 
laterVears. On 29 Nov. 1832 he married 
the Hon. Louisa Hope, his first cousin, the 
youngest daughter of^the Moat Rev. William 
Beresford, Archbishop of Tnam and Lord 
Decies, and the widow of Thomas Hope, the 
author of ' Anastatius.* By her he acquired 
a vast fortune j he had in 1824 purchased 
the ancestral estate of Beresford in StefiWd- 
shire ; he now settled at Bedgebury in Kent, 
and there led the peaceful lile of a country 
gentleman. Lady Beresford died there in 
1861, and throup'h the latter years of his 
life he was afleetiouately tended by his sten- 
son, Ur. A. J. Bereeford-Hope, afterwards 
M.P. for Cambridge University, until hia 
death, at the advanced a(^ of eightj-five, on 
8 Jan. 1864. He died Viscount and Baron 
Beresford in the peerage of England, Duke 
of Elvas in the peerage of Spain, Conde da 
Trancoso in the peerage of Fortu^l, knight 
grand cross of the Bath, knight grand 
cross of Hanover, knight of the Tower and 
Sword, knight of Sui Fernando, colonel- 
in-chiflf Af die 60Ui nflei, oolonel ot th* 
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16th ragimmt, and b gsnenl in the Englith 

Poaaaaaed of gieti courage uid phyuc^l 
Ktrsn^fth, Bereaford had the qnalities which 
made an admirable officer, but not thoae 
which made a gm*t ^eoeial, and Welling 
ton paid the gieateat tribute to him when he 
declared that if he were removed bj death 
or illneaa be would recommend Berecford to 
aoeeeed lum, not becaose he waa a great 
general, bat Iwcauae he alone could ' feM an 

[Tfaan u iw good life of BeiMfaid utant, and 
it ramaina a dcnderatnm in Eogliah miliUFj 
hiMorj ; parbapt the best abort ooa ia that l^ 
3. W. Cole in bia Faninaalar Qeoenla ; the 
oUtDBiy noCiea in tba Honing Chnniide, the 
nuitariala for whidi were aoppli^ b; Hr. B ot b» 
f<xd-Hopa, ODKht alao to be conanlted ; for bia 
•erricM in the Feninmla the ons great authority 
ia Napier'a Peniaaaliir War, nod for Aibni«a bia 
aDonjmooB Letter to Colonel Kapler on hia third 
volame, hia Answer to Colontd Kapiar'a Viik- 
dicatioD of hia third Tolama, hia aigiied Seoond 
Letter to Colonel Napier, and bia Latter to 
B. B. Long, Eaq.] H. U. 8. 

BEREWYK, JOHN sb (rf. 18I3),iudg:e, 
waa entru^ed with the chaise of tbe vacant 
abbey of St. Edmund, 1278-9, and of the 
see of Lincoln during' the interval which 
elapaed between the death of Benedict, other- 
wiae Richard, de Oraveeend, 1279, and the 
appointment of hiji succeaaor in liie epiaco 
pate, Oliver Sutton, 1380-1. He acted as 
one of. the eaaesaon of the thirtieth for the 
counties aouth of the Trent in 1283, and : 
Michaelmas 1284 ia mentioned as treasurer 
Queen Eleanor, In 12dl ha was one of her 
ezecnton. A memorandum entered 
loU of parliament in 1290 recorda the de- 
liverj 1^ him of a 'roll of peace and concord 
made betweeti the chancellor and scholars a 
the university and the mayor and buigeaaei 
of the city of Oxford to tbe clerk of thi 
long's wardrobe for safe custody. He wai 
■ummoned to parliament aa a justice between 
1296 and 1309, having been appointed a 
juatice itinerant in 1292. In 1306 he was 
nominated receiver of petitions to the king 
in parliament emanating from Ouemaey, 
with power to anawer all auch as did not 
require the personal attention of the king. 
He died in 181 2 poeseaaed of estates in Sunev, 
Essex, Wiltahire, Hampshire^ and Norfolk, 
and leaving an inJant heir. 

ntoL Pari. i. SS ; ParL Writs, i. IS, IM, MS, 
ii. Div. iii. SU; Rot Orlg. Abbrer. i. SI, Sfi, 
194, 196; DuRdnle'i Chron. Ser. SI; HaHos'i 
VmA. i. sai i Godwin, Da pTNsal. SSS, 29S.] 



BERGENBOTH, OUSTAV ADOLFH 
(1813-1869), historical student, was bom Ht 
Oletxko, in£aatPmssia,S6Feb.lBlS. From 
his &thsr, the magistrate of the town, a stub- 
born and incorruptible patriot, he received an 
education well calculated todarelopethe in- 
dniendenee of mind and strength of bodr for 
which he was remariuble all hie life. Anera 
somewhat atormy career at the univervty of 
Elinigsbe^, he succeaaivel j obtained aeveral 
minor situations in the magistracr, and d<^ 
voted himself to the study of statistics and 
political economy. His inquiries, combined 
—•h the reetleaa temperwhich idwaysmada 
ial life distasteful to him^ led him to 
)t advanced democratic opinions, which, 
iy manifested during the ontbreak aS 
1848, coat him his poet in the civil aerrioo 
upon the triumph of the reaction. After 
assisting in KinEel's remarkable eae^iefrom 
Spandau, he determined to emigrate to Cali- 
fornia, whither he proceeded in 1860. The 
' '' ' ' ' and leaidence were 

caught yellow foveV 
on the paasase out, was robbei^ while lut- 
eonadous, of all his property, arrived at San 
Francdsco half dead, and owedhia life to the 
charity of a woman. HavinD' alao recovered 
from an attack of cholera, he betook him* 
to the wildemesa, and lived for some 
the life of a hunter. He aaw much of 
the operationa of the vifplanee committee, 
which he auheequently vividly deecribed in 
'Houaehold Worda.' In 1B61 he returned 
Europe, and led for several yeara a n 



formed the resolution of devoting himaelf to 
English history, and aettled in London with 
the view of studyingtbe period of the Tudora. 
Finding the materials in the Bngliah Record 
Office insufficient, he conceived the bold 
plan of utabliahing himself at Simaneas, 
and DuMng • tborough examination of the 
Spanish arehivea, at that time exeoedin^y 
difficult of access. Before Bergmrotb not 
more than six students, Spanish and toreigD, 
had made an^ important reeeudi in uie 
archives, and it was generally believed that 

rt havoc had been committed among them 
;be French aoldiera, which Ber^nroth 
found reason to doubt. The hiatory of hia 
investigations ia moat naphically narrated 
by himself in lettentotne^Athenmim,' and 
in private communieationa to Sir John Ro- 
miilT, master of the rolls, who was induced 
by the ' Athemtum ' letten to procure Ber- 
genroth a comntission with a stipend flram 
the English government. Both aeta of let- 
ters are fti^ reprinted in Mr. Cartwright'a 
numoii. He sjeedil; nuuilesMd tlu» moft 
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tenutrkabte talent u a decipherei, intarpTet- 
inir mote than twelve cipbers of eiceeding 
difficulty, with which the Spuiish uchivista 
were themselves unacquainted, or the keys to 
iffhich they withheld from him. Their per- 
eistent obstruction compelled him to have 
Mcounie to the English embassj at Madrid ; 
but bis energy triumphed over every obstacle, 
and in 1862 he was enabled to publish ft 
calendar of the documents in the simancas 



positories at BruueU, Barcelona, and other 
places. This calendar was introduced by a 
taaoinating preface, describing hia difficulties 
and successes as a decipherer, and including 
a brilliant review of the relationa between 
England and Sptun during the period. A 
second and larser volume appeared in 186S, 
analysing the documents from 1609 to 1526, 
and accompanied by ajiother striking pre- 
face, which, however, gave much offence by 
harsh and irrelevant criticism of bis fellow- 
labourers, and betrayed a strong tendency 
to sensational and melodramatic views of 
history. This lack of sobriety was still more 
glaringly evinced in hia last publication 
(1868), a supplemental volume treating of 
Queen Katharine of Arragon aa a Spanish 

Einceas, and of the project«d marriage of 
enry VII with Queen Juana of Caatile. 
In dealing with the former sul^ect he cast 

Candleas reflections on Katharine's chastity 
X6 marriage, and in the second part, dis- 
puting the reality of Queen Juana's madness, 
concocted a ghastly history of her wrongs, 
which more exact research has shown to be 
a mere romance. While labouring indefati- 

EblyattheSimancas records, he wasattacked 
an epidemic fever, of which he died at 
sdrid on 13 Feb. 18«9. He lefl the repu- 
tatjon of a most vigorous and indomitable 
labourer in history, of unsurpassed acumen 
in the pursuit of isolated facta, hut he was 
defloient in the facultv of comlunation, and 
was continually misled by his appetite for 
the picturesque and dramatic. His style is 
pr^nuwt and animated, and many of his ra- 
marks indicate great sagacity. Bergenroth's 
calendara of the Stmancas papers hare bees 
continued by Don Pascuol de Qayangoe. 



DeaUehe Biogmphie, Bd. ij. For appreciations 
of Bsrgcnroth'* historical Ubonn, pspecisllj bis 
thsoiy of the inaaDity of Qnesn Jnana, sm Fanii, 
inSyb«l'sHiitoriiefa«Zfitschrift,Bde.iv,Ki.xzi.; 
QlLchiud, Sot Jownne la Foils. Brozellei, 18S9; 
RoHlsr, Johanna dis Wahnainniga. Wisn, 1B70: 
Edinburgh Bsviaw, tol. c*ui.; The ModUi, toL 

ill s. a] B. o. 



BEBGNi; JOHN BRODRIBB (1800- 

1S7S), numismatist and antiquary, vraa de- 
scended from a family originally of Anvergne, 
France, but settled in England ^ince ths 
French revolution. He was horn at Ken- 
sington in 1800, and haviiig entered the Fo- 
reign Office in January 1817 was for soma 
time attached as clerk to the treaty depart- 
ment, of which he became superintoideat in 
1864. This part of the office was then, to 
some extent, remodelled, in order that ths 
secretary of state might avail himself of 
Beige's special knowledge and ability. 
No one, pnjbably, could have occufded this 
post more efficiently than Bergne, who for 
many years was a trusted adviser of snccM- 
aive secretaries of state, and whose reputation 
as an authority on all matters connected with 
treaties extended far beyond English official 
circles. In 1866 be was a member of th« 
commission appointed to revise the slave trad* 
instructions. He remained the head of th« 
treaty department till his death, early in 
1873. Although Bergne's name did not 
come prominently before the general public, 
the sterling services which his remarkable 
memory, accuracy, and judgment enabled 
him to render during the long years of hia 
life in the Foreign Office were univeiBally 
and cordially recognised by his oolleagneo. 
Bergne will be remembered not less as an an- 
tiquary and numismatist than as an important 
public servant. He was one of the founder* 
of the Numismatic Society, of which he waa 
treasurer from 1843 to 1867, and was several 
times aft«rwards elected a vice-president. 
He was also a fellow of the Society of Anti- 

Juaries. As a numismatist Bergne devoted 
is attention chiefly to Roman and Eng- 
lish coins, his collection of which was dis- 
persed at his death, when manv of the most 
valuable examples were purchased for th« 
British Museum. The following are his con- 
tributions to the 'Numismatic Chronicle' 
from its first publication in 1838 : ' Pennies 
of William the Conqueror ; ' Additions to 
Mr. Walpole's Account of the Family of 
Roetiors; ' Irish Penny of EWward I ; ' 'Re- 
marks on the Pennies of Henry with the Short 
and Long Cross ; ' Half-crowns of Charles II 
of Uncertain Mints;' 'Unpublished Exeter 
Half-crowns of Charles 1 ; ' Numismatic 
Sermon preached in 1691 ; ' ' Unpublished 
Coins of Uuthred, Baldred, and William the 
Conqueror; 'Coinof Cerausiuaofa New and 
Unpublished Type ; * ' Another Coin of Bald- 
red f ' Denarius of Pescenninus Nig<w ; ' 
' Com Pedigrees ; ' ' Unpublished Corns ; ' 
' Foreign or Counterfeit St«rlings.' 

[FrivBta informaiion ; Proceedings of the Nn. 
mismatie SocisC;.] A A B, 
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BBBINGTOW, CHARLES, D.D. (1748- 
1798), catholic tHjbop, bom in Esaei in 1748, 
wu educated in clauics at Douay, and went 
to the English ieminair in Paris to«udyphi- 
loBophy and diyinit^ (D.D, 1776). He aaiVed 
on the Engliih miasion at Ingat«Btone Hall in 
hJB native county for several yo&n. In March 
1786 Bishop Thomw Talbot, vica^apostolic 
of the midland dietrict, petitioned the holy 
Me to grant him a coadjutor in the person of 
Berington, who was accordingly appointed 
to that po«t His brief to the see of Hiero- 
ccBsaria, ' in partibus in&delium,' 
IS Uay 178A, and be was cons 
1 Aug. In 1788 Berington waa elected a 
member of the catholic committee, which 
afterwards formed itself into the Cisalpine 
Club. He signed the 'protest ' and olhorwiae 
identified himself with the proceedings of this 
■elf-conetituted body, whicn seemed to reject 
the authority of the vicars apostolic as well as 
that of the court of Rome. In 1790 the ca,- 
tholic committee tfiade strenuons efibrta to 
obtain the translation of Berington to the 
London district on the death of Bishop James 
Talbot; but the choice of the holy see fell 
npou Dr. John Dooglasa. Several of the lay 
members of the committee went so far as to 
maintain that the clergy and laity ought to 
ehooae thrir own biahope without any refe- 
tence to Rome, and to procure their consecra- 
tion at the hands of any other lawful bishop. 
It was even proposed iy them, after the no- 
mination tk Dr. Douglass, to ]ironouuce that 
appointment ' obnoiions and improper,' and 
to refuse to acknowledge it. Berington, how- 
ever, addressed a printw letter to the London 
clergy, rengning every pretension to the Lon- 
don vicariatA, and thereupon the mtamatic 
•plK)«ition to Dr. Douglaaa was withdrawn. 

Bidiop Thomas Tadbot died at Bristol on 
S4 Feb. 1796, and Berington ancceeded 'per 
coadjutoriam' to the vicariate apostolic of 
the midland district By the der^ who 
war« loyal to the holy nee Berington was 
held in great dislike. The Rev. Robert 
Plowdon, who was chaplain of 8t, Joseph's, 
Bristol, when Bishop Thomas Talbot died, 
went so far as tj) prevent Berington from 
laying mass in suffrsge for the soul of tile 
fnend and prelate to whom he had been co- 
adjutor. It wss ramoured that the other 
vicai»«pastolic approred the conduct of Mr. 
IHowden, whose chapel waa situated within 
the district of Bishop Walmesley (' 
western district) ; ' but the holy see had never 
pronounced against Bishop Benn^ton, and it 



just limits' (Bhadx, I^iteipal StKCMntm, 
lii. 217). Th« htdy see, on tha "-"'i™ "f 
TOL. IT. . 



Berington, required of him, as an indispen- 
sable condition for the despatch of the extra- 
ordinary faculties uauallv conceded to vieara- 
apoBiohc, that he should renounce the con- 
demned 'oath' and the 'bine books,' and 
inhecriptioa to them. This ' oath,' it 
should he explained, formedpart of the Relief 
Bill proposed by the committee, who, sur- 
rendering the names ' catholic ' and ' Roman 
catholic, actually designated themselves 'pro- 
testing catholic dissenters;' and the 'blue 
book^ containing the protestation, the oath, 
and other documents issued by the committee, 

re so called finm being stitched up in blue 

rather purple covers. A Ions correspon- 
dence between Berington and Propaganda 
ensued before the bishop could be inauoed to 
sign a satisfactory form of retractation. At 
last, after an interchange of letters for ne«riy 
three years, the bishop signed at Wolver- 
hampton, on 11 Oct. 1797, the retractation 
which was required of him. The papers con- 
taining the faculties were sent from Rome, 
and reached the hands of Bishop Douglass on 
6 June 1798; but Berinaton died without 
having received them. While journeying on 
horseback from Sedgeley Park to his residence 
at Long Birch, Stafibrdshire, he was taken 
suddenly ill, and his chaplain, the Rev John 
Kirk, had onl^juBt time to give him abeolution 
before he eipired on the roadside, 8 June 1798. 

■ Endowed,' says Bishop Milner, ' with su- 
perior talents and the sweetest temper, ha 
wanted the firmness requisite for the episco- 
pal character in these times to stem the tide 
of irretigions novelty and lay influence, and ao 
lent his name and authority to the oath and 
the " blue books," and to every other measure 
which hie fellow-committeemen deemed thete 
might serve.' And a writer in the ' Gentle- 
man's Magazine' (Ixviii. 623) deacribea him 
as ' a prelate whose amiable virtues gave an 
impressive chann to the truths of religion ; a 
scholar of great classical taste, a man whose 
judgment was profound, whoas mannera were 
peculiarly conciliating, and whose hilarity of 
conversation rendered him the delight of 
sotuety.' 

[Bndy's EpisMpel Soeesssion in Eoglaiid, 
Reotlaod, and Ireland, iii. 17S, 1TB. SIS, 116-18. 
221. 234 ; Uatbolic PrwraH, ix. M, U ; Bntlar'a 



IT. i Mq. ; Milnsr's Snpplet 
En^sh Catholics, S3, 70, 7!; Catholic Hug. and 
SaTie« (18SS), iii. 107; Hnsaabsth's Life of 
Bishop MiluMT, 18, M, M, ST. Al, 4TS ; Qant. 
^lag. liviii. 543, SS3 ; NieboUs lUnstntioM, vii. 
*i>.] T. 0. 
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Berington 3: 

IWiiigton, of Winaley, Herefi}rd«bire, aad 
Uevereux Wootton, by his marriage with 
Wini&ed, daughter of Jobn Homjald, of 
BUckmoor Park, Worcetterabire, and was 
born in Shropshire in 1748. He wm a 
counn of Biahop Charles Berington [q. t.] 
When Tery young he ■waa sent to the col- 
lege of St. Omer, and after be.ing ordained 
he exercised his priestly lunctiona in France 
for eeveral yeara, and then returned to his 
native country. Being of in srdent and en- 
thusiastic temperament, he took an active 
Cart in the controTersiee of the day, sud allied 
imself with the liberal, or moderate catho- 
lics, who were striving to obtain their civil 
and religious liberty. Between the years 
177(1 sndIS14 he published numerous philo- 
sophical, historical snd theological workB,.in 
some of which he advanced opinions which 
gave great offence to his more orthodox co- 
religionista. He claimed the rights of a man 
liiid an Englishman, and openly declared 
that the refusal of those rights created inhim 
' a restleHS desire of change and revolutions.' 
He reduced cstholicism to a tninimum, and 
lie confeesed that ' manv things in the catho- 
lic belief wdgb rather tieavily on my mind, 
and 1 should be glad to have awiderfieldto 
rnnge in ' (Milheb, Si^ptementary Memoir*, 
45). So liberal, indeed, were his views, that 
on being invited to preach at the meeting- 
liouee ^ Sociniau dissenters, he excused him- 
self on the sole grounds of the novelty ' of 
tlie propossl, snd that his complying with it 
Ad give offence to the society of which he 



Berington 



In s member,' adding, ' 



. _ , ^, would not willingly 

shock the prejudices of others unless by ^t 
chock I might reasonably hope to surmount 
them.' Berington, being s thorough >Gal- 
licstt,' was drawn towards the protestants by 
•n idea that the catholic religion remaining 
vssentially one ought to be allowed to shape 
itself in each country according to the na~ 
tional character of the people. He became 
the leader of the fifleen priests who were 
known as the 'StsfTordshire clergy,' and who 
were the most strenuous supporters of the 
'blue book' party [see BEiuirsTOH, Cbaxlsk, 
D.D. ; and Butleb, Charlbb]. . 

In or about 176A -Berington appears I 
have been the priest at Oscott, a small han 
let about a mile and a half from Barr, i 
Staffordshire, where Hiss Slary Anne Qalton, 
•nerwards Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, then re- 
tided with her father. That ladv relates that 
Berington, Dr. Priestley, Mr. Boulton, and 
}tlr. Watt used to attend the oocial meetings 
held at Barr. and she gives s graphic account 
of the ecclesiastic whose tall and most majes- 
tic figure, \o(\j beariitg, ahd polished man- 
nerr made jui uefioeeable impresuon on her 



jrouthful mind. ' His ccmversation abounded 

in intellectual pleosontrv ; he wss a finished 
gentleman of the old school, and a model of 
ecclesiastical decorum of the church of an- 
monuments and memories ; his cold, 
eye instantly silenced any unbecoming 
levi^ either on religion or morality; his 
bearing was of a prince amongst his people, 
notirom worldly position, but from bis •acer> 
dotal office, while his ancient and higiibmilj 
seemed but a slight appendage to the dignity 
of his character. His voice was deep and 

t'estic, like the baying of a bloodhound; 
when be intoned Mass, every sctioD 
med to thrill through the soul' {lAfy of 
Mra. Sckimmelpntnindc, 36). It should b* 
Led that he was the first priest whv 
ured — some years probably after this data 
dress in black, the catholic clergy having 
previously been obliged, for the sake of con- 
cealment, to wear coloured clothes, which 
generally brown. For this ii 



persecution (HC8fiRBKFB,X(^i>^^.JIfiI- 

T, 100). 

Berington afterwards resided fbr several 

\m in the London district. In 1792 the 

cars-apostolic censured many errors ex- 
tracted from bis 'State and Behaviour of 
English Catholics,' ' History of Abelard,' and 
' Letters to Hawkins,' and even condemned 
ine of them as heretical. He was seeord- 
inglysuapendedintheLondondistrict. After 
some years, however, he made ' a sort of iUo- 
sory retractation,' and was restored byBisfaop 
Douo-lass. The insufficiency of the retracta- 
tion Deinfj ascertained, he was again snqiMided 
till he signed a more ample retractatioDr 
13 Feb. 1801 ; but that he did not adhere to 
this any more than to the former is evident 
from bis published letter to the Rev. Johit 
Evans. Bishop Milner,inaletterdated 1806, 
referring to the controversies in which he hod 
been engaged, says that Dr. Geddesaud Jose^ 
Berington ' are not in general considered •■ 
orthodox brethren '(NioBaUi/UiirtrafiaiHQ^ 
UUratvre, v. 721). 

In 1814 he was appointed prJMt at Buck'' 
land, in Berksbin, where he died on 1 Dec 
1827, aged 81. 

Hisworksare; 1. 'Letter on HateriaUmir 
and Hartley's Theory of the Human Hind,* 
1776, 8vo. 2. ' A LettM to Dr. Fordycs, in 
answer to his sermon on the delusiTe and 
persecuting spirit of Popery,' 1779. 3. ■ The 
State and Behaviour of English Catholics,' 
from the Reformation to the year 1760, with 
a view of their present number, wealth, 
character, &C. In two parts (anon.), Land. 
1780,8vo. 4.'AiiAddr«9St«tlieFMite>tant 
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DiMeuter-i who have Ut«lf petitioned for » 
miwal of the Corporation uid Test A.ctB,' 
Birminghani, 1787, 8vo. 5. ' The History of 
tlie LivM of Abeillard and Heloita, from 
1079 to 1163, with their oBnuine letters, from 
the oollaclion of Amboiae,' Birmingham, 
17£7, 4to. a ' ReflMtioiu, with an Expoai- 
tioa of Roman Catholic principles, in refe- 
rence to God and the Country,' 1787, 6to. 
7. ' Account of Che preeent State of Boman 
Catholics in Qreat Britain,' I7S7,8vo. & 'An 
Eswf on the Dupravitf of the Nation, with 
a view to the promotion of Sunday Schools, 
Ac, of which a more extended plan ie pn>- 
poaed," Birmingham, 1788, 8vo. 9. 'The 
^ighta of DissenteiB from the Eetablished 
Church, in relation principally to Engliih 
Catholica,'Birmin^ham,17e9,8vo. 10. 'The 
Hiatorv of the Reign of Henry the Second, 
tndof Hichard and John, his sons ; with the 
event* of thie period, from 1154 to 1216, in 
which the character of Thomaa k Becket is 
vindicated from the attacks of Georse, Lord 
Lyttelton,' Birmingham, 1790, 4to. 11. ■ Me- 
moirs ofGr^orioPanzani; giving an account 
of his agency in Englaitd in the years 
lOSl, 5, and 6; translated from the Italian 
original, and now fiist puUished. To which 
are added, an Introduction and a Supple- 
ment, exhihiting the state of the English 
Catholic Church, and the conduct of the par- 
ties before and after that period, to the pre- 
sent times,' Lond. 1793, Svo ; reprinted under 
the title of ' The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Boman Catholic Religion in Eng- 
land during a period of two hundred and 
forty years from the rei^ of Elixabeth to the 
present time ; including the Memoirs of Qre- 

Brio Faniani, envoy from Home to the Eng- 
h court in 1043, 1644, and 1M6, wifli 
many interesting nuticnlus relative to the 
court of Cbarlee tne First and the causes of 
tbe civil war, Translated frvm the Italian 
original,'Lond.]813,8vo. This work elk;ited 
tome 'Remarks on the book entitled Memoirs 
of Gr^orio Panuni''(1794),from the Jesuit 
Father Charles Plowden, who expressed 
doubts as to the authenticity of the manu.- 
script. Berington Tindicated its genuineness 
in tbe 'Gentleman's Hsgnziiie^ for June 
1795, and was answered hj Dr, Milner in the 
number for September. Milner then stated 
that * the well-known Mr. Joseph Beringt«n, 
•o tax from being a Boman catholic bishop, 
has not even the ordinary commission of a 
Roman catholic clergyman in the ecclesiastical 
district in which hereudes.' IS. 'An Exami- 
nstion of Events termed Miraculous as re- 
ported in lettera from Italy,' 1790. This was 
answered by Father George Bruning in a 
ysn^^iLet publishad ^la tome paa, and also 



by Milner in ' A serious Expostulation witK 
the Bav. Joseph Berington upon his theo- 
logical errors concerning Miracles and other 
subjects,' 1797. Berington'a work is aocom- 

Ced by an annonncement of the first of 
quarto rolumes of the 'History of tlu) 
Rise, Prf^ress, and Decline of the Fapsl 
Power,' but this was never published. 
IS. ' Protestantism and Popery tUustnted,' 
Two letters from a Catholic priest to tha 
author of the " Sketch of the Denominations 
of the Christian World," with his reply, tend- 
ing to illustrate the real sentiments of ths 
Catholics throughout the United Kingdom. 
With remarks on the subject by John 
Evans,' 2nd edit. Lond. 1812, 8va. 14. < The 
Faith of Catholics confirmed by Scriptursi 
and attested by tha Fathers of the first flvd 
centuries of the Church," written conjointly 
with John Kirk, D.D., 8vo, Lond. 1813, 2nd 
edit. 1830, 3rd edit, revised and greatly en- 
larged by the Rev. James Waterworth, 3 vols. 
1646. 15. ''ALiteiaryHLstoiyoftheMiddle 
Ages; comprehendinganaccouut of the state 
of learning, from tlie close of the reign of 
Augustus to its revival in the fifteenth cen- 
tury,' Lond. 1814, 4to, reprinted in ■'The 
European Library,' Lond. 1846, 12mo, with 
an introduction by William Haititt; and, 
^ainLond.l883,12mo, A French translation 
l^ M. H. Botdard was published in sectioni. 

Several of Berington's works, especially 
< The Filth of Catholics,' elicited repbes from 
writers on the protestanC side ; and his taste 
for innovation was censun^ in ' Remarks on 
the Writings of the Rev. Mr. Joseph Bering- 
ton; addressed tothBCatholicelergyof Eng- 
land, by the Rev. Charles Plowden,' I79S. 

[Jackson's OxFord Journal, S Dec. 1837 ; 
Nichols's IllaHlntti^DB of Ijisnitare, v. (tSft, eilOi 
731, Tli. 483 : Nichols's Lit. Anecd. I'iii. 4S, 44, b, 
aer : Geat. Hag. Iiv. 73S, liii. (ii.) 7S0, acviil. 
(i.) 374 ;BntIer'g Hist. Hemoirg(lB32), iv. 4n.tf 
Uilner's BupplementHry Msmoin, 46, 44 ; praf.' 
to Hulitt's adit. oT Hist, of LitUHture ; Llfa nt 
Vary Anne Schimmeipenninck (ISfiS), U, 12S, 
174; Biov. Tnrv.Suppl; Flanagan's Hist. ^ the 
Cbnrcb in Eiigland, ii. 388, S90. S91 ; Horn* 
and Foreimi Review, ii.ASS; HnsFabeth's Lifs of 
Uilner, !S, 61, 87, 100. S97, 403; NotM sod 
QasritH, Int str. x. ISI, 188, 37D; Bioa. Diet, nf 
Living A utbon (ISISi, H ; Burke's Diet, of tha 
Landed Qeatry (1868), 68.] T. C. 

BEBKKLKY, Fahilt of. The first t». 
nant of Berkelev after the Conquest was 
Roger, who in IWte held lands in Oloucwt«T- 
shire and Wiltshire (Domadai/, i. 78, 163, 
168 ; Moiuutiam, i. 649). He bMueatlted 
his lands to his nephew William {Fipe Boil 
31 Hen. I, p. 133), founder of tiiti abbey 
ot £iMfwood {Moiiatt. t, 436). Bf thu- 
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'William FiUMbeni {Dtnnetdm, 163), hod 
protw^r giTen place to one of gr ' 
vhen Hmuj ^|fnt Ewter there 



greater uie 

re in llSl 

^Atiffb-Saxoti dhron.'). 'Roger, the heir of 



I, having &llea into tlie hands of 

Walter, the brother of Hilaa, Mrl of Here- 
ford, wu cruell; tortured to mahe htm give 
m hia oaatle (Ot»ta SUpham). Hia aou 
luger lost some of hie lands, and in 12 Hen. 
II part of Berkeley waa held by Robert Fit* 
Harding. As at that dBt« Roger held certain 
fees ofuie honour of Berkeley, for which he 
did no service to Robert, it may be luppoaed 
that he had forfeited some part of his estate 
by oppoaition to Henry FitiEmpreu ; that 
at these forfeited lands part had been granted 
In- the crown to Robert FitaHarding; and 
tbat the honour, -with the castle of Berkeley, 
■was perhapa still in the king's hand {L3>er 
Kigff Same. i. 166, 171). An alliance was 
made between the rival families; for Rwer 
married his daiuhter AUcia to Maurice, ^e 
eldest son of Robert FitiHarding, pving 
Slimbridge aa her marriage portion. In spite 
of these fosses, Roger of Berkeley, as he was 
stilt called, retained large estate*, and his 
house was represented in the elder line by 
the Bericelejv of Dunley (Tetta de NeviU, 
77), eztjnot in ISfiS, and in the younger by 
the Berkeley* of Cubberley, extinct in 1404 

(FOBBBOXB, SltlTH). 

The house of Robert FitsHarding, whicb 
has held the castte of Berkeley for asTen 
hundred yean, descends in the male line 
from Eadnoth, the ' staller' of Edward the 
Confessor and of Harold, Hie son of Oodwine 
(Codex Dipl. ir. 204 ; Fkbexait, Normtm 
Conptttt, h. 767), who fell in battle against 
the sons of Harold in 1067. Of his ion 
HardinK {Odtx Dipl \y. 234) William of 
MalmesDury, speaking of him as then alive, 
tella us ibtat. Btg. iii. 254) that he was 
' better used to whet his tongue in strife than 
to widd hia arms in war.' Itiis Harding may 
pn^bly be identified with the Harding who, 
in 1063, snbaoribed the oonfessor*! Waltham 
charter as 're^we pincema' (Codex Dipl. 
iv. 169), and eontinned after the Conquest 
in the houitehold of Eadgyth, apnearing as a 
witness to the sale of Combe to Bishop Oisa, 
banucted in Eadgytb's presence at Wilton 
in 107S (Liitr AUnu, a. 254 fo. Chapter R&< 
eorda, Wells). In 1066 he held lands in 
Oloncestershire in pledge of acertainBrih trie, 
who held them in the time of Edward the 
Confessor (Domrtdm, i. 170 B, and Fsbemah, 
as above). It is sale to assume that Ro'bert 
FitiHardtng was hie son. It is possible 
that HaHingbad an elder son, Nicolas, the 
ancestor of the funily of Heriet (SMita'a 



lAVtt, p, 19, n. A, ed. Maclean). If this wa* 
so, the younffer son soon outstripped the 
older in weafih. Whether the honour of 
Berkeley was in the king's hands in 12 Hen. 
", or had already passed to the new family, 
is certain that before long it was granted 
to the house of Eadnoth ; and cm the a^ 
ceinon of Richard I Maurice, the eon of 
Robert and the husband of Alicia, procured 
a charter from the king grantinr nim the 
lordship of Berkeley Hemesae, to be held hj 
him and his heirs in barony (Lords' Com- 
mittee, 1829), This charter does not imply- 
that a new grant was made. Like many 
others of the same date, it probably con- 
flrmad a former grant, and Robert PltzHard- 
■ be held the first lord of Berkeley of 
line. This Robert founded St. Au- 
gustine's, in Bristol, as a priory of black canons 
iMonait. vi. 863). BTis srandsoo, Robert 
[q. v.], the son of Maurice, having joined the 
baronialparty against John, was excommnni- 
cated and hu castle was seized by the king 
(WmrDOVBB, iii. 297, where, by a confusion 
arising from the headquarters of the baron* 
being at Brackley, Robert is called D« 
Bradiele; but the connection of the name 
with that of his kinsman, Maurice de Oant, 
marks the lord of Berkeley ; see also p. 366 
and Close Selb 18 John. p. 276). Robed, 
dying without issue in 1219, was succeeded 
by his brother Thomas, who obtained seisin 
of his lands on 6 March 1220 (Ooss S«a» 
4 Hen. III). His grandson, also named 
(1) Thomas, took an active part in the wart cf 
Edward I against the Welsh, the Scots, and 
the French. As he received a writ of sum- 
mons to the parliament of 1S95, the date 
fixed by lawyers as a period of limitation, he 
is reckoned as the first oaron of Berkeley wh4 
held and transmitted an heredibury peerage 
(LordJ Report, App. L 67). His name le 
also to be found among the barons who, on 
12 Feb. 1301, vrrote to Pope Boniface VIII 
on the subject of his claim to the lordship of 
Scotland (>b»t i. 926, 927 ; Hemixsb. ii. 309)i 
As the lords of Berkeley held Bedminetcr 
and ReddifT, they were brought into conflict 
with the buT^here of Bristol, who songhtto 
add these estatee to their town, ana were 
very jealous of the jurisdiction which the 
lords exercised in them. This jealonay led 
to open violence in 1303, and a long straggle 
ensued between the burghers and the Lord 
Thomas and his sonMaurice(Pi)r'.and Oom 
JioUt 83 Ed. I; Seieb. mit. of BritUL 
ii, 77; Smtth, i.V«., 196-200). Shortly 
before the death of Edward I, Thtmu* waa 
sent on an embassy to Rome. In the next 
reign he was taken prisoner at the battle of 
, Bannockbum. He died in 1321, and wa« 
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■uceeuded by his con (2) Mauriiw. A writ 
of BummoDi wu sent to Haurica in 1808 
during the lifetime of his bther, and thua k 
diffnity wu created independent of that 
■wnich was derived from tne writ of 1395 
(NicoLu). During the famoiu inaurrectioD 
■t Briitol Maurice had the satvafiictioii of 
being emplojed againat hia old enemiea, and 
vat made the keeper of the cutle aod of the 
town. Having married Haigaret, daughter 
of Roger Hortimer of Wigmore, earl of 
March, and widow of the Earl of Oxford, he 
jtuned the confbdaracj of the bsrona againat 
the Deapenaera, and took part with Hugh of 
Audley in ravaging theic Welah landa. The 
MorUmers, however, were forced to submit 
to the hii^ in January 1322, and Maurice 
ibllowed th«r example. Hewaa impriaoned 
at Wallingford until hia death in 1826 
<Al>AM McB. 83, 86, 40). Queen laabella 
teleated hia aoo (S) Thomaa from priion, 
and gave back the Berkeley estates, for 
which he paid a relief 'ut pro baronia* 
Hjorda Comm.) The atory told b; FToiaaaxt 
(bk. L c. 162) of the gallantry and capture, 
■t the battle of Foitiera, of a young kniffht 
who announced himMlf as Thomas, lora of 
Berkeley, haa usually (Ddoiule) been attri- 
buted to this lord. As, however, the chn>- 
nicler states that this was the first time the 



voung knight unfurled his banner, it is more 
likely that he was Maurice, the eldest son of 
Lord Thomaa (Smith). In 28 Ed. Ill this 
lord levied a fine of his estates at Berkeley and 
other places, and in 26 Ed. lU of the manor 
of Portbuiy, by which he settled them on 
his son Maurice and tbe heiia male of his 
body, with remainder to the hein male of 
his own bodv by his second wife Catherine^ 
with remainder to his right heirs. He died 
in 1861. From his youngest sou John de- 
scended the Berkelavs of &everston Castle, a 
&mily of considerable wealth and importance 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
«hioh fell into decay early in the seventoenth 
centufy (Smith). 

From Sir Maurice (d. at Calais 1846-7), 



■hire, of Bruton and of Pylle, Somerset (now 
Tepreaented by Edward Betkeley-Portman, 
Baron, 1837, and Viscount Portman, 1873), 
and of Boycourt, Kent. Hia son Maurice 
(d. 1386) married Catherine, daughter of 
John, Lord Bottetoart. From him came the 
three brothers, Sir Charles Berkeley (d. 1688), 
Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia 
(a. v.], and John, first Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton [q. v.] This title became eitinct 
in 1773. Sir Charles's second son Charles 
was omted hy Charles II Bdron Berkeley 



of Rathdown, and Viscount Fitihatding« 
(Irish honoun), and in 1664 Baron Batte> 
tout of Langport and Earl of Falmouth in 
England. The earldom became extinct on 
his death, 3 June 1066. In 176S Norboma 
Berkeley claimed a summons as Baron Bott»* 
tourt, he being a lineal descendant of Sir 
Maurice Berkeley and his wiih Catherine. 
He received a summona in 1764. On hia 
death in 1776 the Bottetourt title aaiain fell 
into aberanea, until it was revived in 1806 in 
&TOttroiHeniTSomeniet, fifth duke of Beau- 
fort. SirWilliam Berkeley [q. v.], brother of 
Charles, earl of Falmouth, who died in battis 
with the Dut«h in June 166S, is notieed below. 
Lord Thomas (&), grandson of the Lord 
Thomas who died in 1361, was one of the 
Gommissionen appointed by parliament to 

fronoimce sentence of deposition on Richard 
I (KjriOHTOK, u. 2760 ; Traiton »t Mart, 
319). He was a warden of the Welsh 
Marches, and did good service br sea against 
Owen Olendower and his French allies 
(WjkUiKaHiit, ii. 272). He married Mar- 
garet, daughter and heiress of Warine, lord 
flste, ana covenanted for himself and hia 
heirs to bear the arms of I'lsltt (Nioolu, 
Z'I»U Peerage). He died 1417, leaving his 
nephew James, son of his brotber James, hia 
heir male : but the heir of his body was his 
only daughter Elixabeth, married to Richard 
Beauchunp, earl of Warvrick, l^ whom sfaa 
had three dao^ters, d whom the eldest, 
Margaret, mamed John, eail of Shrewsbury. 
On Uie death of Lord Thomas the Earl ^d 
Oount«ss of Warwick took possession of 
Berkeley Castle, and did not surrender it 
until (6) James was found the right heir oa 
a writ of dtem ektutit mtpremum. Tbs barony 
of Berkeley then passed to James, summoned 
to parliament 1421-61, while the Countess of 
Warwick took the lands of her mother and 
auch lands of her Esther as were not settled 
in tail male. The countess died in 1423 and 
the earl in 1439. As this Lord James was 
summoned as seised of Berkeley while tha 
Countess of Warwick wu her father's heir, 
it app«*rs that the tenure of Berkeley Castle 
did at that time constitute a right and confer 
a dignity. If, however, claim by tennre ia 
set aside, the summons to Lord Ames must 
be regarded as the origin of the present 
barony, while the baronies created by writ of 
25 Ed. I and 2 Ed. n are now in abeyanoa 
(Nicoua). Lord James (d. 1463) married 
Isabel, daughter and coheiress of Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. Among ths 
minor troubles of the rei^ of Henry VI 
must be reckoned the strife between Lord 
James and hia cousin, the Count««s of War- 
wick, supported by nei ton, Lord I'lsle, ia 
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the course of which the Kvl of f^hrewabiiry 
Mixed Itabel ,LordJBmeH'Bwife,at01 oucester, 
and kept her in prison until her death. The 
•ole heir of the Countesa Margaret io 18:^ 
■ppearB to hare been Sir Thomas Shelley 
i^ianey (Nicolas). From Thomaa, joungaat 
•on of Lord James, was deacendad Chief- 
Baron Sir Robert Berkeley, <(. 1656 [q. v. J, 
of Spetchlej, from whom in the male line is 
deacended Hobert Berkelej-, Esq.,of Spetchlej 
((. 16^8). William (7), the eldett son of 
jamea, aummoned aa bnron 1467, was created 
viscount by Edward IV by pat«nt 12 April 
1481, Earl of Nottingham by Richard lH 
28 June 1463, Earl \larshal 1486, and Har- 

Saie of Berkeley ] 488, with remainder to the 
eirs of his body. In order to spite hii brother 
(8) Maurice, wlio was his heir presumptiTe, he 
suffered a recovery of the castle and lands of 
Berkeley, and so gained the fee simple, eon' 
Teying the same tc be held to his own use in 
tnil general, with remainder to the king 
(Henry VII^ in tail male, with remainder to 
his own heirs. Accordingly, on his death 
without issue, the castle psased fbr a while 
from the house of Berkeley, and hia brother 
Maurice, uot being seised of it, recdved no 
summons to parliament, and waa described 
■a a commoner (Lords' Comm. No. 31, 33). 
It has, however, been proved that his son (9) 
Maurice receiTedasummons(14Hen.VHJ\; 
fbr a letter is extant addressed to him while 
sovemor of Calais by Lord Chief-Baron John 
FitfJames and othets, and dated 6 Mav 16S3, 
in which the writers advise him to obey the 
summons, though he had 'not the rome in 
tlie parlement chamber that the lordds of 
Berkeley have hadde of olde time.' By 
which it appears that this writ of 14 Hen. 
VIII creat«o a new barony, the old barony 
by tenure (claimed in 18^)bemfr snspendea 
while the Berkeleys were disseised of the 
caatle. On theotherhand,(lQ)LoTdTbomas, 
■on of this Maurice, though disseised of the 
castle, tw)k his seat in the precedence of the 
barony of 129fi (Nicolas, L'ltle Peerage). 
Although the Berkeleys lost the lordship of 
the castle by the settlement made by the 
Marquis William, they appear to have m- 
joyt-d the building as constables of the king 
until, on the death of Edward VI, the caatle 
reverted to (13) Henry, the fprandson of 
(10) Thomas, special livery being made of 
the estates in 1 Philip and Mary, he being 
ft minor. It is to be noted that this lord, 
though seised of the castle, yet had a lower 

C' ee in parliament tLan his grandfather, 
UR below the Lords Abergavenny, Audley, 
and Stranfce, who would not have been en- 
titled to Bit shove him had it heen held that 
bis barony had been conferred by writ of, 



23 Ed. 1. This lord waa a mighty hiiuter: 
Queen Elixabeth yisited BerkeTey'in ^b^ 
when, as it happened. Lord Henry was 
absent from the castle. As was often thn 
case, the royal visit caused great havoc in 
the deer park. In mat wrath Lord Henry 
had the land dispariied. ^\'hen the queen 
heard it, she sent to bid him bevare of hi* 
words and act ions ; for the Earl of Leicester 
greatlydesiredthecastle for himself (Smttb). 
Lord Henry died in 1613. His first wife was 
Catherine, daughter of Henry Howard, earl 
of Surrey, He was succeeded by his grand- 
son, (13) George [q. v.], who died 1658. Tha 
next lord, (14) also named Oeoi^, who died 
1698 [q. v.], petitioned in May 1661 for a 
higher place in the House of Lords than that 
assigned to him, claiming precedence of tbs 
Iiords la Warr, Abergavenny, and Audley, 
on the ground that the seisin of the csstle of 
Berkeley conferred a barony nrecedent to tba 
writ of 1295, and alleging that (9) Mauric^ 
not being seised of the castle, received a 
■ummooBonlyss a puisne baron. Theclaim 
remained undecided as late as 1 673, at which 
date it disappears. Lord Berkeley was 
created Viscount Dureley and Earl of Berke- 
ley by patent 11 Sept. 1679. Uia fifth 
daughter, the Lady Henrietta, was notorious 
for her dopement with her brother-in-law; 



Ford, Lord Grey of Werke ( Trial of fhrd, 
" "^rvyo/Wark; A Neie Vinonof Lady 
«,1662; Lttttrbll, jDia/y, i, 229, 234, 



S39; MlCAtiur, i. 630). She died unmar- 
ried in 1710. Charles hsv second earl, was 
in Jnty 1089 called to the House of Lords as 
Baron Berkeley of Berkeley, his ftthw being 
then alive. From that year till 1696 he was 
envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
the States of Holland. He died in 1710, and 
was succeeded by his second son, (16) James, 
third eari [q. v.j, who married Lady Louisa 
Lennox, ana died in 1736. His only son 
was (17) AugustuK, fourth earl, who was a 
general in the army, held a command against 
therebet8inl745,anddied0JaQ.1766. Th« 
second surviving son of this earl was George 
Cranfleld Berkley, the admiral [q. v.] Tha 
fifth earl, (18) I^ederick Augustus, waa a 
mhuir at his father's death, and took hia seat 
8 Jane 1760. He msfried Hair, daoc^tar of 
WiUiam Gd^ at LaabMh, 16 Hayl796, a 
previous mamage having, it was alleged, liMa 
celebrated between them at Berkeley by the 
vicar of the parish SO March 1786. This al- 
leged ceremony wa; , however, kept seciet' tutil 
after the Lambeth marriage, the lady bemg 
known between the two dates as Miss Tudor. 
By this lady Earl Berkeley had his eld(«t 
son, William Fitihardinge, born 1786, his 
second son, Maurice Frederick Fitihardings^ 
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hia &ttk Boii, TbomM Moreton FitiliardinM 
bora 19 Uct. 1790, hU aizth bod, Chulea 
Oraatlej Fitihordinge [q. v.], and otbiv 
childi«ii. Aft«r the Lambeth muriage ft 
csrtiflc«it« of the Berkeley caremoiij -wu pro- 
duced, having been recovered, it was alleged, 
under vety itxuige circumstanced. The earl 
hkTing umonnced hia former marriage, hU 
aUeatK»iWiIliim,commonly called Viscount 
Dunl^, obtained leave in 1799 to lay hit 
pedigree before the lorda eompiittee of privi- 
legeBtOnd in 1801, inasuit to perpetuate teati- 
monT,tbe earl made a deposition giving full 

Ciculart concerning theBerkeleT ceremony. 
eu-1 died in 1810, and his eon William, who 
was then M.P. fbr the county of Qloucester, 
applied to be mmmoned aa next earl. la 
March 1811 the committee of privilegea de- 
cided that the Berkeley marriage was ' not 
then proved,' and that the petitioner's claim 
waa not mode out. Colonel William Berke- 
ley received the castle of Berkeley and the 
other eatatee of the late earl by will, and on 
2 July, after the adverse decision of the 
lords' committee, claimed a writ of aum- 
mons as baron, pleading his right as seised of 
the castle. The claim was fully laid before 
the committee of privileges 18:28-9. It was 
based on points to which reference has been 
made above, vii. (to mention the chief aigu- 
ments) that the barony described in the 
charter of 1 Ric. I was precedent to the writ 
of ii3 Ed. I ; that in 5 Hen. V the bajonial 
dignity did not descend to the hur-^eneral 
of Lord Thomas, but followed the seisin of 
the castle, which was then In (6) James, his 
nephew and heir male ; that (8) Maurice, 
the lieir-4t"Uw of the Earl of Nottingham, 
was not summoned, being disseised of the 
castle, and that his son did not sit as a peer. 
But besides other difficulties, which may be 

Sothared &om the above, it heJd been declared 
y the king in council in 1669 that barony 
by tenure was 'not in being, and so not fit 
to be revived. The lords pronounced no 
judgment on this case. In 1831, however. 
Colonel Berkeley was created Baron Segrave 
of Berkeley, and in 1841 Earl Fitzhardinos. 
He died unmarried 10 Oct. 1667, and his tiUes 
thus became extinct. His next brother and 
heir, the Uight Hon. Maurice F. Fitihardinge 
Berkeley [q. v.], was in 1861 created Baron 
FitihoriLnge, and on his death, in 1667, was 
■ucoeeded ly hia son, F. W. Fitihardinge, 
Baron Fitihardinge, bora 1826, living 1885. 
On the fiiilure of Colonel Berkeley to prove 
the alleged Berkeley marriage of his mother, 
the right to the earldom of Berkeley ve«Ied 
in (Ifll Thomas Moreton Fitihardinge Berke- 
ley, tM eldest of the sons bom after the 
Lambeth marriage. But although earl tl» 



jure he refused tJt claim his right. He died 
unmarried 27 Aug. 188^. On his death the 
earldom of Berkeley descended to Ooorge 
Lennox Bawdon Berkeley, seventh earl (burn 
1827, living 1886), the son of Sir G. H. F-. 
Berkeley, E.C.B., eldest son of Admiral Sit 
O. Cranfield Berkeley, brother of Frederick 
Augustus, fifth earl. The barony deacended 
to Louisa Marv, daughter of Crvna Fit>- 
hardinge Berkeley [q. v.] 



broke'a B«rkaley HS8. ; Ijir H. Nicolas's L'lsla 
Peerage Claim and Historic Peeraee; Uinntea 
of Lnrds' Committee of Privileges, So. 12. 1829; 
Address to the Peers by Mbj^, Countess of 
Berkeley, ISl 1 ; Lorde' Reports on IKgnil^ of » 
Pear ; l>iinlaU's Baronage ; Banks's Extinct and 
Dormant PeeisgeH.] W. H. 

BERKELBT, CRAVEN FTTZHAR- 
DINGE (1806-1865), member of parliament 
for Cheltenham, seventh and youngest son 
and eleventh of the twelve chiltuen of Frad»- 
rick Augustus, fifth earl of Berkeley, of Ber- 
keley Castle, Gloucestershire, and of Mary, 
daughter of William Cole [see Beskblbt, 
FtJULt of], was horn in London, at Ber- 
keley House, SpringOardens, on 28 July 1806. 
Dunng the early part of his career he was for 
a time an officer in the 1st life guards. Im- 
mediately after the passing of the KeformBill, 
however, in 1832, a new path in life was 
marked out for him. Cheltenham, on 10 Dec. 
1832, returned him without opposition as its 
first representative under the new order. For 
twenty-three years in aU he wss M.P, for 
Cheltenham, l>eing five times re-elected. A 
staunch liberal throughout hie career, he was 
penuinally very popular with his constituents, 
Uissecond return was in January 1B36, when 
he defeated (he other liberal candidate by A 
majority of 366. In August 1837 he defe«ted 



maiorityof 109. Ayearafterwuds,onl6July 
1842, he fought a duel with Captain Boldero, 
M.P.,inOsterleyPark. Their encounter arose 
out of some woras uttered by Captain Boldero 
with reference to the queen, which the mem? 
ber for Chettenhani,reeBrding as disrespectful 
to his sovereign, immMiately called npon him 
to retract. Each of them fired twice without 
effect. Once before Berkeley had taken part, 
as a second, however, not as a principal, in » 
hostile encounter of a leas seemly character. 
This was when, on 3 Aug. 1636, he guarded 
the door of a bookseller's shop in Regent Street 
(No. 215) while his brother Orantle^ attacked 



James Eraser, the proprietor fsei 
a. C. GSAlTTrHl F!] 

On 6 July 1847, when tha Health of Toww 
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Bill wai under coiuidB»tion ,_.., 

Borkele; indiacreetlj geicl in the Uotue 
4'omiiiong tliat Cheltenhain showed a greater 
morMlitT than any other pUca of the same 
8ice in EtigUnd. 'On 80 JiU^ 1847 he wm 
thereupon tor the firat time deteated b; a ma- 
jont; of 108. On 38 Ma; 18^ however, 
the luooeoaful candidate, Bir Willoughbj 
Jonea, bart,, wa« tiiLseat«d upon petition, and 
OQ 98 JuIt 1848 Berkeley was elected, beii^ 
returned by 1,028 Totaa. On 24 Aug. this 
«lection waa alao declared void, on the ground 
that aome of the rotera had been supplied 
vith refreehnient«. Incapacitated hy that de- 
cision from sitting in parliament until after 
the next disKolntiou, Berlieley had to bide hia 
time until July 1852, when, with an a^r^rate 
ot' 099 votes, he was for the giith and last 
time returned aa H.F. for Cheltenham. 
- Berkeley was twice married. First, on 
10 Sept. 1839,to Augusta Jon»,dai]fhterof 
Sir Horace St. Paul, bart., and wi^ow of 
George Henry Talbot, haK-brotlier of John, 
sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury ; she died in 
Aprill811. By her ha bad a daughter, Louisa 
JIary,who married, S April 1873, Hajor-gene- 
wl Onstavus H. L. Milman, R.A., and on 
37 Aug. 1683 became Baroness Berkeley, 
aueeeeding to the baron; on the death of her 
uncle, Thomas Moreton FitzhaTdinge, who 
lefused to avail himself of the decision of the 
House of Lords on the allied marriage of 
his father. Berkeley married secondly, on 
S7 Aug. 184£, Charlotte, fourth daughter of 
the late Gteneral Benzil Onalow, of Stouffhtoa, 
Huntingdonshire, and widow of Qeorge New- 
ton, Esq., of Croxton Park, Cambridgeshire. 
The only surviving child of Craven Berke- 
ley's first wife by her former husband, Miss 
Augusts Talbot, was nineteen in 18G1. She 
waa a watd in chancery, and on attaining 
her majority would come into poaseesion oT 
80,00W. Ou the death of her mother, nine 
years previously, she, being both a catholic 
and an heiress, waa confided by the court of 
chancery to the guardianship of her near 
telations and coreligiouista, the Earl and 
Countess of Shrewsbury. Bt tliem, in the 
September of 1860, she had Men placed in 
the convent at Taunton in Somersetshire. 
Her step-father learning soon afterwards that 
ahe was there not as a pupil but as a prntnlant, 
and uiideratandin{[that m all probability she 
would take the veil, peremptorily interposed 
br {ffaaanting petitions to parliament and to 
tEie lord chancellor, in eacn of which docu- 
ments charges were directed a^inst the earl 
and countess and the spiritual advisers of the 
joungheireM. Public opinion meanwhile waa 
exasperated against the catholics bv reason 
of tha ectablisWent of their new hierai^y, 



and much excitement was aroused, which 
•abeidedwbeu Miss Augusta Talbot married, 
on 22 July 1851,the Duke of Norfolk's younger 
brother. Lord Edward FiLeaUan Howud, 
eighteen yeara afterwards summoned to tha 
House of Peers as Lord Howard of Oloaaop. 

Berkeley's health failing him sbortly before 
the completion of his fillieth year, he went 
abroad lu the hope of its renovation. Be- 
coming' worse, however, he rapidly sank, dying 
on 1 July 1665 at Franfcfort-on-Uaine. 

[OnnUey Borksley's Life and BecoUsetiotis^ 
4 vols. 1866 ; Ooding's HiBtorj of Cheltenham, 
18B3, pp. S5-94, 366-8; Annual Regiatar, 
1805. p.440, 1S£1, p.32, ISSS.p.SSO; BerkBlcy 
Pedigree. Mioatga of Evidence, &e , ordered to 
be piiiit«d 1811, pp. 8S j ditto, with Appaudix, 
•pji.bSi; BerkerayPeaIug^ Minutes c^Eridsnoa, 
&c, ordend to be printed 1S39, pp. 26S ; Foe- 
brake's Bistoir of OloneeMaishire, 1807, Bsike- 
Uy Hundrad, i. 410-601.] C. K. 

BEBKELITY, ELIZA (1734-1800), ai>- 
thoress, waa bom in 1734 at the vicarage of 
White Waltham in Windsor Forest. Her 
father, the vicar, was the Her. Henry Frin- 
■ham, HA.., a man universally admired, and 
called ' the fiddle of the company ' (Pre&c» 
to Fotmt, p. 167), who had previously been 
curate at Beacoosfleld ; her mother waa k 
daughter of Francis Cherry of Bhottesbrook 
House, Berks (Nichols, Sitt iff BmdAy, 
p. 174),who left aconBiderablefbrtune, which 
Mrs. Frinsham and her sisten, known as Duka 
Cheny, Black Cherry, and Heart Cherry, 
enjoyed as coheiresses. The Chenr sisten 
lost much over the South Sea Bubble (Omt. 
Maff.Uix.i.iS2). Lord Bute rented Waltham 
Fla«e on purpose to be near Mr. Frin^iam, 
and he frequently played cards at the Ticap- 
age, notwithstanding it was an old darsd 
bam, with small rooms off it on each side, 
with a kitchen paved with curious Roman 
bricks, and a sittmg-room whose ceiling waa 
so low that the top of the vicar's wiff just 
touched its middle oeam (Prefoee to Pdemt, 
p. ISO, and 170. note). Here Eliia Berkeley 
passed her childhood, for her father would 
not accept preferment on condition of voting 



eleven she wrote two sermons, and she and 
her sister Anne were placed at Mrs. Sheeles's 
school, Queen Square, London. After on» 
year at this school the girla were removecL 
in consequence of their father's death, and 
this seems to have nven a serious tun 
to Eliia. She read Eickes's 'Preparatory 
Office for Death ' every Thursday, and at- 
tended prayers at church every afternoon. 
' My dear,' said her mother, ' you will never 
get a huabaad ; you hold yourself ap aa ■ 
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jdragoD, and men like quiet wives.' In 1764, 
Hin being in ber twentieth year, her mother 



£>uxa uewg m iter twenueui fear, unr mi 

died. Slieandliersistersttcceededtoberi 
ele; gives varit 
w a &w thousandg (ibid. 278) and as 80,000l 



fortune, which Mrs. Beikelev gives variouaTv 



(ibid. 477),and they toolc a bouse in Wiiidaor, 
In 1701 Eliaa manied the Rev. Qeo^, son 
of Bishop Berkeley. She was ft little cnMitura, 
knd very ahort-si^led ; she read Spanish, 
Hebrew, and Flench, always taking a Spaniah 

trayer-book to cbureh ( Oatt. Mag. Ixs. pt. iL 
114). She was intimate with Uiw Catherine 
TaJbot, who, unauspectcd by Mn. Berkeley, 
had been attached front an early age to the 
Bev. Qeorge Berkeley ( Gent. Mag. Ixvi. 6S3) ; 
andahu knew MiBsCarter, Mrs. Montagu, Lord 
l^yttelton, and the rent of their set. HerhuB- 
band's livingB during the fint ten years of her 
married life were Brav, Acton, and Cookham, 
and at each she visited all new mothers want^ 
ing comforts within two or throe miles of 
heT(Sinn(»M,p.7G){ she went to workhouses 
with gilts of tobacco, snuff,2«, tea, and sugar; 
she alwavs opened letteis which Dr. Berke- 
ley feared were unpleasant, and she endured 
the condition of liia library, which was 'in 
satouishin^ disorder, the floor often entirely 
covered with sermons and Letters ' (Preface to 
l^titi Oration, iUS). She did aU her own 
needlework, never putting any out ; her hus- 
band's dinner-hour being three she always 
returned to it ; and she helped him to spend 
his evenings with music, with dancing, and 
Pope Joan (Preftice to }'oemt, 605). In 1763 
at Bmy.onS Feb., she gave birth to her son, 
' Oeorge Monck Berkeley [q-v.], having at this 
time sgue, and being exposed to the danger of 
Emall-pox, which was raging all round (Mrs. 
G&BTBB's JLeMer«, iii. 5S). In 1766 she gave 
birth to her second son, Qeoive Robert, and 
afterweoninghim she was inoculated at Acton 
leciory by Mr. Sutton, and she soon devoted 
heraelfto the education of these two sons. In 
]771 Or. Berkelev became prebendeiy of 
Caatarbury, and they then went to reside at 
TheOuks. On 16 April 1776 her second son. 
nearly nine years old, died. Qeorge Monck 
being then the only child, Mrs. Berkeley and 
her huBband. after the Isd had been to Eton, 
went to leude in Scotland during the three 

fears and a hall' he passed at St Andrews. 
a 1760 his health caused her much anxiety. 
For some ten years fircm this, Mrs. Berkeley 
was n many parts of England with her hus- 
band, her sister, and l.er son ; but in January 
1793 the son died ; in January 17^6 her hus- 
band died j in January 1797 her sister died ; and 
nnder the repeated shock of such distress, with 
impaired health and lessened fortune, she be- 
camp markedly eocentnc Finding herself with 
herison's manuscripts before her, and witii pa- 



pers of her husband's weighing several atones, 



:tungse 



Taking her si . . 

a magnificent 4to edition of them in 1707, 
and in this volume, which is one of Nichols'* 
beautifully executed works, the poems cover 
only 178 psges, whilst the Prehce, full of cu- 
rious personal details, is 630 psges long, with 
a postscript at the other end of the poems 
of SO pages more. Mrs. Berkeley pnblishad 
a volume of her husband's ' Sermons,' with a 
dedication to the king, in 1790. Of this work 
she had only two hundred copies printed, 
because she did not want them to go to 
the pastrycooks' and chandlers' shops (Post- 
script to Preface to these Sermoni, zxvi); 
she had it printed by a country printer of 
handbills, because she was told he would 
serve her better ; and she lets her disappoint- 
ment at the result run over when she writos 
on her own copy (it is in the British Mu- 
seum), in a firm hand, ' What horrid paper, 
when the best was ordered I ' Mrs. Berkeley 
was charitable, and maintained two little 
orphans of old servants in her kitchen, and 
amongBt numberless other charities she paid 
an annuity up to her death to Richard Bren- 
nan [see Bekeelht, Gbobsb Movck]. Mrs. 
Berkeley dates from seTeral places in the last 
three years of her life, Chertaey, Henley, 
Oxlara,Sackville Street ; she died at Kensing- 
ton in 1800, aged 66. By her own desire her 
body, which wts first to be taken to Uxfurd, 
was conveyed to Cheltenham and buried 
there In the same tomb with her son. 

[Poami by the Ut« OsoTga Monck Berkaley i 
SarmoDi by George fisrkeley, Prubendary of 
Ouitsrbutj, 1769 ; PieftUM to I^lio Untion, at 
end uf mule; Mm. Uartsr's Lrttara; Uoropeiin 
Mag. iziTiii. 477 iBristov'sCumet'liaryJourtHilj 
OtnC Mag. vols. Ik. Ixiii. tiv.-lxx.] J. H. 

BERKELEY, FRANCIS HENRT 
FITZllAlUilNGE, M.P. (;i794-1870J, poli- 
tician, fourth son of Frederick Augustus, tilth 
earl of Berkeley, by Mary Cole, of Wotton- 
under-Edge, prior to their marriage on 16 May 
1796, was bom 7 Dec 1794, and baptised 
18 March 1795. During his fiiteenth year his 
father, the earl, died, 8 Aug. 1810. At ax- 
teen Henry Berkeley was aJready a firat-rate 
shot, and for several yean afterwarcts was 
r^arded as one of the beet amateur boxers in 
the kingdom. He was a subaltern in the 
South Qlouceater militia, doing duty with 
his eldest brother, William !< itzhordinge, 
then Colonel Berkeley. In 1S14 Henrj 
was entered as a gentleman commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford. He left the uni- 
versity without taking a defiree, and went 
abrood for a few years tra\'cUing. Utougli 
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threeof bisbrotberahod been for five Beasioiu 
in tlie House of Gommons, he loitered through 
life in a wboll j purpoaeleas way, until in Au' 

CI 1887 he joined his three brothers in pM- 
iBnt, coming in second on the poll, with 
3,212 votes, ks member for Bristol. At the 
Aeit general election, June 1841, he was 
again returned for Bristol From that time 
forward until the day of his death he waa 
invariably at the head of the poll by a large 



deUvered SI June 1842, when 
the motion of Mr. Ward, the member for 
Sheffield. Only the year before, in June 
1841, GborgeGrote, who had beenfor eighteen 
years the champion of the ballot, had finally 
retired from pujliament. Berkeley was a 
leas eloquent, an equally devoted, but a more 
viracioiu champion of the cause. Hi^ first 
substantive motion on the ballot was brought 
forward on 8 Aug. 1848, This speech was 
afterwards published in an octavo pamphlet. 
He had frequently addressed the house be- 
fore on a great variety of subjects, but never 
■o efinitively. He was seconded on the oc- 
casion by Colonel Perronet Thompson, and 
the resolution was carried ou a division by a 
Qiajorityof 5,the ayes being 6tS and the noes 
81. On asking teavp, 24 May 1849, to bring 
in a bill, his request was refused by a net ma- 
jority of SI, the ayes being 8J), and the noes 
186. He was in a minority of 55 in the next 
session, 7 March 1850; but the year after- 
wards, 8 July 1851, he carried his motion 
by a majority of 37, the ayae being 67, and 
the noes 50. Although his championship of 
the ballot lasted over the neit twenty years, 
he only once asain obtained a majority, 
namely, on 27 Slay 1803, the ayes being 
83, and the noes 50. His failures were en- 
dured by him with admirable chaerfulnees. 
His speeches upon theae occasions were 
•Iwmys listened to with enjoyment for the 
wit and bumonr with which nts aiguments 
in favour of the ballot were enforced. Yet 
luB annual motion came at last to be looked 
upon by the house rather as a ^oodjoke than 
as an earnest attempt at Iwislation. Berkeley 
was nevertheless seriously confident to the 
last that the eventual passiug of the Ballot 
Act waa certain, and, even towards the close 
of his life, that it was bnminent. Early 
in the following year, 22 Jan. 1869, a test 
ballot was adopted at Manchester, Ernest 
Jones (who, however, died the day after- 
wards) being chosen through the ballot--box as 
a candidate for representing that city in par- 
liament. Henry Berkeley died on 10 March 
1870, aged seventy-five, having retained his 
seat In the house uninterruptedly for thirty' 
two years as member for Bristol In March 



1870 Mr. LtMtham introduced a Ballot Bill^ 

and Mr. Gladstone spoke in its favour. At 

the opening of the next seaBion, 9 Feb. 1671, 

the ballot was recommended in the apeech 

from the throne ; and the bill was eventually 

used in the folbwing year, 13 July 1872. 

[Oiantley Berkeley's Life and BecollectioDa, 

Toll. 1865-9; Men of the Time, 7lh edition, 

70; Qod'i Paritnmentary Companioo, IRSV; 

itnea, 12 March 1870] C. K. 

BERKELEY, GEORUE (ie0]-166e), 
eighth Babo» Bskkblbt (since the writ of 
li^l), and tJu'rteenth baron (since the writ 
of 1296) [see Bebeelbt, Fanilt of], son of 
Sir Thomas Berkeley, by Elixabeth Gary, 
daughter of Gleorge, Lord Hunsdon, wu 
born at LowlayCon on 7 Oct. 1001, and suc- 
ceeded to the honours of Berkeley, Mowbrav, 
Segrave and Bruce, on 20 Nov. 1613, by tlla 
death of hisgrandfatber.Henry. He married, 
13 A^ril 1016, Elizabeth, daugliter and heirof 
Sir Michael Stanhope of Sudbom, Sutfulk. 
The ceremony was performed in the church of 
Great Bartholomew, London, in the presence 
of the parents of the contracting part lee, who 
were respectively thirteen and mne years of 
age, The bride continued to reside with her 
father at St. John Jerusalem (St. John'a 

, iK, Clerkenweli). In the following year 
thebrid^T<'oin was made a knight of the Bath 
on the occasion of the creation of Charlea 
Prince of Wales (3 Nov.) In 161B (21 May) 
he wss entered as a canon-commoner at Christ 
Church, Oxford, having hitherto been under 
the care of tutors. Here he ' was actuallv,' 
says Wood,<createdH.A.'18July 16^3. £le 
regarded by his family as a linguist, and, 
B apeut most of his time in foreign travel, 
probably he succeeded in plckiug up a smai- 
teiine of modem languages. He appears to 
have nad landed property in Carolina. lie 
showed his appreciation of an eccentric genius 



II) dedicated the 'Anatomy of Melai^ 
choly to him, to the living irf Segrave in 
Leicestershire in 1630. He died in 1658, and 
was buried at Cranford, Middlesex. He had 
two sons, of whom the elder, Charles, waa 
drowned while crossing the Channel, 27 Jan. 
1641. The younger, Qeoi^ Fq. v.], succeeded 
totbefamily honoura, and m 16711 waa created 
Viscount Dursley and Earl of Berkeley. 

[Foabrooke's Berkeley MSS. p. SI7 : Berke- 
ley Peeraza Claim, vol. ii. Authi. and Free*. 
p. 174; Wood's Faoti Ozon. i. 41S ; Cal. atata 
Papers; Dom., (1B37-1S28) 160, |lB3S-tSSfi) 
478 ; Niobols's LeuHtOTahiie, iii. 414 ; Collina's 
Peerage (Brydgce), Berkeley Title ; Cal. Stat* 
Papers. ColoDiol (1574-1000), llfi ; Kenoet.'s 
Il>^istec, 321.] J.M.K. . 
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BEEKBLET, GEORGE {1028-1(KIS>, 
fir«t Eabl of BeBKEUiv and ViBcnunt Uiirs- 
ler, ointh borgn of Berkulay l^aince the nrit 
ut 14al), tnd /ourteentA (since the writ of 
1295) fwe BBkEGLZi, Familt of], was xon 
of Lorf GeorgB, who diad lOM [q. t.I He 
wu B cmon-commoner >t Chnst CouTch, 
Uxford, but did not take anj d^ree, tnd 
married, 1 1 Aug. 1048, Eliaabeth, daughter 
of John Mawingberd, treaeurer of the Baat 
India Company, by whom he had two aou, 
Charlea and OiKirge, and six daughters. 
One of these ladies, presumably the eldest, 
Klixabeth, was seen by Pepys dancing very 
'rich in jewels' at the court ball on the 
oightof 16 Not. 10(10. She was, atys Pepys, 
much Lked by the King of IVance, thougli 
when ahe wu presented to that monarch 
be does not state. Having succeeded to 
the barony in 10i>8, Lord Oeoige Berkeley 
waa nominated, May tOttO, one of the com- 
miasiouers lo proceed to the Htigue and invite 
Charles to return to the kingdom, and on 
10 June following waspreaent at the banquet 
given to the king on hia return by the lord 
mayor at GuiLdb^l. InJuly he was deputed 
by the House of Lords to convey their thanks 
to the kino- for the ebvation of Monck lolha 
peerMce. In the following' November he was 
made kmtper of the house gnrdtins and parks of 
NonsuchfWherethe Duchens of Cleveland sub- 
Kquently resided. lu lUUl he was placed un 
the council tor foreign pluntaiions. In ItKlS 
he became one of the memburs of the Koyal 
African Company on its formation (10 Jan.), 
acquiring thus a Hhare fur the term of 1,000 
Tears in the whole of the vast territory iTing 
between ths port of Snllee in South Barbary 
uid the Cape of Good Hope, lu the same 
Tear he was elected fellow of the Uoval 
Society. He seems to have been disposed to 
make the utmost of what he conceived to be 
li^s legal rights, however unsubstantial. His 
claim to precodenuy over Lord la Warr is 
noticed in the article upon the Berkeley 
fiimily. On 11 Sept. 11179 he waa cr« ' 
Viscount Duraley and Earl of Berkeley. 
the preceding April he had been made a 
mimberof the board of trade and plantations 
established in 1IIU8, and in the precedingyear 
a privy councillor. In 1080(9 Feb.) he was 
elaclvd to the go vemomhip of the Levant Oom- 
paiy, aposiikm which he imiiiii to haTeheld 
for the greater part, if not the whole, of his 
■ubsequent life. InMay of thefollowingyear 
he was elected one of the mast«r8 of Trinity 
House. In the game year he made a present 
to Sion College of the library which had be- 
longed to Sir llobert Coke, the late husband 
of hiBannt,Theophila, and son of Bir Edward, 
Ua well-known ckiet'juatice. At this lime 



he was a member of the East India Com- 
pany. In February 1084-5 he was appointed 
custosrotulorumforthe county of Gloucester, 
and 21 July 1685 was sworn of the privy 
council. ARerthe flight of the king, 11 Dec. 
1088, the Earl of Berkelej^ nas among the 
lords who assembled at Quildhalt to draw up 
the celebrated declaration constituting them- 
selves a provisional government until such 
time as the Prince of Orange should arrive. 
Ue died in 1698, and was buried in the parish 
church of Cranford, Middlesex, where he had 
an estate. Hia widow died in 1708, and waa 
hnried in the same pUce. Evelyn speaks of 
him as his ' old and noble friend, but beyond 
mentioning sundry occasions on which he 
dined with him — on one of which (at Dur- 
dans, EpiKim, 1 Sept. 1063) he met the king 
and quiNm and Prince Rupert, on another 
(19 June 1062) < the Bantame or East India 
ambassadors,' of whoae behaviour at table ha 
givesaminute account — «iy8 but little about 
the earl, even omitting to record hia death. 
The references to him in Pepys are even 
more slight and casual. He published in 
1608 a religious work entitled ' Historical 
Applications and Occasional Meditations 
upon seveml Subjects,' to which Waller has 
given a kind of immortalitv by eleven cou- 
plets of rather neotly wowJed and not par« 
ticularly fulsome praise, banning 

Bold is the man Chat dam engage 

For piety iu each an age. 
The design of the work appears to have bnea 
to illustrate the value ot religion from tha 
recorded experience of distinguished men. 
A second edition appeured in 1070, and a 
third with amplifications iu 1080. Wood, 
who, on the strength of this book and an ad* 
dress lo the Levant Company published in 
1681, includes the earl in the 'Athenw 
Oxonienras,' states that in a certain auction 



Thirsting after Christ.' The earl was su<»- 
ceeded m the family honours br his eldest 
son, Charles. His second son, (ieorge, who 
sradiiated M.A. at Christ Church, 9 July 






Of the daughters all were married 

jxcept the fifth, Henrietta, who caused con- 
siderable scandal in the year 1682 by eloping 
with the husband of her sister .Msry, Lord 
Grev of Werke [see Gbbi, Ford, earl of 
Tanierville]. 

rWood's Athenn Oion. iv. 826, 66b; Fasti 
Oxon. ii. US, tVi. 37S. 303; Berkeley Peemg* 
CUim, i. II. 2S, 26, 30, vol. ii. Anths. and 
Froccds. ITS-IBS i Athjns's. QlwtwslmhiT^t 
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(I66V-1SSI) SS9. (leni-ies^) 11% (isss- 

1««4) 2U1, (I6a4~]SHfi) ■Hi, S32; CoIoqUI, 
< leei-iasS) 6S, 1»1, tes ; BoUwa'i PoUt. Indax, 
i. lue, lupfd. Tiii., iii. 430; Court and Sociatj 
bum EliziJMthU>Aans,ii. S81 ; Pep;^, S Mardh 
l«a»-eO. ISept. ISSS, le May. ISbS. 14 Jul; 
1667lETd7n,] Sept, 1663, iSAag j67S,19Jiidb 
leSi 1 Maniiing tad Bnj'a SnrrvT. i. H'i, 161 n, 
iL 608 6U, iii. 378, aOO; Lnttrdl's Briaf BeU- 
tlon of Stuto Affain, i. 21. 185. 199, 31S, 230, 
231,234. 240, iU, iii. 146; CoUioi's Fesrage 
(BrjdgM) and Bwke'i Feerag«, Berkelev Title.] 
J.U.R. 
BERKELEY, GEORGE (169SP-1746), 
politicUo, bom m or about lfl93, wai the 
KiUTtli and jouogeat son of Charlea, second 
«arl of Bcrkelev. He was admitted to Weat- 
miDBter School on the foundation in 1708, 
tod thence waa elected to a acholarahip at 
Trinity College, Cambride«, in 1711, where 
be Kraduiitedftl.A. inl71S, He wa* elected 
in 1718 M.P. for Dover, which coiutituencf 
he continued to repieaent in the two following 
parliamentA. He eat for Hevdon, Yorluhire, 
from the beginninB- of the puliatnent of 1734 
until his dMth. Ife votoa against the mea- 
»urM of Sir Robert Walpole. On 28 May 
1728 he was appointed ma^er-keeper and 

K'ernor of St. Katharine's, new the Tower, 
died on 29 Oct. 174a 
Late in life he married Henrietta, danght«r 
of Sir Henrj Hobart, and widow of Henry 
Howard, ninth earl of Suffolk. This lady waa 
celebrated for her intimacy with George II. 



rupture with the king, and their union was 
the Bubject of much merriment among- the 
courtiers of that dav. LordHerTe]r(,V«»toirf, 
iL 10-13) aava : ' Mr. Berkeley waa neither 
joung, handsome, healthy, nor rich, which 
made people wonder what induced Lady 
Suffolk t prudence to deviate into this unac- 
countable piece of folly : enme imagined it 
was to perauade the world that nothing 
criminal had ever passed between her and 
the king, others that it was to pique the king. 
If this waa her reason, she succeeded very m 
in her design.' Berkeley seems to have been 
very gouty, but his age did not exceed forty- 
two at this time ; and his aiater. Lady Betty 
Germaine, in announcing the match to Dean 
Swift on 13 July 1735, remarks: ' She is in- 
deed four or five yean older than he ; but for 
all that he has sppeaied to all the world, 
■B well as to me, to have lonr had (that Is, 
ever since she has been a widow, bo pray do 
aot mistaha me) a moat violent passion Ibr 



her, as well ad esteem and valueforher num- 
berless good qualitiea.' 

[Walpole'* George II, L 164, S13; Swift'* 
WoAs (Scott), 2nded.aTiii. S4T, I48,S6», 496^ 
WeM'i Alumni WcMoion. (PhiUuaore> 2«, 
2«6, 267. S33, 644.] T. C. 

BEBKELSnr, GEORGE (168&-1768), 
luahop of Cloyne, was bom on IS March 
1684^ at 'Kilcrin,' or 'Killsrin' accord- 
ing to his earlf biographers, or, as Pro- 
feasor Eraser thinks, at Dysert Castle, near 
Thomastown,inthecountyofKilkennv. Hia 
father, William Berkeley, had some indefinita 
kinship to Lord Berkeley of Stratton, lord- 
lieutenant from 1070 to 1672. It is said that 
he went to Ireland in Lord Berkeley's suite^ 
and that he or his father obtained a collector- 
ship at Belfast in reward for loyalty to 
Charlea I. The name of Bei^ley's mother 
is unknown. She is said to have been gtent- 
aunt to the famous General Wolfe. Bei^elef 



(Queritt,91,9i,aadOaixt{f Dtomore). Ha 
was ent^ed at Kilkenny school on 17 Juljr 
1696, and iilsoed in the second clasa, a proof 
of unusual preoocit^. One of hi* school- 
feUows, Thomas Pnor, became his lifelonir 
friend and correspondent. On21 Marehl700 
he matriculated at Trinity Coll^, Dublin, 
was scholar in 1702, B,A, 1704, SLA, 1707. 
On 9 June 1 707 he was admitted to a fellow- 
■hip after an eiainination passed with neat 
distinction. The only anecdote of his coUegw 
days tells us that Berkeley once went to *e» 
a man banged. On hia return he induced 
his friend Contarini, Goldsmith's uncle, to 
hang him experimentally. Hewascut dowa 
when nearly aenaelees, and exclaimed, ' Bleas 
my heart, Contarini, you have rumpled my 
htxiiV {Annual IiMuter,nB3'). Hiscuriouty 
had borne better fruits. The phitoeophjr of 
Locke had been introduced by Mol^neux mto 
Dublin, where the old scholasticism etill 
lingered. The writings of Hobbes, Male- 
branche, Descartes, Leibniti, and Newton 
were studied in connection with Locke's doc- 
trine. In 1706 Berkelev with a few friend* 
formed a society for the diacusaion of tha 
'new philosophy.' A common-place book, 
first printed in the Clarendon Frees edition 
of Berkeley's works (1871), shows that h« 
was keenly interested in many of the queu' 
tiona raised by Locke's Essay, and that he 
conceived himself to have discovered a ' new 
principle' of great importance. It was set 
forth m three works soon afterwards pub- 
lished. His 'Essay towards a New Theory 
of Vision ' appeared in 1709, and a ' Treatise 
eouceming the Principles cf Human Kiiow> 
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IsdfTB ' in 1710. Berkeluy wsa disappointed 
b^ the reception of hit works. His £riend 
^r John PerciTal, afterwards Eail of Egntont, 
reported to him the criticiBnu of various 
inet«pliTaic«l kuthorities, especially Clarke 
and Whiflton (see FKi^SEBS Berktiev, in 
Blackwood's Fhiloeophical Classics). The; 
compared him to Malehranche and Norria, 
regratting the waste of' eztraordinary OToius ' 
upon metaphysics, and T^^ardinff him as 
puradoxical and viaionaiy. Clarka, whilst 
candcmningp Berkeley's first principle*, de- 
clined to artfue the point, though ur^ed by 
Whiaton (Memoir* of Clarke) to give an 
answer. Berkeley, moved by this neglect, 
and deeiring to meet the ordinary objections, 
wrote the ' Dialogues between Hyias and 
Fhilnnous,' published in 1718, the finest sped- 
men in our language of the conduct of ai^- 
' ment by dialogue. Berkeley's opinions made 
some noise, though few or no converts, and 
occBsioaed no serious discussion. Meanwhile 
he waa promoted to various collwe offices. 
He was a tutor from 1707 to 1724, though 
after 1712 only in name; he was appointed 
■ub-lecturer in 1710, elected junior dean in 
1710 and 1711, and junior G(raek lecturer in 
1712. His whole colli^ income is estimated 
at 401. a year. 

In Januuy 1718 Beriral^ went to Eng- 
land, obtaining leave of absence On the ground 
of ill-health and being anxious to publish 
bis ' Dialogues * and ' make acquaintance with 
men of merit.' He speedily became known 
to the wits; Steele received him warmly. 
He tisociated with Addison, Pope, and Ar- 
buthnot. He describes Arbuthnot as being 
favourable to his new thenrv, though in a 
letter to Swift (19 Oct. 17'l4) Arbuthnot 
jokes rather disrespectfully about 'poor philo> 
sopber Berkeley,' who bas now tbe ' idea of 
health ' which was stru^ling hard with the 
'idea of a strange fever.' Addiaon, too, 
thowed some favour to the new opinions, 
and either now or soon afterwards arranged 
ft meeting with Clarke. The discussion was 
fruitless, and Berkeley complained that 
Clarke, though unnble to answer, waa not 
candid enough to own himself convinced. 
Berkeley contributed some papers to the 
•Guardian,' under Steele'seditorahip. Swift, 
now Steele's bitter antagoniat, dio his beet 
to help his voung countryman. He intro- 
duced Berkefev to Lord Berkeley of Stratton 
on V2 April ltl3 (/oumal to Stella) and to 
thefamousLordPeterborough. Peterborough 
was aent aa ambassador to the king of Sicily 
in November 1713, and npim Swift's rccom- 
mendation took Berkeley ai his chaplain. 
Berkeley left London in November 17I3, 
•nvelled to Paris in c^mpunj' with Mtutiu 



o St. Kilda \tni, 
, crowed the Hont 
Cenis on 1 Jan. 1713-4, and reached Leghorn 
in February, where he was left whilst Pater- 
borough went to Sicily. From Le^^m be 
addressed a complimentary letter to Popa 
(1 Hay 1714) upon the 'lUpe of the Lock,' 
ud loon afterwarda returned to England, 
rlaching London in August. The death of 
Queen Anne deprived Berkeley'* friends of 
power. The publication of a sermon on 
lassive obedience in 171S, preached at Trinity 
College Chapel, had ezpoaed him to a sus- 
picion of Jacobitiem— unjustly, fbr he ad- 
vocatea a general princiide eouall^ applicable 
to the new dynasty ; but the lordsjuaticeanot 
unnaturally made a * strong repreeeutation 
against him,' and he could obtain no appoint- 
ment. He spent two years mainly in London 
(Fbasbr'b Berkeley, p. 108), and in November 
1716 he again went abroad b« tutor to St. 
Oeoive Ashe, son of Bishop St. George Aiii» 
[q.v.J These dates disprove a story told by bis 
btographer. Stock, and frequently repeated. 
Bericeley, it is said, had a discussion with 
Malebranche in Paris, and the rival philo- 
sopher became so excited that an infiuoma- 
tion of the lungsfrom which he waa suffering 
was increased, and carried him off a few days 
after. Malebranche, however, died on IS Oct. 
171fi, whihA Berkeley was still in England. 
Berkeley's travels lasted four yeara, t£ouffh 
Bishop Ashe, the father of his pupil, died in 
1718. A fra^entary diary shows that he 
lussed 1717 m Rome, Naples, and Ischia. 
From Naples he wrote an interesting descrip- 
tion to Pope of the island Inarime. In 1718 
he was chiefly in Rome. His joumala show 
a lively interest in natnral phenomena aa 
well as in antiqnitiea. He is s^iallv in- 
terested in Btoriea about the bite of the 
tarantula. He wrote to Arbuthnot a graphio 
account of an eruption of Vesuvius in April 
1717, which waa published in the 'Pliiloeo- 

fhieal Transactions' for October 1717. In 
719 it seems probablethat be made a pedes- 
trian excursion in Sicily (see WlKTOx's £u^ 
on Pope, ii. 198). During these travels ho 
lost the manuscript of a second part of his 
treatise. On bis way home through Franca 
he wrote a Latin essay, *De Motu,' su|f- 
geeted by a prize offered by the Frendi 
Academy. Il ever presented, it was unsuc- 
cessful,thepriiebeinggiven toCrousax. Ber- 
keley published hia essay in London in 1721. 
Beriteley returned to London in 1790 to 
find the nation under the unprecedent«d ei- 
citemeut of the South Sea scheme. Paroxysm) 
of speculation were then new, and to Ber- 
kelev the spectacle seemed to be sympto- 
uttio ol' a utal develo|meat of luxury and 
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eorruption. He ezpreHaed his feelings in an 
' E«»a^ towards preventing the Ruin of Great 
Britftin' (1721), reconuneading aumptuary 
laws, the encouragement of uta, uid & return 
to simplicit; of life. He c&n h&rdly have 
hoped lor the speedy adoption of his doctrines 
in England, and a new scheme now took 
possession of his ardent and impulsive mttuin. 
Preferments and wealth were coming to him, 
but he resolved to use them for his philan- 
thropic purpow. Pone is said to have intro- 
duced hiiD to Lord Burlington, famous for 
architectural tastes shared b^ Berkeley him- 
self. He returned to Ireland in the autumn of 
1721, and upon Burlington's recommendation, 
was made cliaplsin to Che Duke of Grafton, 
the new lord lieutenanl. He applied for the 
deanery of Dromore, which had just fallen 
vacant, and the influence of hit friend 
Percival helped to secure his appointment. 
The hishop of tlie diocese, however, claimed 
the noninatirai, and a lawsuit followed. 
Whilst it was still undecided, he was ap- 
pointed, in May 17^4, through the influence of 
I^y Percival, to the richer deanery of Derry, 
said' to be worth 1,500/. a year (FlusEB's 
Serkekj/, p. 122). A ntmnge accident hnd in- 
creased his fortune. Swiff's Vant^sa, Hester 
Vanhomrigh, who died in May 1723, teft him 
half her properly, having previously, it was 
supposed, destined it to Swift. She had never 
seen Berkeley, as he says (ii. p. 123), though 
Mrs. Berkeley, his widow, says that he onos 
met her at dinner at her mother's house 
(Siog. Brit. iii. Corrigenda and Addenda). 
As one of her executors, Berkeley suppressed 
(or a time the famous correspondence with 
Swift. Much legal trouble followed before 
ber fortune was realised, to which there ore 
many references in his correspondence with 
Prior, and the debts absorbed a considerable 
part of the estat«. 

Berkeley valued these additions to his 
fortunes as means for carrying out his new 
picgect. His attention had been drawn to 
the new world beyond the Atlantic, where, 
as he savB in a remarkable copy of verses (of 
uncertain date), a new golden age might be 
anticipated, and a fifth act. the noblest of 
■11, close the great drama of Time. In a 
proposal, circulated in 1725 ( Workt, vol. iv.), 
he explains his theories. Religion, he thoufcht, 
had declined amongst the Amerimn colonists 
for want of a proper supply of clergy ; the 
negroes had been left without instruction 
and denied baptism ; whilst the conversion of 
the savage Americans bad not been at- 
tempted. Protestantism, he said, was losing 
ground in Europe, whilst in America the 
progress made by the French and Spanish 
WAS BfiMding ttiH raligion of Itome tlirougli 



the native races, a process which 'would 
probably end in the utter extirpation of our 
colonies.' The foundation of a coll^^ forth* 
education of the planters' children and of 
young savages who might be trained as mi^ 
aionories, would meet these evils. A collega 
hod already been projected in Barbodoes by 
General Codrington, who died there in 1719 
and left his estates in trust f )r this purpos* 
to the Societv for the Propuation of th* 
GoepcL Berkeley thought the Bermuda* 
better fitted for the purpose, from the tem- 
perate climate, the greater frugality and 
simplicity of the colonists, and the central 
siluslion. The difficulties of local communi- 
cation between the scattered settlements wef* 
great ; whilst Bermuda hod a trade with alt 
the colonies, and was in the track of com- 
merce from England, 

Berkeley's praject implied many misem- 
eeptions, now obvious, nor did it seem likely 
to commend itself to the common sense of tlia 
rulera of those days. Whilst the deanery of 
Dromore was still in suspense, he remaineil at 
Dublin, and held various collie offices. If* 
had been elected senior fellow in 1717; in 
November 1721 he was appointed divinity 
lecturer and senior Greek lecturer ; in Juna 
1723 Hebrew lecturer ; and in Novembn 
1722 senior proctor ; the income of all his col- 
lege positions amounting to abont 1501. Ha 
became B.D. and D.D. on 14 Nov. 1721 
( Work*, iv. 81, 95), He had definitely re- 
solved to devote himself to the Bermuda 
scheme about 3Iay 1722 (Fsibbs'b Berke/ey, 
p. 120), and soon after bis appointment to 
the d^nery of Derry he set out for Lcmdoa 
to prepare for carrying out his plans. Ha 
took with him a letter from Swift to Carteret, 
the new lord lieutenant (dated 3 Sept. 1724) 
describing bis teal in humorous, though 
sympathetic, terms. Berkeley's heart would 
>veaK, said Swift, if his deanery were not 
taken from him, and the exorbitant sum of 
1001. a year provided for him at Bermuda. 

Berkeley, on arriving in England, exerted 
his extraordinary powers of fascination The 
impression made upon his contemporaries con- 
flrms Pope's famous attribution to bim of 
'every virtue under heaven' {EpUogttt tt 
Safifei, ii. 78). ' So much understandinff; 
BO much knowledge, so much innocence, and 
such humility, I did not think bad been tlM 
fhshion of any but ongelo, till I saw thi* 
gentleman,' was Atterbury's exdunatiott 
after beiiw introduced to him l^ Lord BePr 
keley (msiiBO, LetUrt, ii. S). Waitoa 
(htiofi on i%pe) tells us, on the authority of 
Lord Bathurst, that, after a dinner at hk 
house, some of the 'Scribtems' wita aftnod 
to ridicule Berkdej's yioject j BeikBUgr;! 
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TOplj «o confounded them that the^ all rote 
excl&iDung ' Let lu set out with Iiith imme- 
diatelv 1 ' Berkeley wm introduced to tlie 
Iking by a diBtinguialied Venetian, the Abbi 
Oualtieri (Stock), and obtained acharterfor 
the proposed college, the patent for which 
poteed tKe aeals in June 1725. Berhelej was 
samad aa the firat president, and threejunior 
fellows of Trinity (William Bogers, Jonathan 
Thompson, and James King) were to be fel- 
lows of the new body, ultimatelj to consi«t 
of a presidant and nine fellows. They were 
t« hold their preferments till eighteen moutha 
after theirarrival at Bermuda. Derkeley ob- 
tained promisesof aubecriptionato the amount 
of 6,OU0f., including 20CU. from Sir R. Wal- 
pole. He discoTered that certain landa in 
the island of St. Christopher, ceded to Eng- 
land by the treaty of Utrecht, might be sold 
at an enhanced price, and ashed for a srant 
of WJOOOI. from this sum towards his college. 
A vote was obtained from the Houae of Com- 
mons, after an actiTe canvass by Berhelev, 
recommending this grant to the king. Only 
two members, or, according to Mn. Ber- 
Iroley (Sioff. BritS, only one, Admiral Ver- 
non, dissented. This success, however, was 
only the prelude to lonr and tiresome delays. 
The death of George I in 1727 threw him 
back, but a new warrant for his grant was 
signed by Oeoiite IL Queen Caroline showed 
her favour by inviting him twice a week 
her parties, where he endured useless debates, 
as he felt them to he, with Hoadly, Clarke, 
and Sherlock, for the sake of his college (Mrs. 
ItKRXRLBT and MoHCK Berkblbt'b Literary 
JUliai). The general esteem for his character 
did not lead to the payment of the promised 

Sant ; and at laat, feeling himself to be in a 
Ise position, and fearing lest the serious- 
nees of his design would be doubted, he re- 
■olved to sail for America (F&xber, Berkeley, 
p. 128). On 1 Aug. 1728 he married Anne, 
danghter of John Forster, who bad been chief 
juMiee of the common pleas in Ireland. "'-" 
was a woman of conKrental disposition 
disposed to the mysticism of Mme. Ouynn 
ana Ffinelon. She had a fortune of abont 
l,riO(U. Hesailed iramGreenwich on 4 Sept.. 
1728, and Unded at Newport, KI., in the 
following January. Berkeley remained in 
America till the autumn of 1731. He bought 
a farm of ninety-six acres and built a small 
house, still standing, which he called AVhite- 
hall. Here he read and meditated; a pro- 
ineting rock near the sea is shown aa the 
place where he wrot« much of ' Alciphi 
nnd a chair in which he sat in the ' natural 
alcove' is still preeerved. The descriptions 
of BceneiT in 'Alciphron' clearly represent 
hi> unp t esaiuns. .B«rk«le^ sawsommhingof 



ntelligent and educated colonists; he 
helped to found a philosophical society at 
Newport; meetings of episcopal clergy were 
held at his house ; he made some short ex- 
ons to the mainland ; he preached ser- 
mona, which were attendJed by men of all 
persuasions, and enforced the duty of general 
toleration upon his brethren. His first son, 
llenry, was born here, and christened ISept. 
1729; and an infant daughter died 6 S«)t. 
17S1. He formed a close friendship with 
Samuel Johnson, episcopal missionaiy at 
Hertford, Connecticut, atterwards president 
of Kuigls College, New York. Jomisou ac- 
cepted Berkeley's teaching, and letters ftom 
Berkeley to bim contain some interesting ex- 
pressions of the teacher's views. It does not 
appear that he had any personal intercourse 
with Jonathan Edwards, whose early writ- 
ings contain doctrines similar to his own 
((^avdleb's and Beikdslbt's Lien ofJokr^- 
ton). Berkeley, it may be remarked, held 
slaves ( Worlu, iv. 187). Slaves, he says, in 
his ' Proposal,' would onlv become better 
slaves by becoming christian ; though he, 
of course, considered it a duty to make then! 
christian. 

Letters from home showed that then was 
little hope of his ever obtaining the money 
granted to him. Already in June 1729 his 
mend,BiehopBenson, tells him there is little 
chance of it. At lost, in 1 7S1, Walpole told 
Bishop Oibson that if consulted as a minister 
he should reply that the money should most 
undoubtedly be paid, as soon as it suited 
public convenience; hut that, if consulted 
as a friend, he advised Berkeley Iw all meana 
not to wait in hopes of his 20,00(». Ber- 
keley hereupon sailed inim Boston in the 
end of 1731, and reached London in Febru- 
ary 1732. He showed his continued interest 
in America by making over his format Wbilfr< 
hall to found scholarships at Yale; and bo 
made to the same college apresent of nearly 
1 ,000 volumes. He also gave books to Har- 
vard, and presented an organ to Trinity 
church, Newport. 

Berkeley stayed in London from his re' 
turn until the spring of 1734. His ' Alci-f 
phTon'waspublishedin March 1732; it be- 
came speedily popular, and reached a second 
edition that year ; it was translated into 
French in 1734, and provoked replies from 
Mandeville, author of the 'Fable of the Bees,' 
and fromljordHen-ey, inaso-called 'Lette^ 
from a OuntiT Clergyman,' besides a more 
•erious attack from Peter Browne, bishop of 
Cork fq- v.] The ' Analyst,' published in 
17S4, led to another controversy with the 
mathematicians. Stock tellsua that Sherlnrk 
showed 'Akiphioii' to ^ueea Caralhie in 
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order to prove that Berkeley wm not, u 
Hoadlj' uuinUined, of 'disordBred under- 
■tandinK.' She hereupon, it is added, ob- 
tained Barbeley's notaitiation to the deanarj 
of Down, which fell throu^ &om the claims 
of the loni-lieutenant to be coiuult«d. Date* 
make this story doubtful, but a letter of Ber- 
kelev's to Prior, 22 Jan. 1733-i, shows that 
he Dad been propoeed for Down. At the 
beginning of 173^, at any rate, he was no- 
miDBted to the bishopric of Clovue ; he tells 
his friend Prior (16 Jan. 173S-4) that he 
had ' not been at the court or at the mini- 
■ter*B but once theae eeveu vears ; ' and seems 
to intimate that he had acloim upon roTem- 
ment for their breach of faith inresardto the 
Bermuda scheme (S March 1734). His 
health was weaker, and a love of retirement 
growin); upon him. He was consecrated 
bishop of Cloyne in St Paul's ehnrch, Dublin, 
on 19 May 17S4; and he spent the next 
eirhtsen years at Cloyne, with the exception 
of a visit to Dublin to attend the House of 
Lord* in the autumn of 1737. 

Hia life was one of domestic retirement 
and active benevolence to his nMKhbonrs, 
▼aried bv occasional manifeebitions ofhis con- 
tinued interest in social and philosophical 
ODeetiona. The second aon, Oecvge, was bom 
in London m S6 Sept. 1733 ; a third, John, 
bora on 1 1 April 1785, died in October 1735 ; 
a fourth, William, was bora in 1736; a 
daughter, Julia, was bom in October 1788} 
and another, Su«h, died in in&ney in 1740. 
Henry, bora in Newport, George, William, 
and Julia, thus formed the family in whose 
education be found his chief happiness. 
Hiough he had no ear for music, he Kept an 
Italian master, Pesquilino, in bis house to 
teach them the bass viol, who is recorded to 
have exclaimed mi one occarion, ' May God 
picWe (v. preeerve) your lordship I' He refers 
to his children with touching affection ; he 
wishee he had twenty sons like George, sjid 
wou1dpreferthemto20,00(M:ayeaT( hetells 
Johnson that he has one daughter ' of star- 
light beautv,' ands^s to another Mend that 
^e is ' such a daughterl ' so ' bright a little 
gemt that to prevent her doing mischief 
aniongit;heiIliterate"equinie,''beisre«olved 
to treat her like a bov, and make her study 
eight bonis a day '(TrorJb,ir.S67~8). Pro- 
fesMMT Fraaer tbinks (tA. p. 836) chat over- 
anxiety, and peihapa too much tarwatu', in- 
jured theoonatitutions of children unusually 
delicate. 

Berkel^'s intcmat in the condition of the 
eountiy was shown by ttuae remarkable com- 
positions. In 17S6 he published 'A Dis- 
course addreaaed to Magistrate*, oocawoned 
kgr thAvnormoualiCMiM andirreligion ol the 



time*,' advocating the active support of re- 
ligion by the government, and occasioned, it 
is aaid, by the discovery of a ' heUftie club,' 
called the 'Blasters,' who used to drink th« 
health of the devil, and were guilty of various 
indecende* reported to a committee of ther 
Irish House ol Commons in 1738. In 1746 
he published 'A Iiett«r to the Roman Ca- 
thouce' of his diocese, exhorting them Uy 
remain faithful to the government } and in 
1749 a tract, called a 'Word to the Wise,' 
calling upon the catholic priests to use thur 
influence on behalf of ' honest indnstiTr 
cleanliness, and prudence.' The catholio 
clergy of the dioceae of Dublin expressed 
gratitude for this friendly admonition and cir- 
culated the letter amongst the parish priests, 
Borkeley's most remarkable treatise, how- 
ever, was the 'Querist,' origiusUy published 
in three parts in 1736, 1736, and 1787. A 
new edition, published in 1750, made con- 
siderable omissions with a few additions. 
The first edition is extremely rare, but tb« 
whole is now given in tlie Clarendon Pruaa 
edition of Berkeley's works. The ' Querist ' 
consists of a series of detached maxims in 
the form of queries, which are remarkable 
not only aa expressing the views contained 
in Berkeley's other writings, but as making 
a large number of economical suggeetiona 
upon the usee of money and so fortn, which 
prove how Berkeley's acuteneas had antici- 
pated — though in an unsystematic and often 
inaccurate way — manv of the theoriea of 
Hume and Adain Smith. Somepithy 'max- 
ima on patriotism,' originally publiahed in 
the ' Dublin Journal ' in 176(^aie a kind tit 
short political appendices to the ' Querist.' 

Berkelev's last philoaophieal work was sug- 
gested by his intereet in the condition of bia 
neif^hboura. The winter of 1739-40 was of 
terrible severity ; and the following year* 
were marked by famine, distress, and di«eas& 
Berkeley did bis best to carry nut the maxims 
of the ' Querist.' He left off powder in hia 
wig, by way of setting a ptwwdent of frugal- 
ity; hedlstributed 20L every Hondav morn- 
ing amongst the poor of Cloyne ; and he did 
what he could to encourage local handicrafts. 
He tried medical experiments upon the sick. 
In America he had learnt the use of tar- 
water, and he now used it in cases of dysen- 
tery. His success appeared to him deciuve. 
He took it up with characteristic euthnaiasm, 
and gradually came to regard it as almoat a 
panacea. He set up an apparatus for manu- 
facturing it ; he used it m his own family j 
and ma^ an ardent proselyte of his friend, 
TUomasPrior. The enthuuaam lasted through 
liislife. A'LettertoThomasPrior'waapub- 
lished anonjmouslj in Maj 1741; atMood 
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bttw to tlie nms ' coROCrning tha uMfulneM 
of TBr-wKt«T in the PUgoo,' followed in 1747 
a 'Letter to the Reverencl Dr. Halea on the 
benefit of Tsr-water in i'evsn, fbr cattle u 
well u the human tpedes,' Which bad ap- 
pearedeulieriiithewnieTeuj thelastofhli 
writjnge, ' Further Thouirhta on Tar-mter,' 
publidied in Berkeley's ' Mi«celltui; ' of 1752, 
eontMos medical obBervatiom, and instruo- 
tiona for ita naft It is good, at be saji here, 
not only in fevere, di«ea«es of tli» lungs, 
cancers, icrofala, throat diseeMe, apoplexies, 
rhrouic disorders of all kinds, but tSao as a 
seneial drink for infanta. Itatrengthenatheir 
bodieaandaharpens their intellects. Itisgood 
for cattle; every market town and every shop 
should have a supply ready. It is good fbr all 
climatea, land and sea, for rich ana poor, high 
and low livers, and he had himself drunk a 
gallon of it in a few houis. It was reported 
thathe had made a giantof acbild; the fact 
being that he bad taken care of the Irisbgiant, 
Hagrath, who grew to aheight of nearly eight 
faet^ and whose skeleton is preserved at 
Dublin ( Work*, iv. 3.35). Berkeley's time 
wassomuch occucied that hie correepondenee 
with his friends nad to be abridged (ib. iv. 
823), and a lively interest was excited in 
the public Fielciing tboiigbt that he had 
derived some benefit from it, and refers to it 
in his ' Vt^age to Lisbon.' A list of some 
at tbe chief tracts published may be found 
in Eraser's introduction to ■ Siris ' (ifi. iL 343). 
Tbe most permanent result of his enthu- 
stamn was the work published in 1744, • Biris,' 
a chain 'of pblloBophical reflections con- 
cerning tbe virtues oi Tar-water, and divers 
other subjects connected t^tgether and arising 
one from another.' The title 'Sins* was 
added in the second edition ; this appeared 
in 1744, otbers in 1746 and 1746. It was 
translated, wholly or in part, into Prencb, 
German, Dutch, and Partugueas. Tbe popu- 
larity was doubtlMS due to tbe medical ratoei 
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Berlcal^s npntation led to new ofiers of 
nrefarment. Cneatwfleld, lord lieutenant in 
l74& offersd to translate him frwn Cloyneto 
dogner. Bariral^ nftised; be had become 
attached to Ctojiw, and be told his wife soon 
after going there that be would never change ; 
'baud voreaily in lifs got tbe world under 
his feat, and was rssolved to trample on it t« 
his latest momenta.' Growing Infirmities and 
lov* of retirement woe also causes for reluc- 
tance to move. The death of his &vourite 
eon William in Februai7l7Sl 'wastbougbt,' 
says Stock, 'to have stock too close to bis 
father's heart,' 'I was k bob retired from 
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of politioH, visits, and what 
the worid caUs pleunrs,' he says in a letter. 
' I had a little friend, edncsted alwavs under 
mv own e^e, whose punting deliffhted me, 
whose music ravished me, and whose lively gay 
spirit was a continual feast. It has pleased 
God to take him home. God, I say, in mercy 
hath deprived me of this pretty gay play- 
thing.' And the fWther thinks mat he had 
perhapa set his heart too much npon his son, . 



of Cloyne,' and says that he is resolved upon 
a quiet retreat. He pr o pos e d to exohuig* 
Cloyne for some OxfOTa headship or eanonir. 
He then proposed to resign bis Usbopric ab> 
snlutely. Such a precedent waa not to be set. 
The king declared that Berkeley might llvs 
where he pleased, but that he should die ft 
bishop. 

Berkeley resolved to retire. He made ar- 
rangements about hie revenues, includinfr a 
distribution of SOOi. a 3'ear, the rent of his 
demesne lands, amongst poor householders, 
and at last sailed for England in August 1 762. 
His son George was already matriculated at 
Christ Church, and the desire to be near him 
was doubtless one indncementtotbe change. 
Berkeley was acoomponied by George, nis 
only danghtw Julia, and his wifs. Ha was 
so weak upon landing thu be had to be taken 
in a horsfr-littar trota the landiug^Uce, Bris- 
tol, to Oxford. Here be settled in a house 
in Holywell Street. A collection of some of 
his writings and a final letter upon tar-wat«F 
were published at the time under the title of 
a ' Miscellany.' Little is known of his short 
sUy at Oxford. On 14 Jan. 1763 he was on 
a couch ; his wife had been teoding to lum 
the ohaptar on tbe EpisUa to the Corin- 
thians which forms part of the burial servioe ; 
his daughter went to offer him some t«a, and 
found hun apwently sleeping. He was sl- 
reody dead. He was buried in Christ Chnreb, 
and an inscription for his grave written by Dr. 
Msrkham. Berkeley left little behind him. 
In a short will made in the last July he left 
directions that bis burial should not cost more 
than 20L, and that an equal sum should be 
given to tbe poor of the parish, that his body 
should be kept above ground five days, ' even 
till it grow offensive by the cadaveraus smell,' 
and left undisturbed. He then left all he 
poaxeiuied to his wife. 

Berkeley Iiad been in his youth a bandsoma 
man, of great strength and activity. Pro- 
tbssor Fraser trivss a list of nine portraitB} 
three sre at Trinity Collf^, Dublin—one, 
painted by Smibert, an English artist who 
■ccompoued him to America, end was after- 
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warda s taachcx of Copley, is at Yale ; one is 
st L&mbeth; tlie other four are in privatA 
hands. An eneraTing of the Yale picture ii 
giTen in the coUect«d works, and one from an 
early picture, which beh>ng»d to a deaeeDdaiit, 
Robert Berkeley, Q,C., in Dublin, is ^ren in 
Rwer'a'BerkBley.' 

Berkel^'s widow died at Langley, Kent, 
27 May 1786, in her eighty-«iith year. Her 
dBnght«r Julia, who was an invalid, lived 
with her and probably survived her. The 
eldest Bon Henry di«d in Ireland, ThsBecoad, 
Qeorc«,took his M.A.dEigreeat Oxford Janu- 
ary 1759, and in the same year became vicar 
of Bray. His wife waa Elisa Berkeley Jq. v.] 

Berkeley's aim throughout his wntmn ia 
to attack materialism, which Hohbea had 
openly accepted, and which seemed to lurk 
nuder the dualism of the Cartesian «chools. 
His ^reatpriacipleia that«ws>f>erci]pt'; that 
' ideas,' in Locke's sense — the immediata ob- 
jects (rf the mind in thinking— ^o not repre- 
sent something outside the mind, but consti- 
tute the whole world of reality, which thus 
exists in minds alone. In the new theory of 
vision he prepares the way by arguing that 
vision represents nothing beyond sensations. 
Assuming as proved or evident that the sight 
cannot inform us of distance in a direct Ime 
outwards, inasmuch as all the points in such 
ft line are projected upon asinglepoint in the 
retina, he argues that all sight involves 
foreeight ; that the apparently simple percep- 
tion involves an inference founded upon easo' 
ciation, and that the visual' sensations are 
merely signs of corresponding tactual sensa- 
tions, liie connection ia ■ arbitrary,' like the 
connection between words and thmgs signi- 
fied, and sight thus forms a natural language, 
which we team to interpret by enierience in 
terms of touch. This psychological theory 
has been generally accept«d both 1:7 Reid and 
by Hume and their respective followem, and 
has often been called an almost solitaiy ez- 
ample of a philoeophical discovery. Antici- 
pations have been noticed in Locke, Descartes, 
and Halehranche, but the substantial origi- 
nality (tf B^eley remains. 

It baa been attacked recently hj Bailey, 
Abbot, and CoUyns Simon, but still holds ita 
vround, thoo;^ requiring to he supplemented 
In latsr reaeaiches. The 'Piinciptes' give 
the most systematic exposition, andthe ' Dia- 
logues ' the clearest defence of Berkeley's full 
theory. He explains in the ' Prindplee ' the 
doctrine t ua o rv o d in the ' Vision ' (Prmeipla, 
i 44) that the sense of touch is on a level 
7)th the sense of sight. The two senses fonn 
a reciprocal code of signals, a double lan- 
ffoago of words significant of each other and 
intMesting because indicating tho ftpproech 
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of pains and pleaauies. NaT can the intellect 
infer anything beyond the aions from the ^ena 
themsdves. This could on^ be done, as Bc>^ 
keley assumes, by abstraction. Hetherefnre, 
in the introduction to the ' nindples,' btwina 
by attacking the doctrine of abcrtnet ideas:, 
which, as understood by Locke, impUed that 
we could frame an idea of a trionpe noither 
equilateral, iaoBcetee, nor scalene. Berkelej^a 
■ nominalism ' is opposed to this theory. He 
aigues that every idea is individual, thongfa 
it may rewesent an indefinite number of othv 
individual ideas, and therefore cannot stand 
for an entity different &om all individual 
ideas. Abstract ideas are an illusion due to 
the use of language and a confusion of a sym- 
bol calling up a variety of ideas with an in- 
dependent entity. Hatter, therrfore, under- 
stood as a suhetjatum in which the qualities 
of things, revealed by sensations, are sunMsed 
to inhere, is denounced as a mere metaphyucal 
figment, and Berkeley appeals to common sensa 
to cmdemnits reality. This rejection of mat- 
ter and of abstract ideas generally, together 
with his theory of vision, are noticed 1^ Hill 
as ' three first-rate philoeopbical discoveries.' 
Their influence upon the school repreeonted 
by Mill is shown m the rejection of material- 
ism hy the English empirical school generally. 
The great difficulty of Berkeley lies in his 
rather obscuie treatment of the theory of time 
and space. On his showing they seem to be 
a mere illusion. Consistently with his prin- 
ciples, he rejects the distinction betwnea pri- 
mary and secondary qnalitaes accepted by 
Locke, and sAerwarda revived by Keid (nt 
I the common sense theory. All qualitiea (it 
• may be said) are 'secondary ' according to 
I Berkeley. It can be said of no quality more 
I than another that it corresponda (as the prt- 
I maiy qualities were supposed to do) tosome- 
; thing real in the olijeet indepoideDtly of the 
' mind. Time,accordm^toBeM[eley,isn(rthiDr 
but the succession of ideas in the individuu 
mind. Space or extension goea with abstract 
ideas, ana has no more reality than the secon- 
dary qualities of colour, reustance, and other 
visual and tactual sensations {Prinetpbt, 
{{ 98, 99, &c) Abstract space means the 
posaihility of movement in the absence of the 
sensation of resistance (ib. $ 116). One do- 
rollary from this produced his mathematical 
controversy. As it is c(mb«dietoiy to speek 
of unfelt sensadonB,it isoontradictcvytoneak 
of sensations less than the mimma •miwiUa 
— the atomic ideas of which the sense wmld 
ia constituted. Hence the mathematical theory 
of infinitesimals implied contradictions or 
mysteries, the necessity at which Berkel^ 
advances ui justiBcatim of theological mys- 
teries. Mill Gonaiders that hsraisMdiflEcul- 
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tiM whicb were flnt fuUj wived by De 
Uorgui. The theory of the purely ' reUtire ' 
niituTe of Bpace, the rafiuu to dutinguislt 
between pnmery and seconduy qiulitiBe, 
aeems to reduce sU mBthematii^ theorenu 
to the level of empirical propositionfl. Geo- 
metrical properties are inferred from the pro- 
perties of particular figures. This doctrine, 
worked out by Hume, led to Kant'a famoua 
theory of space and time, in which the reality 
And i priori necessity <a mathematical pro- 
positions are made to follow from the asaump- 
tion that space and time are forms imposed 
by the mind upon experience instead of being 
qualities of external and independent objects. 
Eerheley seems scarcely to appreciate the dif- 
ficulties of his position ; aa, mdeed, he repre- 
tenta a brilliant appreciation of one aspect 
rather than a systematic elaboration. This 
is equally apparent in his theological applica- 
tion. According to him hia.theory demon- 
strates immediately the existence of a divine 
mind, ' in whom we live, move, end have our 
being ' iPrine!pk*, ( 61), The aiiatenoe of 
such a mind follows, first, as solving the ob- 
vious difficulty, that upon bis theory eveir- 
thing ceases to exist when it ceases to be 
present to conBdouaueee, to which he replies 
that it atill exists as perceived by the supreme 
mind ; and, secondly, because ideoa bemg in 
their nature pasiive, and what we call causa- 
tion being merely the arbitrary connection of 
ugn and thing signified, we miut assume the 
existence of a supr^e cause which speaks to 
us through this divine language. Hume im- 
plicitly replies by denyingthe existence of any 
such idea of power as Berkeley postulates, 
and argues that the difficulties inherent in 
Berkeley's matter may be retorted against hia 
mind and spirit. Berkeley replies to this by 
antifupation that, although we have not pro- 
perly an ' idea ' (in his sense^ of spirit, we have 
a' notion,' asof that which has ideas and wills 
and reasons about them, and infer the ex- 
istence of other spirits from our own. 

Berkeley never developed his philceophy 
b^ond these early works. The ' Alciphran ' 
eontaina a rwtatement of the main principles, 
and an assertion of the ordinary argument* 
against d^ata, containing the ethical view of 
vtilitaiian theologians with no apecial ori- 
^ality. The 'Siris' is a reverie rather than 
an argument, showing that the speculations 
of the later Platonists were congenial to his 
temperament, but not giving a ^ilosophical 
elaboration of the position. Historically 
Berkeley, as a link between Locke and Hume, 
led to scepticiam, and was controvert«d upon 
tiuS aasnmption by Seid and his followera. 
In assaulting matter he seemed to destroy 
nali^. But it if possible, with Froferaor 



matica' (publiahed together anony- 
r at DuUuD in 1707). &. 'Essay to- 
a New Theory of Vision,' 1709 (a 



Fraser, to hold that the real tendency of his 
works was, as he never doubted, in &ToaT (tf 
the doctrine which makes mind the ultimate 
reality, and thus of the more systematic 
idealism of later times. 

Berkeley's works, as given 1^ Profeasor 
Fraser,are; 1. 'Arithmeticaabeqne Algebra 
aut Euclide demonatrata;' S. 'Hiscemnea 
Mathematica ' 
mously a 

second edition with an appendix in the sa 

J ear, a third appended to ' Alciphnm ' in 
732). 4. 'Treatise concerning the Prine^ 
plee of Human Knowledge,' 'Part 1.' ITlOj 
aame (' Part L' dropped) with the Diali^[iiM 
in 17^ ; and an edition with the Dialogues 
and notee by an opponant in 1776 ; Oeiman 
translation, 1669. 6. 'Passive Obedience, 
. . . a Discourse delivered at the CoIImb 
Chapel,' 1713 (second edition, 1712; thiM, 
1713). fl. 'Three Dialogues between Hylas 
and Philonous,' 1713 (second edition, I726i 
third and fourth with second and third of the 
' Principles,' as above) ; French, 17G0 (Am- 
Bterdam) 1 Oerman (Roetock^, 1766 ; German 
(Leiraig), 1781 (part of an utended version 
of 'Works'). 7. Essays in the 'Ouardian,' 
1718 (Noe. 8, 37, 86, 80, 48, SB, 63, 69, 70, 
77, 83, 88, 89, and 136 are ascribed to him from 
14 March to 16 Aug. 1713). 6. ' De Hoto,' 
1731. 9. ' AnRasay towards preventingtha 
Ruin of Great Britain,' 1731, 10. 'A Pro- 
posal for the better supplying of Chnrehe* 
m our Foreign Plantations . . . WaCoU^e 
tobeerecte(rin...Bermada,'172l{. 11. 'Ser> 
mon before the Souety for the Propagation 
of the Oospel,' 1783. IS. ' Aldphrra, or the 
Minute Philosopher,' 1733 (two editions: ■ 
third in 1753, colUted in 'Works,' vol. ii.); 
French, 1734; German, 1737. 13. <Theory 
of Vi^on . . . vindicated and enlained,' 1788 
(an annotated edition by V. H. Oowell in 
1860). 14. ' The Analyst, or a Discourse ad- 
dressed to an Infidel Mathematician, ftc,' 
1784. 16. 'A Deface of Free-thmking in 
Mathematica,* 1736. 16. 'Reasons for not 
Replying to Mr. Walton's Full Answer,' 
1755. 17. 'The Querist," Part L 1736, 
Part n. 1736, Part IV. 1737 (second editim 
with an advertisement by the author, 1760 ; 
reprint in Glasgow, 1761. An edition wa« 
published in Lcmdon in 1839. The queries 
omitted in the first edition are reprinted at 
the end of the 'Works,' vol. iii.) 18. 'A 
Discourse addressed to Ikhgittrates,' 1 736 and 
1738. 19. < [Siris, a chain of] Philosophical 
Reflections and Inquiries concerning the 
Virtues of Tar-water, &c.' (three editions in 
1744, others in 1746 andl748} the title'Siris' 
first added in second edition). SO. < Three 
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Letters to Thoa. Prior and a Letter to the 
Bev. Dr. Ilales on the Virtuei of Tar-water,' 
]r20,1744,17-18,aiidl747. 2L 'ALetterto 
llie Roman Catholics ofthe diocese nfCIovne,' 
1746. 23. 'AWordtothBWi«e,174a(repub- 
lishedwitllthe'Que^iet'i^ 1750 and 1T51). 
SS. ' Maxims concerning FatTiotiem,' 1750. 
24. 'FuTtherThoughtAon Tar-water' appeared 
in tlie 'MiscellanT' (1762), which also in- 
eluded Nos. S, 9, 10, 11, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 
«Dd vereag on America. 

A collected edition of Berkeley'i works 
wa« published in 2 vols. 4ta, 1784. An 
edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, edited by Q. N. Wrirht, 
in IS4S. The only complete edition ie that 

Sublished at Oxford, edited by Professor 
„C.Frasorinl87l. 

Criticisms of Berkelev, besides that in Pro- 
fess^ Fnisef's works, will be found InFerrier's 
' Philosopbioul Remains ' (1868) ; J. 8. Mill's 
' Dissertations,' vol. iv. lM-87 ; Iluxley, the 
' Metapliyiics of Sensation ' in ' Critiques and 
Addresses,' pp. S2O-50 ; Collyns Simons ' On 
the Nature and Elements of the Eicteraal 
World, or Uni^-eieal Immaterialism ' (1862) ; 
S. Bailey, ' Review of Berkeley's Theory of 
Vision ; ' Penjon's ' Etude siir la rie et sur les 
ceuvree philoeophiqueede Q. Berkeley ' (Paris, 
1878); F. Fredericks's 'Ueber Berkeley's 
Ideal ismus' (Berlin, 1870); 'Derphenomenate 
Idealismiis Berkeley's und Kant's' (Berlin, 
187 1 ) i O. Spicker's ' Kant, Hume und Berke- 
ley' (Berlin, 187o); J. Janitsch, ■ Kant's Ur- 
theil iiber Berkeley' (Strasaburg;, 1879), 

[The Life of Berkeley by Profranr Frsser 
1871), which forms the fourth Tolnma of the 
Clamndon Press edition of the Work*, brie^ 
toeethar nil aecertai Dabls information. In thii 
edition were printed lai^ selmtious fn>m Brrke- 
lej's pnpers, which had come into the possesnion 
of Archdeafcn Boss, and inelndeaeommoaplaee 
book, diariea of his traTela, and Mme eorre*poa- 
dsnctti In IBS! Profusor Franr contributed a 
uonoeTiiph upon Berkeley to Blaekwaod'B Fhilo- 
Bophti.itl Cliuaics (cited abon m Proser's 
' Berki>ley '), in which he makes nseof Berkeley's 
letters to Sir John Perdval, afterwards Eart of 
Egmont. A full account of them is ^tsd in the 
SBTenth report of the Biitorieal MSS. Cominis- 
sion. The orieinal sources are a Life by Bishop 
Stock, originally pnbliBhsd in I7T6, roprinted id 
the Blognvphia Britanmca, vol. ii. (1780), and 
preflied to the first collected edition of Berkeley's 
works in 178*. It ts there stated thnt the facts 
were supplied to Stock by Dr. Bobert Berki^ey, 
the bishop's brother, then rector of Midleton, 
near Cloyne. In 1784 some notes by Berkeley's 
widow and his son Qeorge wmv published in the 
gsnda prsflied to the third 



1797. by Mrs. Eliia BeAeley [q.T.], and O. U. 
Berkeley himeslf published many letters from 
Berkeley to Prior m his literary Relics, 1780. 
These meteriHle are all to be foni>d in the fburtb 
Toiume of the collected wwks.] L. S. 

BERKELEY, GEORGE CHABLES 
GRANTLEY FTTZHARDraQE, SLP. 
(1800-1881), sixth eon of Fredeiiok Augw 
tus, fifth earl of Beikeler (tLe second son 
afler his marriaoe, on 16 May 1796, to Marj 
Cole, thencefortn (Tountees of Be^eley), WH 
bom on 10 Feb. 1800. His elder brother by 
three years, Thomas Uoretoa Fttihardiufte, 
having', by the decision of theHoneeof Lorae, 
been deckred Earl of Berkeley [see Bbkd> 
LBT, Familt of], Orantley was for sevoity 
years heir presumptive to the earldom. Hi* 
childhood was passed elmoat entiielr U 
Crauford House in Middlesex, one of the 
dower houses settled by the late earl on the 
countess. At. sixteen years of age his god- 
father, the prince repent, presented himwitli 
a commission in the Coldstream guarda, 
Harinff been for a few months ent^«d aa 
an undergraduate at (Torpus Chriati College 
Oxford, he was sent for a year's instmetioa 
to the Ro^l Military College at Sandhniat. 
He first joined his regiment in 1816 at the ' 
Tower of London, being afterwards on duty 
among the household troope during the next 
four or five years at 3t. James's Palace aoA 
Windsor Castle, at Chatham end at Vi'ocA- 
wich. Shortly after coming of age he re- 
tired u^n half-pay fitim the Coldstream 
onardi into the 82nd foot. On 16 Aug. 
1824 he married Caroline Martha, yonngest 
dauffht«rof Paul Benfield [q.v,],and in 18^ 
settled down as an ardent sportsman at 
Harrold Hall in Bedfordshire. Between 1810 
andl829hiseldeat brother, William (to whom 
the late earl had left Berkeley Caatle and the 
bulk of his large property), then known aa 
Colonel Berkeley, was seeking to establish 
his claim to succeed his father, the fifth earl, 
in the earldom of Berkeley, and Qrantley be- 
lieved that Colonel Berkeley's cause Boigfat 
be advanced by the presence of himself and 
his three brothers, Maurice, Heo^, and 
Craven, in parliament. Maurice [q. T.ltWft- 

' itered parliament in 1831, and tS»TeB 

and Qrantley were, in the Deoembor 
12, returned to the House of Ciommon^ 
the latter as member for West Qloncestaw 
shire ; Colonel Berkelev himself never eat^ 
blished his clum, but ne become Baron So* 
grave (1831) and Earl Fitthardinge (1841). 

For twenty years together, from 1833 to 
1852, Orantley held his ground aa member 
for West Qloucesterahire. He did ao at 
last not merely in spite of the earl, but in 
open defiance <» him. At five gmml elt^ 
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tiom he ftppewed •noeaaafuUf before the con- 
atitnenojr u a oftitdidste. ]^ muden work, 
'Berkeley Castle,' an hiatorical lomaiiM in 
three TolumeB, wai Ban 



Beriiel^ went on the aftemooD of 8 Aug. 
la the (MokseUer'a ihop in BeMQt Street, 
No. S16,k^b7 JamMnaaer,thepubluheT 
-andproprietorofthemBgndnet CnvenBei- 
keler having poet«d himself on guard there 
at the shop door, Qrantley, who vas in fonn 
astalwart athlete, confronted the rather puny 
publisher, demanding frran him the name of 
the anon^ouB critic. Failing to obtain this 
information, he felled hia feeble antagonist 
vith a bloiw, and then standing over him 
bMt him saragelf about the hmd and face 
-with the butt-end of a heavy gold-headed 
hunting-whip. The two Berkelejs were 
brought before the neirbbonring police ma- 
gistrate in Qreat Marlbecough Street. In 
the anbsequent trial it was stated that a 
profeasional pu^liet had kept watch as a 
nired bally oataida Fraser's piemisea. Two 
actiona, iiMeed, were tried, on 8 Dec. 1836, 
in the court of ezcheqiier — «ne, Fraaer v. 
Berkelev, for assault ; the otber, the cross 
action, Berkeley v. Fiaeer, for libel — in each 
«f them the damages being set at 6,000t In 
the aetioB for assault the plaintiff (Fraser) 
got the verdict, with 100/. as bis damages ; 
while in the action for libel the plaintiff 



d taken place between the Hon. Grontley 
Berkeley and the author of the anonymous 
eriticism in ' Fiaser, Dr. William Maginn, 
then editor of that magaaine. They fought 
in a secluded meadow near the Harrow Boad. 
Three shots each were exchanged bv the 
belligerents. Dr. Maginn at the last being 
■lightly wounded. 

On 3 Hay 18S6 Mr. Berkeley raised alangb 
by proposing that ladies should be admitted 
to the gallery of the House of Commons. 
Hie same daj he was cheered along BMtea 
Bow by the foshitmable oaDcoarBej and in 
1841, on the conceeeion of the ptrrde^, re- 
•eived a piece of plate from grat«Ail ladiea. 

OiantlOT Berkeley's second pnUicatira ap- 
peared in 1839, being ' A I^mphlet dedicated 
to the Noblemen, Uentlemen, and Spoita- 
BKB of England, ueland, and Scotland. Id 
Reply to a Prise Essay by the Rev. John 
StylM, D.D., on the CUima of the Animal 
Creation to theHumanity of Mau/Svo, pp. 49. 
His only otber novel, ' Sandron Hall, or the 
Days of Queea Aooe,' S \oU., was published 



in 1840. In 1847, in s^te of a bitter quarrel 
with his brother, Lord Pitthardin^ and the 
expenditure of 30,000i. against him, he waa 
returned for ~WeetQlouceet«Tslure; but hisde* 
fence of protection lost him the seat in 1862. 
From that time forward he took no part what- 
ever in public political life. He devofod him- 
self more than ever to fleld-eporta. He was a 
master bothofetagandoffoxhounds. Fourof 
his fovouritee were lamous : his terrier Smike, 
his bloodhound Druid, his mastiff Qrumbo, 
and his retriever Smoker. Even his tame 
cormorant Jack wsa for a long time noted 
as a wonder. He prided himself to the last 
upon having leomt punliam from Byron's 
inatruct«T, Jackion, ana retained until far 
on in middle life a coarser kind of buckish 
coicombiy. He delighted in wearing at the 
same time two or three different-coloured 
satin under-waistcoats, and round his throat 
three or four gaudy silk neckerchiefs, held 
together by passing the ends of them through 
a gold ring, Even when he had come to be 
an old man, he piqued himself upon having 
been the last to cung to the flat cocked hat 
of polite life, known early in the oentury as 
the ehapeau brtu. 

In 1854 Grantler Berkeley published a 
pamphlet on ' The Potato Disease,' and his 
' Beminiscencee of a Huntsman,' 6vo, pp. 416. 
The latter book was illustrated by JohnLeech, 
as was another work issued from the press 
three yean afterwards, in which he described 
'A Month in the Forests of France,' 8vo, 
pp.286. In that same jear(1857J he brought 
out in a thin duodecimo a miniature poem 
called ' Love and the Lion,' the substance of 
which was derived from a tale narmted by 
the French lion-hunter, Jules Gerard. 

He crossed the Atlantic and produced 
in 1661, profusely Ulustrated, 'The English 
Sportsman in the Western Prairies,' 8vo, 
pp. 431. In 1866 he published the first half 
and in IB6Q the second half of his autotuo- 
frraphv in 4 vols., entitled ' My Life and 
Recollections.' During the course of the 
next year (1867) he brought out ' Anecdotes 
of the Upper Ten Thousand, their Legenda 
and their Lives.' In 1870 appeared hia 
'''Tales »t Life and Death,' in 3 vola., and in 
1871, dedicated by him to the Crown Prince 
•f Qermany, 'A Pamphlet on the French 
and Fmssian War, written in the month of 
January whUe events were passing,' 8vo, 
pp.86. Hum years later, in 1874, he brought 
ant hie last work, * Fact against Fiction,' 
3 vols., in which the habits and treatment of 
animals were practically considered. The 
last years of Grantley Berkeley's life were 
embittered bf the loss of his wife and their 
twoooos. His wife, who was a catholic, died 
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on IS Feh. 1873, Swinbums FitihAjdinge 
Berkeley, the elder of Q-nntlej's two sons, 
bora on 20OcC, ISSSincIinBiTiedon 4 M&rcli 
li6i to Eliia Maris, onlj daughter of John 
Unv, of Wbftrnl&iida, Northumbeilsnd, and 
Trefin, Flintaliire, and widow of Edward 
Dixon of Hotelejr House, Worceetershiie, 
died without issue on 81 mc. lS6fi ; while 
Qnntley't younger, and then only remain- 
ing Bon, Edward Stnitton Fitihardinge Ber- 
keley, captain 'in tha 2nd life truordt, bom 
on 16 July 1837, died unmarried on 29 May 
1878. Qrantley Berkeley himself, j oat upon 
a fortnight an^er the completion of bis 
eigfity-firet year, died on 3S Feb. 1881 at 
Longfleet, Poole, Donetshire, having still, 
to the la8t, aa far beyond his reach a« ever 
what had been dangUng all but within bis 
p for nearly seventy years — the earldom 



and in September was promoted by the admiral 
to the command of the Firebrand firsahip, in 
which he was attached to the Channel nest ; 
and during the invasion of tbeChannelintba 
Bununai of 1779 by the combined fleets of 
Fnaee and Spun, "he act«d on the staff of 
Lord Shnldham, the commander-in-cbief at 



[Graotley Berkd^a Life and Baeollections, 
4 vols., 13S6-S; Timca, Aug. 1B38, S4 and 
2A Fab. and I Mnrcb 18S1 ; MenoftheTi>iia.7t)i 
edition, pp. fl9-100 ; Fiaaei'i Magaane, Augnst 
IBSa. pp. iii-l, Joimarj 1837, pp. lOO-USj 
Horning Cbioaicte, A Aog. 183S,] C, E. 

BEBKELET, OEOROE CRANFIEIJ) 
^1753-1818), admiral, second sorviviugson of 
A uguetus,fourth earl of BerkelOT, seventeen tb 
baron, was bom 10 Aug. 1753, and in 1766 
entered the navy on board the Mary yacht, 
under the flag of bis cousin, Rear-admiral 
Keppel, then appointed to carry over to 
Denmark the unfortunate Caroline Matilda. 
Young lierkeley was far sometime the queen's 
page, and wns afterwards appointed to the 
Duemsey, 50 guns, bearing the broad pennant 
of Commodore Fallisser, then going out as 
governor of Newfoundland. Here he had the 
peculiar ad vant age of instruct ion from Mr. Gil- 
Dart, then master of the Guernsey, and after- 
wards of the Heaolution with Captain Cook, 
and assisted him in thesurvey of thecoestof 
Kewfoundland and the Oulf of St. Lawrence. 
After two years of this service he was, in 
1769, appointed to the Alarm frigate with 
Captun Jervie, afterwards the Earl of St, 
Vincent, and served under him in the Medi- 
terranean. He was aft erwards removed into 
the flagship by Rear-ailmiral Sir Peter Denis, 
who, in September 1772, rromotad him to the 
rank of lieutenant. In 1774 he returned to 
England, and at once contest«d the cit^ of 
Gloucester in the intereat of the oppoaition. 
The coat of the election to the two parties 
was said to be not leu than 100,0001: Boi^ 
keley was unsucceMful; nor was he appointed 
to a ship till, in 1778, be was nominated by 
Admirol Keppel aaalieutenant of the Victory. 
He was thus present in the battle of Ushant, 



nlty for promotion ; but the request was r»- 
fused on account of the part taken by C^ 
tain Berkeley in politics. He was, however, 
appointed to the Fairy aloop, and sent out to 
Newfoundland, where, witbin two nontba, 
he captured nine of the enemy's privateers, 
and was posted by the admiral into the VeMal 
frigate la Sept. 1780. In the Veatal be wm 
sent to England, and commanded her in tha 
following spring at the relief of (^braltar by 
Viofr4dmiial Iterby, In 1783 he conunauded 
the Recovery frigate in the fleet under Vice- 
admiral Barringtan and Lord Howe, and 
was paid off at the peace in 1783. In 1786, 
after a few montlu m command of the Ha^ 
niflcent, 74 gons, he was appointed snrveyof" 

Gneral of tna ordnance, an office which he 
Id tiU the onthroak of the war with FVanee, 
when he was appmnted to the Harlboronghf 
74 gun«, and in her had an important share 
in the victory of IJune 1794. In this battle 
the Marlborough suffered severely, was totally 
dismasted, and had 130 man killed and 
wounded. Berkeley himself was severely 
wounded in the bead, and was unable to r»> 
some the command. In common with the 
other officers of the fleet he received the 
thanks of both houses of parliament, and was 
one of the comparatively few who received 
the gold medal. Notwithstanding this, dis- 
paraging rumours of Berkeley's conduct were 
set afloat, and ten years afterwards a weekly 
paper, called the ' Royal Standard,' published 
a letter, in which he was described ss a ' sby 
cock,' and as having skulked in the coc^it, 
Berkeley Invught on action for libel agauiat 
the paper, and obtained a verdict with 1,000^ 
damages. There appeared no grounds what- 
ever for the libel, which, however, is even 
now sometimea remembeoed. For aome 
months in 1796-0 Berkeley commanded the 
Formidable in the Chann^ and in 1798 had 
command of tbeseafenctbUson the coast of 
Suaaei, On 14 Feb. 1799 he was advanced 
to the rank of reer«dmiral, and duriiw that 
year and the next oonunanded a Mjaadron in 
the Channel fleet under Lord Bndport and 
Lord St. Vincent. 

He becameaTice-admiral{>Nov.l805,and 
about the same time was appcuutad to the 
command of the Hali&x station. It was 
during his conunBiid* and under his direct 
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orden. that the conflict between the Leopard 
and Chesapeake took place, 22 June 1807, on 
■ccoiint ol MOW deaerMrg from the T^-"gii«l' 
aerrice, who bad been receired on board the 
Ameiican frigate (Kamhail, iv. (Vol. ii. pt. 
u.)892-7). ThecaBeledtoalangdiplomatio 
oomspondenceiand wasoiMoftbeSrgtcauceB 
of the war which broke.out ftva yeaiB later ; 
but Berkele 7*8 conduct in the afiaii Beems to 
haTe been strictly in accordance with rule 
and precedent, though at variance with the 
more modem phase of international law. In 
December 1806 be wu nrpointed to the chief 
commandon the coast of Portugal and in the 
Tagiu, which he held till Usy 1813. On 
31 July 1810 he was advanced to the rank of 
admiral, and in acknowledgment of his sei- 
vices to Portugal he was nominated lord high 
admiral of that kingdom. After his return 
to England in 1813 he retiiedalt(»etherfh>m 
active, and indeed from public Dia ; for up 
to that time from 1781 ne bod Tepreaented 
the city of Gloucestflr in parliament, and had 
been a warm and persistent supporter of I^tt, 
and an uncompromising opponent of the Ad- 
dington ministry. Ha waa made a Q.C.B. 
in 1814, and died 26 Feb. 181a He mar- 
lied, in 1784, Emily Chartott«, daughter 
ot Lord Oeo^e Leojioz, and rister of the 
Duke of Richmond, by whom he left five 



QeaLMag. (1818), Ixxxiin.!. 370.] J 

BERKELEY, GEORGE MONCK (1763- 
1793), miBcellaneous writer, son of the Rev. 
George BeikelBy, prebendary of Canterbury, 
and grandson of Bisbop Berkeley, was bom 
on 8 Feb. 1703 at Bray in Berkshire. After 
receiTing some elementary instruction at the 
King's School, Cbnterbuiy, he waa sent, at 
the age of twelve, to Eton. Hismother [see 
Bbbxklst, ElizaL who, in 1797, after his 
death, published his ' Poems ' for private cir- 
culation, tells us that he was exceedingly 
self-willed. He was endowed with a singu- 
larly unselfish disposition, and his precocity 
was such that he began to publish before he 
had itit Eton. At the age of sixteen his 
father took him from Eton, and was bis tutor 
for two yeais, after which he sent him to the 
oniveisity of St. Andrews, where he remained 
for three jeara and a hal£ He was elected 
at the age of nineteen a con«eponding mem- 
ber of the Edinbujwh Society w Antiquariee. 
<hi leaving St, An^w> he became a fellow- 
GOmmoner of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and 
afterwards lie wae admitted a student of the 
Inner Temple. In 1787 he published ' Nua ' 
(a comedv in two acts), which bis motber 
declares tliat he translated horn the French 



in six hours. His next dramatic attempt, 
' Love and Nature,' a musical piece in one 
act^ performed at Dublin theatre m 1769, and 
published in 1797, was founded on Prior's 
' Emma and Henry ' (a modernisation of the 
' Nut Brown Maid ") ; it is written in stiff 
blank veiee, Inl7^appearedhiB 'Literarr 
Reli(»,' a book of considerable interest and 
Talne, containing much original matter. The 
contents are : (1) An Inqiury into the Ijfe of 
Dean Swift ; (2) Original Letters of Charles 
II, James II, and the Queen of Bohemia ; 
(8) Correspondence of Swift ; ^4) Eigbty-eix 
Letteie of Bishop Berkeley, chiefly addressed 
to Thomas Prior; (5) Letters of Conneve, 
Addison, and Steele. Soutbey, in ' Omni- 
ana' (i. 361), says that Qeorge Monck Ber- 
keley, bad he lived, would luve published 
the manuscript journal of hia grandfather's 
< IVavels in Italy.' In 1789 Berkeley visited 
Ireland, and was made LL.B, of Dublin Uni- 
versity. While he was staying in Dublin he 
sought out Richard Brenan (the servant who 
attended Swift in hia last moments), and set- 
tled on him a small pension. Falling into 
weak health he went for the benefit of the 
sea breetes to Dover. Afterwards he removed 
to Cheltenham, where he died on 26 Jan. 
1793. His mother tells us that be had in- 
tended to write a work in de&nce of the 
christian religion. The poems edited 1^ bis 
mother are of very slight interest. 

[Poems, with a preface t>y his mother, 1 707 i 
Biographia Pramatica, ed. 1813, i. 3S ; Qent. 
Mag.Livii. 403; Nichols's Li Ceraiv Illustrations, 
ri. ess ; Bishop Beikelay's Works, ed. f^user 
iv. see, 3fi9.] A. H. B. 

BERKELEY, GILBERT (1601-1581), 
bishop of Bath and Wells, is said to have ham 
a member of the noble family of Berkeley, 
whose armorial bearinga he used (Woo*, 
Athena Omn. ii. 806 ; Bsittob, SUt. Welt* 
CatA. p. 1 13). No certain information, how-, 
ever, exists as to his genealogy (C&ssAK,ii.l). 
Wood and Strype (Ririer,.*, 128) say Ikt 
he was a Lincolnshire man by birth ; Fuller, 

{irobably incorrectly, that he bdonged twNer- 
alk ( Worthies, iu 126> He sfipean t* have 
taken the degree of BJX at Oxford about 
1639 (Wood). He accepted tbe d< 
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his having held any ecclseiaatical pieterr 
before his consecration. After ^e deprivation 
of Bourne, bishop of Bath and Wells, license of 
election waa gruited 11 Jan. 1500. Berkeley 
was elected to the see 29 Jan., the royal assent 
was riven SO March, he was consecrated at 
Lambeth 34 March, and received tbe tempts 
ralities 10 July Qm Netx ; Kxkbb, I^sdiru, 
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xv,S98). Id common with the other biahopi 
i>onwcnt«d &t this tims he u deacribed u 
'mi excellent And conatcmt preacher of 
God'B word' (SiBTPH, Farher, i. 128). He 
atUnded the convocatioa of 12 Jan. 1662. 
and siKned the uticles then drtwD up uia 
thi: orders framed in 1669 for the conduct of 
deaconi and readen (tB. 240). In a letter 
written in the November of that year he in- 
formed the lord tieuurer that the j^trons 
of cbapek in his diocese were stripping off 
the lead from the roob of their chapels 
{Annalt I. L &W). He received the desree 
of D.U^oer gratiam in 1563. The conduct 
of Dr. turner, the dean of Wells, caused him 
some trouble. Turner disliked Uie attempts 
made to entbrce uniformitj. He made an 
adulterer do penance in a priest's square cap, 
and used to call the InshopB ' white coats 
and 'tippet gentlemen,' Berkeley admon- 
iehed him^ and, finding that he paid no atten- 
tion to his admonition, in 1666 complained 
of his conduct to the archbishop, and aug- 
gested that a letter from CeaX nu^t bring 
Bim to obedience (SiRirB,J^irifcsr^i.a01). In 
1674 the burgesses of Wdls applied for are< 
uewal of their ancient corporation. Berkeley 
rtwisted their claim as injurious to the ri^ts 
of the see, and wrote to the lord treasurer 
representing that the town had no trade to 
su)iport a miiyor, recorder, and two justicea. 
Hii conduct excited considerable indigna- 
tion among the townsmen {Antial*, ii. 604). 
Berkeley had a severe illness in 1672, and 
was long forced to keep his room, as he suf- 
fered during the reetofhis life from sciatica. 
He was, however, present at the funeral of 
Archbishop Parker, 6 June 1676. In 1678 
be Hucceeafully resisted an iniquitous at- 
tempt made by Lord Paulet to impropriate 
the tithes of the living of West Monkton, 
of which he was patron (rt. II. ii. 186). 
He died S Nov. 1681. Stryjw describee him 
as a prelate ' of great gravity and singular 
integrity of life,' but records that in 1564 he 
licensed Thomas, son of Sir John Harington, 
to the living of Kelston when only eiriiteen 
yaara of age and a scholar at Oxford, with 
provision that if he took oidere the license 
should become perpetual (ib. III. i. 40\ and 
observes in another place (Ayltaa; 66) that 
from age and the alHiction (U alethai^ he was 
not BO dilisent as the aiie of his diocese re- 

3uired, and that in consequence it (Cabsajt, ii 
, reads thesentence as applying to the bishop) 
* inclined to superstition and papal religion.' 
Harington {Nvga Antiq. iL 160) says that ' ha 
was a good juBticer, saving tAat sometimes 
being ruled by his wife he swerved fivm the 
rule of justice and siQcerity, especially in 
persecuting the kindred of Bourne, hie pie- 



deceesor. The fame went that he died verr 
rich, but the same importunate woman carried 
it all away, that neither the church nor the 
poor were the better for it.* In relation to 
this remark it should be noted that Beiteley 
took the extraordinary step of procuring for 
himself the chancellorship ot the churdi of 
WelU (S8 Aug. 16601, which be held until 
1662 along with his biahopric. During his 
last illness he wrote to Uie lord treesarar 
urging that good appointments might b« 
made both to the see he was so soon to vacate 
by death and to other bishoprics. Neverthe- 
less after his death the diocese of Bath and 
Welle was left without a bishop for near^ 
three years. 

[Wood's Athena Oxm. (ed. Bliss} ; Fnllv'a 
Worthies (ed. Hichola) ; Strype's Annals, Me- 
morials, Life of Parker, life t»[ Ayimer, Sro ; 
UAringttn's Nngn Antiqiue, Svo; (jodwin, Ba 
FnwuTibus ; Caaaan'i Ijves of th* Bishtw tt 
Sath and Wells j La Neva's Fasti (Hai^l 

yTJVRTTTCT.Tr v JAMES, third Eua or 
BsKKBLSi (1680-1736), admiral, was the 
second «on of C!harlea, the second eaiL Ha 
was appointed captain of the SorlingB frigvte, 
SApiiri701. He was shortly aftervrardsmo- 
motad to the SO-giin ship Lichfield, in irhich 
he cruised successfully m the ChanneL On 
7 March 1703-4, his father being then alive, 
he was summoned to the House of Lords aa 
Lord Berkeley of Berkeley, and abont th« 
same time was appointed to the Bo^iie. 80, in 
which he joined tiir Qeorgv Itooke id tne Mo- 
diterranean, and was present at the battle c^ 
MBLiga,13 Aug.l704(LBIiUIU>,7gfi<t.) In 
1 706, in command of tiie Bt. Geoi^, he was 
again in the Mediterranean with Sir Clowdis- 
ley Shovell, was prominently engaged in the 
siege of Toulon, August 1707, and, coming to 
England in company with the commander- 
in-chief, had a very narrow escape of "*"""g 
his unhappy f&te, 23 Oct. [see SaoVBLL, Six 
CiowDiBLEi]. 1116 St. Oeorge did indeed 
strike on the same rocks as the Associatioii. 
almost at the same moment ; but the swell 
which beat the one to pieces washed the other 
clear off. On 26 Jan. 1707-6, he was raised 
to flag rank ; posoibly, as is said, as vice- 
admiral of the blue ; and presently hoisted hie 
flag on board the Berwiclc as second in cont- 
mand under Sir C^eorge Byng during the 
Operations in the Forth and on the coast ot 
Scotland in 1708. He continued actively 
emplt^ed in the Channel during the rest ^ 
that year, and till May 1710, when he struck 
his flag. By the death of hit father on 
24 Sept. he became Earl of BeAeley, and 
was sppointed Iwd-lieateiuuit of the countj 
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of Qlonceiter. Fiom thii o&eo he iraa re- 
moved in 1711, but wu reappointed on the 
acomtion of George I. On IB April 1717 be 
wu appointed flnt lonl commisnoner of the 
ftdminln, and continued in that pott for ten 
ytaxt, tiU tlie dMth of the king. In Hueh 
1718-e, during the abort wu with Spun, 
he wu appointed commander-in-chief oT the 
fleet in the Omnnel, with Sir John Nanie 
commMHiing in the aecond poet. Noirie 
aenioron theliatof admifsb: fautthe^imiv 
both Icwds conuaisaionere of the admiralty, 
•nd in that capecitj Berkeley wu the anp^ 
rior. He wuauovicfr^dmir&l of the kingdom; 
Norria'wu only TeaTHidmiral. Theae officee 
haye always, except in this one initi 
eonflidered u piueiy dviL giving 
.; J . u... Li .•!.^ Berke- 



lej, 'br H partictdar warrant from the 
hoiated the lord high-MbunJ'a flag (the first 
time it wu ever worn in command at lea), 
and had three captaiiu appointed under him 
•-"'•' ■ ■'■ *■ "enTicMd- 
■teapUiu' 

(Haxidi-Lsub's ZiA ^ Bir Join Leake 
(1760), 42) ; Hoaier wu the eeoond. On 
the rare occuions on which a lord hif^t-ftd' 
miral hu actually commanded a fleet, he 
hae always worn the standard aa the flag of 
but, except by special order from 
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aathority. 

Afterthi8cniiM,onieApnll719Berke1eT 
■truck his flag and held no further command 
at lea, hut five timee be wu one of tiie lords 
justicee whenthekingwent toRanorer. In 
April 1718 ha wu installed u a knight of 
the Qarter, and the number of honorary ap- 
— intments which he held wa« very great. 

) died at Anbigny in France, a seat of the 
Dnkaof KichnM>nd,onl7Aug. 1736, and wu 
buried at Beriieley. He married, in 1714, 
Lady Louisa Lennox, daughter of the first 
Duke of Richmond^ b^whinn he bad one son, 
who succeeded him as finirth earl, and a 
dsug^t«r. 

[CbsTBock's Biflg, NaT. iii. 301 ; BmebsU's 
Haral Histwy ; Lediard'i BaTal BiatinyJ 



B acfSirHaui 
keley of Bruton in 8omenet«hire (of a &mily 
descended tiom Sir Mauric* {d. 1845-7), 
J Bseond em of Maurice, ssMmd Lord BeAsley 
4 ftee Bbbisext, Fuiilz (^1) b7 EUcabeth, 
oanght^ of Sir Heniy Xjlugrsw of Han- 
worth, Hiddleaex, wu accndited ambassadtv 
bom CharlM I. to Christba, queen (tf Bweden, 
in Januaiy 1639-7, to propoae a joint effort by 
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the two soTsreigns for the rmnstatement <rf 
the elector palatine in bis dominion*. Pro- 
bably the employment of Bericsley in tliis 
biwnees wu sngsested by his cousin. Sir 
Hiomu Roe, whobad conducted n^otiations 
between Gnstavus Adolphns and this Idng of 
Poland. Berkeley retumed from Sweden in 
July 1637. In July of the following year he 
was knigbted b^ the king at Berwick. bATing 
then a eonunisaion in the army raised for the 
purpose (^coercing the Soots. Inl640hewaa 
returned to pariiameut for both Eeyteebury 
and Reading, electing to retain hi* seat for 
the former ^aee. Next jear hewuaccused 
in parliament of complicity in the conspiracy 
to corrupt Uie army in the mterestof the king, 
expelled the bouse, and committed to the 
Tower: he was aubaequentlT bailed by the 
earls of Dorset and Stamford in the sum of 
10,OOOJ:, but the outbreak of hostilities pre- 
Tent«danyfurtber8tepsbeing taken. Inl642 
he joined the Marquis of Hertford at Sber- 
bcon^ and wu sent into Cornwall with the 
nnk of oommisssTy-peneral to act under ^ 
Bal^ Bopton u beutenant-ffenenL The 
royatist fbreu defeated, in Sby 1048, the 
Bail of Stamford at Stratton, with great lou 
of lMgM«e and artillery, and pursuad him u 
br u Well*. In this afiair Sir John par- 
ticularly distinonisbed himself. He wu now 
made commander-in-chief of all the royalist 
forces in Devonshire, and sat down before 
Exeter, into which the Earl of Stamford had 
thrown himself, and which wu further de- 
fended W the fleet imder the Earl of War- 
wick. Berkeley succeeded in maintaining a 
strict blockade, beating off the Earl of War- 
wick with a loss of three ships, and on 4 Sept. 
1648 the Earl of Stamfbrd wm cmnpelled to 
sumnder. In 1644 Berkeley wu nasent at 
the baptism of HsnriMte Anne, the king's 
daughter, who wu bom at Exeter. Thesanw 
year Hopton and Berkeley joined their forces 
to oppose Sir WiUiam WalWa westward ad- 
Tance, but were serare^ beaten at Alresford 
in Hampshire on 39 March. In April 1046 
be supeneded Sir Richard OrenTille, being 
constituted oolond-genenJ of the counties <d 
Deron and Cornwall t«ok Wellington House, 
Taunton, by assault, and then nocseded 
to invest Tanut«L IlieadTanoeM lUr&x 
westward in the autumn of tlie year changed 
the aspect ctfaffiin. In January 1646-6 Fair> 
fax wu able to ooncentnte himself upon 
Exeter, wbidi Bet^eley wu forced (IS Ajnil) 
to smraider, though tm lumourable terms, 
AfUr the smrendsr Berkeley joined bis kins- 
man, Lmd Jennys, at Pans, in attendance 
upon Quean Henrietta Uaria, withwhcnn lie 
8 to bsTB beoi a fsToarite. Here, bow- 
be did not atay long. Having persuaded 
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the queen that, he poiseaMd influeucs with 
Bome of t^ principal officers in the umj — it 
wu one of his foiblas to auppoae that he wu 
ca^bls of influencing eTerjbody with whom 
heinuiywftycame into contact — heobt&inad 
from her a ktter of recommendatioa to the 
king. Having Kaiwd scceae to the king, he 
•et about neing lUB influence with Cromwell, 
Iraton, snd other eminent officers, with s view 
to mediating between them and tiie king. In 
thia busineas he was ably sacondad by Ash- 
banham. The result was that a set of pro- 
poeitims emanating from the chie& of the 
aimj were submitMd to the king as a basis 
of Mcoudliatitai in July 1647, which the 
king icoTiiiiilly rejected. Berkeley received 
the king's commands to attend him in his 
flight on the night of 10 Nov. 1647. The 
party pushed on towards Hampshire, and ulti- 



mend, from whom, however, nothing definite 
could be elicited. The envoys making no way 
with the business, by on act of almost incre- 
dible folly they conducted Hammond to the 
Idn^ at Lymington, who then saw nothing 
for it but to accompany Hammond to Cans- 
biooka Castle. Attar this exploit Berkeley 
retvnied to London, still bent upon using bts 
influence with the anny ; bat oeing ill re- 
ceived by the officers, and arraigned by the 
parliament as a delinquent, he thought it most 



prudent t< 



t> Paris. Here, di 
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abeeuce ofLord Byron in England, he obtained, 
through the influence, as it would seem, of 
IiOrd Jermyn, the post of temporary governor 
to the Duke of York (ie46>, and on the death 
of Lord Byron (1052) took that nobleman's 
place, acquiring the control of the duke's 
lUuuices,and styling himself, though without 
(says Clarendon) anv authority so to do, ' in- 
tendant des a&ires ae son alteue rorale.* In 
this c^iacilv, and with an eye to the duke's 
nveuue and his own, he andaavoured to bring 
about a match between the dnke and Marie 
de Longueville, daughter of the Dukeof Lon- 
gneville, but the Iranch court refused its 
sanction, and the idea was at once abandoned. 
Heanwhile Berkeley was engaged in paying 
hii addresses to the Cotmtess Morton, the go- 
Temess of the Princess Henrietta, to whom 
in duo oonrte he made an offer of marriage. 
The lady aimeais to have made a confidant of 
Sii Edward Hyde (afterwards Earl of Claren- 
don), and to uve rqeot«d Berkeley upon his 
advice } and this fact cominr to Berkeley's 
knowledge inspired him wiui a deep and 
lasting animosity to Hyde, which the latto' 
answered with contempt, and also by in- 
triguiitf to dealMT Berkeley's influence with 
the duke, in whidi ho ugnally failed. 
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Between 1653 and 1055 Berkeley served 
under Tureone in the campaigns against Condi 
and the Spaniards in Flanders, accompanying 
the Duke of York as a voluntear, and when 
the duke placed his sword at the disposal 
of Spain, and crossed over into the Nether- 
lands early in 1656, he was still aeeom- 
panied by Berkeley. In the spring of tho 
next year he made a tour with Ube doka 
through some of the principal cities of the 
Netbulands, took part in tJie campaigns of 
that and the following year, and at uie r»- 
queet of the duke was raised to the peerage 
Baron Berkelev of Stratton, in ComwaU, 
a patent dated at Brussels 19 Maj* 16E& 
turning to England at the Restoration, he 
was at once placed n^n the staff of the 
admiralty. The following year he was ap- 
pointed ford president of Connaugbt for life. 
This poet, however, did not prevent his at- 
tendance at court, a deputy being at the 
same time appointed to do the wo» of the 
office in Ireland. This rapid advanoement 
seems to have somewhat disturbed Fapys's 
equanimity, for he recorda the &ct that on 
Sunday, 22 March 1662-3, he heard at church 
'adull formal fellow that prayed forthoRlght 
Honourable John Lord Berkeley, lord presi- 
dent of Connaught,' &c In 1663 (17 June) 
Berkeley was sworn a member of the prit'r 
council, and in the following year was made 
one of the masters of the ordnance. InJanuaiy 
1664-6 he was placed on the committee in 
Tfuigier. In February of this year he b^«n 
building himself apalace in the neighbourhood 
of Piccadilly, which was destroyed by fire in 
1733, but the site of which is now marked by 
Devonshire House. It was in the Ilaliau 
style, and 'stood him in near 3O,OO0J.,* says 
Evelyn. It was completed about 1S72-S. 
In 1068 he bought Twickenham Park, which, 
however, passed out of his family in 1686, 
In 1670 he went to Ireland as lord lieuten- 
ant J this office he held for two yean, with 
a few months' leave of abeeuce in 1671, 
during which it was in commission. As vice- 
roy he manifested a marked partiality for the 
catholic party, allowing on one occasion the 
titular Archbishop Peter to use the castle 
plate for the purpose of adding magnificence 
to a religious celebration, and telling bim at 
thesame timethat iusfew months ' he hoped 
to see high mass at Christ Church.' In De- 
OHnber 1676 he was appointed, with Sir Wil- 
liam Temple and Sir Leoline Jenlmis, am- 
bassador extraordina^ on the part of England 
at the oongress of Nimeguen then about to 
assemble. Be received orders to leave for 
France before the commisttou was made out, 
and was to have started in October ; but his 
departure was deli^yed for a fow days by as 
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apoplectic aeiiure, which took him m he wm ' 
entering the council chamber of Whitehall 
(270ct.),uidnec«a8itatedoupptiig. Theope- 
ntion emct«d, Evelyn telle xm, ' an almost 
miiaeuloua reitoration.' Accompanied bj hia 
wife be 1^ Dover on 14 Nov., taking a eo- 
lemn leave of Evelyn, to whom he had en- 
ttusted the chaise of hi« aSkin during his 
abaence, on the beach, thera delivering into 
hia custody ' bis letter of attome;, keys, seal, 
and his will,' like one who did not expect to 
Teturn. He did not reach Mimeguea until 
11 Nov. of the following year, having spent 
the intervening period uk Fl«nce, and on 
3B Hay 1677 was compelled, by the atate of 
his health, to leave for England, thouoih the 
work of the congreas was not cowiletea. He 
reached London early in June, Evelyn wdt- 
ing on him there on the 12th, ' to gjve an ao 
count of the great truat reposed in him during 
Ikis abeence,' and returning ' with abundance 
of tbanka and professiona,' both from hia lord- 
ehip and hia lady. Ou 26 Aug. 1678 he 
died, being seventy-two yeara of age. Hewaa 
buried (6 Sept.) in the pariah church of 
Twickenham. He left three aons, each of 
whom succeeded in his turn to the title 
[for JoHir, third baron, see below], and one 
daughter, Anne, who married Sir Dudley 
Cullum, Bart, of Hanstead, Suffolk. The 
title became extinct in 1773. His wife, who 
is politely described in hia epitaph as 'a young 
laov of a large dowry and yet huger graces 
and virtues,' can hardly have been very young 
when he married her, as she had already been 
married first to Sir John Gears, and aubae- 
quently (U Feb. 1659) to Henry Rich, Lord 
Kensington. Her maiden name waa Christian 

"• ■ laRicci 
_._ _. .. re^lhy Lo 

lar^y interested in the East India Company. 
Besides the fbrtnne which this ladv brought 
him Berkeley probably derived a handsome 
income partly from hislife presidency of Con- 
nauffht, and par^ from the poat of manager 
of the Duke of York's household, which Qe 
seems to have retained for many yeua after 
the duke had come of age. Concerning his 
conduct in this poat Pepys (27 Sept. 1668) 
tells a story which, if true, convicts him m 
robbing hie master in the matter of letting 
the diuie's wine licenses. Berkelev** career 
seems to have been generally r^arded by his 
contemporaries with feelings of mingled envy 
and amaiement, its eminent succeisafalness 
b^ng aecribed leas to his own merits than to 
luck and the influence of his kinsman. Lord 
Jermyn, created Earl of St. Albans at the 
Restoration. This, at u\j rate, was the tenor 
of the conversation which Pepys heard at 
Captain Cocke's on 3 Dec. 1666. Clarendon 



givea him credit for being an able officer, 
though fit only for a subordinate poet ; but 
rutbkssly exposes his vanity, want of tact, 
and ignorance of human nature. 

fierkelev is the author of an historical 
piece in tne nature of an apology for his 
part in the transactions which preceded and 
followed the fiight of the king from Hamp- 
ton Court. It is an interesting produo- 
tion, vrritt«n in a very lively style and of 
great biographical value, as it exhibits th« 
character of its author with much nuvett ; 
but the aeriouB diecrepanciM between it and 
the account given by Ashbuinham, and the 
attempt which is apparent throu^out it to 
magniiy the author^ part in the negotiations 
wiUi Cromwell and Ireton at the expense of 
Aahbumham, while caatingupon him the sol« 
responsibility for the unfortunate isaue of the 
n^otiations with Hammond, impair its au- 
thority as an historical narrative. It waa 
first published in 1696 (Svo), and agfun in 
1703, under the title ' Memoirs of Sir John 
Berkley, containing an account of his nego- 
tiations with Lieutenant-general Cromwell, 
Commiasary-Mneral Iteton, and other officers 
of the aimylbr restoring King Charles I to 
the exercise of the government of En^and.' 
Lowndes {BtbH^raphioat MamuU. ed.Bohn) 
mentions an edition of 16Q9 wiUi the title 
in Latin : ' Collectanea Historica Jobanni* 
Berkeley eom^lexa ipsius negotiationem anni 
llU7 cum Olivaro Cromwell, Ireton, et aliie 
exercitua prsfectis pro tevocatione Caroli I 
in r^ni adminieCrationem.' The memoirs 
were reissued in 1812 in the ' Harleian Hie- 
ceUan;,' vol. ix., and in 1815 in Haairea' 
■ Select Tracts relating to the Civil Wars,' 
vol. i. On the publication in 1830 of Aah- 
bumham's 'Narrative' Berkeley's account 
was added in an appendix. A French tian»< 
lation appeared in the ' Collection des H&- 
moirea relati& & la Revolution d'Angleterre,' 
voL iv. Paris, 1827. 

[CaL State Fapara, Dom. (ISSS-T) SSO, 8B3, 
(1837) 82, 14B, SIO, SIS, SSI, 324, SSe, 418, 
(1S4U) 42, (1S60-I) 110, (1064-8) 178,187, 
48fi ; HcnroU'i Familiar Lrttet^ 338 ; ClaTeodoD, 
iiL 120, 183, 203, 228, 438, 43S-S1 ; iv. W-lOO, 
lis, lie, 318, 448, 4e0i v. 14R-H, 140-8, 188, 
208-13, 448-8, 470, 4fi3 1 vi. 18, 689 ; Folwhda's 
SsvonshiiB, IM; Whitelodce's Hem. 177, 185, 
191, IH,»W;lAdkiw'allan.7Si FsitfazCor* 
rapondaoos (sd. BsU), L 390; Commoos' Jonr- 
nalo, ii. 178, 388, S41, S88, 2S6, 383, 371. 390, 
294, 39fi, 3S8, S87, 848, US, 614; v. SSB, SAS, 
866 i Aahbumham'sM'arrativa, 88 : Tindicatjon, 
336; Appendix, eiliv. clL clziii. duv. ; Peti- 
tot'aCot). des Him. 3— *iri^ zxziv. 878, 880; 
Thnrloa'ii State Fapen, i. 9S, iv. 118, v. 104, 278, 
394, 768 ; Life of Jamas II (Clarke), i. 47, H, 
114, 279, 270, i!»ii Lib. Hib. L pt. iu 8, VM; 
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1 lM4~Jli Enijn'a Dim?, 21 3«l 
1673, 97 Oct leva, UBapt. 1877; Lifsof Sir 
LeoliDeJenk7Tii,i.S(8, 502, SI2,ii.ll7;BA]P<lu'i 
Book of Dignkiss, 111, 101 ; Hurii'a Lift of 
Willism 111,88-101 ; Ltkiiu's MiddlMaz, iii. lOB, 
«80,ee3; KrWUluuDTampla'iMeDi. (ed. 1720), 
411; CoUiiuoD'i Somenet,i. 21S; Banks's Ex- 
tinct Faenura, iii. 77 ; Fronde'a Eodiih in Irs~ 
Und, i. IM.] J. M. B. 

BERKELEY, JOHN, third BiboxBbs- 
XXLBI of StntUiD {1663-10147). adminl, 
aeoond aon of John, flnt Lotd Berkelev of 
Stntton, Buooesded to the title by thedeatn of 
Iu««lderl»otberCbBxlM,acaptaiiiinthenaT7, 
tiHareh 1681-3. He wu appointed flnt lien- 
t«nuit of the Bristol on 14 April 1686, and on 
9 July 16661ie was promoted to the cotninand 
of the Charles galley. Inthis he sailed for the 
Mediterranean, where he remained till May 
1668. On 80 Aug. 1688 he was a^^inted 
to the Mountagu ; immediately after the 
revolution he was (27 Nov.) transferred to 
the Edgar ; and on 14 Dec. was nominated 
reuvadmiral of the fleet, under the commftnd 
of Lord Dartmouth. In the following aummer 
liewaavice^dmiralof the red aquadron under 
Admiral Herbert, and witb him in the action 
off Bantry Bay, 1 May 1689 ; in October he 
was detaehed with a small squadron to cruise 
in the entrance of the Channel, from which 
aerrice he returned to Bpithead in January. 
On 8 Feb. 1692-3, he was appointed vice- 
admiral of the blue, shortly afterwards vice- 
admiral of the red, and on the death of Sir 
John Ashby, 12 July 1693, admiral of the 
Blue in the fleet under the ioint admiralfl 
Killigrew,Del«VBll,andShoveU. The follow- 
ing summer, 1694. Lord Berkeley was de- 
tached by Admiral Russell in command of a 
large division intended to cover the attack 
on Brest by the land forces under General 
Talmash. Several concurring accounts had 
warned the French of the object of this ex- 
pedition, and when the attempt was made 
in Camaret Bay on 8 June, it was repulsed 
with very severe loss. After his return &om 
this ezpMition, Berkeley had a correspond- 
ence with the secretary of state, to whom he 
flomplaiiMd of the aiuniralty for int«nlering 
with what he claimed as his rifht to appoint 
fleers is tbe fleet. ' If I nave not,' he 
wrote Si June 1694, ' the power of appoint- 
ing offioersp I can keep the fleet in no order, 
nor will I pretend to it. Since this war 
die admiralty have never, in the summer- 
time, qipointed officers in the line^f-battle 
■hips, uid I aboutd be sorry to be the first 
not tlionght a indgeof officers.' Such a claim 
eooldacaroely m ulowed, but it would appear 
thrt lome eompKmiBe wu efibcted, for Bei^ 
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keley contmued in t»mmand of the fleet, and, 
a few days later, was again sent out to bom- 
bard Dieppe and Havre, both which senricea 
be accomplished, 18 and 16 July 1684, pro- 
bably innictiug a good deal of injury on 
the enemy (EvaLTin Siaiy, 18 July 1684) ; 
but it was doubted whether the damage to 
the French was commensurate witb the ex- 
pense to the English. On 97 Anf, Lead 
Berkeley resigned the command to SirOlow- 
disley ShoveU, and went to London for tlis 

The next snmmer, 1096, it was detnnnined 
to renew these desultory attacks on the 
I'Venchcoastfand on 12 June Berkeley hoisted 
his flag on board the Shrewsbury at Porte- 
mouth. A few days later he was joined bjf 
a Dutch squadron under Admiral Van A1- 
monde, and, the combined fleet appearing in 
front of St. Malo on 4 July, the place was 
shelled during that afternoon and the whob 
of the next day bv a flotilla of bomb-voaaola 
under the immediate command of Oaptain 
Benbow [see Benbow, Johx, vice-admiral] ; 
after which the admimls leacdved that nothing 
more could be done, and the mjun fleet r^ 
turned to the Downs- 
Berkeley's jealous temper and 
disposition are strongly shown I, - - 
this date, 23 July 1^5, in which he 
* Since it has been thought fit to appoint Sip 
George Rooke to command in the Straits [sc 
the Mediterranean], I suppose care will be 
taken that he and I may not meet at sea 
without he will obey, for I can own no 
superior at sea but Admiral RusselL' Aa 
Books and Shovell — who on this last eTp»- 
ditioD had acted under him — were both hie 
senicHv (by special regulation 20 July 1693), 
the pretension is not a little curious. 

It was now determined to repeat an attempt 
on Dunkirk, which Shovell had unsueceae- 
fully made in the previous September {Add. 
J>f& 21494, f. 89). ThiflwasdoneonlAug. 
by a flotilla of bomb-vessels^ fire^ehips, and 
a number of so-called machmea, under the 
immediate command of their inventor, Wil- 
liam Meester. No success could even be 
claimed, and the flotilla, with the fleet, 
moved along the coast to Calais. Here % 

Suarrel broke out between the admiral and 
[eester, who appears to have been at least 
as much of a cnazlatan as of an inventor. 
Collecting his boata^ and under cover of the 
darkness, Meester slipped away from the fleet. 
Berkeley sent after bun, with orders to bring 
him back a close prisoner. ' He is afraid/ 
be wrote 4 Aug., ' to stand the trial of his 
machines, and now his business is done, witb 
what money he has ^t, be is for packing oC 
but I hope to stop bun. Ail his acUona and 
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Ytni^ hBTe been werj A^y nothing but con- 
tnrietjr, and hia deugn ontj to chest hit 
Iduegty muJ tb« natJOn.' 

The fieet retuiued to Uie Downa, from 
'whence Berkeley wrote & vary detailed itate- 
ment of the cue aguntt Heeater, who ought, 
he inaistad, to be tried for hia life. No such 
action appean to have been taken ; but orders 
were aent down for the fleet to attempt Calais. 
Accordingly, they bombarded it on 17 Aug. 
as long as their mortara held out, thougn 
little real damage was done. The fleet r^ 
turned to England, and was ordered to Spit' 
head i but BerkeW, having received an inti- 
mation that Sir Cfeorgs Itooke would be at 
Portamouth, left the command to Sir Clow- 
dialey SbovelL The following year bis 
ol^tion to serve under Rooke had been 
overoome ; and throuEh May 1696 he com- 
manded in the second post in the Channel. 
At the end of the month Rooke, then one 
of the lords of the admiralty, was summoned 
to London, and the command-in-chief re- 
mained with Berkeley, who at this time woa 
permitted to fly the union flag at the main, 
and was presently ordered to extend his 
cmise into the Bay of Biscay, and to threaten 
the coast of I^Ysnce, in the hope of causing 
troops to be withdrawn from the Frencn 
Army in Flanders. Contrary winds, however, 
detained the fleet in thn Cliannel till the enn 
of June. In the early days of July the isle 
Oroiz and the smaller islands, Houet and 
Hoedic, were ravaged, and St. Martin's, in 
tbaialeofR<,waalwmbarded. SuchachieT»> 
menta could not lead to any result, and the 
most noticeable incident of the cruise was 
the intrusion into the fleet one night of a 
IVench privateer, commanded bv Duguay- 
Trouin, who describes himself as having en- 
gaged and overpowered one of the frigates 
ID full view of the English admiral (Mt- 
tnoirti dt M. Du (?uay-7'n>utn, Amsterdam, 
1748, 41-3 : Fraia'i Magaane, 1882, i. 609 
(Apnl), where the incident is discussed in 
some detail). By the and of July the fleet 
ntumed to Spithead, and no farther opera- 
tions during that suinmOT being intended, 
Berkel«7 wmt on l«aT«, atiU presOTving the 
command. He, however, never resumed it, 
being attacked W a pleurisy, of which be 
died 27 Feb. Hm~7. He bad married Jane, 
da^hter of Sir John Temple of East Sheen 
in Horrey, by_ whom he had but one daughter, 
vho diea in infancy. 

[Hnne Office Records (Admiralty), t. and ix., 
in the Public R«rard OfBos ; Bnrchett's Naval 
History; Chamock'a Blog. Nav. ii. 131 ; tha me- 
m<at in eoatinnstioD to Campbell's Lives of the 
AdmiaUa (vol. ri.) has alsalDlalj no vsloe.] 
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BERKSLXY.HAURICE FHBDERICIC 
FirZBARDINGE, Buox FlmaBsiiiM 
(1788^1867), admini, second Km of the fifth 
earl of Berkeley by his alleged jnTate marriage 
[see Bnucsuii, Fahut of], was bom 8 Jan. 
1788. HeenteredthenavTinJnneI802,and 
after six year^ service, fbr the most part in the 
"West Indies or on the Newfoundland st&tion, 
where his uncle, Vice-admiral 0. 0. Berkeley, 
was then commander-in-chief, was made lieur 
tenant 8 July 1B08. He was then appointed 
to the Hydn frigat«, with Captain Qeorge 
Mundy, and actively employed on the east 
coast of Spain durmg the neit eighteen 
nonthSi In February 1810 he was appointed 
flag lieutenant to hia uncle at Lisbon, and 
in the autumn had charge of a division of 
gunboats on the Tagus co-operating with 
the troopa then holding the unee oiToma 
Vedrss. He was promoted 19 Dec. 1810 to 
the command of the Vestal, in which he con- 
tinued till the following November. He was 
posted 7 June 1814, and front 1828 to 1831 
commanded the Beminmis fiigate, flagship 
at Cork. In 1840-1 he commanded the 
Thunderer, 84, in the HediteTranean,and took 
part in the several operations on the co«st of 
^ria, including the bombardment of St. Jean 
d Acre, in acknowledgment of which he was 
made a CiB., and received the gold medal. 
With this his service at sea came to an end, 
thoiu(h he became, in course of seniority, lear- 
admualSOOct. 1849; viee-admind 31 Oct. 
1866; and admiral 16 Jui. 1863. OnshonL 
however, he was closely occupied with naval 
afhirs, and held a seat at the admiralty, with 
few and comparatively short interruptions, 
from 1833 to 1867. His longest absence from 
the board was from 1839 to 1846, when he gave 
up his seat in consequence of a difference with 
his colleagues on the subject of sending out 
men-of-war with the insufficient numlwr of 
men ^iroposed as a 'peace complement,' ft 
practice which, as ia now known, placed the 
English Mediterranean fleet in very serious 
jeopardy, and in condemnation of which 
Berkeley published ' A Letter addressed to 
Sir John Barrow, Bart., on the System ot 
War and Beaee Complements in her HaJBsty's 
Ships ' (21 pp. 8vo, 1839). With few inter- 
missions he also represented the city of 
Oloncester in parliament from 16S1 to 1867, 
though in 1833 and agam in 1887 he was an 
unsucMssfiil candidate. 

His elder brother, who had been crested 
Baron S^^ve (1831), and afterwards Earl 
Fitshardi£^(lS41),diedinie67,andhUtitlea 
became extinct. On this Admiral Berkeley 

{lut in a claim for the baroniy of Berkeley , but 
ailed to establish it. He wss, however, raised 
to the peerage on S Aug. 1801 m Bamn Ilt» 
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hardinge. WhenliuytxiiiSBFbrotheTQruitlej 
[q.v.jpubliiliedin IMSsomebrut&l reflections 
OD hu mothn't cbaracter, Lord FiUhudinge 
and hit othar bTotben joined in dnwins 
up a AemrveAlj Borere ^mphlet, entitlea 
' Beply to Dome Faseaffes m a Book entitled 
" Hy Life and Beoallectiona, br the Hon. 
QrantW F. Berkeley."' Lord FitihardinKO 
■was twice married : first in 1823 to Ladv 
Chailotte Lennox, daughter of the fouitn 
duke of Richmond { second in 1834 to lAdr 
Charlotte Moieton, daughter of the flnt san 
of Ducie. He waa nominated a priTy coun- 
cillor in 1656, naa made a E.C.B. 5 JuIt 
186S, and G.03. 28 Jane ISeL He died 
17 Oct. 1867. 

■BERKELEY, ROBERT (d. 121B), the 
eldtisiof tUesixsoiu of Maurice Berkeley, on 
his father's death in 1190 ^id to tile long a 
fine of 1 ,000^ for lireiT of his inheritance, and 
to Kioft John in 1190 a further sixty marks 
for con^rmation of his title and a charter of 
fairs in his manor of Berkeley. In 1S08 he 
was a juRticiarat Derby. He took sleading 
part in the stru|^le between John and the 
barons, and, being included in the excommu- 
nication of the barons pronounced by Inno- 
cent III, Berkeley Castle and the lands were 
eeiied. In 1216,tioweTer, shortly before John 
died, he riaited the king, then at Berkeley 
Castle, under a saf»«Oiidwit, and made hia hu1>- 
mission. The manor of 0am in Oloncester- 
ahire was then granted him for the snnrart of 
hia wife Juliana, niece of the Earl of Pem- 
broke. In 1216, on Henry's aooesuon, he was 
restored to his landa on payment of a flue ol 
9661. 13«. id., with theexeeptionofthecaatle 
and Unda of Berkeley. He died in 1219, gtiU 
diqNMsessed of them, and was buried in a 
monk's cowl in the north aisle of St. Angus- 
tine's Abbey, Bristol, of which, alon(| with 
Burdenstoke in Wiltshire, Stanley Prion in 
Oloucesterahire, and the canons of HeroRwd, 
he was a benefiictor. He founded St. Cathe- 
rine's Hoapitalj Bedminster, near Bristol, aa 
an Austin pnoiy for a warden and po« 
brethren (Liium, OoUeet. L 86), and two 
chantriea elsewhere. After the death (tf hia 
first wife Jnliana he married Lncia (whose 
&mily is not known), afterwaids wife to Hngh 
de Oumey. He left no ivoe bf either wife, 
and was succeeded by hia brother Thranas, to 
whom Berkeley Castle waa restored. 

[Fo^aUTNoftbaJndgM; Dnsdale's Baron- 
age, i. U3, 814 ; Kydgc^i Coiling ■ Psarage, S, 
fi9fi; Dngdals'i Honastieon, A, 774; Jtndder'i 
Qlon<<celershire; HanniDg and Bray's Snrrej; 
Brittoa's Oathcdrala, Bristol, p. SS.j J. A H. 
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BERKELEY, Sra ROBERT (1684^ 
1666*), justice of the king's bandi in thereiga 
of Cnaries I, was descended by a iuecMmoB 
of younger sons from a family, of whom two 
members, Maurice and Robert, had held the 



office of judge. He was the second a 
"- 'laud Berkeley, a wealtl^ clothier ti 
• " ,ther: " . . ^. 



Kowla; 

Worcester, by Catherine Haywood (pedigreo 
in Najh'b ColUctimt far WoKetterMim, 
ii. 868), and waa bora at Worcnter 26 July 
1564. He entered the Middle Temple in 
1600, and was called to the bar6 May 1606. 
Through the death of his father in 1611 ho 
became possessor of the estate of Spetchler, 
Worceeterahire ; that of Ootheridm, wtaeh 
his fether's sueceas in huuness had also en- 
abled htm to purchase, having been provioaa^ 
given to the alder brother. In 1613 he wia 
elected high sheriff of his native county. In 
the b^inning of 1627 he was called to tk» 
degree of the coif, in the April following w«a 
m^e a king's seijeant, and in October 163S 
was created a justice of the conit of King's 
Bench. To the question which the king ad- 
dreeeed to the twelve jud^ ittl6S5,TegarA> 
ing his prerogative in the impowtion of ship- 
money, ne strongly supportm. an affirmativa 
answer. At the great ahip^noiiey trial of 
1687 he not only conaistently adhered to this 
opinion by givingjudgmait against Hampden, 
but supported his ^cision dt an argnment 
which went much fiirthw in uie direetioa of 
absolutism than the original proposition; fer 
denying that ' lex is rex he asserted that 'nx 
is lex, 1«x loqnens, a living, a speaUng, an 
acting law ' (StaU Triab, m. 1096). In De- 
cember 1640 Barkeli^ and other five judm 
were bound in 10,OOCU. apiece to anawer Um 
charges which the commons were preparing 
against them, and on 18 Feb. following ho 
was singled out for impeachment by thecom- 
mons in the lords' house. By their command 
the usher of the black rod ' came to the King^ 
Bench, when the judg«a were utting, took 
Judge Be^ley from off the bench, and ear- 
riedhira away to priaon, which stnioka great 
teitM in the rest of his brethren then ntting' 
in Westminster Hall' (WHiTBLOCn,JWMa- 
r»BJ«,p.40). ThegeaimleharmagmiiHthiBa 
was that of 'endeavonring toioDTKi the Am- 
damental laws, and introdoca an arUtraiy 
and ^^rannioal gorsniment against law ' 
(Artii^ifAooumtim eMbUeibf tkt Om- 
MOM Bw»e <f FarUammtt new an tmb l e d 
Offomtt Sir JcAn Branuton, Suffkt, Sir J{^ 
bert BerUeg, Ragktjke., pnUidied 1041, and 
alsoinR(TBHWOKTH,ii.606'14). On 30 Oct. 
1041 be appeared at the bar of the Honae of 
Lords, and pleaded not guilty, whereupon the 
trial was fixed for 2 Nov. The difficulty of 
obtaining w' 
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liowever, ft further postponement, and moan- 
vbile, as the buBlness of the Sing'B Bench 
-waa at a itAndstUl, one of the three judges 
being with the king and another in the Tower, 
the two house*, "taking into conaideiation 
thatJudge Berkeley had carried hiin«elfwith 
modest; and humility, and inoffoiaively to 
both house*,' invited hun to act as judge for 
the Michaelmas term. On lOSept. loUowing 
he was brought t« trial, and adjudged to pay 
a fine of 20,00{U. within six weeks, to be de- 
prived of the office of judge, and rendered in- 
capable of holding any place or receiving any 
honooT in the state or commonwealth, and 
to be imprisoned in the Tower during the 
pleasure of the lords. As, however, there 
was an u^jent need of ready money for the 
payment of the Bubeidv to the Scotch, he was 
allowed his liberty and an abatement of half 
the sum on his volunteering immediate pay- 
ment (CiiABEBDOS, vii. 262). The remainder 
of his life was spent in retirement at Spetch- 
ley, but not without molestation, for Wore 
the battle of "Worcester the Scotch presbfte- 
rians, though employed in the service of 
Chules II, robbed him of a large sum of 
money and homed his mansion to the ground, 
their motives being partly rel igious amm osity, 
partly a love of plunder, and jMrtlv to pre- 
vent tlie occupation of the mansion by Crom- 
welt. According to Habington ( Wotvetter- 
tkire MS. in library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries quoted in Osahseb's LetUrt, 2G9, 
and in Nash's ColUctiam of Worcaterthire, 
iL 369), Berkeley converted the stables into 
a dvrelling house, and resided there during 
the remainder of his life. Uoyd states that 
'be died heartbroken with grief anno 1649 ' 
{Manoirt, 95), but the date on his tombstone 
is 6 Aug. 1656. Nash gives the year 1692, 
which, though plainly impossible, has found 
its way into other books. He was buried in 
the church at Spetchley, where, in the south 
side of the chapel on a raised monument of 
black and white marble, is a figure of the 
judge in his robes (see the enfcraving in Nibs's 
Ci>lltcfioiu Jot WoreetUrtlure). According 
to Haldngton the likeness is an admirable 
one, and wu taken from a plaster cast after 
deauu There are engraved portraits of the 
judge by H<dlai, by Powla, and by some other 
person. That of Hollar bears a close resem- 
blance to the fignre on the monument. By 
his marriatfe to Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas Conyers, of East B^net, 
Hertfordshire, he left one son Thomas. 

Whitelocke characterises Berkeley as ' a 
to; learned man in our laws, and agoodor 
tor andjudfe, moderate in his views except 
bis desire for court &vour.' Lloyd, in much 
tDore enlogistic terms, as was to be expected, 



ref^ to him as ' the greatcfltmsstra of max- 
ims in his time,' and 'a person whose worth 
was set in his pedigree as a rich diamond in 
a fait ring.' llie rounder of the hospital in 
Worcester, in Foregste Street, was not Juds 

" ' ■ ■ ' ited ,■ ' - " 

' j"d^ , 
it-chaim of about 5/. 10«. annually 
to be distribute among the poor. He also 
gave twenty-three timber trees towards the 
rebuilding of the church at Spetchley, and 
was at a cha^^s of more than lOOi. tta 
mending and increasing the ringing of tbs 
bells. 

[Uoyd's Hsmmn, 68-7 ; 'Wbitelocke's Memo- 
riaU; KoBhirorUi's Historieal ColiBCtion; Cla- 
rendon's History of the Hebellioo; Oianger's 
Lstten, 217-20, 2A3-6I ; Oranger's Biog. ii. 231- 
226; Na»h'e CoUections for Worceetmshire, ii. 
3S8--S0; Qreen's History of 'Worcester, ii. BI, 
S9 i Chambers'! Biagrsphlcal Ulnstntioiis of 
Worcestenbire, pp. 108-113; Articlee of Im- 
prachmsnt against Sir John Biamsl^m, Knight, 
Sir John Berkley, Kaight, &c., 1641 ; The True 
Copis of a Speech delivered by the Hon. Wil- 
liBm Perpoynt against Sir Robert BerUi?. 1641; 
Fosa's JndgM of England.] T. F. H. 

BEKKELET, BOBERT (1713-1804), 
political writer, was son of Hiomas Berkeley 
of Spetchl^, Worcestershire, bv Mary, daugb- 
ter and heiress of — Davis, of Clytha, Mon- 
mouthshire. He published 'Considerations 
on the Oath of Supremacy,' and ' Considera- 
tions on the Declaration against Tnmsubatan- 
tiation,' both addressed to Dr. Josiah Tucker, 
dean of Gloucester, These were the result 
of their frequent convereatious, and led to a 
friendly correspondence between them. It is 
presumed that Berkeley waa the author of 
several other works, and that the catholic no- 
bility and gentry were principally stimulated 
by him to present their petition to the king 
in 1778, which was followed by the repeal at 
tbeActofthellthWilliamandMary. The 
Bev. Thomas Phillips, author of the ' Lifb of 
C^ardinal Pole,' reeided as chaplain in the 
house of this gentleman, and there he wrote 
his celebratM work. a«AiAej married first 
Anne, nster and co^ieir of J(Wi Wybome, of 
Flixton, Norfolk jseeondly , Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Fitiberbert, of Swinnerton, 
Staffordshire; and thirdly, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Peter Parrv, of 'Twysog, in Denbigh- 
shire. Dying without issue on 20 Dec. 1604, 
he was BuccMded in the family estates by his 
nephew, Robert Berkeley, of Spetchley. 
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BBRKELfiT, Sir "WILLIAM (16WU 
1066), vice-admiral, wu the third ion of Sir 
Charlea Berkeley of Bruton, treuurer of the 
hoiuehold to Cbailefl II, Bnd younger brother 
of Gharlea,«ulofFalmouth,the favouriteof 
the Dako of Yoric, Idlled in the tmttle of 
S Juno 1665 [we Bkbkblxt, Favii^t ofj. 
'WiUiua, who uiaied the duke's faTour with 
hi« elder Inothar, wee appcHnted Ueutenant 
of the Swiftmra in 16ei. &nd in 1663 wm 
promot«d to the comnund of the Bonaven- 
tuie. In the Hummer of 1663 he com- 
nunded the Briatol, in the HeditemnsMi 
•quadron, under Sir John LawMU, engvgwl 
in one of the luual ■bwti're AttoinptB to gr- 
enade, without overawing, the De^ uid Divan 
of Allien to abstun from plundeiiiiK English 
Bhipa (Pbptb, Diary, 9, ift Nov. 1663). The 
next year he couunanded the Reaolution ; 
was knighted 13 Oct. 1664, and in Novenf 
ber waa appointod Mar-admiral of the md 
squadron, oiwhichLawaon was vice-admiral, 
under the immediate command of the Bake 
of York. He was then sent into the Channel 
with six frigates, and there remained, between 
Dover and the Isle of Wij^ht, till the follow- 
ing April, when he iqoined the fleet and 
took part in the battle of S June 1666. Of 
his henavionr on this occaaion it is impossible 
to speak with certain^ ; tat whilst one con- 
temporsrj report dea^bea him as, with a 
equadron of six ships, obasing nine of the 
runawa; Dutch (G(J.&P.Dom.S June 1665), 
another says that on *'««"''g of his brotbers 
death he tnonght it 

ToTmtQramamaf roTdBarding^bload . . , 
WithhiswholeaqoadnmatiaightawsrhebMe, 
And, like good bo;, pmnniasd to fight no more. 
Paant im BtaU Affairt, i. SS. 
Nor was the acandal confined to verse, for 
Fqivs records (16 June) : ' It is strangs to 
■ee how people do already slight Sir "William 
Berkeley . . . who tbiee month* since was 
the delight of the court.' True or false, how- 
ever, the duke stuck to bis favourite, and 
appointtid him (IB June) to be lieQt«naut- 
govemor of the town and garrison of Ports- 
month. Durinf the next Malve months hia 



■nd the fleet. In the ftmrday^ battle off the 
NortJi Foreland be commanded Mvioe-ad- 
miral of the whit« squadron, bis flag still 
flying in the Swiltsure, whielL being cot off 
from tho fleet, was snnonnd«d and eaptni«d 
bv the Dutfh aft«r the admiral and moat of 
ber men had been slain, 1 June 1666. Friends 
and enemies were agreed that Sir William 
Berkeley died as became an English admiral 
(CoLi.iBGR, CMumna iiot^nifa, 173; Leea% 
taitTnmp,^ia\ BBunn, Fie de MitAti de 



Sujfttr, SBl), much to the satisfiutwMi of 
his &ther and fHends, who hkd be«n axtnoMly 
troubled with a report of his cowardice (CU 
S. P. Bom. 16 June 1666). His body wm 
respectfully embalmed by tJte Dnteh (Osxt 
JUof. Ivii. 214), and sent over to En^and ; in 
the following August it wm bnried in "West- 
minster Abbey, where there is a monument 
to his memory. 

He was not married. According to Pspy* 
(6 July 1666), he had paid his oonit to m 
daughter of Sir John Lawson, who had. how- 
ever, refused his suit. Hia portrait^fay Sir 
Peter Lely, is now in the Fainted Hall at 



, Sir WILLIAM (A 1677), 
governor of Vii^;inia, voungeat ton of Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, and brother of John, first 
Lord Berkeley of Strattou [q. v.], was bom in 
ornearLondon. Inl635hewaseleetadproha> 
tioner fellow of Mertcn College, Oxford ; in 
1639 was admitted master of arts, and in tha 
following year started on his travels. Hewaa 
one of the oommiaaioners of Canada in 1693 
(Oa. StaU PUptn, Colon. Ser. 1674-1660, p. 
9). Retuminffto England with a high rep<U*- 
tion for knowledge and expari«nce,he beoamft 
gentleman of the privy chamber to Charles I 
(Ltkhtb, fiuirwu ^ London, iii 681). In 
1636 he published ■ The Lost I^y. a tragi- 
comedy,' foL, which is included in the flnt 
and (bnith edition* of Dodalay'* ' Old Ptays,' 
but omitted hi the editions of 1780 and 1836. 
Wood states that he was sent to Virginia in 
1646 ) but this is a »»i«>jfc«, lea the commis- 
uon appointing him to the governorship of 
the colony (OaL State Papen, Colon. Ser. 
16?4'ie60, p. 321) is dated 9 Aug. 1B41. 
When the puliamentarians were snoceesftil, 
Berkeley offered an asylum in Virginia to 
gentlemen of the royalist ude ; whsranpon 
thepsrliamentdespateheda smaU fleet to tlw 
eolony, and the governor, unable to oAr r^ 
sistanee, was fi^ed ta mngn hi* authority, 
but raceivedpennissiontaremunonhisown 
^antationasaimvatepanott. AtthaRMbH 
ntioa BerinU^ was leappmnted govamar. 
Ammg the Stata Papers IS a latter of KiK 
Chariea n for hi* neall, dated 18 H»y lOK; 
but ba oontinnsd to •dminiater the affiitaa 
His 



S4 June 1667, writes to John, Lord Bsritdey 
of Stratton, that the goremor had raaolved 

against all entreaties to solicit his retom, 
A few days earlier Berkeley had written a 
desponding letter to Secretary Lord Arling> 
ton, in which he says that ' aga and n^diw 
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tuoN had withered his denna and hia hopaa.' 
Writing from Vi^[iiiM on 18 Julj of ttie 
pnruHU JMT, Ludwell deacribes the goTemor 
U ' ^ou« sod ezempluy, H>ber in hia cohtst- 
MtioUifirudeittuidjiut in peace, diligent and 
valiant m war.' For hia careful adminiatra- 
tion and for th« aeal that he diaplayed in 
ehackiug the Indians (whom ha trMt«dvith 
the utmoat ■ersrity), ha receirad the honoor 
id kn^hthood. Ralieioua tolerance waa not 
on« of hia Tirtues, and the St«t« Papen ihow 
that he pnt much presaure on the ^oakera. 
Am a lawnver he was esteemed wise and 
joat. To him, in 1662, Morjson dedicated 
the 'Laws of Virginia now in force,' atating 



reaiffned the governorship and returned to 
Ei^ud, and on IS Julj 1A77 he waa buried 
at Twickenham. Annnpnbliahedplaj.'Ct^- 
ndia,' 1602, bj • Sir WUliam Bartlej',^ ia a»- 
eribed in ' Biographia Dramatic* ' and no 
doubt conectly— to Berkeley. 

[Wood'aAthann{B[iia).iii.llll-IS; Olarai- 



dieae ti the Cal. State Pnpen, Colon. S«r., Am»- 
ricaoMld WeitlDdi«,1S74~lS80. IS61-S; Hiat. 
ComniiM. Bcpoit. it. 47, 100, 237, Tii. 467, 4SS i 
A Pnftat DncripUoD ot Vltginia, IBIfl.V 



,JOHNC1780P-1791), 
and miacelUnaona wn- 



^yaician, naturalist, 

ter, waa bom about 1730 at Leada, and re- 
ouTed the rodimenta of hia education at the 
gmninar achool of that town. Hia bther, a 
merchant and native of Holland, in order to 
train him for a commercial career, wnt him 
at an eariy age to Germany, that he might 



■cqiiiia a knowledge of foreign languagea. 
Aftei «]faidingaome years inOemuny heae- 
eompanied tome En^ish noblemen on a tour 



thion^ Enrope. Cm returning to GermanT 
he atkyed at Berlin in the bouae of hia &thera 
nlative, Baron de Bielfeld, a man diatin- 
miahed in politics and literature. Finding 
UM nrotpeet of a commercial life diataatefuf, 
Benenhout became a cadet in a Pruasian 
infanby nigiment, where ha waa aneedily 
promoted to the rank of ensign, and after- 
warda of captain. In 1756, war being de- 
elaied between England and France, he 
qnitted the Prussian service, and received a 
eranmiaMon in an Engliah regiment. At the 
eloee of the war in 1 760 be entered Fidinbnrsfa 
Umverntj, and ajiplied himself to the stulv 
of medicine. While a student at Edinburgh 
he pnbliahad in 1762 hia ' Clavia An^lica 
lingua Botanicn Linmei ; ' a aeoond edition 
9t this ueeful lexicon qfieared in 1761, and 



a third edition in 1766. FVom EdinlmTgh 
he proceeded to the university of Levden, 
where he took hia degree of doctor otfkjne 
on 18 Hay 1766 (Puoooi, Index qfle^ 
StttdaUt), composing for the oocamon a 'JDia- 
•ertatio Mediea inaognralia de Podagra,' whieh 
waa dedicated on publication to Barcn de 
Bielfeld. On his return to EngWd he settled 
at laleworth in Hiddleaex, and in 1766 pub- 
lished his' PharmacopceiaMedloL' Itiaatated 
in Davy's • Suffolk CoUectioas' (xo. 408) that 
be practised for aome time aa a phyeioum at 
Bury St. Edmunds; butnodateismentiomad. 
In 1769 appeared the first volume of ' Outlines 
of the Natural Utatory of Qreat Britain ; ' the 
second volume following in 1770, and the 
third in 1771. The complete work waa r»- 
published in 1773 in three volmnee, and a rft- 
viaed edition in two volumes appeared in 
178S under the title of ' A Syiunau of tb« 
Natural Hiatory of OrMt Britain. His next 
publication waa Dr. Cadogan'a ' Diaiertatiott 
on the Gout, examined and refuted,' 1771. 
The work in which hia £une chiefly re«t« ia 
his ' Biographia Lit«rKria, or a Bit^^f hioal 
Hiatorv of literature, containing die Iivea of 
Eugliah, Scotch, and Irish authora, from the 
dawn of lettora in these Idngdoma to the pr»- 
sent time, chronologically and clasBicalty ai^ 
ranged," voL i., 1777, 4to. This ia a book 
which may atill be consulted with advantage ; 
the information, if somewhat acan^r, i* fairly 
aociuate, the atvle ia pleaaant, and tha critH 
ciam shrewd. In the preface Berlranhout ao- 
knowledgea his indebtedness to Georg« Stee- 
vena, the Shakeapearean commentator, who 
aupplied him with information concerning tha 
lives of the poet«. Throu^nt the work tha 
author toeea no opportunity of displavi ' ' 
bostilitv to all avsteme of dwmatic tna 
and ia loud in hia ^«iaea of Volture. 
first volume goes down to the end of tha 
sixteenth century ; the work waa neves' 
eontinned. In 1778 Berkenhout was aent 
by government with aome oommisnonera to 
America. Congreaa would not allow them 
to proceed beyond New York, but Berkenhout 
contrived to reach Philadelphia. Hms ha 
stayed for some time without interferenee on 
the part of the authorities ; but at length, 
•uspidon arising that he was tampering with 
aome of the leading citiiens, he was thrown 
into prison. After effiicting hia escape or ro> 
lease he rqoinad the commiaaionsra at New 
York, came hack to England, and waa m- 
warded with a pmaion tea his aerviMe. In 
1780 he publiahed ' Luoubratitms on Ways 
and Heana, tneoribed to Lotd North,' a jat^ 
poaal for ib» impointion of ontain taxea> 
Some of Uie auMtealiont contained in thii 
jamphlvt wena^^^tad by Lord North,othi^ 
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mbaequeDtly bj Pitt. Hu'EsMTontliaBitii 
(rf«M<uJ Dog '^appeared 10 1788; 'SympW- 
mMology ' in 1784. Berkenliout s last work 
■WM 'Letters on ESdneation to hie Son at tlie 
Unirenitf ,' 1790. Written in ui ewy style 
•nd free mm afieiTtation or pedantTy, these 
letten an agreetble reading. The aathor 
commentfl sererely on the ' Gothic system ' at 
&ggi]ig in pnUie Mdiools, and complains, but 
in no unkindly spirit, of the obstiiiaW sidhv- 
imee of ma nnivanities to ancient customs. 
BeAenhont died on 3 Aiiril 1791 at Bessela- 
ki^ near Oxford, whitlier be hod gone for 
ehangs of air. He was a man of siiiKularly 
versatile abilitiet. To hisdeepknowkdgeof 
BStursI history, botany, and chemistry was 
joined an extensive acquaintance with clas- 
neal and modern literature. He translated 
from the Swedish language Connt Teesin's 
letters to GustsTua III {Letter* from an Old 
Man to a Young Prmee, translated firom the 
Swedish, 1756). He waa familiar with the 
Frmi^ Qerman, Dutch, and Italian lan- 
goagee, was a goi>d mathematician, and is aaid 
to have been skilled in music and painting. 
in addition to the works already mentioned 
be pablished * Treatise on Hysterical and Hy- 
pochondriacal Diseases, from the French of 
Dr. Pomme,' 1777. In 1779 he edit«d a 
rerised edition of Campbell's ' livee of the 
Admirals.' He also issued proposals for a 
histoiT of Uiddlesex, including liondon, but 
he did not carry out his prqect. 

[Enropsan Maguins, 1788, p. 16B ; Gent. 
Ifi^. Ixi. S8B, 1 Sfi ; Datt'i SntToIk Colleetiona, 
u. 40»-B ; WaU's BibL Angl. ; Works.] 

A. KB. 

BERKLEY, JAMES JOHN (1819- 
1862), uvil engineer, was boni at Holloway 
«n21 Oct. 1819. He was educated at Eini^a 
Coll^, London, and articled in 1886 to Hr. 
Wicksteed, C.E., but soon entered &» office 
ofUi.O. P. Bidder. In 1839Berklevbegan 
his real pupilage under Robert Stephenson, 
whose intimate friendship fae enjoyeil to the 
end of his life. During his period of training 
he was constantly employed by Stephenson 
in writing reports on works and arbitra- 
tion*. StephttiBon formed a high opinion of 
BoUey, and obtuned for him an appoint- 
ment as chief reMdeut engineer of the ubumet 
and Trent Valley reilwaya. At Uie end of 
1 849, on tbeitiong reeommendatiou of Robert 
Stmhenaon, Bmnel, Cutntt, Bennie, Bidder, 
ftnd othn esainent engineen, Berkl^ was 
Mpmnted ehirf resident engineer in the 
Qnt Indiui Ftninsnja Stilws^, and in Uiia 
tKptatj beconstmcted the flrat line of rail- 
ynj that waa opened in India. In Jannary 
hs left Ei^^and fim India. BaTingflitt 
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decided on a scheme for the oonstiuctioo of 
ashort line of thirty-three miles frnm Bombay 
to Callian, he turned his attenttoo totheei- 
tenwons of the laJlway, and especiallT to the 
great work involved incan^ingtbelineow 
the Western QhitsUountauiB,and designed 
two great inclinee ascendingmounlains mora 
than 2,000 feet hu^h— the Bhcoe Ghit and 
the Thul Ghat. Li 1852 the surveys were 
b^^, and four years were spent in nurer- 
ing the Shore Ghat. On 16 April 1863 the 
first twenty miles of the line from BotDb«y 
Tanna were opened for public traffic, thus 
Itiating the Indian railway Ei^em. In 1668 
e nortb-easteni Uoe by the Thul Gh&t was 
sanctioned by the Indian government, thus 
completing the Great Indian Peninsula system 
projected by Berkley, comprising a total 
length of 1,237 miles, and forming a grand 
trunk communication by the norSt-eurtem 
line between Bombay, Calcutta, and the 
north-west, and by the south-eastern line 
between Bombay and Hadras, including also 
an important line to Nagpore. 

In all these operations Berkley evinced 
the highest technical skill, firmness, and t«et. 
He was a lealous advocate of the contract 
system, then regarded with some sua|ucioa 
by the government, and he was strongly in 
favour of the employment of native asency. 
This gained him great popularity wiui the 
natives of Bombay. On his return to Eng- 
land, Robert Stephenson ssid of him that ' be 



engineering men.' Berkley gave the details 
of ois great en^eerin^ wont in an addresa 
to the Mechanics' Institute of Bombay. He 
took an active part inthe scientific and other 
use&l institutions of Bombay, and evinced 
always an especial interest in the Mechanic^ 
Institute^ where a ' Berkleygold medal ' waa 
fbnnded in bis name. In 1866 he became » 
magistrate ; in 1867 a commissioner of the 
Bombay Htmicipal Board, and in 1868 a 
member of the Senate of Bombay University, 
His health failing, Berkley came in 1666 to 
England, but revisited India to see hia 
cherished work on the Bhore Ghit folly de- 
veloped. Compelled, however, by ill-health 
to leave India, he returned to England in 
April 1861, but bis constitution was under* 
mined tr^ hard work in a tropical climate, 
and he died at Sydenham on 26 Aug. 16G3 
at the comparatively early aoe of 43. The 
dimeters of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway passed a resolution at bia death, 
mentioning him in terms of the hi^wat 
praiaa, and directing that a tablet to hia 
, memory shonld he erected in a eonspicnooi 
powtion so the Bhore Ghit incline^ and » 
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ma of 8,0001. wu nised bj the engineen of 
the ntilwaj staff and othen for the erection 
of ft monuinent OTer his gnve, and for the 
fonndntioii of a Berkley' fellowship at Bom- 
bftj UoiTenitv. Berkley waa a g;ood speaker 
and writer. He was elected a member of 
the Institute of Civil EDgineen on 4 Deo. 
1856, and in 1860 his paper, read before the 
inatitnt«, gained for him the Telford medaL 

[Oent. H*g. vol. xiiL N.a £M ; IdiL CitU 
EDgiiwen' fodceadings. Tola. zt. ziz, zz. 
Mii.1 B. 

BBRKSHIBE, Eabl or (1S7&-1B2S). 
[See No&xu, FsiiHOis.] 

BEBKSTED, BIRKBTEDJ or 
BUBQH3TED, STEPHEN (rf. 1287), 
Inshop of Ghicheater, wan chaplain of Richai^ 
"Wych, bishop of Chichester {d. 1263), and 
was himself consecrated to the sane see 
24 Sept 1262. He was poorerthan the other 
canons of the church, and bis election is said 
to have been due to private influence. In the 
first year of Berhated's episcopate the chnrch 
of Chtcheater sent a deputati on to Rome, which 
•ecnred the canonisation of Bishop Richard. 
Berksted is described as an ezceeding-Ij simple 
andinnocentman(WTSE8). Hewasastrong 
partisan of the E^rl of Leicester. On the 
eve of the battle of Lewes the earl sent him 
to make a last attempt to come to terms with 
the kingj bidding hint, it is said, choose men 
learned in the taith and in the canon law 
to settle the conditions of peace {Politieal 
Shttffi, p. 81^. The bishop's propoeals were 
•eomfiiIl;rejected,and the next oaj, 14Ha]' 
1264, the two armies met in battle. On 
S8 June the bishop and the Earls of Leicester 
and Gloucester were chosen b; the barons, 
and received authority jron the king, to 
nominate a council of nine, bv whom the 
rc^al power was to be exercised. Havinsjoined 
with the barons and certain other bishops in 
forbidding the papal legate, the Cardinal 
Outdo Falcodi, to land in England, Berksted 
and the other bishops of the baronial party 
were stmunoQed to apj)ear before the legate 
at Boulogne. The bishops excused them- 
selves on the plea that they were not allowed 
to leave the country, and sent their proctors 
instead. The cardmal having refused to ad- 
mit their excuse, they appealed to the pope, 
and their conduct was approved by the whole 
body of the clergy in a council held at 
Reading. Some of the bishops, however, and 
Berksted, as it seems, among them, voltm- 
taril^ crossed the Channel in the hope of 
maktngpeace. They were ordered topuolirfi 
the sentence of excommunication against 
Earl Simon and his party- On their return 
tfae mea of the Cinque Port! boarded their 



ship, and with many threats tore the papal 
rescript in pieces atid threw it into the sea, 
the bishops looking on without displeasure. 
In 1266, after the overthrow of the baronial 
partv, the cardinal-legate Ottobuoni cited 
Berksted and the other bishops who bad up- 
held Earl Simon to appear at We«tmin»ter. 
There he pronounced sentence of suspension 
on them, and commanded Berksted and the 
bishops of London and Winchester, who ap- 
pealed to the pope, to appear at Rome within 
three months. Berksted appears to have 
been obliged to remain at lUime until the 
end of Henry's reign. On his return he 
grievously offended King Edward by his in- 
discretion in bringing with him Amauri of 
Montfort, who was in orders ; for the king 
■was very wroth at the murder of his cousin, 
Henry of Almain. For this reason probably 
Edward, iti 1272, seized the temporalities of 
the see of Chich9st«r. The bishop, however, 
must afl^r a while have made bis peace : for 
on 16 June 1276 he assisted in the king's 
presence at the translation of the body of 
St. Richard by Archbishop Kilwardby. Dup- 
ing the later years of his life Berksted suffered 
from blindness. He died 30 Oct. 1287. 

[Annals, Winton, Waverley, Dniist^ile, 
Wjkea. OssDej. Anoalce Monaatici, i.-v. ad. 
Luard, R.8.; Ifatt. West.; Liber de Astiqais 
Legibas, Camden Soc. 84. 1(7-9; PoIitiMl 
Songs, Csmden Soc 81-2 1 Rymer's FiBdeta, i. 
444 ; Prothero's Saroni* War; Fftnli's Simon d» 
Montfort.] W. H. 

BERLIOZ, HARRIET CONSTANCE 
(lBOO-1854), actress. [See SuTHSOF.j 

BEBMINaHAM, Sm JOHN, Eabl or 
LouTB {d. 1S28), was the second son of Pien 
or Peter, third lord of Athenry. In 181* 
he was knighted by Mortimer, the viceroy, 
for assisting to expel the De Lacys from 
Heath. In 1318 he was appoinled com- 
mander-in-chief of the En^plish ibrcaa in 
Ireland, and marched north with about 1,G00 . 
men against Edward Brace, who had been 
acknowledged king by the Irish. Brnee was 
encamped near Faughard, two tniles from 
Dundalk, and Bermingham encamped within 
half a mUe of him. There is a tradition that 
on the day before the battle Bermin^am 
entered Bruce's camp disguised as a friar, 
and solicited and got alms from Bmee him- 
self. Against the earneat advice of his gene- 
rals Bruce engaged, and the battle was fought 
on Sunday, 14 Oct. 1318. Brace's armv was 
ntterlv routed ; Bmee Inmself was killed 
by John de Hanpas, one of Bermingham'a 
knights, and Benningham slew in cingle 
coi^at Lord Alan Steward, Bruoe'a general 
if the field. Fat thb lerrioe King Edward 
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ereaiMd Benningham evl of Louth, and 
granted him the manor of Ardee in the ume 
cQunty. In 1321 he was appointed lord 
iuttice of Ireland, and next Tear he met 
King Edward at Carlisle to aid him againat 
the Scot*. In 1326 ha founded the monas- 
tery of Tethmoj, since called from him 
Monasteroris (see below), near Edenderry in 
King's County, the ruins of which are still 
to be seen. He was killed at Braganstown 
near Ardse in 13&8, in a fierce quarrel that 
took place between some of the Anglo-Iriah 
families of Oriel ; and many eminent persona, 
both native Irish and Anglo-Irish, were killed 
with him, The ' Four Masters record the 
event in these words: ' Sir John MacFeoraia, 
earl of Louth, the most vigoroua, puissant, 
and hospitable of the English in Irelandi, 
was treacherously slain by hie own people, 
namely by the English of OrieL With him 
also were slain many others of the English 
andlrish, amongst whom was blind CCatroU, 
ehief minstrel of Ireland and Scotland in 
His time.' 

The Bermin^iams are called in Gaelic 
HacFeorais (pron. HacOris), i.e. the son of 
Feoras or Fierce Bermingham, one of tha 
chief heads of the family settled in Ireland. 

tLodgs's Feerage, by Arcbdall. iii. 33 ; Four 
Masters, t-v. 1318, 1338; Oilbart's Vioaroya 
of Ireland, pp, 1 14-B ; Joyce's Irish Names of 
Plaoa*, Tol. i' e. Tiii.] P.W.J. 

BEBMINGHAH, MICHEL (leSS-/. 

1750), medical writer, was bom in London 
in 1666, and became a member of the Aca- 
demy of Snrgery at Paris. He published 
1. %>me documents in French and English 
belonging to the Hospital of Incurables in 
Paris, London, 1730, 4to. 2. 'Maniire de 
bien nourrir et soigner lea enfanta nouvean- 
nia,' 1760, 4to. 8. A translation of the 
statntea of the doctors regent of the Faculty 
of Paris. An account by him of an excision 
of the parotid glands (1786) is preserved 
. among the Birch MSS. (No. 44S3, art 166). 
There is an engraved portrait of him. 

[Bronilay's Cat. of £iigrav«d Portraits, S32 ; 
Mnsgiavs's Adrenwria ; AyKoogh's Cat, of the 
Hloaos and Birch UaS. UO, 6U.] T. C. 

BEBMINQHAM, PATRICK (d. 16S2), 
judge, was a native of Ireland, and succeeded 
to uie estates of his brother John in that conn- 
tiT in 1488. He was appointed chief justice 
of the kii^B bench in Ireland on 2 Dec. 1613 



patent of office, whi ch was d uri ng pleasure, was 
renewed, and at the some time he obtained 
license to leave Ireland when he pleased. In 
this year ha also received a grant of the 



chancellorship of the green wax of the ax- 
chequer in Ireland, in succession to Nicboloa 
St. Lawrence, Lord Howth. In 1630 and 
following years his signature as one of tho 
council IS appended to the letteia from tha 
Earl of Surrey and Earl of Ormcmd, tba 
king's deputies in Ireland ; and at a lat«r 
period (in 1628), when the Earl of Kildara, 
then deputy, had been sent for to England, 
and the country was disturbed by the rebellion 
6f the Earl of Desmond and O'Conor, Uta 
responsibility of preserving order rested prin- 
cipally with him and Hu^ Inge, archhuhop 
of Dublin. 

His death must have occurred late in 15S2, 
both his offices vere filled up in January 
1G3S, the judgeship being given to Sir Bar- 
tholomew DiUon, and the chancellorship of 
the green wax to Thomas Cusake. He toft 
one son, William, who married Haigarat, 
the dauAter of Thomas St. Lawrence, justiea 
of the King's Bench in Ireland in the Wgna 
of Henry VIU, Edward VI, and Mary. 

JDalsndar of Statu IVpeis of HeDrr YHI, 
I. i. iii. iv. vi. ; Lodgs^ Pssiage of IraJuid, 
iii. IBS ; Pst. 1 Edw. V, m. 7.] 0. T. M. 

BEBMnrOHAM, WILLIAM (d. 131 1^ 
archbishop of Tuam, son of Meiler Bermin^ 
bam, second lord of Athenry, and uncle <rf 
Sir John Bermingham, earl of Louth [q. v.^ 
was consecrated in 1289. In 1297 b^nn tlkO 
celebrated qnorrel between him and Ue Do- 
minican friars of Athen^. The oichlushopi 
bv his archdeacon Philip le Brand, held a 
vudtatiou at Athenry, at which the friaia 
were, in the usual course, summoned to ap- 

C. The friars, it seems, claimed exemptiaa 
I the visitatorial powers of the aicba 
bishop 1 only three oi them attended tha 
chapter, and they delivered a proteat so 
loudly and violently, and abused tha ardt- 
deacon so grossly, tl^t he exoommonicated 
them. Immediately after the aichbi^op 
issued a proclamation forbidding tha people 
to give them food or alms, or sell them anjH 
thin?, or enter their church. In this strut 
the &iars applied to the lord chancellor, iriia 
issued a mandamus directing the archbishop 
to withdraw his proclamation forthwitli. 
The archbishop's reply not being aatis&ctoryi 
they proceeded against him through the a^ 
tomeT-«eneral for his proclamation, and eom.i 
pelled him to give heavy security that he 
would cause the archdeacon to ravoke all ha 
had unduly done. They next took lecal 
proceedings against the archdaacoo, layin" 
damsgeaatI.CiOOi.:butrt-"-" ' ' ■ 
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pleodmg justification, did not a,fjietx 

day of trial, on which the sheriff iMiaad a 

di^raint aguutt him. Hare walowii^^l 
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ttie caae, and how it ended we cannot tell , 
«t anj rate it is clear tliat the ftiua had th« 
beat of the whole quarrel. 

About thia time the aee of Annadown, not 
fiu from Tuatn, happened to become vacant, 
and Archbishop Bermincrbam attempted to 
unite it with the »e« of Tuam. But the dean 
and chapter of Annadown reeisted the at< 
tempt, and in 1306 elected a Franciacan Mar 
named Gilbert to the vacant bishopric. Ilie 
archbishop used every effort tocarry his point. 
and eveo went to Avignon to lay bia com- 
plaint before the pope. But here also he was 
defeated, for on his return he found that 
Gilbert had been confirmed in bis bi^opric 
by a decree from the primatial court of 
Amugh. The aichbiBhop died in ISll, and 
was buried in the abbey of Athenry, near hia 
&theT Heiler. 



[Harris's War*, Bishope, SOS; Bnrke'i Ca- 
tliuieATcbbishopsofTuam,30: AiiDtlsofLoasb 
Kay, i-D. 12B8, I2B0, 1807, 1312.] P. W. J. 

BEBNAL, RALPH (d. 1864), poUtician 
and art collector, wag sprung from a race of 
Jewish descent and Spanish onKin. He was 
entered at Christ's CoUege, Cambridge, where 
lie took bis degrees of B.A. and M.A. in 
1806 and 1809 respectively. In 1810 he was 
called to the bar as a member of Lincoln's 
Inn, but be inherited a lai^ property in the 
"West Indies, and preferred a parliamentary to 
alMfal life. For thirty-four years (1S18-62) 
be oad a seat in the House of Commons, 
and during that period spent 66,000j. in 
jelection contests. He represented the <»ty 
of lincoln &om 1818 to 18S0, and Rochester 
from I8S0 to 1841. In the latter year be 
oonteated the constituency of Weymouth, 
and was seated on petition. After repro' 
•enting that borough from 1841 to 1847 he 
returned to Rochester, and continued to sit 
for it until he retired from political life in 
166S. Throughout bis parliamentary career 
he was prominent in the ranks of the wbigs, 
and from about 1380 to 1860 he acted as 
chairman of committeee. His speech in the 
lionse (19 May 1826) on the slave-trade, on 
appeal fordelsyonbehalf of the West Indian 
interest, was printed as a pamphlet. Several 
of bis contributions appeared m the Annual* 
and Keepsakes of 
address, as presidi 
logical Society in 1868, on some anti<)uitiee 
in Rochester and on the Hedw^, is in the 
ninth volumeofits'JouniaI,*pp.201-14. But 
It w«a as as art collector in glass, plate, 
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china,andminiat ures, that he was best known. 
On his death an attempt was made to aeeurs 
his collections for the nation, but it fikiled, 
and they were sold in 1866. Two catali^nea 
of his works of art, with a few introductorr 
lines by J. R. Hanchi, in eulogy of Bwnal ■ 
taste and knowledge, were issued. There 
were in all 4,294 lots, and the sale realised 
nearly 71,0001. Bemal died at Baton Square 
on 2d Aug. 1864. He was twice married 
and had issue by each wife. His first wii^ 
Anne EUiabeth, only daughter of Richard 
Samuel White, of NewOnnond Street, Lon- 
don, whom he married on 10 April 1806, died 
atBryanston Square, London, on 10 July 18!iS, 
from her clothiw catching fire when she was 
weak tbrougb a confinement. His second 
wife wasadaughter of Dr. Henry White, RN., 
the surgeon oi Chatham dockyard. 

[Bagenal's Lifs of B. Banial OsboruB ; Gent. 
Mag. 1S23, pt. ii. 92, 1891. pt. ii. 628; Betnra 
of Unnbers of Parliament; Picciotco's Anglic 
Jewish History, ]£7-S; Sir Heniy Cole's K^ 
giaphj, 1886, i. 280-90.] W. P. 0. 

BERNAL OSBORNE, RALPH{180ft- 

1882), poUticiao, the eldest son of Ralph 
Bemai Tq. v,] by his first wife, was bom on 
26Mar[±l808. He was educated at the Cha> 
terhouse, and in October 1829 matriculaled 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he lived 
for two vears as the son and heir of an opu- 
lent landowner, rather than as a hardworking 
student. At that time his father married 
Bgun, with the result that his eldest-bom 
child was taken from the university and sent 
into the army as ensign of the 71st regiment. 
Not long after he ezchaoged into the 7th TO^tl 
fusiliers, and retained his commission until 
his entrance uM> paiUament in 1841. When 
Lord Mulgrave, afterwards the Earl of Nor- 
manby(Was made lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
Ralph Bernal became an extra aide-de-camp 
in the viceragal establishment, remaining in 
Ireland until 1841 and passing his time chiefly 
in the pleasures of society and in the compo- 
sition of satirical verses. At the dissolution 



Chipping Wycombe for the liberal interest 
against Uie influence of Lord Carington, an 
event which surprised the political world. 
From his first entrance int« the House of 
Commons he spoke with great vigour, espe- 
cially on Irish topics, on behalf of the ad- 
herents of advanced liberalism. On SO Aug. 
1844 he married, at St. Oeoige's, Hanover 
Square, Catherine Isabella, the only child 
and heiress of Sir Thomas Osborne, an Irish 
baronet, and on 19 Aug. he assumed her 
name, being generally known for the rest of 
his life as Bemal Osborne. When an appeal 
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to the couutrjr wu made in 1647, ha had the 
honour of being «lectad for Middlesex, and 
hia promineQce in political life wa« shown 
bj tLa fact th«t in August 1860 ha presided 
at the banquet which was given at the Re- 
Ibrm Club to Lord PalmentoD. Though be 
wa8 fiercely opposed by the proteatant-eTan- 
gelical party m the county of Middlesex at 
the disBolution in 1652, he wm re-elected by 
n Bmall majority. The post of aurveyor- 

Kneral of tne ordnance had been rejected 
^ him in December 1851, but on the nmna- 
tioo of the Aberdeen ministry, a year later, 
he accepted the place of secretary of the 
admiralty, and continued in that position 
lutCit the fall of the F&lmerston ministry in 
1858. In this position he had little oppor- 
tunity for display, but immediately on his 
freedom from the trammels of office he T»- 
B limed hia old criticisms on his opponents with 
such ardour that Mr. Disraeli characterised 
liis oratory asa'wild shriek ofliberty.' From 
1867 to 1869 he represented Dover, and on 
hia defeat in conlesting that constituency in 
the latter year was out of parliament for a few 
months, until he was returned for Liskeard. 
His oppooition to Lord Palmerston's fortifi- 
cations scheme, and his criticism of the action 
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ibsequeully described in the House of 
Conunons. He was unsuccessful at the ssom 

1874, and with that defeat his actira 
poetical career ceased; for the future h« 
deToted himself to the pleasures of sot^al 
His wife died suddenly at his seat, 
Newtovra Auner, near Clonmel, 21 Joiw 
He himself died at Bestwood Lodge, 
the seat of the Duke of St. Albans, on4 Jan. 
buried at Bestwood on 10 Jan. 
Their issue was two daughteis. The elder 
married Hemy Arthur Blake, now go- 
r-^eneral of the Bahamas ; the younger 
married, 8 Jan. 1874, the Duke of St. Albans. 
Bemal Osborne was for many yE»™ one rf 
the recognised wits of politica. His speechea 
at Westminster abounded in telling hits, and 
were eagerly welcomed by houses crowded 
with an audience impatient to hear him. On 
the hustinffs he was one of the most affectiT* 
speakers of his sge. Bionaphical and hi^ 
tortcal anecdotes he revelled in and freely 
used in his political addresses. His lailura 
to reach those positions which his talenu 
justified was due to his want of official in- 
dustry and to the absence of that sobrietv of 
ludgment which is dear to the average ^ig- 



difference was smoothed over for a time, but 
widened in 1866, and on his leamingthat Sir 
Arthur Buller, then sitting for Devouport, 
had been elected by the liberal party at 
Liskeard as their cuididate at the coming 
general election, he suddenly resigned his 
seat in pique only a week or two before the 
dissolution. In the spring of 1866 Bemal 
Osboms was engsgsd in a hotly contested 
election at Nottingham, when there was only 
a difference of 211 votes between the highest 
and the lowest of the four candidates, bat 
he came out at the top of the poll. Two 
yeaiB later hewas badly defeated mthesai — 
cxmstituency, but the independent party 
the borough defiiiyed his expenses by a luh- 
Bcription, and gave him a banquet in the 
Exchange Hall in December 1888. His pai^ 
liamentary career was one constant chuige 
of constituency, and Mr. Disraeli once brougut 
out a burst of laughter by stating in one < 
his speeches that Mr. Bemal Osborne had sat 
for so many places that he reallj^ forgot at 
the moment which of them bis friend repre- 
sented. His next experience was at Water- 
ford, which he contested against Sir Henry 
Barron in November 1809, out was rejected 
by sixteen votes. The sitting membra was 
unseated on petition, and by a majority of 
just half that number Bemal Osborne was 
Vsturned amid a aoene of popular fiu7 which 



iudgment 
lishman. 



Many of his most popular sayings 
red in the columns of the ' Times,' 



preserved in the columns of the ' Tim^' 
which chronicled bis career. Notices of hia 
life, based on Bagenal's life, appeared in 
' Temple Bar,' September 1884, and the 'Fort- 
nightly Review,' October 1884. 

[Bagenal'iiljfg of Bolph Bemal Osbom^BC.P, 
18R4; Times, 6 and II Jan. 1883 ; Qent. Hag. 
ISU, pt. ii. 310, S38.] W. P. C 

BERNABD. [See abo Butasd.] 



strangelytreatediabooksof reference.having 
in some cases been made into two persons a 
century apart, while in other coses he has 
confounded w ' ' 



who lived in the twelAli century. This con- 
fusion is due in part to the singular literary 
dishonesty of Thomas Dempster, and in part 
to the carelessness of succeeding writeia. 
None of the three persons whose hist^iriea 
hsTB been thus intermixed eon with certainly 
be aSraied to have belonged in any way ta 
Great Britain ; bnt the fact Utat ' Bemardna 
Sapiens,' under one date (vaiiotber,liascaB- 
monly been ranked among British wmtliiea, 
affords some justification tbr attempting in 
this place to correct the erroneons state- 
menta that have been made with regard to 

William of Malmesbut; {Goia. 2ttf. ed. 
Hardy, iL 662) quotes from a deecriptioD sf 
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PtXwtine bj a certain Bernard tlie Monk, 
irlto, he ujs, tnTelled in that country in 
870. There is no sTidtiQce that the writer 
thua referred to wu of British origin ; in 
bet, as will be shown, there are strong 
aroundaforbelievingthecoutrarj. Dempster, 
hoverer, whose patriotic ol^ect it was to 
■well (by fair means or foul) the catalogue 
of Soottiah worthies, boldly asserts that be 
was abbot of Holywood in DumfHeaehireL 
Thia is ohTiouslj a fabrication, as there is no 
real proof of the existence of any abbe; at 
Holjrwood before tha'Premonstratensian foun- 
dation there in the twelfth century. It should 
be obaarved that Dempster adopts Halmee- 
buiysdateof 870forBernaTd'ejoumey. He 
goaa on to aacribe to him a treatise in ten 
books, entitled 'De Locia Terra Sanctis.' 
Thia ' ingens volumen,' as I)Bmpst«r. calls it, 
is a figment of hia own. The real work 
quotea by Halmesbury is still extant, and is 
a brief tract of only a few pages. It was 
TOinted by Habillon from a manuscript at 
Kheinia, and two other manuscripts exiat, 
one at Lincoln Ck)llege, Oxford, and the other 
in the British Museum. Mabillon's text has 
been reprinted in Migne's ' Patrologta,' and 
that of the British Museum manuscript haa 
been edited by M. Francia^ue Michel. The 
volume of ' Early TraTels m Palestine,' pub- 
lished in Bobn's 'Antiquarian Library, in- 
cludes an Ena-lish trausUtion of thia 'Itine- 
my,' founded on a comparison of the two 
print«d texts. According to Mahillon's read- 
ing. Bemud diatinctl^ aaye that he was bom 
in fiance ; but as this passage is wanting in 
the London manuscript it may possibly be 
an intflrpolation. The author's French origin, 
however, is rendered probable by the state- 
ment, common to both texts, that on his re- 
turn from Paleatine he jproceaded to the 
monastery of Mont St. Michel in Brittany. 
From circumstances mentioned in the ' Itine- 
lary,' it is certain that he set out &om Rome 
between 863 and 867, so that the date given 
by Malmesbury is approximately correct. 
Tba copy used by Mabillon, however, con- 
tains neither date nor author's name; and 
the other manuBcripta, by an error of the 
•oribw or an interpolation, assign the com- 
mencement of the journey to the ^ear 970. 
The heading of the Oxford manuscript, more- 
over, designates the author as 'Beniardus 
Sapiens.' 

Fits, who had seen the Oxford manuscript, 
•ays that Bernard ' Sapiens,' an Englishman, 
wrote a work, ' De ipsa Urbe Hieruaalem et 
de multia adjacentibus Locia,' in one book, 
'the beginning of which is anno 970.' This 
statement was misunderstood by Dempster, 
who, after his 



derstood by Dempster, 
r, amplified it from hia 
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own imagination, saying that the work in 
quoetion was a history of Jerusalem from 
theyear 970 to the death of Godfrey (4.11. 
1100). Dempster's misinterpretation of the 
date quoted by Pits led him to the conclusion 
that Bernard 'Sapiens' (who thus becomes a 
different person from Bernard the Honk) 
belonged to the twelfth century ; and he 
goes on to say that Bernard was a native of 
Scotland, who was banished from his country 
during the war with England in the reign 
of Halcolm III (in the 'Menologium' ha 
makes him confessor to Queen Margaret 1), 
was present at the Council of Clermont m 
1096, and was sent by Pope Urban 11 to 
preach the cruaade in ScoUaiid, where he 
remuned until 1106. It is just possible 
that Dempster's account of this Bcottiah Ber- 
nard may be derived from some anthentio 
source, but it ia more likely that the whole 
is pure invention. Even on the former aa- 
sumption, however, Dempster is clearly 
wrong when he proceeds to identi^ thia 
Scottish preacher of the crusade wiUi the 
well-known Bernard dl Antioch. The latter 
was a native of Valence in Dauphiny, and ac- 
companied the crusading army m the capacity 
of coaplain to the papal legate, Adhemar, 
biahop of Puy. On his arrival in Syria he 
was made bishop of Arthesiom, and in 1100 
became the first Latin patriarch of Antioch. 
He died in 1136, at an advanced age. Thestory 



he had at first stated that Bernard waa 
promoted from the see of Arthesium to that 
of Edessa. Afterwards discovering his mis- 
take, he ingeniously endeavoured to conceal 
it by falsely asserting that Bernard fell ints 
disgrace with Bohemond, was deposed tram 
the patriarchate, and ended hia daya aa arch- 
bishop of Edessa. 

Besides the * HiaCory of Jerusalem,' Demp- 
ster attributes to B«^nard two worka, viz, 
■ Ad Sufiraganeos auoa ' (one book), and ' D» 
Bello Sacro'(seven books). The manuscript 
of the latter is stated by him, on the autho- 
rity of Jac. Spiegelius and Jo. Chelydonius, 
to be preserved in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. It ia not mentioned, however, in 
the Ahbi Higne's catalt^fue of manuscripts 
in that library relating to the history of tb.9 
crusades. 

Bishop Tanner added to thia mass of conf^i- 
aion by supposing that Dempster's two articles 
referred to the same person, whom he places 
in the twelfth century ; and hia account haa 
been followed in some later books of refer- 
ence. The'NouvelleBiographieUniverselle,' 
however, has a fairly correct article on the 
author of the^ ' Itineraty,' whom it deecribM 
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M ft FTencb monk (^the niDthceatuiy, Cn- 
lurtunatelf the same work sJm contuna ui 
•rticleonanimaEinBTy' Bernard of England, 
called the 'Wise, who is said to have viaited 
Falsstiiie in 970. 

[Dempstvr'l Hist. Ecd. Scot. ait& 171 and 
ISl ; Dempattr'i HBnolooiain Scoticnun, p. 17 
Acoolti Da BeU. cont. Serb. (DempWtrt prefiin 
■ndnolra),8 and 175; Pita, Da AnglJK Scrip- 
toribna, 827 : WhItcf CaacellsiinB, in Higne' 
I^lt^o^^)(til^ clT. i9S ; William of Tyn, ibid, cd 
A87 : Taniier'n I ibi. Brit. S7 ; L'Art de Tiriflsr 
W DatM, ed. Afien*, 670; MahUloD, AoU SS. 
Ord. 6«ned. it G2H ; MS. Cotton, Fautt. B. i. ISr 
CittaL Codd, M39. GoU. Line. Ozon. 46 (cod. id 
118). H. B. 

BERNARD (Jl. 109S), of Nevfinanibfi 
(de Novo-mercatu), ofl:«ii called in W»igli«>i 
•of Newmarch,' was the son of Qeoffrej, son 
cV ThurcTtel, lord of Neufinarckfi t^ the 
forest of Lions, and of Ada, dauffhter of 
Hichaid of Huglerille, &moua for liu faith- 
fulness to bis duke, WiUiain^ in the war ot 
Arques, and a grandson of Richard the Good 
by nie daughter Papi£ Bernard came oret 
to England with the Conqueror, and hie 
name sppeaTa as a witneii to two charters 
granted bj William to his abbey of Bi 
Re married the daughter of Osbem, ac 
Richard Fitz Scrob, the Norman Itffd who 
bnilt hii CB^le in HerefordBhire before the 
Conquest. This marriage led him t« settle in 
Herefordshire. DuTinf[ the s^neral rebellitm 
ofthe Norman lords agamstWilliagiRufits in 
1088 he joined with Roger of Lacy, and Ralph 
of Hortemer, with the men of Earl Roger 
of ShrewabuiT, and the confederate lords at 
the h«ad of the forces of HerefordshiK and 
8hropaliire,andwithalarge number of Welsh 
clliea harried Worcestershire and threatened 
to buin the city of Worcester, to plunder the 
minster and take the king's castle. En- 
couraged, however, by the exhortations of 
their bishop, Wulfstan, the men of Worcester 
attacked and routed the rebel army. Later 
in the lei^ Bernard invaded and settled in 
Brscheiniog, building bis castle on the hill 
of Abeihonwy on the site where now stand 
the mins of Brecknock Castle. In 109S 
Rhya an Tewdwr, king of Bebeubartb, who 
attacked the intruders, was slain, and Bernard 
conquered and occupied the three ' cantreva ' 
of Biecheinioff . He married, probably as bis 
•Gcond wife, Nest, the daughter of another 
Nest, dsuKhter of Oru^dd ap Llewelyn and 
his EWlish wife Ealdgyth ,t bough it is possible 
that the elder Nest wss the wife of Osbeni, 
Mid that her daughter was the only wife of 
Bernard. TheEnglishcalledher Aiineis,aDd 
benee her name sometimes appears as Aines. 
In tbe reign of Hcn^ I Bernard founded and 



Brecknock, without the n 

grsnting to it lands and tithes ic 

shire, Staffordshire, and Som»set, as well 
as in Wales. He made his new fbundatioD 



^lim 



if «li 

and Lelatid saw a stone in the chsptai^ouss 
of that abbey purporting to mark his tomb. 
The monks of firecknou, however, claimMl 
to have the body of their founder. In spit« 
of the pious beuefiution made by Nest to bar 
husbuid's priory, her wickedness caused her 
son Mshef the loss of his father's Mtates. 
Hahel caught her lover coming frran her, and 
beat and mutilated him. In rerenge Nest 
went to King Henry and swore thatlier soa 
wss not the son of her husband Bernard. 
The king, we are told, allowed himself to ba 



swayed by his wishes rather than his ji 
ment. He made Nest's daughter, Sibvl 
whom she declared to be her husband's child 



is jndff- 
r, Sibyl, 
" hild, 



the heiress of all her father's wealthy and 
gave her in marriage to Uiles Fits Walter, 
constable of Qlouceeter, afterwards mad* 
earl of Hereford by the Empran Matilda. 

[Oiraldns Cambreosii, Itin. KambriM, i. IS; 
Oi^aric, 60S 1 Klorence, 1088; Angto-Saz. CbroB. 
1088; Bmt y Tywyngioa, loei ; Chron. da 
BbUo, 84, Sfi i Uonastiron, i. S4e, iil. 204, 24«: 
Freeman's Norman Conquest, iii. 132, v. ttM^ 
and Villiam Stifas, L S4, il. B»-S1.] W. H. 

BERNARD (d. 1833F\ bishop of Sodor, 
u chancellor of Scotland during the gTMt^ 
part of the reign of Robert Bruce. Acccffd- 
■1^ to Crawfurd, this Bernard is identical 
'ith the Bernard de Linton, parson of Hor- 
dington, near Berwick, who swore fealty ta 
Edward I in 1 206 (liutrum. PubUca, Bann»- 
tyne Club, 163). If this be so, the local snr- 
ne seems to point to Linton in Razburgli 
the place of his birth or origin. Oiaw- 
furd also states that he was a{^intAd chan- 
cellor of Scotland in 1807 ; but, in any case, 
he held this office the next year, as his nams 
is found in this capacity on a document 
dated 81 Oct. 1908, witnessing the oath of 
fealty taken by the Earl of Ross to Robert 
Bruce. Before many years he was appointed 
abbot of Arbroath — probably in 1311, but ha 
may have be^ performing the duties of this 
office for scone time previously, as his pre- 
decessor, John of Angus, had u 1300 Imw 
deprived of his preferment for some miscon- 
duct, the details of which we are not told. 
A certain provision wan made for the ds- 
gradedabbot out of the monastic entates; but 
he seems not to have been content witb tbis^ 
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■ud to bave been conBtflntiy alienating the 
Mtatea of the abbej aa though he were still 
ftbbot. About the aeme time he appeu* U 
have been a prisoner in the han^ of tbt 
En^iab, and lett«i> are still extant vritti^ 
bj Bernard diaclaiming all John'a acta, and 
UTanging to pay ranaom tor him aa a aimplc 
laonlc. and not at an abbot'a value (_LAti 
Abtrbr. i. 279, 287, 288). Under the new 
abbot's rule, Arbroath soon became a fkvourita 

{lace for the holding- of councila. It i 
ere, and probablj by Bernard's own ha 
that the whole Scotch nation drew up 
fomous lett«r to John XXII, claiming ita 
right to choose its own king, and declaring 
that eren if he failed them — the Kobert who 
«as at once their Joshua and MaccabBUS — 
j«t they would elect another king of their 
own race rather than be subject to stTangers. 
Meanwhile Beniard had been bosj r^ulatini 
llie financial and other matters conuect«d 
-with the monastic estates ; arreais were 
claimed from feudatories whose duties were 
clearly prescribed, money was borrowed, fresh 
buildings e^ect(^d where neceasarj, and their 
ttccupants bound to keep them in repair ; for 
kll the business ansngementa of the brother- 
hood seem to have gone to ruin in the years 
of disorder. Above all tliere appears to nave 
been a great lack of ready money; but in 
raiung it Bernard was careful to make pre- 
cise though equitable terms with those in 
whose favour be wanted conceeeions (Lib. 
Aba^. i. SOU). Besides the affairs of the 
kingdom and of bis own monastery be was 
occupied with thosti of the church at laige. 
In 1826 be was summoned hj the abbot of 
Ihinfermline to be present at the next general 
lueetinK of tiie Benedictine order for uie pro- 
vince of Scotland. At some time, probably 



^-ested by Mr. Gkirdon, 
toliave been sent on a mission to Norway, 
for letters are extant in which Robert Bruce 
grants special protection to Arbrosth Abbey 
during its abbot's absence. In 1324 Bernard 
was elected bishop of Sodor. In 1328 Wil- 
liam deLamberton granted blm a seven years* 
pension, secured on thechurchof Abemethy, 
in recompense for his seventeen yean' ahha^ 
and his labour and expenses in repairing the 
tnonasterv. The same year there appears 
among tne it«ms of liobert de Peebles, 
chamberlain of Scotland, a sum of 100/., the 
king's gift towards the expenses of Bernard's 
election. The date of his death appears to 
be 1833 (Lb Kbvs, FatH Eeela. AngUe., 
•d. Hardy, iti. 824). Besides the practical 
business of bia life, Bernard was not without 
some pretensions to literature. He wrote a 
poem in Latin hexameters celebrating the 
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victory of Bannockbom, and is appealed to 
by Bower in the * Scotichronicon ' as bis 
authority for t'he story of the mass performed 
before that battle, and Kobert Bruce's speecli 
to bis men before the engagement. The 

Seueral tone of Bruce's speech as reported 
y Bernard is not dissimilar to the warlike 
lyric of Bums on the subject, which wa 
doubtless owe indirectlyto Bernard ihrougb 
Bower. In connection with Bernard's visit 
to Norway it is perhaps worth mentioning 
that aBemardCancellariuawaainI281 sent 
by Alexander lU to the same country for 
the purpose of negotiating the marriage of 
the King's daughter, Margaret, with Eric 
But though it seems not to he an unexampled 
thing for an ecclesiastic to hold tlie chancel- 
lorship twice, there appears to be no autho- 
rity for identifying two Bemarda sqwrated 
by so many years (see Acta Pari, Scot. 179, 
and cf. Bba.tbo>i's Political Index, ii. 58, for 
Bichard de Innerkeithing, chancellor ^ 
Scotland in 1231 and 1266). 

[Crawfnrd's Lives of OfBeers of Sootlish 
Crown, 17; Liliw de Abtrtirothoc, vols. i. and ii,; 
Qoidon's History of Church of Soottsnd.iii.filS, 
iiC; SpotiBwoode (BHDiiBtjrne Club), i. lOt; 
Acta Svl. Scot, i. 118, 122, Ac; Bowsr and 
Foidun's Scotichronicon, ii. 348, SiS, 270; 



BERNARD, CHARLES (1660-1711), 

surgeon, was elected surgeon to St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hoopital 26 Aug. 1660, upon tbe 
rial command of the king (^S. Jo»rntU 
Barthotomevfi Horpital). Be attained 
the chief surgical practice in London of hie 
time, and became sergeant-snrgeon to Queen 
Anne in the first vear of her reign. He was 
&mous for his skill in operating, and his de- 
aire never to operate unnecessarily. When 
other surgeons maintained that H<»dIy,tutor 
of Catharine Hall, must lose hie leg, Bernard 
undertook to save it and succeeded ; so that 
delighted students of the Bangorian contro- 
versy owe whatever pleasure they feel in 
threading its mazes to the skill of Bernard, 
who preserved Eoadly's leg in sufficiently 
canonical entirety to permit of his ordination 
the following year (Hoadlt, Worki, i. p. vui). 
Bernard haaleft no professional works behind 
him, but a contemporary essay (7^ FrMtnt 
Btatt of Chyrvrgery, London, 17C8) shows 
that be hod, in advance of his time, formed 
from observation a true opinion as to the 
frequenn of a fatal recurrrace after the re- 
moval of'^malignant growths. He was master 
of the Barber Surgeons' Company in 170^ 
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kodaflne ponnitof himharigB in their luU. 
The aheria of LotidoD h&Ting neglected to 
deliver the bodies of criminalB for diBaectiou, 
Benum), while muter, proceeded ag&uut turn 
ftnd obtained big dismissal (manuscript copj 
of record at Barben' Hall). Eia library, 
■which he collected with regwd to the boautj 
«• well BB the intrinsic merit of the books, 
was sold after bis death {BibliotAeea Btr- 
nardiana). Swift, who was one of bis friends, 
expresses in the ' Journal to Stella ' a wish to 
go and look at, the library before it was sold, 
and afterwards tells how be attended the 
Bale and bought nothing. Bernard, perhaps 
owing to the djiti^ regrets of his ooUeagus, 
Dr. Panels Bernard [q. v.], made notes on the 
blank leaves as Co the author or edition of his 
books, and, unlike the phyaician, paid great 
atteation to their condition and binding. 
Books were his relaxation and delight, and 
no surgeon in England before his tmie bad 
been so learned as he. He had a great prac- 
tice, and was respected in his profession. 
Bernard was a tory and bigh churchman. 
His daughter married Dr. William Wagstafie, 
afMrwanls pbyucian t« St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital 

[IVahcs ta WigsCaffe's Works.] H. U. 

BERNARD, DANIEL. [Sea andet 

BBB5AXII, JOHN.J 

BERNARD, EDWARD (1688-1696), 
critic and astronomer, was bom at Perry St. 
Paul, near Towcester, in Nortbamptonshire, 
S Hay 1638. His father, Joseph Bernard, 
who was probably curate of the parish (Wood, 
AOems (Bliss), iv. 703), died when he was 
KBTcely lix yean old. Placed under the 
eare of an uncle living in London, be entered 
]<erchant Taylors' ^ool in ISiS, and left 
it, on his election to a scholarship at St. 
John's College, Oxford, in June 1665, a pro- 
ficient in G-reek and Latin, and not altoa^etber 
ignorant of Hebrew. The studious gobriety 
<tf his habits, combined with the wise tutorial 
guidance of Thomas Wyatt, held him aloof 
from the civil and religious dissensions then 
rife at Oxford, and in a few years be ac- 
cumulated a large stock of vaned learning. 
Besides history, philosophy, and philology, 
he studied the Hebrew, Arabic, Syrisc, and 
Coptic languages, and applied hiineelf to ma- 
thematics under the celebrated Dr. Wallis, 
attracted (for his scientific tastes had at all 
times an arciueological character) by the 
numerous Arabic treatises on the subject 
contuned in the Bodleian and other libraries. 
In 1668 he became, in due course, a fellow 
of his college; in I667hewas chosen proctor 
of thia umrersity. H« took d^preee of B.A. 
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and M.A. respectively, IS Feb. 1659 aod 
16 April 1662 ; graduated B.D. 9 June 1668^ 
and D.D. SO Oct. 1684, 

In December 1668 he went to Leyden for 

the purpose of inspecting the oriental mann- 
Ecripts bequeatheil to that tiniraiaity br 
Joseph Scdiger and Levin Warner, as well 
as the Arabic version of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh books of the Conies of A^llonius, 
brought by James Gholius from the East and 
preserved by his heirs. These (of which tk» 
Greek was no longer extant) be obtained 
pwmission to copy, and proposed to publish 
with a Latin translation ; cut the design 
received little countenance, and was left to 
Halley to execute in 1710. Two complela 
Arabic copies of the Brat seven boohs of tha 
same work, one with the notes of Eutocius, 
were afterwardsfound by Bernard at Oxford; 
an edition in co^unction with Dr. Barrow, 
talked of in 1671-2, came, however, to 
nothing (see (^rraptmdenee of Sdmtifio 
Mett, i. 196, iL 217). 

His visit to Leyden brought him into 
contact and correspondence with learned men 
abroad ; and his temper being as obliging aa 
his erudition was extensive, bis aid was on 
all sides asked and obtained by those en- 
gaged in bringing to light the literary relics 
of antiquity. On his return to Oxford in 
1669, Wren, having been appointed surveyor- 
general of the roval works, nominated him 
nia deputy in the ^vilian chur of astronomy, 
and be was sworn in as his successor, 9 April 



other employments, involved the abandon* 
ment of a promising ecclesiastical career. 
Br. Peter Hews, president of St. John's 
College, had, in 1672, presented him to tb« 
valuable living of Cheam in Surrey, and in 
the February following, on his elevation to 
the see of Bath and Wells, named him on* 
of his chaplains, with a claim to preferment 
in the diocese. Bernard, however, whoae 
tastes were strictly academic, resigned both 
the living and the chaplaiucy in order to 
secure the Saviliaa professorship. He was 
in the same year (1678) elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

A movement was about this time originated 
by him at Oxford for reciting ancient ma- 
' — '^ — He ransacked librarie% 



collected manuscripts and editions, and di- 
gested the available works into a scheme 
published by Dr. Smith in 1704 as an ap- 
pendix to his ' Vita Bemardi,' with tto 
title 'Veterum Mathematicomm Omcorumf 
Latinorum, et Arabum Synopsis.' The coo> 
tents of fourteen volumes were to be em- 
braced in it, and a list to be added of som* 
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printing of a few Bpedmen shuets of Euclid 
part of this cdrnprebensire plan was realiw 

On the recommeudatian of the Earl of 
Arlington, Charles 11 appointed Bernard, in 
1670, tutor to hifl aona the Dukes of Oralton 
•nd Northumberland, than living in Paris 
with their mother, the Duchesa of Cleveland. 
.The p08t proved an unconsanial one. His 
retiring disposition and erudite pumiila ren- 
dered him an object of ridicule in gaj society, 
and he resumed hie antiquarian studies at 
Oxford, after about a year's absence, saddened 
bv his novel experiences, thou eh consoled bv 
the acquisition of many rare Dooks, as weU 
aa of the friendship of auch men aa Mabillon, 
Dacier, and BouilUud. 



undertook an edition of Josephus, to be issued 
at the expense of the universit; ; but diver- 
gences of opinion as to the mode of editing 
occasioned its suspension. Besumed a few 

Crs later at the instance of three Oxford 
ksellera, the design was again interrupted 
owing to the insufficiency ot their means to 
cover therequired outlay. Hence the couplet 
in Clement Barksdale'a [q. v.] d<^gere1 verses 
on ' Authors and Books ' (Oxford, 1684) : 



Wearied with controversy, he got no fur- 
ther than the first four books and part of the 
fifth book of the Jewish Antiquities, with 
the first and part of the second of the De- 
■truction of Jerusatem, which were printwl 
at the Sheldonian Theatre in 16S6-7, and 
published in folio in 1700. His erudite notes 
ware incorairated, with ample acknowledg- 
ment of their value, in Havercamp's com- 
plat« edition of Joeephua (Leyden, 1726). 

During the sale of Nicholas Eeinsius's 
library at Leyden in 1083 Bernard competed 
successfully for some of its choicest rarities, 



a professorship of oriental murages in the 
university of Leyden. The duties of his poet 
at Osfbrd had now become positively dis- 
tasteful tA him throuf^ the increasing pre- 
dominance of the critical and linguistic 
bcultiea, and he would gladly have resigned 
in bvonr of Halley or flamstead had any 
Othersuitable proviaion been available. This, 
however, was not found until 1691, when, 
on his presentation to the rich living of 
Brightwell in Berkshire, he vacated the 8a- 
Tilian chair after an occupani^ of eighteen 
years, and was succeeded dj David Gregory 
«f Edinburgh. 



19 Bernard 

Bernard retuned bis residence at Oxford, 
from which his new rectory was not abova 
nine miles distant. He married, 6 Aug. 
1 693, Eleanor Howell, a young and beautif^ 
lady descended from a once princely family 
in Cardiganshire, with whom he lived happily 
during the remainder of his life. In 1693 
and subsequent years (see Phil. Trant. xviii. 
160) he was engaged in supervising the ore* 
paration of a catalogue of the manuscripts 
in the United Kingdom, and himself drew 
up a comprehensive index to its contents. It 
was published at Oxford in 1 697 in two folia 
volumes entitled 'Catalivi librorum manu- 
acriptorum Anfflin et Hibemite in nniun 
collecti cum Indice alphabetico,' and is still 
consulted. 

Although sufieringfromBpainful infirmity, 
Bernard attended, in September 1696, t£e 
sale of the Ooliaii manuscripts, purchasing 
many on behalf of Dr. Narciasua Uarsh, 
archbishop of Dublin. On this, his third visit 
to Leyden, ha was accompanied by his wife. 
On his return to Oxford in the end of Novem- 
ber he fell into a consumption, and closed a 
blameless life of fifty-eight years, IS Jan. 
1697. He was interred with much state in 
the chapel of his college, where a monument 
was erected to his memory bearing the in- 
scription, dictated by himself, ' Habemus cor 
Bemardl.' Wood wrote of him (AtA. Oxoit. 
iv. 702) : ' He is a person admirably well 
read in all kinds of ancient learning, in as- 
tronomy and mathematics, a curiotis critic, an 
excellent Qrecian, Latinist, chronologer, and 
orientalian.' AndHuet,biBhopof Avranches. 
declsred in 171 8that ' few of his time equallea 
him in learning, almost none in modesty' 
(Camtnentariiu de rebiu ad eum pertiTten- 
tiina, p. 815). 

Amongst his writing are; 1. 'De meiH 
suris et ponderibus antiquis libri tree ' (Ox- 
ford, 108^), an enlarged and amended version 
of a letter prefixed to Dr. Pocock's ' Com- 
mentary on Uosea' (1085). 2. 'Epistolaad 
Jac. Oronovium de Fragmento Stephani 
Byz^ntini de Dodone ' (Lngd. Batsv. leSl, 
4to). 3. 'Private DerotaoiM* (Oxford, 1689). 
4 ' Orbis emditi Uteratma i charactere 
Samaritico deducta,' exhibiting the alpha- 
bets of divers ancient peoples, [tinted on 
one broad sheet in 1669. 5. ' Etymologicon 
Britannicum,' appended to Hickes's ' In- 
Btitutiones Qrammatic» ' (Oxford, 1669). 
6. 'Chronologin Samaritann Synopsis,'pub- 
lished hir Ludolphus in ' Acta Eruditorum 
Lipsiensia,' April 1691. 7. 'Vetomm tes- 
timonia de Versione lxxii Interpretum,' 
printed with Dr. Aldrich's edition of ' Ariateie 
Hiatoria' (Oxford, 1692V 8. ' Insoriptionea 
Or»c» FalmyreuMTum, a truulitiiia and 
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cflmmentuT on die inscriptions copied at 
Falmym in 1691 b; Williun H&li&i (aee 
i'ML Traiu. xix. 83). 9. ' The Longitudes, 
Latitudes, Biffht Ascensions, and Declina- 
tions of the cSefest .&xt Stan, accordinf to 
the bert. Obaerrers,' FhiL Trans, xiv. £67. 
10. ' The Obwrrations of the Ancients con- 
cerning the Obliquity of the Zodiac,' ib. 
p. 721. 11. ' Obseirations of the Solar 
Eclipse 9 JnlT 1664 at Oxford,' ib. p. 741 
Hiis lols recorded astronomical observadon). 
Besides these he left a number of works m 
manuscript, including a voluminous ' Chro- 
nicon omnis nvi' (Iot details see Sxitb'r 
Vita Bemardi, p. 68, and Biog. Brit, i. 767). 
These, with the choicest of his books, man; 
annotated b; Scaliger, Heinsius, £c., ware 
purchased for the Bodleian &om his widow 
Kir 94(U. (see Humphrey 'Wauley's account 
of the transaction in AVi. Ox<m. n. 707). 
The rest of his library was sold by auction. 
(Vita elarinimi et doctisrimi Tiri Edwardi 
B^ardi, acriptore Ttoma Smitho, LondoD, 1701 
(appended to Hiabop Haatingdon's Epistles) ; 
Atli. OioD. (ed. Blin), it. 701 ; Biog. Brit. ; Watt's 
Bibl.Brit.; GniaralDictianarj.iii.SlTi Bigaud's 
Coiraspondeoce of Scientific Man, panim.J 



FRANCIS (1627-1698), 
physician, was incorporated M.D. at Cam- 
DTid^ in 1678, having' TeceiTsd his degree 
earber in the same year from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He became a feUow of the 
College of Physicians in 1687, having been 
nominated by James IPs charter, and ne had 
been elected an honorary fellow seven yeara 
earlier (MUNX, Coll. of Pky: i. 449). He was 
elected aasiatant-physician to St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital 20 Nov. 1678 {MS. Journal 
St. BttrtMtomev^i Sotpitat), was appointed 
physician-i&Kirdinsry to James II, and died 
9 Feb. 1698 (monumeDt in St Botolph, Al- 
dengat«). His house was in Little Britain, 
near St. Bartholomew's UospitAl, and it con- 
tained a great library. Besides the learned 
languages. Dr. Bemsra knew French, Spanish, 
and ItiJian, and it was said that he had read 
through all the TolumeK of his vast collection. 



for use, aod he had no care for gilt backs 
and wide margins. The medical part of his 
library was reputed to be the laiveet collec- 
' n of lx»ks on physic ever made i " 



land. Though of delicate constitution, he 
never allowed ill-health to proTent his studies, 
and continued them to the end of his life. 
In his last illness he expreaaed regret that he 
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Lad not made notes in some of his books t» 
indicate the grounds on which' he valued 
them, or the particutar and little-known 
passages some of them contained. His wife 
put up a monument to his memory in thnr 
parish church of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 
Among the Sloane MSS. is one of his case- 
books. It is made out of an old vellum 
manuscript, and in addition to not«a of viaita 
to patients contains several Qreek and I^tin 
mottoea. It shows that Sir Bobwt WalpoU's 
father was one of his patients. 

As Dr. Francis Bernard and Sergeant 
Charles Bernard [q.v.] were for t«D years omi- 
temporsries on the staff of St. Bartholomew's, 
and as they had the same tastes and the 
same political connections, it is not impto- 
bable that they were akin, but no record of 
the relationship has been discovered. 

[CBtalogQs of the Libnuy of the late leamsd 
Di. Francis Bernard, London, 1898.] H. M. 

BBKNARD, Sir FRANCIS (1711 P- 
1779), governor of Maaaachusette Bay, be- 
longed to the younger branch ol a family 
who traced their descent to Oodfiey Bemaid 
of Wanaford, Yorkshire, in the reign of 
Henry HI. He was the eldest sou of Francis 
Bernard, rector of Brightwell, Ozfordshirr, 
by Margaret, daughter and coheiress of Ri^ 
ard Winlowe, of Notley and Lewknor, Oxford- 
shire (pedigree in Lipscomb's BiK/dngAan- 
thire, i. 622). After attending Westminster 
School, where, in 1726, he was elected in 
the colWe, he. In 1739, became a student ot 
Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1736 gradu- 
ated U.A. He was called to the bar at ths 
Middle Temple, of which be siterwarde b«- 
came a bencher. For some time he practised 
on the midland circuit, and he was elected 
steward of the city of Lincoln, as weU aa re- 
corder of Boston. In 1741 he married Amelia, 
daughter of Stephen Oflley, of Norton HalL 
Derbyshire. In 1762 he edited the 'Latin Od«' 
ofAnthonyAl8op[q.T.] Atthebarheacquited 
sufficient eminence to secure his appointment 
in 1758 as governor of the province of New 
Jersey, North America, whence, after two 
years successful rule, he was trans^red, in 
1760, to Massachusetts Bay, For some tim« 
he enjo^ the confidence and goodwill of all 
classes in the province, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the assembly, besides votmg to him 
at their first session a grant of Mount Deaei^ 
Island, presented to him on mora than ona 
occasion addresses expressive of acknowledg- 
ment and goodwill. It was impossible, how- 
ever, that the policy he was required tocany 
out could be accepted with satisfaction ^st 
the colonists ; and not only did it have lua 
complete approval, but he succeeded ingiriag 
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to its haraher feftturet uniLecsBMiy promi- 
■Mnoe. Indeed, the line of action purtued by 
the home ptvemment wma, to sonie extent, 
tracoftble to hia unfavourable repreeentationa 
of the original deaigns and motivea of the 
voloniatB, and hia &tal defleisncy in political 
tact and inaight undoubtedly aauated to ha»- 
ten the war. In addition to this ha maui- 
feated an onhappv facility for wounding the 
amoitr-fropn of ma colontats. On tho repeal 
of the Stamp Act be delivered a apeech fitted 
completely to counteract the loyal aentimonts 
awaltened by tbn concesaion. He also gave 
apecial offence by refusing to confirm theno- 
minstion of several members to the counciL 
In Febniarj 1768 the assembly, not withstand- 

■ letter to the assem bli ee of the other pro vincea, 
inviting cooperation againat the new duties 
imposeo on imports into the colonies, whsro- 
upon, aft«r th^ had declined to rescind their 
resolution, thev were dissolved in the follow- 
ing July. On bis representations troops were 
then despatched to Boston, an act which 
greatly excited the population, and gave an 
enormous impetus to disafibctian. The new 
assembly requested the removal of the king's 
■hips and troops, and, this being refused, de- 
elined to transact any bnaineu. The conduct 
of Bernard had, as it undoubtedly deeerved, 
•0 far OS firmness and administrative ability 
were concerned, meanwhile secured the hi)^n 
approval of the home government, and in 
April 1769 he was created a baronet as of 
Nettleham in the county of lancoln. Not- 
withstanding this it was deemed advisable to 
recall him, on the plea of consulting with bint 
personally on the circumstant^s of the pro- 
vince. He continued nominallygovemorfor 
two years longer, but he never returned to 
America. For some time after hia arrival in 
England he resided at Netber Winchendon, 
which he inherited in 1771 &om his cousin- 
germon Jane, widow of William Beresford; 
But ^terwards he took up his residence at 



Aylesbury. In 177S he received the degree 
orD.C.L. from the university of Oxford. "" 
died at Aylesbury 16 June 1770, at the 
of sixty-seven, and wss interred in .__ 
chanoel of the church. Hia portrait, painted 
by Copley, of Boston, is in the hall of 
Ghriat Church. He left six sons and four 
daugbtora. 

Bemord's ' Case before the Privy Council ' 
was published in 1770; 'Letters to the 
Ministry,' 1768; 'Letters to the Earl of 
Hillaboreugh,' 1769; and ' Select Letters on 
the Trade and Government of America, and 
the Principles of Law and Polity applied to 
the Amancau Coloniee,' 2nd edititm, 1774. 
'Wliile resident in America he took a special 



interest in Harvard University, and, when the 

library wss destroyed by fire, exerted himself 

' 1 the raising of funds on its behalf. He was 

good classical scholar, and edited in 1758 

Antonii Alsopi j£dis Ghriati olim Alumni 
Odarom libri duo,' Governor Bernard's 

Letter Books were bought by Dr, Jared 
Sparks in 1 848 for six hnndred dollars I Matt. 
Hut. Sec. Proeeedingi, 1835-65, p. 384), and 
>■- his will were bequeathed to the bbrarr 
Harvard College (Proowduv*. 1867-^, 
p. 297). 

[Soota Mug. xli. >41 ; Nichols's IdtararyAnaO' 
dotes, ii. 33A~7; Lipscomb's History of Boelniig- 
homsbin, i. £16-2! ; Allen's Amencan Keg. 
I>iet. pp. S7-8; ths various Historisa of tM 
period.] T. F. H. 

BBBNAKD, HERMAN HEDWia 
(1786-]8i>7), Hebraist, for monyyears He- 
brew teacher in the university of Cambridge, 
died on 15 Nov. 1867, a^ 72. He was the 
author of; 1. 'The main principlea of tha 
Creed and Ethics of the Jews wchibited in 
selections from the Yad Hachaiakah rf 
Haimonides, with a literal English transla- 
tion, copious illustrations from the Talmud, 
Ac, and a collection of the abbreviation* 
commonly used in Kabbinicol writings,' Cam- 
bridge, 1882, 8vo. 2. 'The Guide of the 
Helmw Student, containing an Epitome of 
8acredHistorv,'London,1839,8vo. 3.'Cam^ 
bridge Free Thoughts and Letters on Biblio 
latry,' translated from ths German of Leasing, 
Cambridge, 1862, 6vo, edilod by J. Bernard. 
4. ' The Book of Job, as expounded to his 
Cambridge pupils, edited, with a translation 
and additional notes, by F. Chance,' London, 
1864, 1884, 8vo. 

[GsDt. M*g cii. (ii.^ 62, rm. 113 : Ifotss and 
Qocrie*, Srd ssr., v. 205; Cat. of Printed Books 
in Brit. Has.] T. C. 



Cambridge, proceeded B.A. in 1643-1, be- 
came Trotter's priest in that college about 
1644, and a fellow shortly ofterwarda, pn>> 
bably in 1546. He commenced M.A. in 
1547, and woa bursar of his oollege for the 
years 1660-1 and 1551-2. At the be^uning 
of Queen Mary s reign he either resigned or 
was deprived of his fellowship, During the 
troubles of the proteslonts he composed 
' Oratio pis, raligioss, et solalii plena, do 
vera animi tranquillitate.' This was found 
in the author's study, after his premsture 
death, and published at London, 1668, 4to, 
with a dedication to Peter Osbom, lord- 
tressurer'a remembrancer of the exchequer, 
by his brother TMOMis Bbskasd, M.A, A 
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tmulation into Enffltah hj Antliony M&rten, 
iraDL, uwer of the queen's chunber, woe pab- 
CBhed under the title of ' The Tranquillitie 
of the mind : an excellent Oration direcUni^ 
ereiy man and woman to the true tranquil- 
litT and quietneca of the minde,' London, 
1670, 8to. BemErd'a brother and editor, 
Thokab, waa bom at Cutle Morton, Wor- 
Qetterahire; elected from Eton to Kin^a 
College, Cambridge, 16S4; proceeded B.A. 
1629-80 1 M.A, 1683, and BJ). (at Oitorf) 
2S March 1506-7 ; k>camn canon of Chriat- 
ehurch, Oxford, * Not. 1546, and vicar of 
Pirton, Oifordahire; waa chaplain of arch- 
bishop Cranmer in 1547 ; was deprived of 
Itit preferments by Queen Mai? ' for beinf; a 
proteatant and married man i was restored 
ti^ Elizabeth, and, dying 80 Nov, 1582, waa 
buried at I^rtoo. Thomaa's son, Daitibl 
Bbbkabd, graduated B.A. at Chriatchurch, 
Oxford, 25 June 1566, and D.D. June, 1686; 
became canon of Christchurch in 1577 ; was 
chaplain to Sir Thomas Bromli-j ; vice- 
ehaacellor of Oxford, 1686; died Sept. 1688, 
■nd wai buried in Christchurch Cathedral. 
He waa the autlior of a Latin eermon ' de 
obedientia erga principes et prtefectoa,' pub- 
lished 1587. 

[MS. Addic. SSSB, f. *9b; Amei'i Typogr. 
Antiq. ad. Harbart. 899, 87fl : Le Nstb's Fasti 
(Hardy), ii. blB. a2S-(l ; Wood's Faiti Ozon. ed. 
BliM, i. 171, 172. 282, 236; Coopar'* Atbann 
Cantab, i. 3S0, 4fi9 ; Tannar'i Bibl. Brit.1 

T.C. 

BERHABD, JOHN (175«-1838), acbir 
«id writer, was of Iriah descent, was bom 
in Portamouth, and educated at Chicheater. 
Hia father was a lieutenant in the navy. 
He showed in early life a strong taate for 
the atage, which his &ther Bttempt«d to 
check by placinfc him in a aolicitor^ offic«. 
On 5 May 1778 he ran away trum home, 
and joined a travelling company, making 
Ilis flrat professional appearance as Jaffier at 
Chew Magna, in a tb^tre improvised out of 
• malt-houae. After an experience common 
in those days with the travelling actor, he 
returned home, and ultimately secured hia 
mother's consent to adopting the stage as a 
pofession. The following J^*' *>vt bin; 
Mtabliahed as ' light comedian ' on the Noi^ 
wich drcuit, and married to Mra. Cooper, a 
member of the company. After acting in 
various country theatres, he and Mrs. Ber- 
nard became in the winter of I777-S mem- 
hta of the Bath company, then held the 
Ksxt distinction to obtaining a London en- 
gigement. In 1780-4 Bernard waa in Irfr- 
laad; h« retnrned in the winter of 1784 to 
Bath, where he speedily became a social 
fcvourite. In tlie sumnMi of 1786 be com- 
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menced at Swansea a seriee of experiments 

in management which led ultimately to 
&ilure, and to his quitting England for 
*---■-- On 16 Oct. 1787 Bernard made 



m Archer in the 'Beaux' Strat«- 
gem' to the Mra. Sullen of hia wife. Hia 
engagement was to second Iiee Lewis in 
ligot comedy. As in Bath, Bernard's chief 
auccesa appeara to have been social. He was 
appointed secretary of the Bee&teak Club, an 
honour of which he was specially proud, and 
appears to have gone in for a life of extreme 
conviviality. His London engagement ended 
in 1791, and he returned to the country 
theatres. The following year his wife, who 
was six yean older than himself, died, leav- 
ing him open to espouse four years aubae- 
quently at Guernsey a young actress named 
Fisher. The season of 1793-4 saw him again 
at Covent Qarden, which house he definitely 
quitted at the close of 179e'6. To this 
theatre he contributod a comic operetta called 
'The Poor Sailor, or LiUle Bob and Little 
Ben,' which waa acted for one nij^t only, his 
benefit, 39 May 1796, and never printed. 
One or two dramatic tnflea alao from Ms pen 
were produced at country theatres. Unaoo- 
cessfuJ speculations in Brighton and Ply- ! 

mouth were followed by his embarking on | 

4 Jan. 1797 to fill an engagement in Americ*. 
At this point the two volumes of hia ' Itetro 
spections,' edited by bis son, W. Baile 
Bernard, who subsequently changed his name 
to Bay te Bernard, terminate [q.v.J Hisfiiwt 

Spearance in the United States was madeat 
i Oreenwicb Street Theatre, New York, as 
Goldfinch in the ' Road to Ruin.' The 
following ' winter he went to Fhiladelpbia, 
appearing as Young Wilding in the ' Liar^ 
and Ruttekin in ' Robin Hood.' In Phila- 
delphia hcTemained till 1603, in which year 
he went to Boston. In 1806 he was asso- 
ciated with Powers in the management of ' 
Ihe Federal Street Theatre, Boaton, and 
visited England in search of recruita. "While 
in England he married hia third wife, Miss 
"Wright. He remained at the Federal Street 
house until 1810. During the following 
years he travelled in the United States ua 
Canada, and returned in 1817 to Boston. 
His farewell of the stage took place in 
Boston, 19 April 1819, m the 'Soldier's 
Daughter.' He is spoken of with praise in 
such charactors as Doricooit and Lovwold 
In the ' Miser,' Ac, but can never have Sasn 
more than a second-class actor. According 
to an English critic, ' be had a light neatnes* 
in hia figure, countenance, and manner.' A 
selection from his voluminooa retrospeetioiis 
mpeared two yean aft«r his deatk, wUeh 
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took place in Loudon towards the cIom of 
1628. A further aeiection, entitled 'Ratro- 
•pectiona of the American SCafe hj Jolin 
Seniard,' edited by Laurence Huttoa and 
Brander Matthews, began in the June (1364) 
number of the ' Manhattan and New York 
Hagacine,' but was diBContiuued after the 
upoamnce of three instalments. Some of 
the date* given In the introduction to thia 
are different from those we supply. Our own 
dates are, however, accurate. Six ohaptam 
of American retrospections by John Ber- 
nard, selected by his son, also a,'ppt»i in 
Tallis's ' Dramatic Magazine,' 1850-1. 

[BsTDBrd ■ BstTospeciioni of the StBg^ 2 txjIs. 
18B0; Dnnlop's History of the American 
Thsstra; OaDflst'a Account of the English SUge; 
Biographia Sramatiea.] J. &■ 

BBRNABD, JOHN PETER (A 1760), 
biographer, was the sou of James Bernard, 

a ^ench proteetaut minister, well known in 
his day as a n rn of letters. He received 
his education at Leyden, where he took 
d^rees in arts and philoHophy. In 1733 he 
was settled in London, and gaining a liveli- 
hood by preaching, giving l^sons m litera- 
ture and mathematics, and compiling for the 
booksellers. He is remembered by having 
contributed lars^lv to the ' General Dio- 
tionaiy, Historical and Critical,' 10 vote. 
fblio, London, 1734-41. Some idea of the 
■hara he had in this laborioua undertaking 
may be gathered from his letters to the 



MS. 4301. Bernard died in the parish of 
8t. Harytebone, Middlesex, 6 April 1760. 
He had been admitted a fellow of the Royal 
Bodety in January 1737--8. 

[HS. Addit.4S01,ff.l-e9: Nichols's I!t«MUT 
Anerdotea, v. ^BT >. : Gent. Mug. zz. 18B ; 
Lai.tet* of AdniiuistratioD in P. C. C granted 
tt May 1760.] Q.O. 

BERNARD, MOUNTAGUE (1820- 
188ti), international lawyer, was descended 
from a Huguenot family which left France 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantee, 
and for several generations owned land at 
Montego Bay in Jamaica. He was the third 

n of Hr. Charles Bernard of Eden in that 



island, hv Margaret, daughter of Mr. John 
Baker of Waresley House, Worcestershire, 
Ls bom at Tibberton Court, Qlouceeter- 



Bhire,on28Jan. 1820. After passing through 
Sherborne school, he rained a acholarship at 
Trinity College, Onord, where Professor 
Freeman, Sir R. Ungen, and the present 
biahop of St. David's, Dr. W. B. Jones, were 
Sriuiian at the saine time. In 1842 he took 
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a first class in classics and a second in ma- 
themattcs. He subsequently took the de> 
gree of bachelor of civil law, was elected to 
the Vinerian scholarship and fellowship, and 
in 1846, after studying in the chambers of 
Mr. Palmer, now Lord Selbome, with whom 
it was his fortune to be associated on several 
occasions in after life, waa called to the bar 
at Lincoln's T""- Few thoughtful minds at 
Oxford forty years ago eecapM the influence, 
by way either of attraction or repulsion, of 
the high-church movement. Bernard's in- 
terest IB ecclesiastical questions ted him in 
1846 to be one of those who founded the 
' Quaidian' newspaper, of which be is said 
to have been for aome yean the editor. He 
also found time for much historical reading, 
and for a vrider study of legal systems than 
is usual for a practising lawyer. The Oxford 
Univenity Commissioners of 1854 having 
founded a chair of international law and 
diplomacy out of the revenues of All Souls' 
College, Bernard in 1869 became its first 
holder. The appointment was in many ways 
a happy one. A new subject was introduced 
by a teacher of unquestioned authority ; the 
academical study of law gained a zealous 
advocate, while the university acquired a wise 
counsellor and an indefatigable helper in the 
details of its administration. Bernard was 
appointed assessor, or judge, of the Chan- 
cellor's Court, and, as such, was instrumental 
in Bsmmilating its procedure, which had pre- 
viously been that of the civilians, to the 
practice of the courts of common law. But 
the demand for his services was not confined 
to the precincts of the iiniverMty. In 1866 
he was seeretary to the,royal commission for 
investigating the nature of the cattle plague, 
and in 1868 was a member of the commission 
on naturalisation and allegiance, the report 
of which led to the abandonment by Great 
Britain of the time-honoured, but now in- 
convenient rule, 'nemo potest exnerepatriam,' 
In 1871 he went out to America as one of 
the high commissioners w ho event uatly signed 
the treaty of Washington, and on his return 
was made a privy councillor, a member of 
the Judicial Committee of Coundt, and a 
D.CL. He had been elected, a vear or two 

Ereviously, to a fellowship in All Souls' Col- 
!ge. In 1 873 he was sent to Geneva to assist 
Sir Boundell Palmer in presenting the British 
case to the tribunal of arbitration consti- 
tuted in pursuance of the treaty. His pabUc 
employments had become hardly compatible 
wiUi his work at Oxford, and in 1874 he re- 
signed his professorship and left the uni- 
versity. Henceforth he lived chiefly In 
London or with relations at Overross near 
Ross in Henfurdelute,n!a^feariug ouljr front 
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time t« time in his roouu at All Soul*. 
1679 he Berred oa the royal commissioi 
inquiring' into the dutiee of oommftndani of 
Bntiih veuela with refeieooe to fugitive 
ulavei, and in 1877 became a member of the 
TJniTenitj of Oxfbrd Commission under the 
UniTenitiet of Oxford and Cambridge Act 
of that year. Upon this commiwiott, at any 
nte afMT Lord Selbome. upon becoming a 
aecond time lord chancellor, bad ceased to 
preside over it, Bernard's combination of 
legal training with acadeoiical experience 
gave him the leading place. To him, more 
than to any single commisaioner, ia douhtlees 
due the character of compromise which wu 
wriTed at between the intereats of the uni- 
versity on the one hand and the autonomy of 
the oollegea on the other. The commission 
has been blamed for timidity, but its work 
wM much more thorou|{h than is generally 
Buppoeed. The univerailj is now not only 
better endowed than it has ever been, but 
ia also &r better organised than it has been 
for some centuries past. The faculties have 
been revived, and encouragement has been 
f(iven to branches of learning which hare no 
direct bearing upon the examinations. The 
labour of constructing what was practically 
• new eormujuru academieun for the uni~ 
versityand its twenty colleges was immense, 
and seems to have fatally OTsrtazed the 
■trenfftb of Bernard. In the spring of 1683, 
just when the new statutes for (nford had 
received the royal assent, be became seriously 
ill, and after lingering iiit some months, died 
at Overross on 3 Sept. of that year. 

Bernard was accomplished in all brancbee 
of law, and his reputation as a master of the 
law of nationa was as high on the continent 
and in America as in his own country. He 
was one of the original members of the 
Institut de Droit International, founded in 
1878, and presided over its Oxford meeting 
in 1880 wiui much tact and dignity. As a 
profeesor he inclined rather to the historical 
**--- *o the systematic exposition of his sub- 
welling by preference upon the analysis 
lies, the character of politicians, and 
the by-play of diplomat. He could be 

EinerouB, both of tinie and money. He wae 
boriouB, impartial, conscientious, fastidious, 
and averse to extremes. All that he did was 
governed by a consummate eommon-eense, 
which was, however, perhaps wanting in 
robustneas. Though sometimes reserved in 
manner, he could be delightful as a conver- 
■ationaliBt, and was the friend of many of 
the leading men of his day. His public ser- 
vieei were of k very high order, tnough not 
of a kind to win the applause, or even to 
MOW to tlw knowledge, of the public gene- 
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raUv. A monument erected to his memorr 
in All Souls' College chapel truly sets fortn 
how ' in hoc collegio xv. annos, tum juris 
gentium professor, tum socius bis cooptatua, 
Academlam icientia, ingenio, exemplo, auxit 
et omavit ; Reipublicee fideliter deeerviit.' 

His style as a writer reflected his qualitie* 
as a man. It was conn>icuous for good 
sense, good tast«^ and lucioity. The follow- 
ing is probably a complete list of his aor 
knowledged writings : 1. The article on 
■ The Growth of Laws and Usages of War,' 
in the 'Oxford Essays' for 1866, T. W. 
Parker, London. 2. ' Itemarks on the Pro- 
posed Alteration of the Law of Naval Priia,' 
IS57, 1..ondon. 8. ' An Introductoir Lecture 
on International Law,' 1859, Oxford. 4. 'A 
Lecture on the Principles of Noninterven- 
tion,' 1860, T.W. Parker, Oxford and London. 
5. ' Two Lectures on the Present American 
War,' 1861, Parker, Oxford, a ' Notes om 
some Questions suggested W the Case of 
the Trent,' 1862, Oxford. 7. 'A Lecture on 
Alleged Violations of Neutrality by England 
in the Freeent War,' 1863, Ridgway, London. 
8. ' A Letter to the Vice-Ohancellor on tli» 
Study of Law at Oxford,' 1864, Universitr 
Press. 9. ' A Lecture on the Schleawig'- 
Holstein Question,' 1864, TJniversitv Press. 

10. ' Remarks on some late Decisions re- 
specting the Colonial Church,' 1866, Oxford. 

11. 'Four Lectures on Diplomacy,' 1868, 
Mscmillan, London. 13. ' Notes on the 
Academical Study of Law,' 1868, Oxford. 
IS. ' An Hintorical Account of the Neutrali^r 
of Great Britain during the American CivQ. 
War,'ie70,4to, Longmans, London. 14. 'A 
Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladatone 
on the Statutes of the Univenity * (dated 
27 Feb.), 1882, lUvington, London. 

[Pamnal keowiedge.] T. B. H. 

BERNARD, NICHOLAS, D J). (A 1681 ), 
divine, was bom about the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, and educated at 
Cambridge, though nothing is known of his 
academic course. Having migrated to Ire- 
land, be was ordained by Archbishop Uasher, 
in St. Peter's church, Droi^eda, in 1626 
(Wood, Athena Oxon.) He became the 
archbishop's chaplain and librarian. On 



was nominated by the archbishop and elected 
on 9 Oct. 1627, and installed same day). 
Ussher, in bis ' Visitation Book of the Pro- 
vince' in 1623, sa^s of Eilmore: 'This 
deanery is merely titulary, nothing belong- 
ing to it, but the bishop for the time bang 
made choice of any one of his elergie whow 
he thought fittest to gire onto tbs .nuw 
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title of a deMie.' Id the t«sation-booh 
ot King Itatet I, six yam pnTioiulf 0616) 
we find thia enttr, ' Deoan&tiu de Kilmore, 

sot: 

In 1638 BenuiTd wu incorponted M.A. 
of Oxford. In 1637 he aichsnged with the 
Very Rer. Hbiu; Jones, D.D., the deuier; of 
Kilmore for thst of Aidagh. The patent is 
dst«d 23 June of that year, and hii in«tall&- 
tion took place on S Nor. In the taxation by 
the commuuoiien of Queen Elizabeth, dated 
1666, the entry occurs : ' Decanatus Ardoch 
m. sterling money.' On IS July 1637 he 
also became prebendsn' of Dromore. The 
rebellion of 1641 caused him much sufiering. 
In connection with the rebellion he wrote 
some intereetinj; pamphlets, of which the 
title* are : 1. 'The whole Proceedings of the 
Siege of Dnigheda in Ireland, with a thank- 
ful Kemembrance of its wonderful Delivery, 
raised with Ood's Assistance by the Prayers 
and sole Valour of the Besieged, with a Ite- 
lation of such Passsgos as hare failnn out 
there and in the Parts near adjoining,' Dub- 
lin, 1642. 2. ' A Letter sent fhim I>r. Bar- 
nard [sic]. Parson of Tredagh . . . wherein 
is contained dirers very memorable Passages 
twixt the King's Armies and the Rebels,' 
1641, S. ' The whole Proceedings of the 
Si^ of Derry,' 1542. 4. 'A worthy fieU- 
tion from Deane Bernard coaceminv . . . 
OUT Forces in the County of Louth," 1612. 
These are virid namtiTes, and have not bean 
utilised historically as they might have been. 
They give lie overlooked tfetaila and the vei^ 
diet of a keen observer. Before these^e 
had printed an extraordinary story — 'The 
penitent Death of a woful Sinner, John 
Atherton [Bishop of Waterford], executed at 
Dublin the 6th of December 1$40. With a 
Sermon preached at the Funeral of the said 
JohnAtherton'[q.T.], Dublin, 1011. This 
was for long a popular chap-book. Bernard 
did not — like nmny of the resident English- 
men — fly to England in the outset. He bore 
the brunt of the tempest. He preached a 
< Farewell Sermon ' at Drogheda in 1649 on 
SCorinthians jiiii. 11, 'Of Comfort and Con- 
oori,' London, I60I. In 1643,t(wetherwith 
his books on the sie^, be had pubushed ' Dift- 
iMue between Paul and Agripps,' London, 

He returned to England, probably about 
1640. He was appointed preacher of Gray's 
Inn 17 June 1651. He wasfurtherappointed 
chaplain and almoner to Oliver CromweU. 
Whilehe filled the latterotBce the great James 
lTBsher,archbishopafDublin,diedon21 March 
1656, and on the 31st of that month ' Oliver 
the Protector' signed a warrant directed to 
the lords of the treasury fbr the stux of 2001. to 
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beu the cbargea of his funeiml; the amount 



minster, 1660,' and in the following year 
' The Judgment of the late Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of Ireland, of the Ex- 
tent of Christ's Death and Satis&etton, of 
the Sabbath and Observation of the Lord's 
Day and of Ordination in other Reformed 
Churchas, with a Vindication of him from a 
pretended Change of Opinion in the First, 
some Advertisement* upon the Latter, and 
in Prevention of further Injuries, a Declara- 
tion of his Judgment on several other Sub- 
jects,' 1667. This led to an exchange of 
passionate letters between Bernard and Dr. 
Peter Heylin. Heylin commented on Ber- 
nard's works about Ussher, and defended 
himself &om what he regardcid as slanders 
on his good name contained in them, in the 
two tracts—' P. Hejlyn's Extraneua Vapu- 
lans ; or the Observator rescued from the 
violent but vaine ssaautts of H. L'Estrsnge, 
Esq., and theBack-blows of Dr. Bernard, kc, 
I606' — 'P.Heylyn. RespondetPetru8,ortha 
Answer of Peter Heyl^ . . . to ao much of 
Dr. Bernard's Book entituled "The Judgment 
of the late Primate of IreUnd," and U he la 
made a Party,' 1668. 

In 1617 Bernard had somehow got inta 
diJficultiee with those who might have been 
expected to be in sympathy with him. A 
singular tracUte, dated 1648, bor« the titlo, 
' The Still-borae Nativftie, or a Copy of as 
Incarnation Sermon [on John i. 14] that 
should have been delivered at St. Margaret's, 
Wwtminster, 2S Dec. 1647, by mcholaa 
Bernard, but prevented by the Committee for 
Plunderd Ministers, who sent and seiied the 
Preacher snd committed him to the Fleet for 
bis undertaking to preach without the licenea 
of Parliament,*^ London [31 Jan. 1647], 1W8. 

On 16 July 1660 Bernard was appointed by 
thepatron, John, earl of Bridgwater, rector 
of Whitchurch^ Shropshire. At the Restora- 
tion he was offered, out declined, his former 
deanery of Ardagh. He was now old, and 

E referred the learned leisure of a not over- 
urdonsome post. In 1659 he jmhlished 
' Devotions of the Ancient Church, in Seven 
Pious Prayers.' In the same year followed, 
or posaibly preceded, 'Certain Discourses, to 
which is added a Character of Bishop Bedell. 
with a Sermon by him on Rev. xviu, 4, and 
an Answer to Mr. Pierce, 1659.' Finally 
came ' Clavi Trabalei, or Nails fastened by 
some great Masters of Assemblies, confirm- 
ing the Kill's Supremacy, the Subjects' Duty 
and Church Government by Bishops, being 
■ Collection of some Piiices written on thaM 
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Publiab«l by NicholBa Bernard, luui. 

He died on 15 Oct. 1661, and hU ' buiyal' 
entry ii thus made in the parish register of 
hti church of "Whitchurch; 'NicItolaB Bar- 
nard, rector of 'Whitchurch, dyed the 16 of 
Octob. and -wot burred Novemb. 7 [1661].' 
Philip Henry calls nim ' a worthy and mo 
dente man.' One of William Marahall'i 
beat engrarings ie a portrait of Dr. Bernard. 

S Cotton'* Fa«ti B^lesiaB Hibcniiae [I8S1), i. 
Tii. iii. pp. Ifl3, 172, 187, 302. t. pp. 229- 
30; Ware's Writen of IreknrI (Works, lii. 342, 
&e.) ; Wilbania's Lift- of Philip Erotj. p. 269 ; 
cnmmnnicntioDi from Rcr. Thomas Uamiltoo, 
M.A.. tWlfiuit, HDd RsT. W. H. Egerton, M.A., 
tMtur of Wbitehunh.] A. & Q. 

BERNARD, RICHARD (1668-1641), 
puritan divine, is described in a portrait (be- 
fore hie ' Thieefold Treatise on the Sabbath,' 
1641) as then aged 74. He wsa bom at 
Ep\TOrth. Lincolnshire, in 1668, as the parish 
register shows, and he describes his first public 
cation , his tronstatiou of ' Terence,' as ach ie ved 
'opera ac industria Iticardi Hernardi in 
Axholmensi Insula, Liacolnsherii, Epwor- 
theatis.' Most ofhisearlierpatronseddreseed 
in his dedications and epistles belonged to his 
Bative county. He was fortunate enough u 
aboytofall underthe notice of two daughters 
of Sir Christopher Wray, lord chief-justice 
of England. One of these was the wifesue- 
oeesively of Godfrey Foljambe, Hir William 
Bowes of Walton, near Chester&eld, and of 
John, the ^ood Lord Darcy of Aston. The 
other married Sir Oeor^ Saint Paul (spelled 
oddlv Saintpoll) of Lincolnshire, and after- 
wards the Earl of Warwick, and as Conntase 
of Warwick appears in man j> of Bernard's and 
contemporary dedicatory epistles. These two 
joined in aeudiug Ru^kard to the nnivsrait^ , 
and he is never weoiy of acknowledging their 
kindneaset to him. A Richard Bernard 
upears in the registera of Christ's College, 
C^unbridge, as proceeding B.A. 1667-8. He 
has been token for tlie &ther of our Richard 
Bernard. This is improbable; but the later 
Richard was also at Christ's College, where 
he probably proceeded B.A. 1694-6, and cer- 
tainty passed M.A. in 1698. 

He stayed with relatiTes at Epwoith m 1 598. 
He dated thence his edition c^ ' Terence ' in 
Latin with an English translation. He woa 
presented to the vicarage of Worksop, in 
Nottinghamshire, by Richard WhalW, and 
waa instituted on 19 June 1601. He sent 
out seTeisI of his books from Worksop, as 
ths dates 1606 to 1613-lS show. One of the 



Also DisuoMons from the Separatists scbiame, 
commonly called Brownisme, which is set 
apart from such truths as they take &om us 
and other Reformed Churches, and is nakedly 
discorred, that so the falsitie thereof mar 
better be discerned, and so iustW condemned 
and wisely avoided. Published ^r the benefit 
of the humble and godlie louerof the truthe. 
By Richard Bernard, preacher of Ood's 
Word. Reade (my Mend) considerately ; 
e^rpound charitably ; and judge, I pray thee, 
without partialitie ; doe ob thou wouldest bea 
done vnto. At London, imprinted by Felix 
KyngBton. 1608.' 

Bernard was brought int-n union and com- - 
mtinion with the separaliata, but treoeh^ 
rouelv and basely as they alleged, conscien- 
tioosly as he himself affirmed, withdrew 
from them. Thereupon commenced his in- 
vectives and their repHes. His 'Christian 
Advertisements ' was followed by his ' Plaine 
Evidences the Church of England is Apo- 
stolicall, the Sinwration Schismaticall. Di- 
rected against Mr. Ainsworth, the Separatist, 
and Mr. Smith, the So-BaptiHt;bothofthpm 
severally opposing the book called tha 
Separatist's Scbisme. By Richard Bernard, 
preacher of the Word of God at Worksop. 
truth and peace to any indifferent iud|r- 



ment, 1610.' It gives the real state of tbie 
case as between Bernard and his former 
friends and associates. Hon^ of them bad 
been his regular hearers ; wbile equally with ' 
them he woe a puritan in doctrine, and in 
practice a nonconformist in well-ni^ every- 
thing they objected to, 'carrying to an ex- 
treme length the puritan scruples, going to 
the very verge of separation, and Joining 
himself even to those of his puritan brethren 
who thought themselves qualified to go 
through the work of exorcism' (Hustsb). 
Not only so, but he was silenced by the arch- 
bishop. On the whole, it must be conceded 
that Bernard sought, according to John 
Robinson, ' rather to oppress the person of hti 
adversary with faliie and proud reproachea, 
than to convince (i.e. confute) his tenets hy 
sound a^uments' (Petytlt't Plea far tMe 
ErereiM ^Prtfitetf, 1618, p. vi). 

A. singular incident in which Bernard 
played a |)rominent part also belongs to hi« 
Worksop incumbency, vii. the exorcising of 
a (cataleptic) 'poaieMed person,' JohnFoz, of 
Nottingham. A contemporary tractate gifts 
full details. 

Notwithstanding his conflicts with aunj 
adversaries, Bernard wrote at Worksop on* 
of his finest books, 'The Faithful Sbepbod' 
(1607). He ceded WtricMp ia 1613-lS 
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(HoLUHD, Uilfory of Worktop, p. 127), 
But there iru uupleasaDtneM in the matter. 
John Smyth recordf that, besides a difficulty 
a« to Bubscription, Benurd had shown 'rehe- 
nent desire to the patroiuige of Sowerb^,' uid 
extreme indignation when defsst«d of it, and 
' further eameet desire to have b«eu ricar of 
Oainsborougb ' (p. 5). 



Somenetshire. 
by the devout Dr. Bisse (or Bia). Biaae had 
been himself pastor from the dawn of the 
Kefonnation, and had purchased the advow- 
•on of hia living, to present once only, for 20(M. 
On presenting Bernard to it, he raid : ' I do 
this day lay aaide nature, respect of profit, 
flesh and blood, in thus bestowing as I do my 
liring, only in hope of profiting and edifying 
ny peoples Bouls,' after which he did nut 
live above three weeks. This, hia last act, he 
called his ' packinir-penny ' between God and 
himself (Broox, u. 460, aad see note in Dr 
Grosart's memoirof Bemard before bis ■ Ruth, 
p. ix, 1860). 

WhBt«ver the circumstances wera under 



IT recalled 

his ministry there Kintefuily. He rafera to 
it in the epiatle dedlcatorT of bis 'Faithful 
Shepherd ' as ' whol ly in a manner tranapoeed 
and made anew, and very much inlawed, 
both with precepts and examples, to further 
youngdiiinusin thestudieof aivinitie,'162l. 
As minlalerof Balcombehe also faithfully 
fulfilled hia trust. He still held fast to his 
oUections to tlie ' ceremonim ; ' but he was 
indul^d by his diocesan. It could be shown 
from his books that in three characteristics he 
iraafarahead of his generation. In his epistle 
dedieatoiT to bia remarkable book, ■ The Isle 
of Han,' nis pleading for 'an onbe^n work' 
of caring for the prisoner* anttcipatea the 
mission of John Knward. Again, the second 
portion of the ' Sevpn Golden Candlesticks,' 
which is entitled 'The Great Mysterie of 
God's Mercie yet to Come,' ii) one sustained 
a^ument and aopeal an behalf of the Jewa. 
Further, in our day all the churches bai-e or- 
ganisations towanla systematic benevolence, 
which Bernard reconxmended in his ' Ready 
Way toGood Works, or aTrentise of Cbaritie. 
wherein, besidps many other thliigK, in shewed 
liow we may be always ready and urepanid, 
both in afleclion and action, to give cbeerfully 
to the poor and ro pious uses, never heretofore 



published' {lt»ij. 
At Batcombe he 



e a large number of 
books on varioiiB themes, which may be found 
tabulated at length in the bibliographical 
•uthoritiee. He translated ' Terence ' (1698, 
.1604, 1617), and printed it in Latin and 
^gUsh; he wrote'AQuideto Grand Jury- 



men with respect to Witches,' of which tba 
second book is'a treatise touching witchea 
good and bad,' 1627. His ' Bible Battels, 
or the Sacred Art MilitBry,' appeared in 1029. 
He hitinglv attacked the high-cbureh claim* 
of the prelate* in his 'Twelve Argumenta 
proving that the Ceremonies impoasd upon 
the Ministen of the Church of Englanaby 
the Prelates bi« unlawful ; and therefore that 
the ministers of the Gospel, for the bare and 
sole omission of them, for conscience sake, 
are most unjustlv charged with disli^alty to 
his Majesty.' lie showed some poetic ima- 
ginativeness in his 'Ruth's Recompence' 
(1628), a commentary on the book of Ruth, 
and dimly preluded the ' Pilgrim's Progreas ' 
in ' Isle of Han or Froceedinga in Manshire ' 
(1627). 'The Fabvlous Foundation of the 
Popedome' (1619), and 'Looke beyond Lu- 
ther 'a62S), are also among hia works. Ber- 
nard had in later years several assistants, 
including Robert Balsom and Richard A Heine. 
He died at the end of March 1541. The 
epistle dedicatory to his 'Threefold Treatise 
on the Sabbath'bears date' London,20 March 
1641." Thepostbumoua'TheeaurusBiblicuB' 
(1044, folio) contains in its epistleacharacter 
of Bwnard by Conant. 

[Dr. Onmrt'i Usmoir preflxed to Nichol's re~ 
irint of ■ Ruth's Bacompencs ' in Ikii Puritan 
Commnitariss, I86S \ Hnntar's Cbaras Vatum. in 
MS. Addit., 24, 4S7, pp- 380-2 ; Biook'i PuH< 
tana, ii. 41)9; Watt's BiblioCbeca Brit.; Uwher'a 
Works; Ludlow's M>moira,i. 104.] A. B. 6. 

BERNARD. THOMAS. [See under 
Bbsxibd, Johh ] 

BERN AKD, Sib THOMAS (I reO- 1818), 
philanthropiHt, was born at Lincoln 37 April 
1760. He was the son of Sir Francis Ber- 
nard [see Bbhitabd, SibFbixcisI by Amelia, 
daughter of Stephen OfHey, of Norton Hall, 
Derbyshire. He nae educated at a private 
school ID New Jersey and at Harvai^ Uni- 
veiaily, where, however, big studies were 
interrupted by his father being obtised to 
employ him u confidential secretarT during 
the disturbed condition of political affairs. 
Shortly nflerwnrds liu accompanied his 
father to England, and ohtainnd the utua- 
tion of commissary of musters. At the 
same time, having ciiterpd the Middle Temple, 
he pmseciiled his stuilics in law, and was 
called to the bar m 1780 ; but on account of 
an impediment in his speech he devoted him- 
self to the business of conveyancing. Having 
through his marriage in May 1782 to Mar- 
garet, daughter and coheiress of Patrick 
Adair, and Iiis rapid success in business, ac- 
quired a considerable fortune, he retired from 
the bw, and occupied his subsequent lifb in 
3 



iBernard 3: 

the promotion ofpUna for the welfare of the 
poorer clasiea. It la impossible to admire too 
nighl; hiB eathuBiutic and ceaselau ener^, 
his remarlrable insight into practical details, 
or his readineBS to moke the best use be could 
of the lU^^tions and proposals of others. 
He proximit'T of the residence of Bernard in 
Bloomsbuiy sqaare to the Foundling Uoe- 
pit«lled himto takeanactiveiatereBt ID that 
institution, even when he was in full practice 
in his profession. Aft«r he had been for 



lie was constantly in attendance 
cems, until ill-health compelled him to reeign 
office in December 1806, after which he be- 
came a vice-president. By the erection of 
streets on the hospital estates be (greatly in- 
creesod the rerenues of the instttntion, and 
in the internal management he was equally 
succ^sful, hii adoption of Count RumTord'ti 
plans in recptrd to food and fuel being found 
80 profitabli! that the system was introduced 
into all the workhouses and parishes of the 
kingdom. He published in 1799 a pamphlet 
entitled ' An Account of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, London.' InI796, along with the Bishop 
of Durham, Mr. Witberforce, and others, he 
estsblisUed the Societyfor Bettering the Con- 
dition of the Poor. Among the immediate 
results of his recommendations was the for- 
mation, in 1800, of a school for the indigent 
blind, and in 1801 of the Fever Institution 
He also exerted himself in promoting vacci- 
nation, and in the furthering of measures for 
protecting children in cotton mills and the 
apprentices of chimneysweeps. In 1797 he 
punlished ' A Short Account of Britton Ab- 
bot* — a Yorkshirecottager whohadenclosed 
■ rood of waste land, on which he had suc- 
ceeded inmaintaininga wife and six children 
— as an example of the improvement that 
might be effected in the condition of the poor 
by allotting them small pieces of ground to 
reclaim and cultivate. Bernard took a pro- 
minent part in the founding of other impoP- 
tant institutions. At the suggestion of Count 
Rnmfonl he, in 1709, set on foot the plan of 
the Royal Institution, Ficcadilly, for which 
the kind's charter was obtained 18 Jan. 1800. 
Svith kindred aims in reference to art he, in 
1805, succeeded in establishing the British 
Institution for the Promotion of Fine Arts in 
the United Kin^om. Hewasalsotheorizi- 
natiir of the Albert Club, a clubhouse foi 
literature, from which all gaming, drinking, 
and party politics were to be excluded. 
Having in 1801 been appointed by the Bishop 
or Durham chancellor of that diocese, he, in 
1808, set on foot at Bishop Auckland a col- 
.legiat« school for th« tnuning of promising 
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scholars as teachers. The school was under 
the direct superintendence of Dr. Bell; and 
as at this time no central school of a similar 
character had been established in the metro- 
polis, there was soon a great demand upon it 
lor a supply of teachers. In explanation of 
the experiment and of the method of inatrno- 
tion emploii'ed, he published in 1809 'The Neir 
School, of which a second edition aopeared 
1810, an enlarged edition under uie title 
of "The Bsrrington School' in 1612, and 
another under the same title in 1816. Ber- 
nard also endeavoured to set on foot a mor*- 
r, in which he was only partially imnrrwi 
fill, for the erection of free chapels, the first 
of which waa opened in "West Street, Seven 
Dials. He took an eager interest in every 
ure designed to effect the removal of ao* 
cidental hardships and disabilities aS(«ting 
the circumstances of the poor. He rendered 
iportaut assistance in theformation.in 1812, 
an ' Association for the Relief of the Manu- 
facturing Poor, as well as, in 181S, of the 
' Fish Association for the Benefit of the Com- 
uunity,' and in 1816 he began an active sgi- 
ation against the salt duties, conceiving them 
o exercise an injurious influence not only 
m the fishing industries, but on the manu- 
factures and agriculture of the country. On 
'" BuhjecC he, in 1S16, addressed a letter 
two postscripts to Mr. Vansittart, the 
chancellor of the exchequer. He also ex- 
pounded his views in 1817 in a pamphlet 'On 
the Supply of Employment and Subeistenct 
to the Labouring Classes in Fisheries, Manu- 
facturee, and Cultivation of Waste Ijnd,* 
and in 1818 in a more elaborate work ■ On 
the Case of the Salt Duties, with Notes and 
Illustrations,' The result vras that after pai^ 
liaraentary inouiry a bill Was bronght in for 
reducing the dutv on rock salt for agricul- 
tural purposes, llieanxiety andlabcurcon- 
necteo with this agitation seriously affected 
his already weakened health. A visit to Ije«- 
ming^ton Spa proved ineffectual in restoring 
it, and he died 1 July 1818. He vras buried 
in a vault under the Foundling Hospital. 

In 1801 the Arehbishopof Canterbury con- 
ferred on Bernard the di^reeof M.A., andtho 
same year he received that of LTi.D. from the 
imivemity of Edinburgh. In 1810 he su^ 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of Us 
brother. His flnt wife died 6 June 181% and 
on 15 June 1816 he married Charlotte Ma- 
tilda, youngest daughter of Si r Ed ward Hulse^ 
Bart,, but or neither marriage had he any 
issue. In aiUition to the works already men- 
tioned he was the author of < Ubeervatioai 
relating to the Liberty of the Fresa,' I79S ; 
' An Historical View of Christianity,' 1806 ; 
and the ' Comforts of Old Age,' printed pd> 
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Tstely ID 1813 for dutribution in the inflr- 
nuriaa of the town, and published in 1816. 
Ete wu also coimect«d with Dr. Dibdin in 
the publication of the ' Director,' a weekly 
periodical, chiefly devoted to aotieea of lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution, and to mti- 
dsiiu of picttuce in the British Qallery. A 
niuaber of manuscripts of Sir Thomas Ber- 
naird are in the British Museum, including a 
' Letter to the Right Hon. N. Vanaittart on 
Repeal of the Salt Duties ' (MS. Add. 29233) ; 
'LetteM to W. Hastings '(MS. Add. 29191); 
»nd 'Letters to H. Boaae' (MS. Add. 29281). 
[Gant. Mag. Ixuriii. pL it. pp. B3-& ; Baker's 
Ijfeof SiiThomaaBOTnard<iei9)i Dr. Dibdia'i 
BeminiscenCQi of aLiterary IifB(I83e}, pp. 2S»- 
2M.1 T.T, H, 

BERNARD.WILLIAMBAYLEnSO?- 
1876), English dnunattst, by birth an Ameri- 
can, but a British subjeet and the son of 
British parents, was bom on 27 Not. 1807 
at Boston, where bis &ther, John Bernard 

Sq. T.l, was then manager of the theatre. 
n 1820 bis family returned to England, 
and he completed nis education at a school 
at Uzbridge. In 1826 he was appointed 
to a clerksbip in the army accounts office 
by Canning, whose mother had been a 
leading aetreaa in the elder Bernard's com- 
pany at Plymouth. The office was abolished 
ID 1830, and young Bernard was thrown 
upon his resources. He had already begun 
to write for the stage, having in 1827 pro- 
duced his nautical £^ma, ' The Pilot,' for 
which he received 8/., and when the piece 
tesched the hundredth night 2/. more, 'to 

rmpt him to further exertions.' In 1828 
wrote a novel, ' The Freebooter's Bride,' 
in five volumes, a production of the Hi- 
nerva Press school ; and in 1829 be com- 
piled 'Retrospections of the Stage' from 
memoranda 1^ by his father, bringing the 
life of the latter down to his departure for 
America in 1797. In 1830 he became a pro- 
feauonal dramatist, and produced plays and 
farces with such rapidity that, notwitbatand- 
ing an eight years' interruption of his dra- 
matic labours, the total number amounted to 
114, Many were vrritten for America, and 
not half have been printed. The best-known 
are :' Rip Van Winkle,' 1833 ; ' The Nervous 
Man,' 1833; 'The Man about Town,' 1886 : 
'Marie Ducange,' 1837; 'His Last L^s,' 
1639; 'The Boarding School,' 1841; and 
• The Sound of Wrong,' 1846. His last 
piece waa ■ The Dmre of Venice,' 1667. He 
collaborated with fo. Wastland Marston in 
the production of 'Trevanion,' 1849, and 
wrote much dramatic and other criticism for 
At press. la 1674 he published the bio- 



graphy of Samuel I^over, an uninteresting 

book, owing to the entire dearth of material, 
Ue died at Briahtoo on 6 Aug. 1876. Ber- 
I nard was a highly sccomplished man, a pru- 
lific and etficient playwright, an excellent 
dramatic critic, thoughtful, studious, and 
interested in serious Bubjecta. 

(Meu of tbe Time, Btb ed. ; Em Ifewspapcr ; 
private informatioQ.] B, Ot. 

B£RNABJ)I,JOHN(1667-1736),main, 
a suspected conniirator in the ' aseaasmatioQ 
plot' a^inst William IH, was tbe son of 
Count Francis Bernardi, a Genoese noble- 
man who, after representing the republio of 
Genoa for some years in London, took np a 
permanent residence in Worceeterahire. 'Tlie 
chief authority for tbe son's life is a narra- 
tive written by himself, which, although in- 
accurate in certain portieularH, and pervaded 
throosbout by a tone of exaggeration and 
boestiulness, must in its main outlines be 
accepted as trustworthy. He was bom at 
Evesham in 1657. In childhood he occasion- 
allv received such severe treatment frtun his 
father, that at last, at the a^ of thirteen, ha 
resolved to escape to Packmeton Hall, tbe 
seat of Sir Clement I^lsher, \^OBe wife had 

iirerionsly expressed sympathy for his mis- 
brtunea. Finding, wbenbereachedPackin^ 
ton Hall, that Sir Clement and bis lady were 
in London, he followed them tbitber, was 
kindly received, and was recommended to 
their relative, Captain Clent, then in garrison 
at Portsmouth, who caused him to be taught 
lilitary exercises along with bis company. 



When the regiment was disbandedatthechw) 
of tbe Dutch war, Bernardi, having received 
from the captain a parting gift of 201., went 
to London, where he caught the small-^x, 
and was reduced to such hard straits, that 
he addressed himself to his god&ther. Colonel 
Anselme. The colonel, bping about to set 
out for Holland, invited Bernardi to accom- 
pany him, and shortly after bis arrival he 
entered as a private tbe service of the states, 
exchanging afterwards into one of the Eng< 
lisbiniMpendeoitr^ments. Hewaspresent 
at many of the prindpol battles and siegea of 
tbe war, receiving an English commisston in 
1674 under SirJobnFenwick,andbeingpn>< 
moted captain in 1686 in Colonel Monk's 
compu^. He was wounded at the de^ of 
Grave m 1674, was again wounded in 1676 
in parting two gentlemen in a duel, and at 
thesiegeof Maestricht in 1676 lost tbe sight 
of an eye, was shot through the arm, and, 
bnt for tbe devotion of one of bis company, 
would have been left for dead. When ui 
16B7 James II resolved to recall the English 
troops from Holland, he was one of tbe usty 
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oflicera who obeyed the summoiU; nniluthe 
revolncion be refused to lien the oblimtion 
to stand bv the Prince at Orange. Being 
thuB corapellad to leave England, he arrived 
at St. Oennains as King Jamea wu about to 
Ht out on the expedition to Ireland, and re- 
ceived from him the command of a division. 
An«r the death of Dundee at Killiecrankie, 
he waa deepatched from Ireland, along with 
Sir Robert Southwell, to the hiahlanda of 
Scotland, to assist the Earl of Seaforth in 
organising a reeistance to Qeneral Mackaj. 
The defeat of the ormj of James at the battle 
of the Boyne rendering furtbei efforts in his 
cause hopeless, Ueraarai, after the disperuon 
of the highland forces, made his escape south- 
wards to London, where, as he was about to 
set sail for Holland, he was apprehended on 
achargeof high treason. The bill was, how- 
ever, rejected, and, after a visit on parole to 
Holland, he took up his reeidenca near Brent- 
ford until the Christmas of 1696, when he 
began to frequent the Jacobite coffee-houses 
in London. In 1696 he was anest«d in bed 
in a tavern on Tower Hill on suspicion o 
being concerned in the ' assassination plot, 
but, no tangible evidence being forthcoming 
against him, Le was never put upon his tiial. 
"When the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act bad expired, a hill was brought in to 
sanction the imprisonment of him and four 
others for a year, on the plea that further 
time was required to collect evidence. T" 
act was renewed at the end of a year, and 
its second expiration an act was passed : 
confining tliem during the pleasure of King 
William. Similar acts were passed on the 
accession of .4nne, George I, and Oeorge II. 
The strong Jacobite avmpathies of Bemardi, 
and the fact that he was arrested in company 
with an old acijuaintance, Captain Rookwood, 
who was convict ed, formed indeed strong pre- 
sumptive evidence against him; but to dc — 
bUn to hopeless captivity without trial ' 
a gross violation of those very principles of 
liberty which William of Onnge came to 
Tindicats. Bemardi attained the pathetic 
pre-eminence of surviving by several years 
alt the other prisoners. After nearly forty 
years' imprisonment, lie died in Newgate in 
bis eightieth year, 20 Sept. 1736. Notwith- 
standing that his later years were rendered 
additionally irksome from frequent suffering 
caused bvtne breaking out of his old wounds, 



[A Short History of Major Bsmaidi written 
by Himself in Nawgale where he has been fot 
near thirty-three jBara a Prisoner of Stats, with- 
out ao; allowancB from OovrriiinBDt, and coold 
never be admittad to his Trial, 1T2B ; Biog. 
Brit. ii. 267-74 ; Thurloa's State Pnpan ; Haeau- 
lay's History of England ; Gent, Mag. vi. 66Z, 
1.126.] f.F.H. 

WERNERS, second Baboh (1467-1638). 

[See BotTBcHiHB, Johh.] 



Dutch lady of good family, but she died before 
his imprisonment, and inl71Shewasmarried 
again in Newgatp. His second wife bore him 
ten children, and her care did much to miti- 
gate the evils of his lot. 
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JULIANA C*. 1388P), writer on hawking, 
hunting, and heraldry. 

The historic and the l^ndary Damn 
Juliana Berners are Tery di&rent peraona. 
' What is really known of the dame is almoat 
nothing, and may be snnuned up in the fol- 
lowing few words. She probably lived at 
tliebeginniQgoftheflfteentlicentu^,andsha 
possibly compiled from existing HSS. som« 
rhymes on hunting ; ' so writes one of the 
latest and most daetructive of Dame Jnliana'a 
biographers (Budbs, TheSokeo/St. Albama 
in FaetimiU, 1881, p. 13). Mr. Bladee eri- 
dently judges bam the only mention of 
Juliana Berners in tlie original edition of tha 
' Boke of St. Albans,' 1486, in the colophon 
of its second treatise. This consists of a 
rhymed treatise on hunting, and concludes : 
'Explicit Dam Julyans Barnes in her boks 
of huntyng.' In the reprint erf the ' Boke ' 
ten years later by Wynkyn de Worde, the 
colophon is varied, uius : ' Explicit damft 
Julyans Hemes doctryne in her boke of hunt- 
' and the ' Boke ' itself ends : ' " 



prrnted at Westmestre by Wynkyn thft 
Worde the yere of thyncamacon al our lorde, 
m.cccc.ljtxxxvj.' Clearly Wynkyn de Worde 
attributed the authorenip of the hunting 
treatise in the 'Boke' to one Julyans Bemes. 
This is all that cont«)aporaneoua history 
knowB of the lady. ' It must not be con- 
ceated that no such person can be found in 
any authentic pedigree of the Berners family, 
— do the county historians of HertfordshipB, 
indeed any other writers, notice her frxan 
documents' (Dvodale's Moniut. Anglic, iii. 
I, ed, 1821). She possesses, however, a 
biography which is more or lees mythical, and 
which is due to conjecture, inference, and 
perhaps not a little to imagination. Hasl»- 
wood assigns a distinguished lineage to the. 
dame on the authority of Chauncy (Hut. t^ 
HertfordMre, 1700). She 'is supposed,' he 
says, ' to have been bom towards the latter 
end of the fourteenth century. The received 
report is tiiat she was the daughter of Sir 
.Tames Berners, whose son was created Baron 
Berners, temp. Henry IV, and that she one* 
held the Mtuation of prioreH of Sopwall 
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'Nunnerj, in Hertfordshire.' The pedigree 
say be found p. 11 (Uulbwood, Boka qf 
St. Albaru, London, 1810, foL), drawn out in 
full. Itiflenou^h to note here thatSirJohn 
Bemen of Bemere Roding, Easex, died 
1347. Hie son, Sir James, father of Dame 
Juliana, wa« beheaded on Tower HiU in 188S. 
The famil; branched out into SirHumphrer 
Bourchier, who was slain at Bamet 1471, 
fighting for Edward IV, and was a eon of 
one MargerjBenien. Hiawn was the trans- 
lator of Froissart. Thence it stretches to 
Jane, mother of Sir Thomas Enyret, whose 
great-grest-^Tandsoa left a sole heir, Katha- 
rine. Bhe married Richard Bokenham, to 
whom the baronjf of Bemers was adjudged 
in 1790. The dame is said to have spent her 
fonth probablf at the court, and to have 
shared in the woodland sports then fashion- 
able, thus acquiring & competent knowledge 
of hunting, hawking, and fishing. Having 
withdrawn from tne world, and finding 
plenty of leisure in the cloister after being 
raisea to the posilJon of prioress, it is next 
believed that she conunitted to writing her 
experience of these sports. As for fishing, if 
•he were an active prioreee, the exigencies of 
fasting days would demand that she should 
bns7 hereof in the supply of fish required for 
the sisterhood. Like all observant anglers, 
she would dailj leam mora of that craft as 
•he grew older, and so she naturally treats of 
it more fully and in a clearer order than the 
other subjects of the 'Boke' are handled. 
The title 'dame' did not of itself imply in 
tiie fifteenth century any connection with 
nobility ; ' it meant simplj mistress or Mrs.,' 
says Mr. Blades (p. 10). ' Had the Dam^ 
Ji^yans Barnes of the fifteenth centmy 
lived now, she would have been just " Mrs. 
Barnes."' But this is somewhat too broadly 
stated. The usual account of this title is 
that the lodv was one of the sisters called 
Dames, as uie was able to pay the little 
community for her maintenanca, and so 
ma placed on a higher footing than the 
ordinaiy nun, who pwfonned menial tasks in 
lieu of pajrment. She calls herself dame in 
the 'Treatise onHunting.' The scanty ruins 
of Sopwell Nunnery may yet be seen about 
t, onarter of a mile north-east of the Abbey 
of oL Albans, not far from the little river 
Ver, in which the dame may have fished, and 
which is j-et famous for its trout. The well 
from which the name was derived is also 
visible hard by. Of this nunnery the authoress 
<tf the 'Boke of St. Albans' was certainly an 
inmat«j and probably, OS tradition has handed 
down. Its pnoresfl. Her name does not ap- 
pear in the list of the prioresses of Sap- 
T«U; but theieis a gap in I*"' 
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between 1430, when Matilda t'lamstead died, 
and 1480, when a commission was issued by 
the abbot of St. Albans (on whom the nun- 
nery was dependent) to Rothebury, the, 
celloreT, and Thomas Romrugge, the sub- 

Srior, to supersede from her omco of prioress 
oan Chapeil, who was very old and too in- 
firm to discharge her duties. In this spac« 
of fifty years upholders of the time-honoured 
belief'^ may legitimately insert the dame as 
prioress if they will, "tba nunnery itself hod 
been founded under the rule of St. Benedict 
about 1 140. The rule of life was veir strict, 
and at first the nuns had been euclosed under 
lock and key ; but this discipline was grs- 
duallj relaxed, and it is quit« conceivable 
that, without ^participating m the license and 
evil-living which rendered notorious man^ of 
the religious houses prior to the reformation, 
the dame and her companions might have 
allowed themselves a decent liberty, during 
which field sports suitable to their sex might 
have alternated with the exercises of devo- 
tion. In the wetl-wat«red, well-timbered 
neighbourhood of Sopwell the dome may 
have found inducements to follow the field- 
sports which are inseparably connected with 
her name and the ' Boke of^ St, Albans.' A 
century after her time, Mary Queen of Scots 
displayed the same passionate enthusiasm for 
hunting and hawking which animated BO 
many uigh-bom ladies during the middle 
ages. In any case, the dame could solaca 
herself with her treatises among the ruthless 

which marked the wars of the Roses, and 
from which her own kith and kin hod not 
escaped. She had heard, it may be, of the 
marvellous art which Caxton had been intro- 
ducing into England at his Westminster 
Press, 'the almonry at the red pale.' Sud- 
denly she found another of these wonder- 
working printers settled at her own doors, 
and m^e overto him hermanuscripts,mucb 
to the delectation of posterily. 

Such being the shadowy life of Dame 
Juliana Berners, it is curious that a like fate 
pursues even her printer. He is only known 
from Wynkyn de Worde's reprint of' St. Al- 
bon'sChronicle,' the colophon of which states: 
' Here endith this present chronicle, compiled 
n a book and also enprinted by our some- 
time schoolmaster of St. Albau.' From 1480 
to 1486 he issued eight works, the first six 
of which ore in I^tin. Towards the end of 
his life he seems to have grasped the &ct that 
fame wuted for the man who should give 
books in their own tongue to the English. 
Accordingly his last two books, ' The Boke 
of St. Albans' and 'St. Albon's Chronicle,' 
were printed in the vemaculftr. lie printed 
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ttwa aji old worn-out fount of typ^ whicti 
IumI buen diacarded by Caxton, And ftfter tlie 
Btoppkge of the presa at St. Albans (^bably 
by Cardinal '^olmy) tbU tame lotmt re- 
turned to Westminster, and was actually 
used by Wynkyn de Worde in bis reprints 
(1496-7) of'^the two English books which bad 
been issued by the press of St. Albans 
(Blades, IntrmL to th« Soke qf St. Albaiu, 
pp. 17-23). 

Thefirst edition of the 'Boke of StAlbuis ' 
(1486) consists of four separate treatises on 
' Hawking,' ' Hunting,' the ' Lynage of Coot.e 
Aimiris,' and the 'Blaayng of Annys,' to- 
gether with a good deal ofintercalated matter 
reaembUng the subject* uausU^ found at the 
end of a modem almanac. "^ artou. Blades, 
and most moderns consider these treatises 
as but translations, probably from French 
manuecripts, much as Ctedmon's poema are 
probably but the versificarion of previous 
Saxon paraplirases. Indeed, the colophon at 
the end of the ' Blasjng of ArmTs' states : 
' Here now eiidvtb the Doke of olas^ng of 
armya translatyu and 
Seynt albons.' There 
dence to the same effecL What seems to 
render this certain, however, is that in 1883 
Mesns. Satcbell published the ' Treatyse of 
Pysshjnge with an Angle ' from a manuscript 
in the possession of A.Denison, Esq., which 
diffrre considerably in orthography, phrase, 
and sense from that in the ' Boke of St. Al- 
bans ; ' and Professor Skeat is inclined to 
assign to it an earlier date than 1460. After 
full consideration, Haslewood finally attri- 
butra to tbe dame's pen (I) a small portion 
of the treatise on Ilawhing ; (2) the whole 
treatise upon Hunting; (3) a short lilt of 
the beasts of cbase ; (4) another short one 
of beasts and fowls. ' It is plain JuWans 
Betnes wrote the book of Hunting' (Hbb- 
B£BT and Dinriv'a .^tnsi, ii. 66, 1810). 
Cbalmers slates that 'what relates to the 
blaiing of aims contains no mure than abs- 
tracts uom a performance of Nicholas Upton, 
written about 1441.' Only three perfect 






s of this first edition a 



I known. One 



is in the Althorp Library, another in the Earl 
of Pembroke's collection, and the third is in 
tbe library of the Earl of Devon. The only 
copy which has appeared in an anction-room 
this century (with the exception of that in 
tbe Ihike of Koxbiirgbe's Ba1& whlob was 
veryimperfect) was itself imperfect. Itcame 
from tbe library of Mr. F. L. Popham of 
Littlecote, and was Hold in March 1882 for 
600 guineas to Mr. Quaritch, 

In the next edition (.1496), that of Wynkyn 
de Worde, first appears tbe celebrated * Trea- 
tise on Ff bshjn^ with an Angle.' A him* 
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dred years after its first publicatioa tbewtnk 
figures, in 1586, as tbe 'Boke of St. Albans, 
Hawking, Hunting, Fishing, with the Trus 
Measures of Blowing' (bJ. Printed by Ed- 
ward Allde, 4to, 44 leaves). During the 
mxteenth century the 'Boke' was so fre- 
quently reprinted, owing to its extreme poptt- 
larity, as almost to de^ the biblit^rapher's 
skiU. Its ' circulation for a long time vied 
with and perhaps exceeded that of ererj 
other contemporary production of the [veM 
of lesser eminence than Holy Writ ' (HuLB- 
wooB, p. 21). 

Tbenrsteditionofthe'Boke is iUnetrated 
with coats of arms in black and red, but in 
tbe second edition, 1496, ^PP^ tba quaint 
and cetehrated woodcuts. 'These are three 
in number. The first consists of a graup of 

n going hawking, while a hawk fi 



men is as noticeable as the character tftbeir 
dogs. In the second appears a 'bevy' or 
' sege ' of fowls (as tbe dame orders them to 
be called), some of which are flyinf, others 
Bwimming,other8 again standingou ue banks 
of a stream. A lion is seiiingone of these 
which resembles a bittern. The woodcut 
attached to the 'Treatyse of Fysahynge' il 
probably better known than tbe other twO) 
on-ing to its numerous reproductions. Aconn- 
tryman is engaged with rueful face in an- 
glmg. His rod and line are extremely primi- 
tive. An open tub lies at his side, in which 
he is intended to place bis captives and keep 
tbem alive until they could be depodted in 
tbe 'stew.' 

An excellent ftcumile of tbe oririual 
edition of the 'Boke' was published \y 
Mr. E. Stock in 1881 ; and a reproduction, 
also in facsimile, of the ' Tnatyse of I^Mb- 
ynge'inl880. 

[Dtisdnlfl'a Monasticon, ed. 1S31, iii. US; 
Dilxliti'R Ames, ii. fi6~S8; Chauney'* Bist. oT 
liertfurdshira ; Mevcome's Hist, of SLAlbau; 
Bnslevood's Boke of Sc Albans; Warton's Hist. 
of EngliBh Poetry; Bale's Script Ulnrt. Mag. 
Brit. For tbepHntgroftheBoke,Bladee'8lDtTO- 
ductioa to the fioks of St. Albans, pp. 1S-3S ;si>d 
Biography of CaxtoD, 1883, pp. 4S-319. For its 
bibtiograpby. Blades as cit«d ; and Satchell and 
Wmtvood's Bibliotbeca Fiacatoria, p. 24 nq, 
1883.] H.O. W, 

BEBKHEK, AUGUSTDTE (jt 1664>, 
clerkandserrant of Latimer, bishop ofW«^ 
cester, was a Swiss, or, according to Foxe, « 
Belgian. During the reign of Mary he was 
minister of a congr^^ou in London, and im 
said to have Utm much at Baxterl^. He 
was married (Tuibeb). When Latimer was 
cominitted to the Tower (18 SugL 1663) 
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Beniher attended him there, and the next 
Tear waited on himandtbeodterbUbopeim- 
irisoned at Oxford (Stbtph's Cranmer, 492, 
)G7). In this year also he sucooiind Jewel 
when in preat need during his flight &om Ox- 
ford, and so saved hin life (Mat7u>riab, i. 337). 
Throughout the Mariui peraecution he wu ft 
coDStftot friend to the martyn, and ' a kind of 
overseer to the wives and latherliwt children 
of those who died for religion ' [i6. 689). In a 
letter written shortly beforehis death, Robert 
Oiover bade his wife be guided bj Bemher, 
whom he calls 'an sngelof Qod; ' and Bnd' 
ford, writing from his prison, addresses him 
as ' m J own good Ai^ustine ' [Fdxb, Acti and 
MoraimaUg, vii. 3IJ3). He comforted and 
attendedonOlover (ib. S98),CareleM (id. viii. 
im), Mrs. Joyce Lewes (ib. 404), and Cuth- 
hertSympson (i6. 466), who suffered msrtyT' 
dom 1555-68. In the reign of Elizabeth he 
was rector of Sutton {Menwrialt, i. 589), or, 
according to Tanner, of Southam, and was 
noted for the indignation he expressed against 
the priests whoconformed to the eccleiiaati- 
<ml changes then enforced. He wrote ' Testi- 
monies Uken out of Qod'a Word,' &C, ' An 
Answer to certain Scriptures,' fto._, manu- 
•cripts in the Bodleian Library, ' Epistola ad 
dominum suum ' (Ridley), a manuscript in 
Em annel CkiUege, Cambridge, and edited Lati- 
mer's Sermons with a Latin preface addressed 
to Catherine, duchess of Suffoll[,4to, lfi73, 
1635, and Latimer's Works (Parker Soo,), i. 
311. NoticesofBemherwiUbefoundinTari- 
ona worka published by the Parker Society, 
e.g. Bradford's Works, i. 306, iL 168, 1S6, and 
Vidlej'a Works, 381 ; see index to the series. 
[Strypa'i Eccleeiastical Msmoriats, Hcmorials 
orCnniner, 8vo, Oxford, 1828; Foie's Acts and 
UoDDaienti, 1849; PabliMtioiiiofFiu'ksrSoeiaty, 
with QoBsh's Indue ; Tanner'a Bibl. BriLl 

W.H. 
BERNIOIA, KiNoa or. [See Ida, d. 
669; Adda, d. 665- Ethmlfhid, d. 617; 
OswuD, 6US F-64i! ; OgWT, 612P-d70.] 

BERNnrOHAM, RICHARD dk (Jt. 
1813), was a justice itinerant. There ware 
two familiet of this name in the reign of 
Edward II, one in Yorkshire and the other 
in Norfolk. Both contained a Richard de 
Bemingham, the former a son of John de 
Bemingham, the latter of Walter de Bem- 
ingham, lord of the manor of HanlAynsBuu- 
ham, Norfolk. The Riehard de Bemingham 
who was BO often in this reign summoned to 
the council among Justices and others pro- 
bably belonged t« the Yorksbire family (Sib 
F. PiLGluvB). A parliamentary writ, dated 
6 Sept. ISIS (Pari. Writs, ii. p. it. 634), re- 
quires him to lay aside the caption of assiie 
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in the northern counties during the meeting 
of parUamentandrepoirto Westminster. He 
coutinoed to be summoned in 1314, ISlo, 
1317, 1318, 1319, 1320, until 1824, anddiiring 
that time was included in judicial commis- 
sions a« conservator of the peace, justice of 
oyer and terminer, and commisnioner of array 
for the county of York, in which county he 
was knight in 1328. From 1314 to 1815 he 
was a collector of scutagee in Yorkshire, 
and in 1818 was empowered, as a landowner 
beyond the Trent, to raise and arm his tenants. 
The name of Richard de Bemyngbam, milea, 
appears as witness to a charter of Harigg 
Abbey, Yorkshire, 6 April 1321 {Collect. 
T'opmniptica, 1843, HariggChaTteTa,v. 123). 
He died, holding property at Middleton and 
Queenrow in Yorkshire, in 1329, 

rFoas'i Lives of tha Jodgas; BlomeHeU's Nor- 
folk, i. 63S; CuL Inqnis. poet mortam, ii. 19; 
Parly. Writs, ii. div. 8, p, 531.] J. A H. 

BERRmOB, JOHN (1716-1793), an 
evangelical clergyman, was the elde«t son of 
John Berridge, a wealthy &rmer of Kingston, 
Nottinghamshire, and was bom there 1 March 
1716. He was entered at Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, 28 Oct. 1734, took the degree of B.A. 
in 1738, and that of H.A. in 1742. WhiUt 
at the university he was a diligent student, 
andoften worked for fift«enhoursa day. For 
many years he remained a resident fellow of 
his college, and for the last six years of his 
residence at Cambridge (1749-66) he served 
the curacy of Stapleford. Cole, in an amusing 
passage quoted in Mr. Thompson Cooper^ 
Diographical dictionary, sa^s that he was ' the 
head 01 a sect called Bemdges in the neigh' 
bourhood of Cambridge,' a statement which is 
corroborated to some extent by George Dyer, 
who asserts that his sermons at St. Hanr's 
gave great oSeoce, but that he bad many fol- 
lowers in town and country. On7JulylT56 
hewasinductedto the college of Everton, Bed- 
fordshiie, where he remained until his death. 
In the year 1768 he became acquainted with 
Wesley and Whitefield ; they preached in his 
parish church, and he preachea in their Lon- 
don chs,peU. His first sermon out of door* 
was delivered 14 May 1759, after which dat« 
he regularly travelled on preaching tours 
through the neighbouring counties. ' One of 
the moet simple as well at moat sensible men ' 
was John Wesley's description of Berridge, 
and all his contemporaiiea agreed in prsising 
his kindly and simple disposition. TaUofst^- 
strong in voice, naturally witty, and of 



great crowds to listen to his sermons, and ha 
laboured lealonsly whilst his health laated. 
He died at Everton 32 Jan. 1798, and ma 
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buried in ths ehuichjard 27 Jan., whan 
Kmeon pKAched hie fimenl aenaon. 

Although BemdgB ww s nun of gfMt 
knowledge, tie in later life, to the r^ret of 
Wesley, rejected the aid of humaa learning 
for chriBtianit]'. When at GBnibridg« he wm 
an Arminian in creed, but afterwards he 
became a Calvinitt, putting' hit faith in 
divine mediation and ' free RTSce,' whilst re- 
fraiuiug na much aa possible from oontrovera;. 
Hie works were numerous : 1. ' A Collec- 
tion of Divine Songs' (1760), mostly from 
Wesley's hymns, a volume which he after- 
warda Buppressed, suhstitnting for it ' Sion's 
Scnwe' afseandlSlS). 2. 'Justification by 
Faith sJone,' the sutwtance of a letter to a 



Converrion of Iter, John Berridge,' and in 
1S27 and 1886 as 'The great Error de- 
tected or Self-righteousness disclslmsd,' 
8. 'Tae Christian World unmasked, pray 
come and peep ' (1773), a plain and homely, 
but an effective, expreBsiou of his relifpona 
belief which passed through many editions, 
and was answered by Fletcher of Madeley 
intheflratand second parts of his 'Fifth Check 
to Antinomianiam.' i. ' Chearful Piety, or 
Keligion without Gloom ' (1792), 7th ecUtion 
in 1813. 5. 'Last Farewell Sermon, preached 
at the Tabernacle I April 1793, vrith a abort 
account ol Mr. Borridge's death' (1793 and 
1834V The Rev, Hicfaard Whittingham, 
who had been Berridge's curate at Everton, 
added a short memoir of his life to a reprint 
of the ' Christian World unmasked,' about 
1818. An enlarged biography by Mr, Whit'- 
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and of ' Sion's Sonf[V appeared 
appendix was pubhshed in 1844, and a second 
adition of the whole work in 1864. A aer- 
sum on hia death by Bev. William Holland, 
and an anonymous elegy, were published in 
1798; and eo late as 1882 there appeared a 
volume of 'Ooapel Qema, a Collection of 
Notes fmm the Margins of tbe Bible of the 
Iter. J. Berridge. NumerouB anecdotes, aa 
well as letters from him, are ctmtained in the 
• Life and Times of the Counten of Hunting- 
dan,' and in the ' Congrwatioual Magaiine ' 
for 1841 and 1846. 

[Trerman'a Whitoflsid, ii. 410, 441, 4S3 ; 
Ty«rnuiii'B Wedcy, ii. 309-70, 463, 491, iii. 3, 
ISS ; TyermaD's Fletcher. 61-3, 283-6. 3St-S, 
871; Qadiby's Hynm Writers, li-SB, ISS; 
I^i CuDbridg^ 1. 131-4.] W. P. C. 

BEBRIHAir, JOHN (1691-1768), di- 
Tine, bom in 1091, was the aon of John 
BerrimOD, a London apothecary, and thus 
brother ^ William Berriman, D.U. [q, v.] 



He waa a member of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, where be matriculated 11 Hay 1714, 
proceeding B.A. 171S, and H.A 1720, was 
for many years rector of St. Olave'a and St. 
Alban'a. He publishBd in 172*2 a sermoa 

Sin Kings xzi. 12-18) entitled 'The Caae of 
oboth considered and compared with that 
of the Royal Hartyr,* 4to. This waa fol- 
low^ in 1741 by ' &t6t itfrnrfomSii ir mpn, 
or a critical dissertation on I Tim. iiL 16, 
Wherein rules ore laid down to distin- 
guish in various readings which is genuine. 
, . . Being the substance of eight sermona 
preached at the Lady Meyer's lecture in 1737~ 
8,' 8to. In 1751 he edited hia brother Wil- 
liam Berriman's ' ChrisUan Doctrines ex- 
pluned in Forty Sermons,' 8vo, and in 1758 
he wrote a preface to C, Wheatle/a ' Fifty 
Sermona.' He died in 1768. 

[Qent. Hag. xixviii. 690; RawIiDKm H3S., 
fo. ISI82, Bodlaian Idbraiy ; British Mosenm 
CataloguB.] A. H. B. 

BEBBIMAN, WILLIAM, D.D. (1688- 
1760), divine, son of John Bermnan, apotbo- 
cary in Bishopsgate Street, London, ir *'-' 



panah of St. Ethelbnrga (by Maiy, otMAtvr 
at William Wogstaffe, of FamboroughjWarx 
wic^hire), and grandson of the Rev. Chariea 



Berriman, rector of Beddingt^ni, Surrey, waa 
bom on 24 Sept. 1688. His first school wa« 
at Banbury, Oxfordahire; he continued tbera 
seven years. Thence be was removed to Mei> 
chant Taylors' School. London, under Ifr. 
Shorting, in 1700, He was entered com- 
moner of Oriel College, Oxford, on 4 March 
1706. He went to reaide in Oxford on 

21 June 1706; waa B.A. 2 Nov. 1706; 
M.A. 2 JunelTll;D.D. 25 June1722, His 
brother, in hia memoir of him, lauds his 
learning at the univenitv, and Qlocester 
Ridley,LL.B., in his funeral sermon remarks : 
' Aware of the ridiculousness of that dau- 

Srous and troublesome acquisition, " a littls 
Lming," he did not quit the university when 
yet but a novice there, and rush into thti 
world to be a teacher of it, till he hod formed 
his judgment by the compleat axle of acade- 
mical sciences and the exercises of the school ' 
(d. 11). He mastered Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic. He waa orduned deacon at Oxford 
byBisbop Talbot, but continued inreeidenca 
attheumversitytillhewaa settled in L<mdoa 
on 6 May 1712. He is found as curate at 
Allhallows in Thames Street in 1712. Ha 
was ordained priest on 12 Dec. 1712 by tha 
Bishop of Hereford (Dr. Bisae). He was 
chosen lecturer of St. Michael's, Qoeenhithe, 

22 July 1714. He became domesticchaplain 
to Dr. Robinson, bisliop of London, April 
1720, and reaijled at FuUiam. On 26 April 
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17S2 ha was prcMUted to St. Andrew's Un- 
dersbaft, and thereupan resigned his lecture- 
BhipatQueenhitlia. lie wu Known privfttetj 
aa author of * A Beaaonabla Keview of Mr. 
Whiaton's Account of Primitive DozoLi^ea,' 
1719, and of 'A Second Review,' alao 1719. 
In 1723-4 waa delivered his < HiMorical Ac- 
count of the Trinitarian ContTOversy,' beins 
the Lady Hojer's lecture, published 1726^ 
In 1731 followed ■ A Defence of aome Paa- 
aages in the Hietorical Account.' 

On 17 Nov. 1724 he married Mur Hnd- 
•on. On 18 June 1727 be waa elected fellow 
of Eton College, and for the remainder of 
his life took Bpecial intereet in this founda- 
tion. Eton became his summer reaidence. 
In 1730-1 he preached the Boyle lecture, 
publiahedinl733(2ToIa.8vo). In 1738 ap- 
peared his ' Brief Bemarka on Mr. Chandler s 
Introduction to the History of the Inquisi- 
tion.' There were other occasional sermons 
and tractates. He died on 5 Feb. 1749-dO, 
in his eixty-second year. His brother John 
[a. v.] published posthumously two Tolumes 
oi Bermona, entitling them ' Christian Doc- 
trines and Duties explained and recommended 
in xl Sermons' (1761). 

[Hpinoir b; Jobn Btirriman in hi* ChriiUati 
Doctricra, 17A1; TbeOoodChriiitiaDnBTer din, 
hjGlocester Hidlay, 17S0; Chandlart Answer 
to William UerrimiiD, D.D.. 1733; with A Second 
Letter, 1733. and A Vindioition again*! the 
Mtsraprasi-nlaCioTii of William Berriman, 1734 ; 
Biug. Brit. ; Wilson's Disaenting Chnichaa, ii. 

38a.j A. B. a. 

BEEBOW, CAPEL (1715-1782), divine, 
waa bom in 1716, son of Capel Berrow 
(of Christ's College, Cambridge, B.A. 1703, 
M.A. 1712), chap&in to William, Earl Cow- 

e', and for forty years the curate of Nortbill, 
dfordshire, who died 28 Oct. 1761 (LTaoira, 
Bei^fordMre, 120). He waa admitted into 
Merchant Taylors' School 10 Oct. 1728, and 
became head scholar in 1733 (Robixsok, 
itf. T. School EwitUr). He proctwded to the 
university of Oxford, matriculated a com- 
moner of St. John's Collets 7 Sept 1734, 
proceeded B.A. 1 June 1738, M.A. of Christ's j 
Colle^, Cambridge, 1768. Hebecamecurate 
of St. Botolph'i Aldersgnte, March 1741, and 
afterwards of St. Austin's, and on 12 July 
1744 wai chosen lecturer of St. Benedict 



dignities, as follows : ' Theological Dlseerta- 
tiona by Capel Berrow, A.M. nector of Roa- 
sington. Northamptonshire; Lecturer of St. 
Bennet's and St. Peter Paul's Wharf, and 
Chaplainto the Honourable Society of Judges 
and Seijeants in Segeante' Ino,' 1782. l^ia 
work was simply a binding-up t<^thei op hia 
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death of the unsold copiee of his separately 
issued writings: (l)'RemarkBonthekt. Rev, 
Dr. Sherloclrs Discourses on tbe Use and In- 
tent of Prophecy : in a Letter formerly sent 
to his Loraship.' (S) *0u Predestination, 
Election, Reprobation, and Future Punish- 
ments.' (8) 'A few Extracts &om a Di»> 
course concerning Origen and theChiefestof 
his Opinions; first printed in the year 1601.' 
(4) ' Ubaervations on the End and Design at 
Christ's Death.' (C) ' Deism not consistent 
with tbe Religion of Reason and Nature,' 
(6) ' A Lapse of Human Souls in a SUte of 
Pre-existene^ the only Original Sin and the 
Ground Work of the Goqiel Dispensation.' 
Among the snbscriberB to the collective 
volume stands ' Samuel Johnson,' who in the 
'Rambler' had discussed Berrow's specula- 
tions. Tbe last, originally published in 1766, 
is his only book now remembered. Berrow 
never mentions the Jesuit writer, O. H. Bou- 
gaaut, from whose 'Amusement Fhiloao- 
phique sur le Langage des Beetes,' translated 
in to English in 1 739 (there was a < Snd edit ion 
corrected,' 1740), he derived nearly all his 
theories. Nor does Berrow refer to Hildrop's 
' Examination of Father Bougeaut's Philoso- 
phical Amusement,' 1743, from which he also 
oorrowed. Berrow brings in, in tbe most reck- 
less and uncritical way, the most famous namei 
as holding the doctrine of ' the lapse of souls 
in a state of pre-existence.' His work is a 
farrago of ill-digested learning. While Bou- 
geaut^eeted, Berrow wasasgraveasajudge. 
Local inquiries show that be was non-resident 
at Rossington. Various occasional sermons 
(1746 onward) were also published by him. 
He died on 6 Oct. 1782. 

[RsvliiKon US8. 4to. 6301. Bodlaiao Library; 
Notes itDd Qusriei, inA seri«. li. Ml, 417; 
Oent. Mag. Iti. Su3 ; com did nicKt ions from Rou- 
ingtoD and Loudon parishes ; Berrow's Wurks.] 
A. B. O. 
BERRY, CHARLES (1783-1877), uni- 
tarian minister, was bom 10 Nov. 1783 at 
RomseVj, Hants; a direct descendant of 
James Berry [q. v.], colonel of a r^ment 
of horse, and afterwards one of Cromwell's 
major^nerals ; whose son John, a Lon- 
don West India merchant, married Anu^ 
daughter of Sir Charles Wolseley, and waa 
father of Rev. Charles Berry, of Shrews- 
bury {d. 1741, nt. 41). This presbyterian 
minister's son John was a jeweller at llir- 
mingham, and &ther of Rev. John Berry 
{d. about 1821), independent minister suc- 
cessively at Shaftesbury, Romsey, and West 
Bromwich, classical tutor at Hometton Gol- 
lure, and finally minister at Camberwell 
till his retirement from ill-health (so Clb- 
iHLs; WiDBiKBtoir, in Sttrrej/ C^.iOrt. 
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I6C6, p. 171, givea WiUiuD Ben? of V/u- 
tuiiuter u the pastor who re«igned Cun- 
berwell Qrwn, from ill-health, in 18IS). 
Bev. John Ben7 left four sona. John (d. 8 
KoT. 1867, tet. B8) i Joseph, an udependent 
minister (d. 2 Aug. 1664, et. 82) j ChaTlea ; 
•ud Comeliua, for fiilj'tliree ye*n indepen- 
dent miniater at Hatfield Heath, Essex (d. 
8 Sept. 1864, aet. 76). Charles was educated 
Ibr tne independent miniatiy at Homerton, 
entering in 1799, at the time when Di. Fye 
Smith succeeded John Berry as claaaieal 
tutor. He acted as assistant to F;e Smith 
in a course of chemical experiments. InI802 
•omeofthestudenta, including Charles Berry, 
developed heretical views. Berry left Homer- 
ton, and in 1803, at the age of twNit^, became 
minister of the Great Meeting, Leicest«r, in 
succesaion to Hobert Jacomb. Here he mi- 
nistered till 1869, having Rev. Charles Cle- 
ment Coe, F.R.Q.S., aa colleague from 1866. 
In 181^ he opened a school which he main- 
tained for overthirty years. TohimDr.Parr 
addressed, 19 Bee. 1810, his famous letteron 
the methods of classical training (Pis&'s 
Workt, ed. Johnston, 1828, viu. 481-6). 
His pupils included many who afterwards 
distinguished themselves m public life. In 
1810 he mairied Ann (d. 24 May 1870, set. 
eO), daughter of Thomas Paget. He was 
one of the founders of the Leicester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, and of the Lei- 
cester Town Museum. A ripe scholar and 
mathematician, as a preacher he detilt with 
topics of common ]ite in language pithy but 
Btudiously simple. His Christology was 
humanitarian ; early in his ministry ne had 
a pulpit controversy on the subject with 
BoWrt Hall, then baptist minister at Harvey 
Lane, Leicester, with whom he maintained 
wn unbroken friendahi^. He died 4 Hay 1877 
in the house of his «on-m-law, near Ltvei^ool. 
He published several sermons, incluing: 

1. 'The Duty of National Thanksgiving,' 1812. 

2. ' Funeral Sermon for Queen Caroline,' 
1821. S.'RemarksonPopery andthepreaent 
Anti-papal Agitation,' 1851. 

[Chn.B«fonner, 1M7, p. S23 ; Chn. lilt, I BTT, 



BERBT, 81B EDWARD (1768-1831), 
nai-admiral, wu one ^ a la»e bmilj left 
in «tmt«ued ciicnnutances by the early death 
of big &ther, ■ merchant in London. Lord 
Mnlgrave had been a pupil of his uncle, the 
Kev. Titos Ben^ of Norwich, and through 
him, then one 01 the lords of the admiralty, 
thelMywaa in 1779 appointed as a volunteer 
to the Burfbrd, 70 suns, withCaptAin Rainier, 
then sailing &i &c East Indies, where site 



remained (ill after the conclusion of the war 
inl7Sd. Hewas madeiieutenanton20Jaii. 
1794, as a reward, it is said, for his gallantrr 
in boarding a French afaip of war; he is aud. 
also, in a vague way, to have diatinguisbed 
himself on the Firat of June ; but tbe firsC 
distinct mention of hi" is on his appcont- 
ment to the Agamemnon with CaptAin Nel- 
son in May 1706. Be quickly won NelwaV 
esteem {heltort Despatckei, ii. 176), fbllowod 
him to the Captain (11 June), and whilst 
Nelson was on shore conducting the ai^e of 
Porto Ferrajo, Berry, then first lieat«tiant» 
commanded the ship in such a manner as Xo 
call forth an offidu expression of hia cap- 
tain's ' fullest approbation ' (tS. ii. 209, 273). 
This special service won for him his com- 
mander's nuk, 12 Not. 1796; bnt whilst 
waiting for an appointment, he remained aa 
a Yoluut eer on bourd theCaptain,andwaathus 
present in the battleofCapeSt. Vincent; when 
tbe order wss given to board the San Nicolaa, 
'The first man,' wrote Nelson, 'who jomped 
into the enemy's miien chains waa Captain 
Berry, late my first lieutenant; he waa sup- 
ported from our spritsail-yard, which hooked 
in the micen-rigging ' {ib. ii. 842). Captain 
Berry afterwards assutedNelson into the main 
chains of the San Josef, Berry waa poated 
on 6 Uorch, and, being in England m Oo- 
tober, waa taken to court by Nelaon, who, 
on the king remarking on the loss of hia 
right arm, promptly preaentod Beny aa hia 
right hand [ib. 'u. 448 n.) It was agreed be- 
tween them that, when Nelaon hoisted hia 
flag, Benr was to go as his ftag-captain ; 
and on 8 Dec. Nelson wrote to him : ' If yon. 



will have very little of your company, fbr I 
am well, and you may enect to be called 
for every hour' (ib. li. 466). On 13 Dec 
Berry wss married to his oousin Ij^hj— , 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Fonter of Norwidi. 
On 19 Dec. he was appointed to the Van- 
guard, but tbe ship did not leave Kn gi«nJ 
liH 10 April 1798. In the battle of the Nita 
Berry, as captain of the flag-«hip, had hia 
full share, and when Nelson waa wounded 
caught him in his arms and saved him from 
follmg (0). iii. 65). He afterwards pubUshad 
anonymously 'An authentic NarratiTe of tha 
Proceedings of his Majetty'a Squadron under 
tbe command of Rear-admiral Sir Htoatia 
Nelson, from its Bailing from Gibrahar 
to the Conclusion of the glotious Battle rf 
the Nile, drawn up from the Minutes at 
an Officer of Rank in the Squadron' (t«- 
printedfrom the 'True Briton 'and the '81m' 
newspapers, with additions, 8vo, 1706), ft 
pamplilct which, under the fecial cirGim< 
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^tBnCei of iu Mithorahip, is of aingular iote- 
TO>t tnd Tslua. 

Within a few daji of tlie battle Benr 
wu unt off in the Leander with the ad- 
minl's dwpatchn. On 18 Aufif. the little 
GO-^un ship wss met b7 the G£n6reui, 74 
guns, sod captured after a stout defence, in 
the coime oi which Beny received a seven 
wound in the ann. He wss taken, with the 
ship, to Corfa, and did not reach England 
till the beginning of December, The news 
of which he was the bearer had been Blraadj 
ivceired in duplicate, but Berrj wsb wel- 
ccuned with toe utmont enthusiasm, woe 
knighted on 12 Dec., and presented with the 
freedom of the city. Earlj in the spring of 
1799 he wan appointed to the Foudrovant, 
in which be arrived st Palermo on R June. 
On the 8th Nelson hoisted hia flag on board, 
but afterwards, BtajLug at Palermo, sent the 
Foudrojant to strengthen the blockade of 
Malta. Bern had thus the gratification of 
assisting in the capture of his former captor, 
the Ginfreux, 18 Feb., and of the Quillaume 
Tell, 81 March, the last of the French ships 
which had been in the battle of the Nile [see 
BucEwooD, Sib He:hbi]. In the foUowmg 
June the Foudroyant carried the queen ttf 
Naples from Palermo to Leghorn, on which 
occasion her majesty presented Berry with a 
gold box set with diamonds and a diamond 
hug. A few months later Berry quitted the 
ship and returned to England. In the sum- 
mer of 1805 he was appointed to the Aga- 
memnouj and joined the fleet off Cadis only 
just in tune to share in the glories of Tra- 
iklgar ; he had, however, no opportunity of 

special distinction in it, ' 

ing year, 6 Feb., in the ac 
The Agamemnon was m 
towards the end of 1806, and Berry was 
made a baronet. He is said to have been 
&» only officer in the navy, of his time, ex- 
cept Collingwood, who had three medals, 
having commanded a ship in three general 
actions, namely, the Nile, TraUnr, and St. 
Domingo. If to these we add St. Vincent 
Knd the l^lrst of June, and the five actions in 
the East Indies between Hughes and Suffiren, 
together with the loss of the Leander and 
the capture of the Oln^reux and the Ouil- 
laume Tell, it will be seen That the record of 
bis war services is in the highest degree ex- 
ceptional. InlSllhecommandedtheSceptre, 
and in September 1812 changed into the Bar- 
flenr, which he took to the Mediterranean. 
In December 1S13 till the peace be com- 
manded one of the royal yachts, ajid on 3 Jan. 
1816 was made a K.C.B. On 19 July 18S1 
lie attained the rank of rear-admiral, but 
mna hoisted his flag. His health was much 



jr yet, the tollow- 
lUoffSt. Domingo. 
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broken, and fbr several yean before his de«tb, 
on 13 Feb. 1831, he had been quite incapable 
of anv active duties. He left no children, 
and tne baronetcy became extinct. His por- 
trait by Copley is in the Punted Halt at 
Qreenwich, to which it was presented by hia 
widow in 1835 ; another and perhaps mom 
^ portrait, drawn and engraved by 
IS given in the ' Naval Chronicle.' 

[Naval Chronidr, xv. 177; Uaraball's Boyal 
NaT. Biog. ii. (vol. i. pL ii.). p. 774 ; Oent. Mag. 
(ISSlVci. i. 270; Niocdos's Hdsoo Oasivtche^ 
psMim, see indax.] J. K. L. 

BERRT, JAMES CA1S56), one of Crom- 
well's major-generals, was about 1643 a cle^ 
in some iron-works in Shropshire. Baxter 
speaks of him as 'my old bosom friend that 
had lived in my house and been dearest to 
me' (Baxtsb's Autobiogrmihy, pp 67-97). 
Berry took service under Cromwell, and in- 
stigated the other officers of his troop to 
invite Baxter to become their chaplain. Ho 
was one of Cromwell's favourites. Acting 
as his captain-lieutenant, be slew Charles 
Cavendish at the battle of Gainsborough 
(28 July 1643. Cablilx's Cnmuie//, Appen* 
dix, v). In thecourse of the disputes between 
the army and parliament in 1647 Berry was 
active for the army, and was chosen president 
of the council of sidjutatorB. He was selected 
by Cromwell to carry the despatch namting 
the victory of Preston, and was rewarded by 
the house with 2001. {Joumait of the Houm 
of Common*, 23 Aug. 1648). Baxter speaks 
mournfully of the change which under Crom- 
well's influence came over Berry's religious 
views. He became, he says, filled with 
spiritual pride, and was led away by ' the new 
bght ' to look downon puritans of the old type. 
Still he admits that Berry ' lived as honestly 
as could be expected in one that tabeth emir 
for truth and evil to be good' (p. 57). In 
the spring of 165fi Berry was employed in 
the suppression of an attempted rising in 
Nottingnamshire, and in the winter of^the 
same year was appointed major.g¥neTaI of 
Hereford, Shropshire, and Wales (see Bebbi'b 
Lettert in Thitblob's State Paf«r», vols, iii., 
iv., V.) Cromwell nominated him a member 
of his House of Lords, and it is said that, un- 
like most of the army, he was in favour of 
the Protector's acceptance of the crown. On 
the death of Cromwell he took an active 
part in the councils of the party which over- 
threw Richard. This be Iat«r repented, and 
meeting Mr. Uowe after the Restoration, ' he 
very mely told him, with tears running 
down his cheeks, that if Richard had but at 
that time hanged up him and nine car ten 
more, the nation might ban* been happy' 
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{Lifeof Howe,^. 26). He aigned the iiiTita- 
tioD of tbe armv to Uie members of the Rump 
to Tstum to their eeata, and wu appointed 
both a member of tbe council of atate snd one 
of tbe committee who nominated to all offices 
(Maj 16&g). In the atruggle between the 
Mmy and the Rump he took part with the 
former, and waa cashiered for aigning the 
armj petition of 6 Oct. He waa naturally 
choeen one of the committee of aafety esta- 
bliahed by the arm^ (26 Oct. 1659), but 
could not prevent hia own rwiment, when 
aent to blockade Portsmouth, from deaerting 
in large numbera to the partiaana of the par- 
liament. Whitelocke informa us that Beny 
WM one of the persona whoae influence pre- 
vented Fleetwood from accepting tbe pro- 
poaal to recall Charlea II and anticipate 
Monk (22 Dec. 1659. WhitbijX!XB, p. ®1). 
On the reaasembling of the remaina of the 
Long purliament he waa ordered to leave 
London (10 Jan. 1660), and refiiaing to give 
an engagement to live peaceably was im- 
priaoni^ by the council of atate. 'After- 
wards,' «ays Baiter, 'he being one of the 
four whom Oeneral Monk bad the worat 
thoughts of, was closely conlined in Scar- 
borough Castle.' On hu wife's petition in 
April 1063, the severity of hia imprisonment 
vas relaxed, but he seema lo have continued 
a prisoner for the leat of his life. From a 
letter which he wrote to Sir Jordan Croea- 
laud, under whoae chane he was, it appears 
that he was refused rdeaae without an ac- 
knowledgment of guilt, which be steadfeatly 
refused to give (CW. «. P. Dom. 25 Oct. 1667). 
But according to Baxter, ' being released be 
became a g«^ener, and lived in a safer state 
than in all his greatness,' Hehasbeenidea- 



eert«in (Clbc 
.Barry, 1877). 

[Baiter's Betiqnita BaxterianA 6T-8, 73. 97 ; 
Baiter's Treatise of Self-denial, prsf. ; Tbnrloa 
StalefkipetB ; Koble'a Hoot* of CramweU, i. 433.1 
0. H. F. 

BEBRT, Sra JOHN (1686-1690), ad- 
miral, of a family long settled near Ilfra- 
combe, was tbe second son of a clergyman, 
vicar of Rnoweaton in Devonshire, who, 
having loat hia living and hia means of 
livelihood in tbe civil wars, died in I6C2, 
leaving a large &mily almost entirely desti- 
tute. John, as well as his elder brother, 
vent to sea in the merchant service, and 
in 1663, entering into the navy, was ap- 
pointed boatswain of the Swallow ketch in 
the West Indies. Soma little time after he 



was advanced to be lieutenant of the Svval' 
low, and having bad the good fortune to 
assist in capturing a pirate of superior force, 
was appointed to the command, tier captain 
being promoted to the command of the Con- 
stant Warwick, 17 Sep^ 1666. On arriving 
in England he was appointed l« the Little 
Hary, and in the course of 1 666 to tbe Guinea. 
In 1667 be was appointed to command the 
hired ship Coronation, of 56 guna, in which 
be wai sent out to the West Indies. Tbn 
preaence of a considerable force of French 
and Dutch was nving much uneasiness, and 
the governor of Barbadoea, having taken up 
eight lai^ merchant sbipa, which heequipped 
as men-of-war, gave the command of^ the 
squadron to Captain Berry, who, in an en- 
gagement with the enemy off Nevis, drove 
them back under the guns of St. Kilt's, burnt 
one of tbeir number in the roadstead by 
means of a fireahip, and forced the rest to 
scatter and fly. In 1668 be commanded the 
Pearl, which in June 1669 was sent to the 
Mediterranean with Sir Thomas A 11 in , uid 
employed with aome success and distinction 
againat tbe Algerine pirates. In 1670 he 
commanded tbe Nonsuch, still in tbe Medi- 
terranean, and in 1671 retumt^ to England 
in commajid of the Dover. In 1672 he com- 
manded tbe Resolution in the bard-fbught 
battle of Solebay, and won much credit by 
the timely and resclnte snoeour be brought 
to tbe Duke of York when hard pressed, in 
acknowledgment of which he was speciallj 
knighted bv the king on the return of th* 
fleet to tbe'^ore. In the battle of 28 Hk^ 
1673 be again distinguished himself by hia 
forward and reeV.ute conduct, hia ship sufep- 
ing BO severely that she had to be sent into 
poit. In 1676 he was agvn in the Meditep- 
ranean in command of the Bristol, and seems 
to have been employed on that station, with 
few intermisaiona, tiU leSa In 1683 be waa 
appointed to i.be Gloucester, in which tba 
Duke of York took a pasaage for Scotland ; 
but on B May, by the mist^e of the pilot, 
ahe ran on to a sandbank off the Yorkabira 
coast, and was totally lost. Tbe Duke of 
York and as many of his train as could be 
put into the boat werv saved ; the yachta ia 
company aent their boats and picked up 
many of tbe men, including Berry himself, 
who stayed by the ship till tbe last, and took 
hia chance with the rest (Pepn* to Hnoer, 
8 May 1682 ; Diary and Corre^ondeitM ^ 
Sam. Pern; BtxgWa ed., vi 142 ; Add. Mk 
15892, m 1S3, 134) \ but, notwithstand- 
ing every exertion, several of the youn^ 
noblemen and about 160 of tbe ship's com- 
pany were loat. Berry was acquitted ol all 
Dlome, and the next month was appmntad 
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ittti. In 1663 he wu Tiu&- 
9 sqaadroii wbicli, under die 
jord Dartmouth, wm Bent out 
to diamintle TanKier and bring home the 
gUTiaon, and on ah return was appointed 
one of the commUaioners of the navy. In 
]686hecommandBdin the second poat, under 
Lord Dutmoutb, in the fleet intended to 
oppose the invasion &om Holland, but when 
the criaiB come the Ung shrank &om the 
Gonte«t, and the officers of the Beet were 
left to accept the will of the people. The 
fleet waa shortly afterwards laid up for the 
winter, and Berrv returned to hia dutiea in 
London, in which he appears to have iutro- 
dnced a strict adherence to routine that waa 
then somewhat unusual and distasteful. Uis 
death, which took place at Fortamouth after 
■ few days' illness, was attributed to poison ; 
it might perhaps with {greater probability be 
attributed to a pestilential fever caused by 
the filthy ntnte of the town. He was buiied 
in Stepney Church, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory. The date of his death 
is given on this as 14 Feb. 1691, that is 
1691-2, but it appears by an admiralty minute 
of 22 March 1681^90 that he was then already 



; MAR¥(176S-1862),BathoieaB, 
was bom 16 March 1783, at Kirkbridge in 
Yorkshire. Her younger sister, Agnes, was 
bom there fourteen months anerwarda, on 
29 May 1764, and they were constantly 
together for nearly eighty-eight yeara. Their 
father, Robert Berry, was the nephew of a 
Scotch merchant, named Ferguaon, who had 
thriven in trade in London, and by middle 
life had realised 300,000^, besides {inrchaa- 
ina a considerable estate at Raith in Fife- 
■hire. Robert, elder of the two sons of 
Fernison's sister, entered his uncle's count- 
ing^usein BroadStreet, AustinFriara. In 
17B3 he married a distant cousin, a Mias 
Beaton. His wife, aflei the birth of the two 
cliildreii, Mai^ and Agnee, died in 1767, 
amd 2^ in childbed of ath^whoalao died. 
Meaawhile Robert's younger brother, Wil- 
liam, brought np in a mercantile house, had 
ingratiated himself with his uncle. Besides 
this, he had married a Miss Crawford, who 
bronght him 5,000/. in money and two sons 
in us fint two years of Ui^r marriage. 
Robert, haTing, on the contrary, had a pnr- 
tionleas wife and two daughters, had to con- 
tent himself with an income of SOOf, a ^ear 
and a dingy residence in Austin Fnara. 
Ftom the time of their mother's death, his 
Infut children had been cared for by their 



Cdmother, Mrs. Seaton, at Askham, in 
[shtre. Hence they were removed in 
1770 to Chiswick, where they resided in the 
College House. Their goremeseat Chiswick 
wu married in 1775. from that date the two 
girls were entirely self-educated. Their only 
religious Instructionconsisted in Mary reading 
aloud to her grandmother every morning one 
of the psalms, and every Sunday one Mtha 
Saturday papen from tne ' Spectator.' In 
1781 the uncle, Mr. Ferguson, died, aged 93, 
leaving to WilUam Berry (wbo then took 
the name of Feipison) 300,000/. in the funds, 
I and an estate worth from 4,000^ to 6,000/. a 

i'ear in Scotland. Robert Berry had a bare 
Bgacy of 10,000/. William, however, settled 
on Robert an annuity of 1,0001. a year. In 
1788 Robert Berry and hia two young 
daughters went abroad to Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Ital^. The father, as Mary says 
of him, was chiefly remarkable for ■ the odd 
inherent easiness of his character.' Hia 
daughter found that she must he a protect- 
ing mother to her sister, and a guide and 
monitor to herfather. Mary Berry began at 
Florence, in 1783, the ' Joumala and Corie> 
spondence,' completed seventy years later. 
After a long stay in Italy, her tour waa oom- 
pleted by a return home throiu-h France to 
England in June 1786. Maiy Berrr and her 
sister Agnes, in the winter of 1788, first made 
the acquaintance of Horace Walpole, then 
more than seventy years of age. A letter, 
addressed to Lady Ossory, under date Straw- 
berry Hill, 11 Oct. 1788, relates how he bad 
just then willingly gelded himself up to their 
witcheries on meeting them at the house of 
his friend Lady Hemes, wife of the banker 
in St. James's Street. Mary he speaks of as 
' an angel both inside and out,' adding, in 
regard to them both, ' I do not know which 
I like beat, except Mary'a face, which is 
formed for a sentimental novel, but it is ton 
times fitter for a fift;r times better thing- 
genteel comedy.' An intimacy was then con- 
tracted between himself and the two sisters, 
which surpassed in tenderness on bis part 
the most ardent affections of his ^uth. He 
lavished upon both every conceivable term 
of endearment, one while (17 April 1769) 
addressing the elder as 'Suaviasima Maria,' 
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(17 Oct. 1793) apostrophising 
oa 'my eweet lamb.' Writing 



a ^unger aa 'my 

hiB 'twin wivea,' 

,ter he thanks the 
from 'Dear Both,' adding, playfully, that 
'its duplicity makeaitdoliblywttlcome;' and 
at another time ending with 'Adieu! mea 
Amoura,' signs himself 'Horace Fondlewivea.' 
He b^ins on 31 Oct. 1 768 writing, solely with 
an eye to their amusement,hia ' ReminiacencM 
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«f the Goartt of G«onra I and 11,'wlueh 1m oom- 
platM on IS Jul. 1789. To them in the wme 
max h« inscribed his ' C&talogue of Stnwberrv 
Hill ' He secured a houee for them at Ted- 
dii^tan in 1789. In 1791 he prsruled upon 
them to take poweesion of Little Strawbeiry 
Hill, pTerioudj known bb Cliveden from iu 
having ha«ntlie abode ofhia friend Kitty Clive, 
the famous actreat. Little Strawbeirj Hill 
WW for mauj jean the fovourite home of the 
Berrya. George.thethirdearlof Orford,died 
R Dec. 1791, &nd the earldom devolved upon 
Horace Walpole. The onl; value of the 
earldom in hla ejea was that it enabled him 
to place within reach of MarjBeny'a accept* 
anee the title of couatesa. ' There ia« tradi- 
tion handed down b; Lord Lanadowne,' Bavs 
the' EdinburehReview' (October 1866, cxui. 
1298), ' that he was ready to go through the 
formal ceremony of marria^ with either 
aiBt^r, to make aure of their aocietv, and 
conf>^r rank and fortune on the family ; as 
he had the power of charging the Orfbrd 
estate with a jointure at 2,0O0l. a year.' 
Marjr Berry bad, in 1779, been sought in 
marriafre by a Mr. Bowman, and wrote lonff 
afterwords that she had 'sufikredas people do 
at sixteen ' from what, wisely disapproTed 
of, Ireaistedanddropped.' General O Kara, 
Bovemor of Gibraltar, had met Miss Berry 
in 1784 in Italy, and was engaged to her 
before leaving &igland in the November of 
1796 for Gibraltar. Her reluctance to leave 
her home at once as his bride led to their 
gradual e«tr«ogeroent, and to the ultimate 
Lireaking off of the proposed marriage at the 
end of April 1796. Lord Orfbrd died on 
S March 1797. He left to each the sum of 
4,00W., and to Mary and Agnes jointly, 
their lives, the house and garden of Little 
Strawberry Hill, tog^ether with the long 
meadow in front of it, and all the furniture. 
He also bequeathed to Bobert, Mary, and 
Agnes Berry, Ut be divided among them, 
share and shan alike, his printed works, and 
a box containing mannacnpts, to be published 
at their discretion and for thor emotoment. 
In 1798 was published in five quarto volumes 
the collective edition of the 'Works of 
Horace Walpole.' Nominallv editad by Mr. 
Berry, it was in realitv all Mary Berry's 
doing, asve only one brief pasBsge,srefeTence 
to herself, in the preface. A comedy in five 
acts, writlen by Mary Berry, and entitled 
'Fashionable FriendBj'havingbeenperfoi 
with some success at Strawberry HQl (ai 
other amateurs) by Robert Benr and his 
two daughters, was afterwards, in May 1809, 
brought out at Drury LAne Theatre, where it 
was represented for three nig-bts only, and 
then summarily withdrawn. It failed on 
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Horace ' 

Mother.' Oddly en 
her published play of ^Fashionabfe 
a nat«, impntinit it to her dead and buried 
friend, Horace Walpole I Another dramatic 
work of her own, a laroe called ■ The Martina,' 
down in a manuscript list of her writings, 
. I never produced either in print or on Uis 
stage. Immediately before her EaUiire at 
Drury Lane, Mist Berry had retnmed from 
Paris, whither she had ffone on her SSCOnd 
viail^ on the occasion of Uie peaee of Amtens. 
During her stay she was prwented to Napo- 
leon in the palace of the Tuileries. Ratnm- 
inff to France SO Oct. with her sister and 
father, she went on to Nice, and thence ronnd 
through Switserland and Germany, being' 
bach again in England in September 180£ 
Agnes was at this time en^ged (probably) 
to her first cousin, Colonel Ferguson (£&■. 
i. 811), hut the ensagemeot ma 
broken off. In 1810 Mary Bein- bronght 



Walpole between 1766 and 1780, as well ai 
those written by her to Voltaire between 
17&9 and 1775, all from the French originals 
at Strawberry Hill, For her editorial la- 
bours on this occasion Miss Berry received 
2001. On 18 May 1817 Robert Berry died 
of old age at Genoa, and, his brother Wil- 
liam's snnuity to him of 1,OOOJ. a year then 
ceasing, hie two daughters had thenceforth 
to live upon an annual income of 7001. In 
1819 Mary Berry broiwht out 'Some Ac- 
count of tho Life of Rachel Wriothesley, 
Lady Russell, followed by a series of Letters 
from Lady Russell to her husband, Lord 
William RusselL from 1672 to 1682, t<wether 
with some Miscellaneous Letters to and from 
Lady RusselL' The work was published from 
the originals in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire. The first volnme of her moat 
ambitious work, 'A oomparative View of 



' Social Life in Bu^land and PVance tram 
the French Revolution in 1789 to that of 
July 1830.' It was reissued ss a collected 
whole in the complete edition ofher'Works' 
in 1844, with this new title, ' England and 
France ; a comparative View of the Social 
Condition of both Countries.' During her 
whole life Mary Berry had had but one 
serious illness, namely, on 16 March 18SG, 
when she was struck down by an all but 
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HtMl fttuck of bilious fever. Death came to 
her at last Ter; gentW at midnight, 20 Not. 
18&2, aa the reauJt of exhaustion from sheer 
old age, she being then well on in her nin^ 
tieth yeax. In 1866 -was puhlished ' Ex- 
tracts from the Journals and CaTTeapondence 
of HisB Berry from 1733 bo 1862, edited by 
Lady Theresa Lewis,' Portraits of Mary 
Btirry at different ages, from girlhood to 
eighty-^ix, enable us to realise something of 
her personal charm. Those who would tee 
an ^gj of her at her very best should turn 
to the classic bust of her in wliit« marble 
seutptored by the Hon. Anne Seymour 
Darner for Horace Walpole, who r^ardod it 
a« one of his most precious treasures. 

burton's S 
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BiDgrapbicHl Sketcha, pp. 29S-8 ; ADaaal Bs- 
giiter. IBSS. pp. 330-1 ; Tallandiec's Memoir in 
NonveUe Biogtaphie Oinirale. t. 673-T 



wriy K«Ti™, March IB4S, Inr, 486 »6; Edin- 
burgh R«riBW. October 1BS6. cnii. 297-83S; 
Timan. !3 Nor. IBSS ; RimusiU, Bams das 
Deoz HoDdga, zv. 28S-1D.] C. E. 

BERBY, WILLIAM (1774-1861), ge- 
nealogist, well knowQ from hia various works 
tm family history, was in the earlier part of hia 
life, 17g3-le09,employed as a writing clerkto 



aided in Quemsey.wtiere he published a very 
able work called ' The History of the Island 
of Ouemsey, compiled from the collections of 



* Introduction to Heraldry.' Returning to 
England, he resided at Doddington FUe«, 
Kennington, Surr^, and in 1832 commenced 
' A Genealogical Fi>erage of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.' It was a carefully com- 
piled family history, with very beautifully 
engraved coats of arms, but it did not ro- 
eeive much support, and after the issue of the 
fourth number, which terminat'ed with an 
account of the dukee of Rutland, no further 
parts were printed. His ' Genealogia An- 
tiquB, or Mythological and Clasaical Tahtea,' 
puDlisbed in 1816, met with more success, 
and a second and improved edition appeared 
in 1840. This work was dedicated to Lord 
Grenville. His next undertaking was en- 
titled ' Encyclopedia Heraldica, or Complete 
Dictionary of Heraldry.' It was brought 
out in numbers between 1828 and 1840, and 
forms fonr quarto volumes. This is a valu- 
able heraldic work, as it embrace* the greater 
port of the contents of Edmondson and other 
ivriters, with much original matter. Per- 
haps, h_oweTer, the writiuys by. which Berry 
vui. IV, 



>i Berstede 

ia ben known are hia county genealogiea 
published in small folio volumes, at five or 
six guineas per volume. These were Kent) 
1630; Sussex, 1830; Hampshire, I83S; Berk- 
shire, Buddnghamshire, and Surrey, I8S7 f 
Essex, 1839 ; and Hertfordshire, 1842. .Th* 
three latter volumes were printed by meana 
of lithography from the handwriting of tha 
author. The first portion of ' The County 
Genealogies, Kent,' tieing severely reviewed 
in 'The Gentleman's Hsgazine,' uid objec- 
tions taken to Berry calling himself on tha 
titl^^mffe of that work ' registering clerk in 
the (xillege of Arms,' he broutrbt an action 
for Ubel assinst Messrs. J. B Nichols ft S<m^ 
the publisners of the maoaaine. Hie trial 
took place in the court of king's bench before 
Lord Tenterden on 1 Nov. 1830, when, al- 
though the plaintifF was renresented by 
Henry Brougham, afterwards the lord chan- 
cellor, the jury, without bearing any rebut- 
ting evidence, almost inunndiate^ rave a ver- 
dict infavour of the defendants. He died at 
his son's residence, Spencer Place, Brixton, 
2 July 1861, aged 77, having survived his wife 
two months. 

[Owit. Mag. AoRust 1820, pp. 99-101 ; Va- 
vamber 1830, pp. 409-lB.} ^. C. B. 

BERSrEDBorBUROSTBD, WALTER 

DB (Jt. 1257), justice itinerant, is first heard 
of in 1267 assub-sheriffof Kent. InDecem- 
ber of that year Reginald de Cohham, sheriff 
of the county, dying, Berstede succeeded to 
bis office for the remainder of the annual 
term, vii. till Easl^tr 1268, paying the same 
rent. He afterwards was appointed coostabla 
of DoverCsatle (HiSTKD, Kent, i. Ixxii). A 
commission of assise, consisting of Martin 
Litilbiri, Galfrev da Leukenor, Richard de 
Hemingion, and De Berstede, travelled in 
1262 through Leicestershire, and in the fol- 
lowing year through Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Lincolnshire. According to Hasted (fmt, 
4, 69), he was fora short time again constable 
and warden of Kent in 12S3, succeeding Ed- 
ward and Robert de Qascoigne in July. 
Richard de Grey was bis successor. In Fe- 
bruary 1266 a fine waa levied by him, and 
Dugdale makes him a justice of the bench, 
and in September of the same his name u>- 
pears to a writ of assixa. He waa possibly 
connected with one John de Benstede, who, 
in this reign, was possessed of the manor of 
BeuBted, in the parish of Huntington, as one 
quarter of the knight's fee of the baiony of 
Crevequer (HmED, ii. 208). 

[Fd«'s Lives of the Jndgsi^ Dngdals^ Ori- 
ginn Juridicisles ; Hnalrd h Kent ; Jeakss's Char- 
tcrsi Rti^ Fin. 3, 268, 44<>.J . J. A. U. . 
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' BBBTHA, BERGTA, or (u Obbs. ^>p. 
xi. 29) ADILBERQA {iL before 616), the 
daughter of Uuibert, kin^ of the Fnuiki, 
leigning in Puia, uid his wife Inggberg, mar- 
ried vEthelberht, king of Kent, The dates 
of h|r birth ftod her marriage are not known. 
H&ribert reigned 661-667, and seeing t« b^ve 
Buuried I]igt)berg' soon after his acceuion. 
Bertha's parents are said t<i have consented 
to bee marriage on the condition that she and 
the bishop who should come oret with her 
■hould be allowed the iree exercise of the 
rites of Christianity. It it certain, however, 
that har father died before her marriage. Her 
mother died 689 (O'sse. Tcron. iz. 26). 
Bertha came over to Kn^Und accompanied 
liT Liudh&rd, bishop of Senlia, who was ap- 
pointed to minister to her. She received 
St. Martin's, an old Roman-British church, 
situated outside the wails, to the east of the 
newer Cant«rbuT7, for the purposee of ber 
worship. The coming of Bertha and her 
bishop must, to some extent at least, have 
pavea the wa^ for the work of Augustine, 
and thou^ Lindliard died before the arrival 
of the Ronian missionaries (BsDi, S. £. 
ix. 27), it is probable that Qregory had some 
communication with the queen on the aubiect 
of the mission. And in coming to a beatnen 
hnsband Bertha must have remembered the 
example set in her own familj by Hlotehild 
(Olothilde), wife of her great ancestor Hlodo- 
wig (Clevis) whose marriage led to the con- 
version of the Franks. In Bertha's church 
A ugiutine and his companions worsh ipped and 
preached, and there doubtiitss her husband 
^aa baptised in 597. When, in 601, Pope 
Gregory sent Mellitus, Paulinus, and others 
t-n England as additional workers in the new 
harvest-field, he wrote a letter to Bertha, in 
^hich he speaks of the conversion of the 
English as due to her, comparing her to 
Helena, the mother of GonstanCine ; be also 
mentions her learning, and declares that her 
good works were spoken of not in Rome alone, 
but that they had reached Constantinople 
and had been heard of by the emperor. At | 
the same time he implies that she might have 
done even more, and exhorts her to greater 
liligenee in strengthening the fHth of her 
i-^band. This is the lastrecord of Bertha's 
(■fe, for the tradition which speaks of her 
as having been present at the foundation of 
St. Augustine's monasMry is without histori- 
cilbasis. Tbedateofherdeath isnotknown ; 
she certainly died before her husband .^thel- 
berht, for ha appears to have married a second 
wife, She was buried in the porch of St. 
Martin, in the church of SS. Peter and Paul. 
Bhe left a un, Eanhald, who wai still a 
liiMtkon wlwn lie sncceedml liiabthar on dw 
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throne, and a daughter .£thelburh, who nai^ 
ried Eadwine, king of the Northumbriana. 
[Bnda, H. E, i. 26. ii. d ; Ong. Tnnjo, iv. M, 
" ~ " MagniEpp. Ki.^B;Th(»na,ad< 
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BEBTHEAU, CHARLES (1660-1732), 
French pastor in London, was bom at Uont- 
pelier, and educated partly in France and 
partly in Holland. He was admitted to the 
ministry at the synod held at Vigan in 1681, 
and shortly afterwards became one of the 
pastors of the then important church of 
Charenton, Paris. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes drove him out of France, and 
he come to England in 1686. In the follow* 
ing year he wss chosen one of the pastors of 
the French church in Tbreadneedle Street, 
London, a post which he occupied for forty- 
four years. 

He is said to have been remarkable for lua 
memory and eloquence. Two volumes of 
his sermons were printed in Holland in 
1712 and 1730. 

[An oliitnary notice in Ttd. i. of tha Bibli^ 
Chiqae Britonniqne, published at the HagTM ia 
1 733, is the main ■athartt; for the facts of Bi^ 
theau's life, and has been copied, or abridgod, bj; 
sa)«eqiiBnt biograph«ni. But rbe article in 
Chonfapii'a Nouvaau DiBtionnairB hirtorique ••. 
critique, published st Amiterdam in ITfiU. fut>- 
niahfls some lulditioDHi inforniation, nnda list of 
the subjects of tha published ■nrmotis.l 

P.T.M. 

BEBTIK, Sra ALBEMARLE (1766-. 
1824), admiral, wss bom on SO Jan. 176fi. 
He wss made lieutenant on SO Dec. 1777, 
and in the battle of Ushant, 27 July 1778. 
was first lieutenant of the Fox, which actett 
as repeating ship. On 10 Sept. tiie Fox was 
captured by the Junon, a French frigate of 
vastly superior force (Bbusoit, JVod, and 
Mil. Mejnoin, iv. 431), and Bertje, with tha 
other officers and the ship's company, became 
a prisoner of war. He was able, hovreverf 
to return to England in the following JannarY 

S've evidence on the trials of Keppel and 
sser, which told heavily against tha 
latter [see Kbffbl, the Hon. Acetmna} 
He had" no furtlier employment till thedowo- 
fall of the ministry in March 1 782, when ha 
was appointed captain of the Crocodile fri- 
gate, m the Cb&nueL In 1790 Bertie eont- 
manded the Latona frigate ; in 1793-3 ba 
commanded the Edgar, 74 guns, in the Chan- 
nel fleet under Lord Howe; and in 1794 
commissioned the Thunderer, 74 guns, in 
which he bad a small share in the action cf 
the Firatof June. Inl79G,still intkeTlum- 
derer, he was with Sir John Borlaaa Warn* 
intheBi^ofBiscaj. Afterward in r^idwu* 
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GMaion,hecommuided tbe Renown, WiDtbor, 
and Malta, bU in the Chsanei. He becams 
mu-adoiinl on 23 April 1604, and vice-ad- 
miial on 2B April 18U8. He w^ then sent 
out as commander-in-cliief at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in October 1810, when the 
attack on MauritiuB waa being' prepared by 
the East Indian squadron, be went in 
AMcaine frigate to join the expedition, 
nnazpected arrival Deyond the limits of his 
■tation, and his necessarj ansumption of the 
chief oommand, not unnaturally nettled Vioe- 



had the whole cbar^ of or^nising the expe- 
dition. I>ruiT expressed himself with great 
bitterness, and wrote to the adminlty that he 
considered himself to be * insulted and in- 
jiired'(8NoT,18I0). Afterall.Bertie's share 
In the enterprise was extremely small, for 
the French naval force had been preTtously 
overpowered, and the surveys necesiai ' 
insure a safe landing bad been made. < 
on shore the troops found no enemy capable 
of withntanding them, and the island sur- 
rendered on S Dec (Jms, Naeal Hut, 
1B410, V. 204). Bertie returned to the Cape, 
and shortly afterwards received orders to re- 
turn to England, principally, it would appear, 
in consequence of a disagreement witn the 
local commissioner of the navy. On his 
arrival he wrote t.o the secretary of the ad- 
miralty (28 March 1811) requesting, almost 
demanding, an exact inquiry into Kis official 
eonducL This, however, was coldly re- 
fused, and Bertie had to rest content till the 
ministerial crisis in the following year, when 
the verdict of the outgoing admiralty was 
immediately reversed, and Bertie's services, 
more especially in respect of the capture of 
Mauritius, were acknowledfred by aharonetcy, 
ODec. He had, however, no flirt her command. 
He became an admiral on 4 June 1614, was 
made K.C.B. on 2 Jan. 1816, and died on 
24 Feb. 1824. 

[Offlcial Lettara in the PJl-O.; MawbaH's 
Naval Biog. i. 195; Oeat. Mag. (1824). xciv. i. 
4SS.] J. K. L. 

BEBTIE, CATHARINE, Dcohess (Dow- 
leEB) o? SoWMti: (1520-1580), only child 
of William Willoughby, eighth Lori Wil- 
longhby dc Eresby, was bom in 15S0. Her 
mother, He^ de Salines or Saluces, a near 
relative of Katharine of Arragon, had been 
maid of honour to that queen, and had 
come with her to England on her marriage 
with Prince Arthur. On her father's death 
in 1 626 she succeeded to bis dignity and for- 
tune, and wa< entrusted to the ffusrdianship 
•f ChsihH BnuuloQ, diiko of Suffolk, and 
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I eventually became that nobleman's fourth 
I wife. She was married at the early age of 
sixteen, and was left a widow in IMS with 
two sons, Henry and Charles, both of whom 
died of the sweating sickness witbin a few 
hours of each otber on 16 July 15S1 [seo 
BRAinwir, Hbhbt and CkarlbbJ. She was 
married to Richard Bertie about the end of 
the year 1663. In the latter part; of Ed- 
ward VTs reign she distinguished herself \ij 
her seal for the reformation. To escape tb« 
vengeance of Bishop Qardiner she left Eng- 
land with ber husband, and remained abroad 
doringtherei^piof QueenMary. Anacconnt 
of her woudenngB on the continent will ba 
fbnnd in the memoir of her husband [mo 
Bbbtib, RlCRiRii]. Her death occurred on 
19 Sept. 1580. Fuller says that she was ' a 
lady 1^ a sharp wit and sure hand to thrust 
it home and make it pierce when she pleased.' 
Seventeentb-century copies of a popular 
Elizabethan ballad (by T. Deloney), entitled 
'The most Rare and Excellent History of 
the Dutchess of Suffolk and her husband 
Richard Bertiq's Calamities,' are extant in 
the Roxbui^be, Fepys, and Bagford coUe&< 
tions of broadside ballads. 

flodv Georgiaa Bertie's Five G-enerations rf 
aLoyalHouaa; Bio^ Brit. (Kippis), ii, 380; 
Conrthope'sHistoric Foarage, All.] T. C. 

BERTIE, MONTAGUE, second Eakl 
07 LrOBBY (I608F-lt»6), adherent uf 
Charles I, was the eldest son of the first Earl 
of Lindsey by Elizabeth, sole daughter of Ed- 
ward Ijord Montague, of Boughton, North- 
amptonshire, In early life he served in the 
XiOw Ooun tries as captain of a troop of cavalry, 
and on the outbreak of thecivil war he assisted 
hisfathertorallythecDunty of Lincoln on the 
side of the king, by himself raising a regiment 
of cavalry. At the battle of Edgehill, wher* 
he commanded the n^ment of guards, ha 
made a desperate attempt to rescuenie father; 
bnt finding this impossible, he voluntarily de- 
livered himself up, that he might attend upon 
him when wounded. For some time he re- 
mained a prisoner in Warwick (^tle, from 
which he issued a vindication of the kings 
cause, which wasprinted under the title, ' A 
Declaration and Justification of the E!arl of 
Lindsey, now Prisoner in Warwick Castle, 
wherein be makes apparent the Justice of bis 
Majesty's cause in taking armea for the pnv- 
eervation of his Royalt person and nreroga- 
tive, As it was sent in a letter to the Right 
Honourable Henry, Earl of Newarke, now 
resident with his Majesty at Oxford, 26 Jan. 
1S43.' Obtaining an exchange he was joy- 
ftilly welcomed by the king at Oxford, aiid 
took part in the batdee of Newburv, Copn^yj 
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uid LoBtwithieL At Naseby, wWe he wu 
wounded, he commanded, along with Lord 
Aihlejr, the right-hand reserve. As one of 
tha gentlemen of Che bedchamber and a mem- 
ber of the privy council, he accompanied the 
hins on hia flight to Wales, and shared his 
hardshipa and mlsfoitunea till he joined the 
Scots at Navrark. During the progrew of the 
negotiations in the Isle of wight the king 
•ent for him to act as one of hiscommisBion- 
on and advisers. After the king's ezacntion 
he was one of the four noblemen who accom- 
panied the royal corpse to Windsor, where 
It was buried. Haring compounded he con- 
tinued to T«aide in retirement in England till 
the Restoration, when he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the privy councO, and appointed one of 
the judges for the trial of the regicides. He 
was alM in April 1661 ehoaeo a knight of 
the Garter, and at the coronation bad his 



clum reconiised b> exercise the of&ce of lord 
high chambedain of England. Be died at 
Camden House, Kensington, 26 July 1666, 
at the age of fifty-eight, and was buried at 
Kdenham in the vault with his father. Bv 
his first wife Martha, third daughter of Sir 
William Cockaine, knight, of Rushton, North- 
amptonshire, and widow of John, earl of 
Holderaeas, he had five eons and three daugh- 
ters ; and by his second wife Bridget, daugh- 
ter and sole heir of Edward Wray, groom of 
the bedohamber, two sons. 

[Lloyd'i Hemoirs, 815-20 ; Biog. Brit. ii. %iS ; 
Whitslorke'- MBinorials; Dngdale'a Bfironags. ii. 
410; Clarendon's Hiat^r; of the RebsUioD; du- 
meron* nfersncea in State Ihipen, Domestic 
Beries, during Charlet I, Commoiiwealth, atid 
Charles IL] T. F. H. 

BBBTIE, PEREGRINE, Lokd Wit- 
LouoHBi DB EREeBi (1^66-1601), niilttaiy 
commander, the son of Richard Bertie [q. v. J, 
and of Catherine Bertie fq. v.], baroness of 
Willoughby de Eresby in her own right, was 
bom at Uwer Wesel, Cleves, IS Get. 1556, 
while his parwits were fleeing from the Ma- 
rian persecution ■ '^ ' ' " ' 

tised two days U..., ,.. . _ 

librord, by Henry Bomelius, the father of 
Eiiseus BtHnelius [q. v.J He was named 
Peregrine because he was bom in terra pere- 
ffrina. An inscription on a tablet in the 
chnich of S. WUnbrord (spt up In 1680 by 
Charles Bertie, son of Uontague Bertie [q- v.], 
aiid still legibla) states that Peregrine was 
horn in the church-porch ; but the municipal 
records at WmcI prove the story to be bsse- 
Vsa (cf. NotM and Queries, Gth ser. i. 366, 
474V On the return of the fikmily to Eng- 
land after Elisabeth's accession, a patent 
«f aaturaliKolioa was obtained Sir Pep^prine 
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(2 Auff. 1559). His mother sought the aid 
of Sir William Cecil in directiuj;^ his educa> 
tion, and in 1674 made an abortive attempt 
to marry bim to a daughter of Sir William 
Cavendish, frho afterwards became the wifs 
of the Earl of Lennox and mother of Arar 
bella Stuart. A few years later he marrie4 
Mary , the daughter of John de Vere, sixteenth 
earl of Oxford. On the death of his mother 
in 1580 Bertie claimed to succeed to her titlg 
as Lord Willoughby de Eresby. His claim 
was admitted, and he took hts seat in thf 
House of Lords 16 Jan. 1680-1. 

In 1582 lord Willoughby (as he was gen»- 
rally called^ escorted the Duke of Anjou, on« 
of Eliiabetn's suitors, from Canterbury to 
Antwerp, Later in the same year he was sent 
to Denmark on a special mission to invest 
Frederick II with the order of the Garter, and 
to discuss with the king the commerci^ re- 
lations between England and Detuuark. Ha 
arrived at Elsinore on 22 July, and returned 
on27Sept. Willougbbyovercamewithmuch 
tact the king's objections to the ceremonious 
oath necessary to his investiture with th« 
order of Garter,,Bnd obtained from him an as- 
surance that English merchant ahips should 
not he molested in Danish seas. A detailed 
account of the mission in Willoughby's own 
hand is preserved at the British Museum 
among the Cottonian MSS. (Titus, c 7, art 
226). Inl686Wil)oughbywasBenta«ecoad 
time to Denmark " ' '' 

cour, either in n 
Henry of Navarre, and to induce him to aid 
England in the Netherlands against Spain. 
On the joumey Willourfiby att«ndrf the 
marriage of a son of the Duke of Bnuswick 
at Woffenbiitte!, and arrived at Copenhagen 
10 Get 1585. Frederick II treated Wil- 
lougfaby with much respect, but declined t« 
give a favourable reply to his request. Th» 
negot iations proceeded slowly. In hie letters 
to SirFranciaWalaingham, Willoughby often 
complained bitterly toat all his expenses wer^ 
paid out of his private resources; hebe^sdto 
be relieved of his office, and to be despatched 
toserve under Leicester inthewarin Flan den 
Late in December the King of Denmark 

S' aided in part to ~Wlllough^-'s arpunents. 
e promised to use his influence to induce 
the King of Spain to retire from the Loip 
Countries, and to send two thousand horse 
to the aid of the English force sent there 
hyEIiiabeth. Willou^bydeemed thisprao 
tical assurance of Dnimark's goodwill to- 
wards England and bar allies a satisfactory 
termination of his mission, and set off for 
Hamburg on his way to Flanders. He a^■ 
rived at Embden 29 Jan. 16854, and on 
13 March be ww at Amstenlam. He was 
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engaged a few days lat«r under ^r John 
Noms in ttiB relief of Qrave, in Brabant, 
irhicfa. was invented hy a Spanish armj under 
Count Mansfeld, and before 24 Miircli 1686 
,wafl appointsd to succeed Sir Philip Sidne]' 
in the governorship of Berffen-op-Zoom. On 
27 May 1586 Leicester informed the queen 
of ' a notable piece of service ' achieved bj 
Willoughby in capturing with a amall fores 
k large Spaoisb convoj bound for Antwerp. 
A few days later he huped in the surprise of 
the city of Axel. In June an attack was made 
on another convoy loaded with supplies for 
Zutphen. Willoughby took prisoner George 
Cressiac, the commander, and with the aid of 
other English officers completelv routed the 
enemy. In the akirmieh Wiiloughbrt friend, 
Sir Philip Sidney, received hia death-wound. 
During the following winter, while hostilities 
were in euspense, serious disagreements arose 
among the English commanders, and between 
the English government and the States-Oe- 
nendofUolland. Beforetbecampaignopened 
in 1687 Sir John Norris had been recalled, 
and Willouehbv had succeeded him in the 
command of the cavalry. In July 1667 
Leicester and Willoughby failed, after strenu- 
oufl eSbrte, to relieve Sliiys, then besieged by 
the Duke of Parma. Willoughby took part 
with the garrison of Bei^n-op-Zoom in many 
engagements in the two succeeding months, 
but with no decisive results. On 10 Nov. 
1&87 Leicester was recalled, and Willoughby 
was installed in his place as commamur of 
the English forces in the Low Countriee. He 
thereupon resigned his post at Bergen-op- 
Zoom, and formally assumed the supreme 
oommand on 4 Dec. Willoughby's new poet 
wasoneof extraordinary difficulty : the home 
government failed to remit b> him either 
money, food, or clothing for the troops, and 
after a fruitless appeal for suppliea made to 
the States-Qeneral, Willoughby wrots di- 
rectly to the ijueen (7 Jan. 1687-S), He bit- 
terly complained to Lord Burghley at the 
■ame time that his authority was BO restricted 
that it was out of the question for him to 
carry on the war, and that the Netherlandera 
were resenting the apparently purposeless in- 
trusion of the English. On 14 March 1687-8 
10,000i. wa« forwarded to "Wmoughby from 
England, and he was ordered to negotiate a 
peace between the States-General and Spain. 
lie tanns which he was directed to propose 
the States refused to entertain. Whileniatt«n 
were thus in doubt, the Spaniards threatened 
Bersfin and Ostend, the two chief strongholds 
of theNetherlanders. The queen, angered by 
the unsatisfacto^ course of events, and not 
unwilling that the States should suffer for 
their obstinate refusal to follow her advice, 
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M of indignant letters to Wil> 



mplaintng erf the plana he i 
'ithstand the new Spanish attack. 



addressed a 
longhby, CG 

In June 16S6 Willoughby was ordered t. 
■end two thousand men to Kngland in antict> 
pation of the arrival of the Spanish armada, 
and he then bt^ed in vain to be recalled. In 
July his wife joined him at Gtertruydenberg, 
On SI July he captured the San Matteo, a 
Spanish man-of-war that had run aground 
between Ostend and Sluys while escaping 
from the rout of the armada. Throughout 
that and the previous days Willoughby, thea 
at Flushing, had directed the ships under hit 
command to keep a close watch on the Duka 
of Parma's fleet, and he thus prevented ths 
latter fronigoing to the aid of the Spanisk 
armada. The enemy became active m the 
Netherlands later in the year, and on 14 Sept. 
1688 Willoughby, with his small forces, a^ 
rived at Bergen, resolved to defend it at all 
haaard against the Spaniards. The city waa 
soon under siege, but Willoughby's energy 
kept the enemy at bay, and on 3 Nov. they 
finally retired. In December Willoughby 
was ordered by the home government to de- 
spatch a portion of his forces to Portugal, an 
order which he was very unwilling to canr 
out. The States still loudly expr^sed their 
dissatisfaction with Elizabeth's treatment of 
them, and Willoughby's position was one of 
increasing embarrassment. At length, early 
in March 1688-9, his request to leave the Low 
Countriee was granted, and on 14 March 
1588-9 he arrived in England. His health 
was broken by bis man^ anxieties, and hi* 
estate ruined by the remissness of the home 
gOTemment in forwarding supplies, the ex- 
penaea of which he had had to defray out 
of bis own pocket. 

But Willoughby was for the present allowed 
little leisure. After his arrival in this coun- 
try he was one of the commissioners appointed 
to tiy Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, for 
treason. On 30 Sept. 1669 be was nom^ 
nated to the command of a poorly-equipped 
army of four thousand men sent to the aid 
of Henry of Navarre at Dieppe. Henry 
warmly welcomed Willoughby, although he 
expressed a desire for more men, and AViL- 
loughby, writing to Walsingham, called at- 
tention to the disgracefully inadequate equip- 
ment of the English soldiera (30 Sept.) 
Buoved up by the presence of the English 
auxiliariea, Henry determined, at WiUough- 
by'sauggestion, to march boldly on the force* 
of the league in Paris; but when he had arrived 
in the faubourgs near the capital, he judged 
the step to be over-bold and retreated, al- 
thongfa Willoughby strongly urged him to 
persist in the attempt. On the return of 
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NsTarre's umy to the iiorth,Willougliby took 
ft prominent part in tlie eaptare of VendSme 
warly in November, of Moas fl9 Nov.Ji of 
Alan^on (14 Dec.), sndof Falaise (27 Dec); 
but b.LB troopa Bulfeml ttrribLv from waat of 
food and of proper clothing, Wiiloughby re- 
ctiveil no money from home, and Henry of 
Kavarre, tUougnbe truated WiUoughby with 
much (luference, declined to pay hie men. 
"Willouffhby wrote to the pri»y council that 
his Boldieni marched barefooted throughout 
the fatiguing campaifpi, and that more died 
from hunger and cold than in battle. After 
Henry haS taken Honfleu7(14Jan. 1589-90) 
"WiUoughby obtained permi 



life ' on the continent. He was at Spa in 
1694, and later on trsTelied in Italy (cf. 
KiCHOLB, Pi-ooreaa, iii. 260-1). On 7 Oct, 
1694 Elizabeth sent Willougbbjanautograph 
letter, evpreseing the hope that he had re- 
QOTeredhiB health, and lamenting his inability 
to aerve her. Dr. Hawkins, writing to An- 
thony Bacon in February 1696-6, mentions 
that Willougbby had been venr seriously ill at 
Venice, but Had with great difficulty managed 
to remove to Vienna. ' Very certain adver- 
tisement,' which proved false, of the death 
of WiUoughby reached London in June 1596 
(Birch, Memoiri qf Eliz. i. 327, 377, 428, 
4M, ii. Si). On 28 Aug. and 12 Sept. 1696 
Wi'loughby appealed to Essex to use his 
influence to obtain for him the governorship 
of B«rwick-on-Tweed. In October 1696 Wil- 
lougbby returned to England. On 12 Oct. 
he sent to Anthony Bacon from hii house in 
Barbican, London, a memorandum on the 
best way of withstanding another Spanish 
invasiou, which is printed in Birch's ' He- 
moir8ofQueenEliMibeth,'ii.l94-8. Towards 
tin end of February 1697-8 Willoughby was 
appoint«d governor of Berwick and warden 
M the East March, He arrived at bis post 
on 28 April. In a letter dated 2 May, ad- 
dressed to the privy council, Willougbby 
Bailed attention to the inefficient state of the 
n the north, and of the fbrtiflcations 
le borders. In June 1699 he came into 
conflict with James VI of Scotland. He had 
sent a small force into Scotland to arrest an 
Englishman named Ashfield, suspected of 
•ectet hostility to Queen Eliiabeth. Auto- 
graph letters on the subject passed between 
James and WiUoughby, and it required much 
n^otiation to satisfy the king that no dis- 
respect had been intended him. In February 
1680-1600 WiUoughby was in London on 
leave of absence, and in intimate relations 
irith Sir Robert CncU. On hit return to 
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Berwick he euerKeticolly put in onlor tba 
fortifications, and governed the town and 
district with a severity that produced • 
long series of disputes between him and hi* 
neighbours. Many of the latter complained 
to the council of the north sitting at York of 
Willoughby's alleged injustice, but in almost 
every instance the government in London 
approved Willoughby's action Un 22 Nov. 
loOO WiUoughby sent a long justification of 
his rigorous treatment of the garrison of Ber- 
wick to the queen. Soon afterwards he waa 
busily engaged in watching pirat« ' Duu- 
kirkera' on the coast, and a ship was sent him 
forthe service. He regularly sent information 
to Cecil of all tliat happened in Scotland, and 
was irMueutly in direct correspondence with 
King James. But bis health was rapidly 
failing, and he died on 26 June IQOL, pro- 
testing with his iaat breath his loyalty to Iha 
queen and his affection for Sir Aobert Cecil. 
On 20 July his remains were removed from 
Berwick, and buried at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 
in accordance with his will (dated 7 Aug. 
1699). Lady Wiiloughby survived her hus- 
band tiU 1624. His eldest son Robert [q. v.] 
becameEarlofLindsey, His second eon Pere- 
grine entered the service of Prince Henrji 
and was msde knightof the Bath by James I 
in 1610, He afterwards fought a duel with 
Lord Norris, in which he was wounded, and 
died in 1640, aged 6.". (Nichols, ProgreMe* 
o/Jamw/, ii. 309,344,676). Bertie's other 
children were Henry, Vere, Rwer, and Ca- 
tharine, who married Sir Lewis Watson, first 
Lord Rockingham. 

Willoughby's valour, chiefly exhibited in 
the war in the Netherlands, and especially 
iege of Be^n, excited more a^ 
on the part of his contemporarie* 
than that of almost any other soldier of the 
time. Glowing descriptions of bis prowess 
appear in ' A True Discourse Historical of 
the succeeding Qovemors in the Netherlands' 
(London, lf)02), translated bv Thomas 
Churchyard from the ' Historica belgica ' by 
Emanuel Heteren; in 'Honor in bis Per- 
fection,' a eulogy on the earls of Essex, Ox- 
ford, and Southampton, and on Robert Bertie, 
Willoughby's son, published in 1624 (a copT 
is in the Orenville Library); inNaunloui 
' Frogmenta Kegnlia,' 1653 ; and tn Lloyd's 
' Worthies.' The spirited ballad of ' Bravs 
Lord WiUoughli^ ' ndateeaneofWillou^bT'e 
exploits in Flenden with no Tary atnct ad- 
herence to historical fact. The earliest oopy 
known is an illustrated broadside in the Rm- 
burghe collection, and cannot be dated earlier 
than 1640. It was very frequently reprinted 
in the seventeenth centurv, and Dr. Percy 
included it in bis 'Reliques,' 1765. Thi 
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mbaanoe of •!! raference to it in the 'Sto- 
tiooen' Reg-isten ' of the sixteenth centurj, 
and ita historical inaccuracy, go far to support 
the eoDclusioii that it ia not of Elixabetuan 
origin. There ia STidence, however, to prove 
that there once existed two undoubtedlj 
■iiteenth-centuiy haUads concerning Lord 
'Willouo'hbj — tlu one entitled ' Lord WiUo- 
bie'a Welcome Home,' and the other ' Lord 
"WQloughb^'a March;' hut neither of these 
ia now eitant. 'The gtx>d Lord Wil- 
lonslibej ' mentioned more than once in the 
ballad of ' Flodden Field ' (Percy Iblio MS., 
•d. HalM and t'umivall, i. SOS) ia a de- 
Bcription of Sir John Willoughbf , a relative 
of Bertie's mother, and does not of ca 
ooncern Bertie himself. 

[Tha acoonnt of Bertie in Tm G-euentions of a 
Lojal Honae, bj I^d; Oaoigina Bertie (1846), 
fi. LS7-401, ia very compUta, and gives copious 
•xtracta from hia oumeroiu letters and journals 
ncaarrad at the Record Offlcs. A memoir of 
Feregrine Bertie, bj a deaciiniiBnt of tha fburth 
K'-naratioD, edited hy C. H. P[arr;]. ISSS. ia 
rich in geneiiloiiical tabtea. but is otherwise of 
little TKlae. Henry of N»™rre'i letters to Wil- 
longbbj are printed in Lettres Miuivna de 
Henri IV, t. lii. (in Cotlecfon ds Documents 
IcMiCs). The interesting quevtioDS camveted 
with the WiUougbL; Balladii are all; and full; 
dihcosaed bj tha Kev. J. W. EUwucth iii tbs 
S«llad Society's reprint of the Rozborghe Bal- 
lads, iv. 4-11. Seo aisQ Bog. BHt. (Kippis) ; 
Birch's Mfmoirs of QuseDEliBkl«th(17M); Ful- 
ler's Worthiee; Cal. State Papfrs, IfiSO-lSOl; 
Bvejpe'i Annalit ; Lereester ComupDmiance, 
US6-a (Camd. Soc) ; Fronde's Hist. Enirland.] 



, RICHARD (1517-1582), hus- 
band of the Ducbeas Dowager of Suffolk, was 
•on and heir of Thoniaa Bertie, of Bersted, in 
Sent, captain of Hurat Castle, in Ilampahire. 
He waa bom in tlie latter county about 
Chriatmaa Day 1617. He waa admitted a 
■eholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 
Fehniai7 1633-1, proceeded B.A. in 1637,and 
it said to have been a fellow of that bouae. 
Subsequently he joined the houaehold of Sir 
Thomaa Wriothealey, lord chancellor, and ol- 
timately earl of Southampton, Ho was re- 
puted to he a very accomplished gentleman, 
well versed in the Latin, French, and Italian 
languagea, bold and ahrewd in discourse, and 
quick at lepartea. In 166!i be married Ca- 
tharine, duchesa dowuier of Suffolk, who was 
alao in her own ri^t Baroness WiUoughbj of 
Ereaby [see Bhbtib, Cathabivb]. Chi Good 
Friday 1663^ he appeared under compulsory 
process before Bishop Oardiner, the lord chan- 
cellor, at liis residence, Wincheeter House, in 
Routhwark, and on the following day a sin- 
gular convetvation respecting the Duchasaof 
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Sulfblk passed between them. Thebiahopi»> 

ferred to three particulars in which that tadjr 
had given him ofitmce. In the lifetime of tli« 
duke she had at a dinner selected the bishop 
as the man she loved least. Id her progreaa 
ahe had ceuaed a dog to be carried in a rochet, 
calling it inderisionby thenome of Oardiner. 
■When the bishop waa in the Tower he veilud 
hia bonnet to her out of his chamber window, 
whereupon she nimerked that it waa merry 
with the lambs when the wolf waa shut up. 
In fine, Bertie waa u^ied by the biabop to 
persuade the duchess to conform to the ca- 
thoUcreligion. Bertiefiranklydeclared,how- 
ever, that that would be quite hopeless unlef a 
ahe could he aatisfled of the truth of catholi- 
ciam. He was then diamissed in a friendly 
manner, and aoon afterwarda contrirec^ 
through the bishop's instrumentality, to ol>< 
tain the queen'a hcense to leave the roalm, 
and to pass and repass at pleasure, for tha 

Surpoae of obtaining payment of certain debta 
ue from the emperor and others abroad to tb« 
duchess as executrix of her former huaband. 
He sailed from England in Jiuie 1564. 

" .bsequent events impressed him with a. 
lof the danger tonhi^theduchesa would 
:posed by remaining in this countiy : ha 
ifore returned to England, and on I Jan. 
1664-fi, with much difficulty and risk, got her 
away from London in disguise, with a few 
attendanta. They lay lud in Kent until 
6 Feb., when they embarked at Graveaend, 
and thence went to Santon in CleTea ; but 
IT were soon obliged to leave that place by 
jht. After enduring greet hardships they 
reached Wesel, where on their arrival they 
could find no shelter, and sutt'ering from cold 
and hunger they were about to paaa the night 
in the church porch, when they casually dia- 
covered Francis de Rivers, minister of tha 
refugee Walloons there, by whoae kind aid 
they were comfortably settled in a hired cot- 
tage. There the ducneas waa delivered of a 
aon, who, from the circumstancea of his birth 
abroad, during the wanderings of his parents, 
waa named Peregrine, and who afterwards 
became Lord "Willoughby de Bresby [see 

Bbbtib, PsBBOBIirB]. 

Bertie and the duohees found themaelvea 

secure at Wesel, sa a plan to entrap them 

had been matured by Lord Paget. On a 

friendly hint from sir John Mason they 

therefore removed first to Straabui^, and then 

to Weinheim, in the palatinate of tjie RhinSf 

where they remained until they began to b* 

want and almost in despair. At thiajuno- 

re ther received a kind invitation from Si- 

imund Auffnstua, king of Poland, who had 

..en apprised by John Alaako [see LabviJ 

of their distreaa. In April 1667 they left 
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■TPijinbeini. Before they reached Frankfort 
thej narrowly escaped murder; but, after 
encountering much trouble and danger, they 
arrived in Poland, where they were well re- 
ceived bv the king, and geaetouelypUced by 
him in the earldom of Kroze, in Samogitia, 
They continued there in ^at guiet and ho- 
nour until they received intelligence of the 
-dealh of Queen Mary, soon after which time 
thev returned to England. 

fiertie sat in the parliament which aeaem- 
bled on 11 Jan. 1662-3 as one of the kntghta 
for the countv of Lincoln, his colleague being 
SirWilliamCecIliBecretaryofatate. Hewaa 
in Queen Elicabeth'B retinue when ahe viuted 
Cambridge in August 1564, and on that oc- 
casion the degnw of MA. was conferred upon 
him by the univeraity. In 1572 he claimed 
to be summoned to the House of Lords in 
right of his wife's barony, and it appears that 
fbr a short period his claim to be bo aum- 
moned was recognised as valid. The Duchess 
of SufTolk died in 1580, and his son Perdue 
soon afterwards succeeded to the barony of 
"Willoughhy. Bertie died at Bourn, in lin- 
"colnshire.onS April 1582, and was buried at 
Spileby in the same county. In Spilsby 
church there is a stately monument to his 
memory and that of the Ducheaa of Suffolk. 
Besides his eon Peregrine he had iastie by the 
Xhichess of Suffolk a daughter, Susan, Dom 
in England in 1G64, who was auccesuvely 
wife of Reginald Grey, earl of Kent, and oC 
Sir John Winrfeld. His portrait, painted 
by Holbein in 1548, has been enzraTed. He 
wrote a ' Narrative of the Troublee of Catha- 
rine, Duchesa of Sufiblk, during the Beign of 
Queen Mary,' which is printed in Foxe's 'Acts 
and Monuments.' 

[Lady OrarginsBertie's Five Generation! of a 
LoysIHDaae,pt.i.,eoatalDiDgth«liv«DfRich&rd 
Bertie and hia son Psregrine, I/jrd Wiltonghbj 
(London, 184S) : Uemoir of Feregriaa B«i^e, 
vlflTBDth Lord WilloDghbj da Errab; (1828); 
CoUins's Peerage; Foze'e Acts and Mod.; Strype's 
Woib; Biog. BriL (Kippis). ii 380; Cooper's 
Athenn Cantali. i, 4fi3 ; Craik's Itomance of ths 
Pearage, iii. ai-8S.] T. a 

BERTIE, ROBERT, flnt Eabi, or LimB- 
lET (1582-1642), admiral of the ahip-money 
fleet, and general of the king's foroea, was 
the eldest son of Per^i-ine Bertie, Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby [q. v.l, by Mary, daughter 
of John Vere, earl of Oxford, and was bant in 
'I«indon, 16 Dec. 168S (Llotd, Memoirs, p. 
SOS). Queen Elizabeth was his godmother, 
and the earls of Essex and Leicester his 
sponsors. Being 'followed,' according to 
Lloyd, ' by a set of maaten that disposed of 
all his hours at home, and an excellent tutor 
that disposed of his time in the univeraity ' (Ox- 
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ti ca, heraldry ,geogTaph y,pbyBicei,t«ligion,and 
divinity. He also displayed a strong love of 
adventure, and an eager interest in foreign 
trareL In 15d7 he accompanied ths expe- 
dition of the earls of Eseei and Nottiughaia 
against Spain, and after the capture of Cadiz 
was knighted in the market-place for hisdis- 
tinguiahed valour. Continuing to spend his 
time for the most part abroad, he was present 
in 15ti8 at the si^e of Amiens, and aftei^ 
wardsToried the monotony of visits to foreign 
capitals by taking part in various brilliant 
captures of Spanish galeona. He had mean- 
time, in 1601, succeeded to the barony and 
estates of his father, but found himsell, not- 
withstanding tliis, in straitened circum- 
atancea, for m a lett«r in 1603 (CtU. StaU 
Paper*, Dom. Series, James I (1603-10), 
p. 18) he asks leave to continue hie tnvela 
abroad until he has paid off certain debts in- 
curred by hia &ther. Alter his return to 
England he laid claim, through his mother, to 
the earldom of Oxford, and to the office of lord 
high chamberlain. His claim was contested 
by Robert de Vere, who after long dispute 
was declared Earl of Oxford, decision being, 
however, given in favour of Lord Wiiloughby 
eo far as concerned the office of lord highcbam-; 
berkin, and in the second year of Charles'* 
reign he took hia seat above all the barons. 
During the greater part of the reign of James I 
he lived in retirement in Lincolnshire, seeking, 
according to Lloyd, to improve hia fortune* 
by thrifty management ; by ' noble traffic, ha 
having learned at Venice and Florence that 
merchandise is consistent with nobility ; ' by 
the due improvetoent of his estate ; and by 
a ' rich match,' the lady whom he married 
being Elizabeth, sole daughter of Edward, 
Lord Montague of Boughton, Northampton- 
shire. In parliament he afterwards spoke fn- 
quently on the questions of plantations, trade, 
and the draining of the fens. In the last of 



pay a tax towards the accomplishment of Iba 
work, a contract was made with him in 1636 
to drain the fens lying between Kyme Eau 
and the Olen, computed to contain 36,000 
acres, on condition tliat he should receive 
two-thirds, or 24,000 acres, of the reclaimed 
land. The work was completed within threa 
years at a cost of 45,000/., sod houses and 
Armsteadings were afterwards built by bi" 
on the enclosed land (Wh£Eleb, TAe Fom 
of SoutA Lincolnshire, p. 97 ; State firp^en, 
Dom. Series). These peaceful avocation* 
engaged only a portion of his attention, lor 
alreidy, on tha decUntioD of war -j-*— f 
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Spain in 16S4, he had served for tome time in 
the Low Countrie* as colonel of a ref^meut 
of 1,600 men. Thence he waa recalled to 
take ]>art in the naval expeditions of the 
Duke of Buckinfjham. For his important 
•erricee he wa« in ItiW created Earl of Lind- 
■ey, and on the duke'a death at FoiUmouth, 
kt the hands of Felton, in Aiwust 1628, he 
succeeded him aa admiral of the fleet which 
had been mthered together to make a final 
effort for the relief of Kochelle. The attempt 
issued in disastrous failure, not in any degree 
from fault of the admiral, but owing to the 
fact that the condition of the vessels and the 
cliaracter of the officers rendered it impos- 
sible tiiat the fieet could perform a naral 
achievement of -any difflcolty. In 1630 
Lindsey was made a knight of the order of 
the Bath and a member of the privy council. 
Jn the following year, npnii trial of combat 
between Lord Reay and David Ramsay, he 
was appointed to act as lord hig-h constable 
for the day. After commnnding a fleet of 
forty sail for securing (he Narrow St>as, he 
became in 1636 admiral of the fleet equipped 
b; the levy of ship-money. Un the Scots 
taking up arms in 1639 be was appointed 
governor of Berwick. At the trial of Straf- 
ford in the folloninjc year he, being at that 
time speaker of the House of Lords, acted as 
lord high constable. When the civil war 
broke out he raised the counties of Lincoln 
and Nottingham in the king's defence, the 
gentlemen of Lincoln engaging themselves 
in the service of the king chiefly from their 
strong regard for the Earl of Lindsey. He 
was the chief adviser of Charles in the 
measnres he took to rally the defenders of 
the throne, and was appointed commandei^ 
in-chief of the royal forces. Prince Rupert 
was general of the horse, and in the prince's 
commission there was a clause exempting 
him from receiving orders from any but the 
king himself. It was impossible from such 
an arrangement to expect satisfactory re- 
sults. A^ the kin^ begao to show a prefer- 
ence for the opinions of the prince on all 
matters relating to the war, the Earl of 
Lindsey found himself virtually deprived of 
his command. Matters reachra a crisis at 
the battle of Edgehill, 23 Oct. 1642, when 
the ' prince set out without advising him, and 
in a form he liked not.' Deeply j(^ed at the 
unmerited slight, Lindsey exclaimed that ' if 
he was not fit to be a ipenenl he would at 
least die a colonel at the head of his regi- 
ment.' He was as good as his word, and, 
while leading his raiment forward pike in 
hand, received a mortal wound. He was 
carried off the field to a cottage hard by. 
Had surgeons been procured, it is supposed 



he might have recovered, hut on the opening 
of the wounds he died from loss of blood be* 
fore morning. While lying on the straw in 
the cottage he was visited by the Earl of 
Essex and other officers, whom he with great 
earnestness exhorted to return to their alle- 
giance. He was buried in the vault at Eden- 
ham, Lincolnshire. Clarendon, who charac- 
terises the Earl of Lindsey as a person of 
'great honour, sagacity, courage, and of an 
excellent nature,' states that his loss was 'a 
great grief to the army, and generally to all 
whoknew him,' An earlier eulogy, together 
with a finely engraved portrait, appears in 
a rare tract entitled ' Honor in his Perfec- 
tion,' London, 1624. A copy is in the Gren- 
ville Library. Bertie was succeeded in the 
earldom by his eldest son Montague Bertie 

(Llojii'll Mcmmrs. pp 308-16 ; Dugdalc's 
Baronage of England, ii. 408-8 ; Birch's Heails 
of IlluBtrious Persons of Great Britain, pp. 86-S ; 
Biog. Brit., ed. Rippin, ii. 2B2-4 ; Whitelurke'f 
Memorials; Rushworth'BHiat. ColL; Clarendon's 
History of thsRebalhon; Stats Papers, Domcstia 
Ssriei, Cbarlw 1.] T. F. B. . 

BERITE, Sib THOMAS (1768-IB26), 
vice-admiral, son of George Hoare, Ea^ of 
London and formerly of Middletou Era, 
Durham, entered the navy in 1773, on board 
the Seahorse, where he was messmate of 
both Nelson and Troubridge, with whom he 
kept up a close intimacy till their deaths 
ilitUon Dapatcha, A^-, see index). He 
afterwards served with Sir Edward Hughes 
in the Salisbury, and with Captain Rowley 
in the Monarch, in which he was present in' 
the battle of Ushant on 27 July 1778. He 
followed Rowley to the Suffolk, and was en- 
gaged at Grenada, 6 July 1779 i and again 
to the Conqueror, as lieutenant, and was in 
Rodney's turee actions with De Ouichen, 
17 April, 15 and 19 May 1780. He con-; 
tinned with Admiral Rowley untU mads 
commander, 10 Aug. 1782. 

On 20 May 1788 he married Catherine 
Dorothy, daughter of Peregrine Bertie, Esq., 
whose name be assumed, in accordance with 
the terms of Bertie's will. 

Captain Bertie was advanced to post rank- 
on 22 Nov. 1790, and appointed for a short 
time to the Leda frigate. In 1796 he was 
sent out to the Westlndies in command of 
the Eindostan, 64 guns ; but, after a severe 
attack of yellow fever at PoTtr*u- Prince, was 
obliged to letum home in October 1796. The 
following year he commanded the Braakel, 
64 gnns, at Plymouth, and in October was 
appointed totheArdent. TheArdent, though 
only of 64 guns, was a laiye and roomy thip^ 
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'the fluett inui*of-w*r upon her decka that 
aver I Bkwy wrot« Nebon in oongntiilatiiig 
him (ib. iu. 2). For the nest ^iroe Tears 
the wu employed in the Nonh Sea, under 
Lord Diuicui and Vice-admirala MitoheU 
and Dickaon, and in the beginning of 1801 
wu sent into the Baltic with Sir Hjde 
Parker. It was Bertie's good fortune to ba 
in the division detached under Liord Nelson 
•gainst Copenhagen, and to have am im- 

rrUut ahaiB in that hard-fought battle, 
April. Early on the morning after the 
action Lord Nelson went on board the Ai^ 
dent to thank her commander, officer*, and 
men for their conduct and exertions, and 
on 9 April Sir H;de Parker appointed 
Bertie to the Bellona, 74 guns, in room of 
Bir Thomas B. Thompson, who had lost a 
1<9 in the battle. The Bellona remained in 
the Baltic with Nelson till the July follow- 
11^, when she was sent to EngUnd and 
thence to join the blockade of Cadiz, On 
the peace eh-: was sent to the West Indies, 
«nd was aveituaUy paid o£F in June 1802. 
Un the renewal of the war Bertie was ap- 
pointed to the Courageuz, but was compelled 
by fiunily affairs to give up the command 
after a few months. In December 1606 he 
was appointed to the St. George, in the 
Channel, and continued in her until his pro- 
motion to flag rank, 28 April 1808. He wu 
shortly sAer sent to the Baltic, and was ac- 
tivelr engaged in that very arduous serrice 
till 19 Feb. 1610, when he was obliged by 
ill-health to strike his flag and go on shore, 
nor was he able again to accept employment 
before the peace. In June I81S hs was 
knighted, and received also the royal permis- 
sion to accept and wear the insignia of the 
Swedish order of the Sword. He becante 
Tice-admiral on 4 Dec 1818, and died on 
18 June 1826. 

[Marthall's Boy. Smr Biog. i. 3S0; Tfaral 
Cbroniele, xxxri. I (with portrait) ; Oeiit. Uag. 
(182S). Tcw. iL 177.1 J. K. L. 

BERTIE, VERB (d 1680), jndge, was of 
> loyalist family, being fourth son to the 
lord chamberlain Montagu, second earl of 
Lindsey, by his first wife Martha, daughter of 
Sir William Cockayn of Rushton in North- 
unptonshire, and widow of John Ramsey, 
aail of Holdemess. To this probably he owed 
his rapid professional advancement. He was 
entered at the Middle Temple 29 Jan. 1664-6, 
was called to the bar 10 June 1R59, and be- 
(jame a master of the bench of his inn in 
January 1673-4. Previously to 1066 he ob- 
tained the degree of eeijeant-at-law, and in 
Uiat year, with his brother Charles, was made 
an hononry M. A. at Oxford on the oocMion of 
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the visit of the Earl of Manchester, sacretaij' 
of the treasury and treasurer of the ordnanea 
(Wood, liuti Ozon. ii. 386). On 4 Jun* 
1676 he was made a baron of the exchequer, 
and was transferred to the common ple«a 
16 June 1678. On the kind's forming a 
new council of thirty, with Lord Shafli!*- 
bury as president of the ministry, he was 
discharge from his office 29 April 1679. 
With him were discharged also Sir William 
Wilde, and Sir Edward Thurland, and Sir 
Francis Bramston, barons of the escheqm^. 
As Mr. Justice Bertie, along w ith these j udgsa, 
had four days previously been among tbae« 
who tried Nathaniel Reading in the court tif 
king's bench at Westminster, who was in- 
dicted on tlie evidence of Bedloe for stifling 
kiiig's evidence against llie lords in the Tower, 
and as none of these judges concurred in the 
sentence of 1,000^ fine, one year's imprison- 
ment, and one hour in thepillory, pronounced 
by the other judges, Sir F. North, lord chief 
justice of tJie common pleas, William Mon- 
tagu, chief baron, and Sir R. Atkins, baron 
of the exchequer. Sir T, Jones, and Sir W. 
Dolben, probably the cause of his disarnc* 
was want of poUtical complaisance (fitat« 
T'noii.yii. 201, 24 April, 1679). He died ui» 
married S3 Feb. 1680-1, and was buried in 
the Temple Church. The contemporary lavr 
reports contain no report of any of his da- 
cisiona. 

[Fos^B Livea ol the Jndgn ; CoUins's Pwnn, 
ii. 19 ; Oxford Cat. Orad. 66 ; Lattrall, L ii.f 
J. A. K 

BEBTEE, WILLOUOHB 7, fourth Eaxi; 
OF AsnraiKn (1740-1799), politician, the son 
of WiUougbby Bertie, the third earl, by hia 
wife Anna Haiia, daughter of Sir John Col- 
lins, was bom on ICJan. 1740, and succeeded 
to the earldom on his father's death in 1760. 
He was educated at W'estminst^r School 
under Dr. William Markham, aHerwarda 
archbishop of York : in 1767 he was one of 
the stewards of the school snniversary. H» 
proceeded to Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
wa8createdM.A.on20Jan.l761. He aftei^ 
wards spent a few years in Qeneva, where be 
adopted democratic principles. He seems to 
have made the acquaintance of Wilkea at as 
early date, and to nave loyally suppOTted him 
in his early struggles with the government (ses 
Bebtib's letter to Wilkes at Paris, 38 June, 
1767 ; Addil. MSS. 80669, f. 133 ; 30876, K 
1,2). In'TheSpeechesof JohnWilke8,'pub' 
lished in 1777j tne anonymous editor of tha 
volumes, who is easily identified with Wilkea 
himself, describes Abingdonas'one of the most 
steady and intrepid assertors of liberty in this 
age,* and the most deUghtful companion in 
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privute life. Abingdon wm a very ftequsnt 

kpe&kerin the HouM of Lords frmn 177G until 
bis duath. He was an intimate friend of the 
Marquis of KocklnghatD, and usubJIt voted 
Witli the Kockingham whige, but he advanced 
&i beyond the urinciples of hie party ' ' ' 
Support of popular rights. In his first e^ 
(1776) he aenaunced the bill for restraining 
the trade of Americaasa'inoatdisbolic mea- 
sure,' and he seized every opportunity between 
1776 and 17B3 of attackin); the Ppli<7 that 
produced the war with America. In 177" he 

Subliehed, through Alman, ' Thoughte on Mr. 
urke'B Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol on 
the Atfoire of America,' in which he attacked 
Burke for not following up with sufficieDt 
energy or pereistency his first great speeches 
agaiaat the war. The pamphlet attracted 
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Mason (21 Sept. 1777), says: 'Are yon not 
content with Lord Abiugdon'a pamnhletP 
are you not more F are you not glad he has 
ao well puffed away Burke's sophistries P ' 
Burke felt the attack keenly. Before its 
publication he had met Abingdon at the 
Marquis of Kockingham'a, and had treated 
the earl with scant reepeeti butn-henhe saw 
Abingdon's 'Thoughts announced for publi- 
cation, he wrote to thu nuthor begging him to 
suppress the book, and Abingdon in a polite 
reply regretted his inability to accede to the 
requext. After its publicatiou Burke digcu seed 
with Rockingham the desirability of replviiu 
to it. An anonymous reply to Abingdon^ 
-■Thoughts' was issued by Cndell in 177B, 
but the popularity of the pamphlet remained 
uncheckei^ and after pssaing through five 
editions it was repubfished in 1780 under 
the new title of 'A. Dedication to the col- 
lective body of the people of England, in 
which the source of our present political clis- 
.tlactions are pointed out, and a plan pro- 
posed for their remedy and redress. Abing- 
don's speech (2 Dec. 1783) infavour of peace 
with America was issued as a broadside in 
1733, with a caricature of the conlition 
ministry of Fox and Xorth. From J782 on- 
irards Abingdon mainly devoted his atten- 
tion to Irish affairs, bringing into the tfouse 
of Iiords a series of bills for the conciliation 
of the Irish people, but he found few sup- 
porters. A speech of his on the afTaire of 
Ireland, with the copy of a bill for reorgen- 
ising tlu) Irish psirlianient, was published as 
■ pamphlet in 1782. 

Abingdon sympathised strongly with the 
French revolution. Heopposed the wsr with 
France, and in 1798 pubuahed a rhapsodical 
euli^ on the revolution under the title of 
*A Letter to Ladj- Lovghborough from the 
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Earl of Abingdon in consequence of her pi** 
eentation of the colours to the Bloomsburr 
and Innsof Court Association.' Thispampb- 
iet poseed through nine editions. Abinsdon 
died on HO Sept. 1799. He married on 7 July 
1766 Charlotte, daughter end coheiress of A<£- 
miral Sir Peter Warren, K.B.(Bt one time M.P. 
for Westminster). She died on 28 Jan. 1704. 
Bv her he had three sons and a daughter. 
The eldest son, Montagu, bom on 30 April 
1760, succeeded hie father aa fifth earl, and 
died on 16 Uct. 1854. Waiooghby, the 
second sou, bom on 24 June 1787, becune a 
captain in the navy, and was wrecked in tha 
Satellite ofl' the Goodwin Sands in 1810. 

Abinfrdou was in the habit of sending 
copies of his speeches in parliament to the 
newspapers, ' with ' (it is said) 'a handsome 
fee ' to insure their insertion in a protniuent 
position. In a speech delivered in the House 
of Lords on 17 June 1794 Abingdon called 
attention to the immoral practices of attor- 
neys, and instanced the conduct of one, 
Thomas Sermon, an attorney once employed 
by himself. Abingdon forwarded the speech 
to the newspapers, and it was published. 
Sermon thereupon brought a criminal infor- 
mation for libel against the earl in the court 
of king's bench. The case was heard on 
6 Dec. 1794 before Lord Kenyon. Erskine 
was the prosecuting counsel ; the defendant 

5 leaded bis own case. The jury found Abing- 
on guilty, and he was sentenced, 13 Jan. 
1796, to three months' imprisonment, was 
fined low., and wasrequirea to find suretii'a 
for future good behaviour (IssAC Esfinabbe'b 
CliMf at Jfigi Priut, King^i Bench, i. 85 [ 
Parliamentaiy Hist. xni. 931-6). 



of Burke, ii. 183~£ ; Borke's Corresponden 
ISfi-l ; Wnlpole's Lrtten (sd CnnniDghani), n. 
484.48(5, vii. dB; Waleh'a Wastmiastsr SehoLim.] 
S.L.L. 

BBBTON, WILLIAM of (A 1376), chan- 
cellor of Oxford. 1880, is first mentioned in 
1376, as B.D. of Merton CoU^, among the 

witneeses summoned to give information to 
royal commission appointed to iuquiia into 
dispute between the faculties of art* and 
divinity and that of law in the nniversity 
(Woon, Antiqiatu)! ^ Oxford, i. 489). In 
Febnwrj 1379-80 he served on a similar com- 
mission nominated to examine the disorderly 
state of Queen's College {&>. p. 496). By this 
i he was D.D. and chancellor of the uni- 
lity, having been elected in succession to 
Bobert Aylpsham, who died in the autumn 
of 1879 (Wood, Ftuti Oxon. p. 80). Be»^ 
ton's chancellorship is important becMut rf 
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1 with the Wfdiffite contro- 
v«sy respecting the Mcrament which then 
untated Oxford. According to the author 
of the 'Faociculi ZiEaDiorutn ' (p. 241), he 
bad at an earlier time taken an energetic 
part (' (trenue egit ac det«rminaTit ') in opi 



■ition to the n 



"o?'" 



It ii 



ible 



that, unlike the majority of Wjcliffe' 
Konists, he belonged to the secular der^, 
Aa chancellor he wat able to give an official 
weight to his arguments. He issued 



hj niune. It was this ' sententia,' bearing 
the signatures of twelve doctors, which was 
promulgated in the Aogustinian school at 
the very time that Wyclifle chanced to be 
disputing there 'in cathedra' in d^ence of 
the doctrines it condemned (Fatcic. Ziz. pp. 
llOsegq.) The duration of Berton's cfaan- 
cellorship is uncertain. Anthony jk Wood 
(Fatti. l.c.) makes it expire in 1380, uid 
Bobert Rjgge hold the office in 1381. Yet, 
if the dates in the 'Fasciculi Zizaniorum' 
(see Shirley's introd. p, iliii, n. !) are to be 
trusted, Berton's decree against Wyclifie's 
teaching must have been published shortly be- 
fore 10 May in the latter year, ind this chro- 
nology has been universally accepted (even by 
Wood himselt in his ' History/i. 499). On 
the other hand, a correction in a manuscript 
of Wycliffe'a 'Confession' (Fatcic. Ziz, p. 
116, n. 1) ruses a doubt whether the afiair 
did not actually take place in 1380. Wood 
also states (Fatti, l.c.) that Berton was again 
chancellor in 1383^ until, 'he quitting his 
place, or else desired to leave it, forasmuch 
as he seemed now to favour Wycleve and 
his disciples,' was in May or June succeeded 
once more by Rygge. The latter's action, 
however, in the subsequent stages of the 



Wycliffite controversy (Ftudc. Ox. pp. 290, 
804, 308 seq.') renders it more likely that his 
election marked the temporary ascendency 
of the reformer's party (compare Mittkbw, 
EngiUh Workt of Wydif hitherto vnprinttd, 
intiod. -m. xxv seqq,, 1880). Be tlus as it 
may, both Berton's and Rygge's signatures 
are attached to the condemnation of Wy- 
cliffe's ' conclusions ' resolved on by the coun- 
cil of London in the summer of lf!82 ( Jiiade. 
Zix. pp. 288, 290), and the only works ascribed 
to Berton (Balh, Script. Bnt. Catal. vi. 89) 
«n exclusively directed against Wycliffe. 
[Aothorities cit«d above.] B. L. F. 

BERTRAM. [See Ratrxmudb.] 
BERTRAM, CHARLES (1723-1766), 
or, aa he sometimes chose to sign himself, 
ChaRlhs Juuits, the cteTereat and most 
puocessful liunrj impottOT (tfrnctdeni times, 
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was bom in London in 1723. His &ther, 
who was a silk dyer, removed a few yeus 
afterwards with hia family to Copembagen. 
Here, at an early ace, young Bertram ob- 
tained the post of English teacher in the 
school for naval cadets. Being keenly de- 
sirous of celebrity, he conceivet^ at the age 
of twenty-four, the idea of bringiag- hiuaelf 
into notice by means of a literary fbi^ery. 
He selected as the net ini of his imposture tb* 
celebrated Dr. William Stukeley, wboae re- 
putation for antiquarian learning, «nd whoes 
manifest eager credulity, rendered him a suit- 
able object for such a design. Id June 1747 
Bertram commenced a correspondence with 
Stukeley, in the course of which be mentiotied 
that a friend of his was in poaseasion ot a 
manuscript work ou Roman antiquities, In a 
monk named Richard of Westminster, which 
included a copy of an ancient itinerary of 
Britain, in many points correcting and supple- 
menting the itinerary of Antoninus. Stuke- 
ley's interest heinf; excited, hestrongly pteased 
Bertram to obtain posseesion of the miDu- 
script, 'which, after Bome difficulty, he ac- 
complished i' and in subsequent lettera he 
transmitted to Stukeley what purported to 
be copies of succeesive portions of the work, 
with a (iuMimile of s few lines of the manu- 

S, the writing of which was pronounced 
e English polieogrBphers to be over four 
hundred years cud. bi tbe meantime Stuke- 
ley bad made inquiries, which resulted in the 
discover that Richard of Cirencester, a cfaro- 
nicler of the fourteenth century, was an in- 
I of the abbey of Westminster. This 
information he imparted to Bertram, who 
''ly accepted it, and 'Richard of Ciren- 
r was thenceforward the name by which 
apposed author was designated. In 1766 
Stukeley read before the Society of Antiqua- 

Saper containing an analysis of the 
iscovered work, and this paper waa 
Sublished in 1767, accompanied by a copy of 
Licbard's map. In the same year Bertiam 
published at Copenhagen s small volume, with 
the title, ' Britannicarum Gentium Hiatorus 
Antiqufe Scriptoree Tree,' containing the 
works of Oildas and Nennins, and the full 
text of his own forgery, with an elabotatv 
commentary. It is remarkable that the map 
~ — I in this volume differe very mat«riallf 
that in Stukeley's tract, Stukeley, how- 
, adopted Bertram's map in his sccount 
of Rjchart's work, publisheo in his ' Itineta- 
rium Curiosum ' in 1776. The ingenuity and 
leftrning displayed in Bertram's forgery are 
really extraordinary, and fililv account for tha 
unparalleled success which the imposture ob- 
tained. At the time when the worit ^• 
peared, the idknn of medinval Latin wiiten 
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)ud been little studied, and then nei 
Englwid few, if BBj;, penwDB capable of per- 
ceiving that the Latinit; of the peeudo-Ricb- 
wrd wu not that of a fourteenth-centuiy 
monk. Bertram's antiquuian inibrmation, 
moreover, vas, on the whole, quite on a level 
with the best knowledge of his time. 
•puriouB treatise, therefore, was eagerly ac- 
cepted by most of the Enf[lish antiquaries as 
an inTaluable source of information on the 
liotnanKeographj of Britain; and the injurj 
which the lorgerj has inflicted on this studj 
can scarcely be overeBtimated. Amongst the 
eminent writers whoM speculations are seri- 
ously vitiated by the atmiiasion of this fio- 
titiuuB authority may be mentioned Whitaker 
(the bitnorian of Manchester), General Boy, 
Vr. Lintmrd, lAppenberg, and Stuart (the 
author of ' Caledonia Romana '). The map of 
Britain contained in Dr. William Smith's 
' Classical Atlas ' abounds with errors derived 
from this source, and many of Bertram's 
imaginary names of Roman stations have 
lound their way into the ordnance maps. In 
fact, nearly all the current works on Roman 
Britain show important traces of the same 



uarlier scholars (as Reynolds 
tary on Antoninus ') had ventured to suggest 
that the monk of Westminster bad drawn 
somewhat freely on his imagination, it was 
not till near the middle of this century that 
the work was seriously suspected to be a mo- 
dem forgery. This suspicion gained strength 
from the bet that a diligent search at Copen- 
hagen hiled to discover any trace of the 
original manuscript. The question, however, 
was not conclusively settled until the publi- 
cation in the ' Qentleman's Magaiine' for 1B66 
and 1 86" of a series of papers by the late B. B. 
Woodward,libr«riBnof WindsorCaslte, Mr. 
Woodward showed that the handwriting of 
Bertram's alleged facsimile specimen was a 
mixture of the styles of several different pe- 
riods, the forms of some of the letters bemg 
quite modem, or indeed entirely imaginniT. 
He also pointed out that Bertram's Latin is, 
for the most part, a literal rendering of the 
Ii)nglish idiom of the eighteenth century, con- 
taining many words (as ttatio for a Roman 
'station, and mwlementutn for a 'supple- 
ment' or appendix) used in modem senses, 
which areas foreign to the usage of medinval 
writers as to that of the ancient Romans, and 
gave instancee in which the forger had copied 
the mistakes of Camden and the &lse read- 
ings of modern editions of the classics. In 
•pite of th is masterly exposure, a translation 
of the work, with no expression of doubt as 
to its genuineness, was published in 1872 by 



is one of the ' Six ^^"g^'"^' Chjcotu- 
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ctes ' in Bohu's ' Antiquarian Library ; ' and 

Bertram's forgery, though now repudiated by 
all competent scholars, still continues tomis- 
lead ill-informed students of British antiqui- 
ties. Bertram died (according to Ntbbuf's 
jAteraturlericon) ia 1766. Besides the work 
already referred to. he published at Copen- 
hagen : 1. ' An Essay on the Excellpncy of 
the English Tongue '(1749). 2. 'Rudimenta 
GrammaticeeAnglicanB'(1750). S. 'EthicS 
fromvariousAuthor8'(1761). 4. 'The Royal 
English-Danish Qrammar' (1768). 5. A 
corrected edition (in German) of Dauw's 
' Wohlunterrichteter Schilderer und Mahler ' 
(1756). 6. An edition of Nennius (1758). 
7. A Danisb translation of an English work 
' On ihe great Advantages of a Godly Life ' 
(17S0). 8. ' A Statistical Account of tha 
Danisb Army' (in German, 1761 i inDanish, 
1762). 

[Stukeley's Family Memoitt, ed. Lukis; 
Btuteley's ItinBrarium Curinsam ; Nyernp og 
Kraft. AI mi act eligt Literaturlexicon ; Gent. Hsg. 
March 1866, Hay 1866, October 1866, October 
1867.] H. B. 

BERTRAM, ROGER (A 7242;, judge 
and baronial leader, was son of William Ber- 
tram, lord of Mitfurd in Northumberland: 
Having joined the northern barons in their 



advance on London in the spring of 1216, hi* 
ly of Mitioid were subse- 
quently (31 Jan. 1216) seiied on by the king 



castle and barony 



(Clavt. 17 John, m. 11), and entrusted 
William de Ulecotes. After the accession oi 
Henry III he made his j>eace, 24 July 1217 
(Oaw. 1 Hen. Ill, m. 13), but only r*: 
covered Mitford from Philip de Ulecotes after 
many months litigation and a fine of 100/. 
(Oaiis. 1 Sen. Ill, m. 6 dors. ; 2 flni. Ill, 
m. 8, m. 16). Becoming in favour wiih the 
court, he was one of the witnesses to Henry's 
pledge to marry his sister to the King of Scots, 
16 July 1220 (Rtkes's Fadera, i. 241). 
He was summoned to besiege Cockermoutb 
SFeb.1221 (Ciawi.6Hen.III,m.\B<lon.), 
and was excused sculage ' pro hdeli servicio 
suo,' 3 July 1224 (Claiu. 8 Hen. Ill, m. 1 1). 
Ue was appointed a justice itinerant for 
Northumberland 14 July 1226 (ii. 9Hen. Ill, 
m.lldors.),andUD©cl226(ift.lO-H«n,//i, 
m. 26 dors.), and for Cumberland 30 Juna 
1226 (ib. 10 Hen. Ill, m. 16 dors.), and 
10 Sept. 1227 (*. n Hen. Ill, m. 5 dors.). 
In 18 Henry IH (1233-^) he was again sp- 
pointed for botb these counties and for Lan- 
cashire, and in March 1 237 he was a witneaa 
the agreement at York before Cardinal 
Otho as to l-he differences between England 
and Scotland. At the beginning of 1242 lia 
paid 36 marks to be excused from tht Qaaoon 
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expeditioD (A>. 28 Sat. Ill, North.), and 



BERTRAM, ROGER (A 1 264), baronial 
leader, was son of Roger Bertram, d. 1242 
[q. y.] He did homaj^ for hia lands on at- 
taininft his majority, 28 June 1S46 (JTn. 30 
^en. Ill, m. 6), and, joining the baronial 
party at tlie outbreak of the barons' war, 
was among the piisoners captured at North- 
ampton b^ the king, 6 April 12(U (Kn. 48 
Hen. Ill, m. 4), whereupon his cantle of 
Mitford waa seized and entrusted to William 



de Valence (Pat. 48 Sen. Ill, m. 14i. 
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leaiwd by the viclory of Lewas (13 Hay 
1264), he was one al the eighteen barons 
aummoned to Simon de Montfort'a par- 
liament, 14 Deo. 1^64 (Oaw. 49 ffim. ///. 
ID. 12 doTs.), but is not further mentioned. 
He waa compelled to alienate most of his 
property, .ana was dead in 1275, when his 
widow had remarried a Robert de Nevill, and 
his son was claimed as a ward of the crown 
{Sot. Rial. &Ed.T). 

[Dugdale's Bitronng*, i. S44; Lords' Bsports 
on till) Dignit; uf a Prsr, i. Hi; Bnd«»>n's 
NuithumbBiUnd, ii. (ii.) 8S, 4U.] J. B. B. 



K,thirdBABOK((ilS42). [See 
Hill, William Nobl-.] 

BERWICK, EDWARD (S. 1760), Irish 
cle^yoian and author. He wsa a native of 
county Down, and waa educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where ha gained a acholar- 
ahip. Berwick was first brought into notice 
by iiiB,eucci^Bsful resistance to certain arbi- 
trary regulaliunsof the provost, who forbade 
the students to take a public part in electoral 
toatturs, whilst he expected tliem to vole for 
parliamentary candidates of his own nomi- 
■uition. The provost in question was Major 
llely Hutchinson, M.F. for Cork, whose ap- 

eiutmeiitwas regarded by the younger mem- 
ra of the college as having a political object, 
and waa reeenlM by tliem on that ground. 
His dictatorial sway called forth a number 
of aquiba, some of wliich (appearing between 
1774 and 1770) wtce collected uid edited. 
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by Robot Dodsley, under the title of ' Praii- 
oeriana.' In 1775 Berwick, in common with 
several other non-complying scholara, waa 
deprived of his scholarship, ost«nsibIy bm^auak 
he had failed to reside in college as regularly 
aa the statutes demanded. He appealed to 
the visitors, who were the archbishops of 
Armagh and Dublin, and after a hearing, 
which occupied three days — in the course of 
which Provoat Hutchinson admitted that hil 
'unexceptionable character entitled him to 
every indulgence' — he waa reinstated. la 
reference to thiA trial one of the author* \m 
Dodsley'e collection writes :— 
Proud of imagiii'il arbitrary sway, 
Pnuicer long droim'd ha aafely might display 
Irjip^rrsl po*'r. accountahle to none, 
FeAr'd Uka n Qarirmn moQHreh on his thfona. 
3ul«ervii>nt to his will cha bonid ci-inven'd, 
Submiwira. lojnl; Berwick was arraitni'd, 
Rondemn'd. daijriv'd, a convirt on record ; 
Three ret>«ls only diaolieyed their lord. 
Bat BobiDSoD and jnatira iQberfer'd, 
Bavers'ri the lentenca, and the victim BpaiM. 

After this Berwick took orden and wsa pr^ 
sent«d by Bishop Percy, of Dromore, to th« 
vicarage of TuUylish, in his native county ; 
fk>m whence, in 1795, he was prefeimd to 
the vicarage of Leixlip, co. Dublin, and to the 
rectory oF Clongish, co. Longford, on the pre- 
sentation of the Earl of Moira (suhseqiif ntly 
Marquis of Ha.*tings), who made liim hia 
domestic chaplain. In 1810 hepublished the 
' Lifeof ApoUoniiiB of Tyana,from theGrvek, 
with notes andilluBtrationB,'and in 1811 'A 
Treatise on the Government of the Church.' 
In 1812 he dedicated to his patron (dating 
his preface from Esker, near' Leixlip) tlie 
' Lives of Marcus ValeriuB, Heaaal a Cor vinna, 
and Titus Pomponius Atlieus.' His patron, 
when Marquis of Hastings, commissioned 
him to edit a number of letlera to and from 
Dr. Bramhalt, priicate of Ireland in the 
aeventeenth century, which had come into 
the possession of the marquis through tlie 
Uawdon family. The pretace to thia work 
is dated ' Lurgan, 1 Jan. 1619.' 

[Bermck'i Works, us cil»d ; Prancmana 1^ 
the pxeadoDymoni Nnthnn ben fJaddi, Dubliu, 
1784 ; Biog. Oift. uf Uviog Antbors, 1818 ] 
L.S.T. 



BE8SE, JOSEPH (1683M767),quaker 
controveraialiat, was bom about 1683, and waa 
resident at Colchester, where he was a writing 
master. He married, 90ct. 1716,in thattown 
Hannah Dehonie, who died at Chelmsford, 
and alterher decease he removed to Ratclifie, 
wheM he died :i6 Nov. 1757, and vas bunad 
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in tha Friends* burial-grouitd. He had a mh ; 
of t^e Mme naina, who emigratad to Fennsyl- 
TUiia. Besse wm a convert from the Angli- 
can cbmeh, and refused a chntch living 
of aOOL a year. Ho waa a Tiy)roui contro- 
Tanialiit, and full detaib of his -writings are 
given by Smith. BesJdee editing various 
-worka of SeweU, Claridge, Hentou Brown, 
Isaac Fenington, and Bownas, he wrote the 
following books and tracts: 1. 'Carman 
Spirituale . . . olim 4 Kichordo Claridge 
AnglicAcompoeitam eteditumet nuncLatini 
veraumab J. B.' London, 17S8. 2. 'A Cloud 
of Witneaiea proving that the Bishop of 
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IJchfleld and Coventry hath misrepresent 

the Quakers' (signed J. B.), London, IToj. 

&. 'A Defence of Quakerism, London, 1782. 



4. ' Abstract of the Sufferings of the Peoph 
call'd Quakers,' London, vol. i. 1733, vobi. ii. 
and iii. 1738(notanabridgmentofthe'Sufi'eT- 
■l1gR ' mentioned later). 6. ' The Prot««tant 
Flail '(an anonymous book on baptism), Lon- 
don, 1736. 6. ' A Brief Account of many of 
the Prosecations of the People catl'd Quakers 
f[>rTithet,Church-ratea,&c. (anon.), London, 
3736. 7. 'A Collection of the Sufferings of 
the People called Quakers, for tha Testimony 
of a Good Conscience, from 1060 to 1689,' 
London, 1763, 2 vols, folio. 8. 'The Uni- 
Tersality of tha Love of Ood to Mankind,* 
London, 1756. 9. ' Some Scriptural Obser- 
vations on (1) the Spirituality of Qospel- 
worship ; (2) the Nature of true Christian 
Prayer; (3) Our Saviour's Direction concern- 
ing Fasting,' London, 175G; and various 
pamphlets. 
His mos 
Higs of the _ 
The cases of persecution ftc. are arranged 
Tinder the several counties, followed hy New 
England, Barbadoes, Nevis, Bermudas, An- 
tigua, Haryland, Jamaica, Europe and Asia, 
Isle of Malta, Hungaria and Austria, Daut- 
■ig, Hamburg, Germany, Ireland and Scot- 
land. The use of the work is further facili- 
tated by copious though somewhat peculiar 
indexes. 



BEST, CHARLES (jl 1603), poet, was 
a contributor to Francis Davison's 'Poetical 
Kapaodie.' Theflrsteditionoftbat anthology 
contains two pieces by Best, ' A Sonnet of 
the Sun * (eighteen lines) and ' A Sonnet of 
the Moon.' To the third edition (1811) he 
contributed ' An Epitaph on Hanry Fourth, 
the last French King,' ' An Epitaph on 
Queen Eliiabeth,' ' Union's Jewell,' ' A Pana- 
gyrick to my Sovereign l^^rd the King,' and 
•' fiiw otlMT piecea. Best's Bams is only 



known in connection with the 'Poetical 
Kapsodie.' The ' Sonnet of the Sun * and 
' Sonnet of the Moon ' are graceful pieces, 
and make us regret that the author wroto 
so little. 



BEST, GEORGE (d. 1684P), navigator, 
accompanied Martin Frobisher m the thrM 
vovages undertaken (in 1676, 1677, and 
1678) to discover the North-west Passaf^, 
and published, on the return ironi the third 
voyage in 1678, 'A Trve Discovrsa of the 
lat« voysges of discouerie, for the finding of 
a passage to Catbaja, by the Northweast, 
vnder the conduct of Martin Frobisher, 

Cerall: deuided into three Bookee. In the 
t whereof is shewed his fint voyage. 
Wherein alwi by the way is sette out a geo- 
graphical! description of the worlde and 
what partes thereof haue bin discouared by 
the Nauigatious of the Englishmen. Also 
there are annexed certayne reasons to proue 
all partes of the Worlde habitable, with a 
general! Msppe adioyned. In the second is 
set out his second voyage, with the aduen- 
tures sod accidents thereof. In the thirde is 
declared the strange fortunes which hapned 
in the third, with a seuerall description of 
the Countrey and the people there inhabiting. 
With a particular Card therevnto adioyned 
of Metaincognita, so farre forth as the secretes 
of the voyaoe may permit. At London, Ira- 

S'inted by Henty Bvnnyman, seruant of the 
ight Honourable Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Viichamherlun, Anno Domini 1578,' 4to, 
black letter. "1116 book, which is of the 
highest rarity, is dedicated to Sir Christopher 
Hatton. In the third voyage the fleet con- 
sisted of seventeen ships. Beat was captain 
of the Jane Anne. The adventures through 
which the voyagers passed are described 
graphically and quaintly. At the rime 
of Its publication the narrative attracted 
much attention. A French translation ap- 
peared in the same year, under the title of 
' La Navigation du Cap. Martin Frobisher 
Anglois es regions de west et nordweet en 
I'annAe 1577. Four Antoine Cbuppen,' 8vo. 
In 1680 a Latin translation (fma the 
French) of the account of the second voyage 
was published at Nurenberg. Two years 
later an Italian version appeared at Naples. 
A second Latin translation (from the French) 
was issued nearly a centuiy sAerwards, in 
1675, at Hamburg. Best's narrative was in- 
cluded in the third volume of Hakluyt'a 



Voyages,' 160Q, and was reprinted in 1807 
hy the Haklu^t Society, A George IWt, 
■erruit to sir Christopher Hatton, wm 
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killed in ft duel, about March 1533-4, hj 
Oliver St, John, ftfterwftrda Viscount Qna- 
dison. Thia pereoQ is doubtless to be identi- 
fied with the writer of the ' Trre Discovrse.' 
Another George Best, fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was instituted to the vicar- 
««eof All Saints.Canibridge, inl572, and to 
the rectory of St. Dunstan-in~the-East, Lon- 
dott, in 1596. He died in November 1609. 
(see Athena Cantabrigietuat, a. Gi4, where 
it is wronglj stated that he was perhaps the 
author of ' B«wfire the Get,' which certainly 
belongs to William Baldwin [q. v.]). 

(A Tnrs DiscoTrsc of thu Into VojTiges of 
Disciioerie, la. editud b; Rear-admiral Rielmrd 
CoUinson. HakluTtflociety'i Publieatiuai, 1867; 
NieeUs'aHaUen, 8M, UorLwrt's Axnes, B82.] 
A. H. B. 

BEST, afterwards BESTB, HENRY 
PIOBY (1768-1836), miscellaneous author, 
born in Lincoln 21 Oct. 1768, was the son 
of Henry Best, D.D., prebendary of Lincoiii. 
His mother waB Iili^alen, daughter of Ke- 
nelm Djgby, of North Luffenham in Rut- 
Jand. He was educated in the grammar 
Bcboot of Uncoln. His &ther, who had been 
aenior wrangler of his year, had proposed 
sending him to Eton and Oxford, thinking 
him Bueh a blockhead that he would m 
plucked at Cambridge. Dr. Best died, how- 
ever, on 29 June 178a, and his son, in 1784, 
was sent by his mother to Oxford. He ma- 
triculated at University College 17 March 
1786, and soon afterwuds wae nominated 
a demy of Magdalen. His father had said to 
him ; ' These old women (speaking of some 
catholic relations) will make a papist of you, 
Harry.' His discovery of a Douay testa- 
ment in an old closet of his father's produced 
in him some leanings to Catholicism. He 
took his B.A. depee in 1788, and his M.A. 
in 1 791 , while stiU residing in Msgdalen. He 
pbt^necl a fellowship six weeks afterwards, 
uid in September 1791 was ordained deacon, 
and in DKember was appointed to the curacy 
ot St. Martin in Lincuin. His first works 
were a treatise entitled 'The Christian Re- 
ligion briefly defended against the PJiiloao- 
phers and Republicans of tVance,' 8vo, 1793, 
and a ' Sermon on St. John xx. 33,' preached 
at St. Mar/a, Oxford, on 24 Nov. 1793, a 
discourse on 'Priestly Absolution,' which was 
republished in 1874. It is curious that this 
discourse, which anticipated some of the 
.' tractariau ' aipiments, was highly approved 
by the chief members of the uuiveraity .of 
Oxford in 1794. Shortly afterwards Beste 
{as he now wrote his name) read the ' Plu- 
ralities Indefenwble' of Dr. Richard New- 
ton, the fbundei of Uwt^rd College, wliiclt 
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greatly affected his mental development. Oa 
the death of his mother, 10 April 1797, be 
aucceeded to a freehold estate, and had to 
resign his fellowship at Magdalen. Bm 
settled at Lincoln without eccleeiastical 
duties, and stronger doubts sprang up in his 
mind as to the spiritual authority of the 
church of England. Theee doubts wer« 
further strengthened by intercourse with the 
Abb6 Beaumont, then in charge of the small 
catholic chapel at Lincoln. On 17 May 1798 
he was present in London at the high maaa 
in St. Patrick's Chapel, Soho, and was deeply 
moved. Next day he called on Bishop Dou- 

5 lass, by whom he was introduced to the R«v. 
[r. Hod^ion as his first confessor, and oa 
26 Hay 1789 be was received into the catho- 
lic church in the chapel in St. Oeorgrt's 
Fields. His intimate friend Fhillpotta, after- 
wards bishop of Exeter, wrote lo him lament- 
ing the change, but affectionately desiring 
the continuance of his friendship. In 1838 
Bishop Phillpotts spoke warmly to Beite's 
son of his father's intelligence and kindness. 
Beste still remained on friendly terms with 
the president of Magdalen, and he was fre- 
q^uently a guest at his table. After a colli- 
sion with Dr. Parr at one of these dinners, 
Beete said, ' Mr. President, the next time you 
invite a bear to your table, I beg that you 
will muzxl'e him. Dr. Routh, glancing at 
Parr, who was laughing, remarked, ' He is a 
clever fellow for all that.' Three years after 
his conversion Beste married Sarah, daughter 
of Edward Sealv, Esq., of Bridgewater, For 
a year or two, ttien, bis time was given up to 
the management of one of his estates in 
Lincolnshire. Occasionally at this period he 
contributed to the periodicals of his co- 
religionists. In 1618 he left England with 
his family for the south of France, and pub- 
lished in 1826 ' Four Years in France, or 
Narrative of an English Family's ResidencA 
there during that Period, preceded by soma 
Account of the Conversion of the Author to 
the Catholic Faith,' 8vo. The book, dated 
31 March 1826, Clermont ea Auvergne, is 
full of fervour, lit up here and there with 

3uunt and sometimes coarse humour. Car- 
inal Wiseman had seen him at Rome in the 
jubilee of 1825, and mentions him in his 
' Last Four Popes,' p. 271, Beste published 
in 1828 'Italy as it is, or Narrative of an 
English Family's Residence for three reare 
in that Country,' 8vo, the work being whim- 
sically dated at its close Torquay, Chiaja 
della Torre, Devon, 23 Oct. 1827. In 1829 
appeared ' Personal and Literary Memorials,' 
8vo. Seven veara later Beste died at Brighton 
in his sixty-eighth year on 28 Mav 18.16. Ton 
years after lus deatb waa published his lufe 
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work, called 'Poverty »nd the BMonat's 
FKuily, a Catholic Story,' 12mo, 1846, • few 
tnanthi preTioiuly, in 1846^ Mine papera of 
hit on ' Vicee, Sina, and Cmne*,' haYing ap- 
peared in ' Dolman's Magaiine.' 

[Antobiogrnphlcsl irritin^ of Eanry Di^by 
Bast«, reiwoed irith the reprint in a thira sdidon 
of hii SannoD on Priestlj Absolution, 1 874, pp. 1- 
86, and 1 1 4^2Se ; Rcgiater of lb* Demia* of S. H. 
MasdaleD CoUsge. OiK>Td. 17Sfi, iv. 97 ; Catho- 
Uc Hagasno for 188S. p. 480 ; Notat aodQuenM, 
lataans^xu. 327,814, Sid larin, xi. 67. Dots.] 
G. K. 

BEST, PAUL (1590P-1657J, cootroTei^ 
aialUt, cane of a femilv which had been long 
of the gentry in the North Riding of York- 
•hire ; but hie father, James Bett, having re- 
moved to the East Riding, was reaident in 
the rectory-house of Hatton Cranawick, n«ar 
Driffield, known as the burial-place of Alfred, 
king of Northnmbria. Here it la believed Paul 
waa bom ' about ISM.' In 1698 hia &ther 
purchased the manor of Enwwell, about two 
miles horn Driffield, for2,(}5(U. It had been 
a monastery of St. Hary of York, and inpoe- 
■ession of Sir Thomas Crompton. James Beat, 
as was tjis wont then with squire*, cultivatea 
his own land and grew rich. Dying in April 
1617,he leElin his will 'competent portions' 
to hia ▼ouna'er children, and hia manor of 
t Beverley to Paul, 
St the unirerMty of 
Cambridge when the message reached him of 
hia Esthers death. Fromamanuacriptwritten 
bTtheRev.BogerLey.weleamthatPaulwas 
of Jeaua College, Cambridlge, having Sir Wil- 
liam Boawell, tfterwarda ambaasador fbr Eng- 
land at the Hague,as hia tutor, and this Roger 
Ijey as his fellow-student and 'intimate.' In 
September 1817 he left Jesus, and became 
a fellow of Catherine Hall. Hia father, who 
waa most probably a puritan, had meant him 
to be of Emmanuel. On 13 Feb, 1618 he 
parted with hia manor of Emswell to his 
younger brother Henry for the sum of 2,200/., 
which waa paid him as an annuity for his life. 
Of his cbontcter while at the university Ley 
thus writea : ' In vrit he surpassed the ordi- 
nary aort, and had a mighty reach. Yet was 
he more nimble than ataid. Hia quaint and 
cnriona searches in philosophy above the ordi- 
nary strain made me and others much admire 
him. For a serious study he excelled in the 
mathematics, and for a pleaaantrie in poetry.' 
VerKs hj P. B, prefixed to Robert Anton's 
' Vice'a Anatomy ' (1617) have been aaeigned 
tohim,butthiB P.B. waa of Magdalen CoU^«. 
The only poetiv bjr him now traceable ieacopy 
of veraet ' to Uhnst.' On leaving Cambridge 
ha followed ' uncertain courses? He pro- 
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ceeded to the continent, and minted a good 
deal with educated and ' dis^utativa' men 
of the period. He is found m Oermany in 
1624, and in Poland, and as a aoldiar under 
OuatavuB Adolphus; bnt Ley, his hiogra- 
pher, does not claim for him military r&- 
nown. ' If he had any good military parta,' 
he says, ' I may aay he was able tam Martt 
quam MercuHo. fit to hold discourse with 
any man he was, and an excellent companion.' 
Ley continues ;' He fell to dissnt« often where 
be had opportunity, as in toe univeraitv of 
Gryphiawald in T 



Germany, and also Poland and Tnnsylvi 
places not free from error, he unhappily dis- 
puted with some anti-trinitariana, and mora 
adhering tc carnal reason than t« mysteriea 
of faith, he was drawn to the dan^roua 
opinion, the denial of our Saviour's divmitj.' 
His return was preceded b^ some years 
of retirement in Germanv, chiefly apent in 
the study of unitarian tneolog^. His an- 
nuity from the sale of Emswell is traced as 
having been paid 26 May 1628, also in 1633 
at Emswell, and again upon August 1632 and 
April 1634, The chronology is not exact, 
but a(ler>«llusions bring him before us aa a 
aufierer for his opinions. Having written 
out his ooncluuona on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he submitted his ' loose papers ' to 
the Rev. Roger Ley fbr his judgment. The 
manuscript waa aent privately and in con- 
fidence, Iiey appears to have instantly made 
the ' loose papera ' public by bringing them 
under the notice of those in anthority. Beet 
changed in this allegation. In his last 



pamphlet, 'Mysteries discovered,' ii 
rated copy i " ' ' '" " " ■'-' 
pressly plao 



ly of his ' Humble Petition 
laeea it on record that he had been ' a 
close pnsoner ever since the 14tb February 
1644[-6] onely for this hia presumed reason or 
opinion, committed to a minister (a suppoaed 
friendj for hia judgment and advice onely.' 
Be this as it may, ail we team is that Roger 
Ley and other divines were assiduona and 
earnest in their viaitsandreasoninga with thfl 
prisoner. 

Roger Ley's manuscript, as well aa Whit^ 
locked 'Memorial of the English Affairs 
during the Reign of Charles 1,' enables us to go 
behind the scenes so far. Best is represented 
as having applied ' the most profane epithets 
to the doctrine of the Trinity,' calling it 'a 
mystery of iniquity, a three-he«ded monster, 
a figment, a tradition of Rome, man*/ rum M- 
/ormt and trifiirmt,' &c For this he wat 
committed to the Gatebonse 14 Feb. IB44-5. 
AfW several examinations, on 36 March 1 646- 
6 the house voted that he be hanged for hia 
oftence. On23Kov.aproviaion,affinningthe 
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lawfulnesa of capital puniahment for IiereBy, 
wu carried, but it was not till 2 Mb.j 1648 
that the ordioance iraa actually paased, and 
tnf that date B«et had been releaaed. In 1648 
Bent drew up ' A Lett«r of Advice vnto the 
li{iiikt«Te aasembled at Westmiiuter, with 
•eTeratl parcels of Queries, recommended to 
their saddest considerations. . . . The po«i- 
Inlity of a h«retick'8 repentance, bo Ion? as 
lie liTes, and such aa do any wajes cause nim 
to dye in horesie, as much as in them lyes, do 
efieAually damn him eternally ; and conse- 
qnentlr, that Paui Bat (whatever hij er- 
roun De at present), as well as Paul the 
Apostle, once a blasphemer, may one day 
bcHX>me a convert, if he be not untimelv 
■tarved to death beforehand, 1646 ' [in MS. 
marked 28 Aprill. Eaying launched his 
■ Letter of AdviceC* Best set about the prepa- 
ration of a respectful petition to the House 
of Commons. He apjwaled to the houae to 
< be pleased to take notice' that he had been 
'eignteenmontbsimprisoned, with what 'im- 
pairing of his substance ' he forbore stating. 
The petition sought release or ' a speedie hear- 
ing.' This was on 13 Aug. 1S46. Still his 
mTease Unbred. He once more appealed to 
the authontiea in a treatise entitled : ' Mys- 
teries Discovered, or a Memoriall Hoture 
pointing out the Way from Babylon to the 
Holy City, for the gcod of all such as during 
that night of general errour and apostade 
(3 Thess. ii. 3, Revel, iii. 10) have been so 
long misled with Rome s ho^oblins. By me, 
Paul Best, Prisoner in the (rttehouse, West- 
minster, 1617.' This is an appeal to justice, 
and a defence against the charges brought 
against binL On the blank spaces of the Bod- 
leian copy is a mantucript anti-trinitarian 
note in Latin, which was supposed by Brook 
Asnland to be iu Milton's autograph. 

It seema most probable that Cromwell at 
last interfered. However it came about, he 
was silently released towards the dose of 
1647. He quietly returned to his fiunily seat. 
His brother Henry was then dead, and hod 
been succeeded in Bmswell by bis son, John 
Best, to whom by some arrangement Faul 
(his uncle) surrendered his annuity on 23 Jan. 
1661-S, and, with what of bis fortune he had 
left, cultivated a &rm. He still pursued hia 
old studies, and masses of his manuscripts 
were left behind at his death. The parish 
register of Little iDriffield^ves the dates of 
death and burial : ' 1667. Paul Best, Master 
of ArU, died at Great Driffield 17 Sept., and 
was buried at Little Driffield 19 Sept. ' '* 
ekurehyard.' 
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ton, Driffleld ; Wallace's Aoti-TrinilarUn Biogn- 
phf, i. 67, iii. 161; Whitaloeke's Memorialai 
Nral, iii. 292 ; Beaf s VoAm.} A. B. G. 

BEST, SAMUEL (1788-1626), m pm- 
tended prophet, is stated to have beoi At on» 
period cdhis life a servant iu several &miliee in 
London, where he earned a reputation for dis- 
honesty {ItnpottimdeUcted, p.43). Accord- 
to another account he haabeen — poMibly 
leeauent to this — a Bpitalfields wesrer in 
Ki ciicumatancee {OetU. Mag. ItiL 116). 
ne time before 1 787, having disowned hu 
children 'either from indolence or morlndi^,' 
he became on inmate ofShorediteh wo^liooN^ 
allowance of eight shillings a week bein^ 
contributed to his support bjr one of ha 
daughters. Discarding his original name, ha 
took that of ' Poor-help,' as deBcriptJTe, in 
self-deprecatory language, of the special mit- 
which bis prophetic gifts enabled him to 
fufiU. He received hia riaitors in a romn 
adorned with fantastic emblems and deTicei, 
id, after inspecting the palms of their hands, 
ofessed to give on outline of their part liTCi, 
iheir present circumstancea, and their fatora 
prospects in verses of Scripture, which he r^ 
peated with rapid fluency. He also under* 
took, by licking the hands of his patienta, to 
discover the diseaae under which they la- 
boured. Owing to the interest excited m his 
pretensions, ' Poor-help ' removed to a bouse 
in Bangsland Bood, wnere he was consalted 
by many of the upper clasws of London, 
whom he also viuted at their own honua. 
He professed to eat no other food than bread 
and cheese, and to drink only rin tinctured 
with rhubarb. At night he found the strength 
and refreshment he needed Ibr his pretot- 
tious daily duties, not in sleep, bot m con- 
verse with celestial powers. For the last 
thirty years of his life he was posMSSod of 
the conviction that he should be the leader 
of the children of Israel to rebuild the ci^ of 
Jerusalem. He died 7 March 1826, aged 87. 
JMartln'B Impoatun detected, m Thonghts on 
a Preteodsd FrophFt and od the Pnfoloiee id 
his Impositions, 17B7; Gent. Mag. Ivi. 1106, 
Ivii. lis, aoe, zc port L S80.] T. F. H. 

, ____MA3 (1670P 
the nayy, was jnobobly t 
of Captain Qeorg« Beet, the componimi of 
Frobisher in his Arctic Toyoges (HiXLTrTT, 
iii.47,60,76,&c.; Caiaidar^StaUPl^v*, 
East Indies, 1613-1616, see index). He went 
first to sea about 1683 {Bmt to Onicoqr, 
13 July 1623), being then presumably about 
thirteen years old ; and yet he is referred 
to as being, in 1698, a man of substance and 
repute, well known in B«t«liff and litna* 
house (Ruvsall'b Abmmalt tf tkt Sm^n 
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ijf Japan (TIsWuyt Society), 29). He wM 
appointed, 30 Dec. 161], to oomnuid tba 
ReA Dragon, a ihx^ t}t tome 600 ton* and 
200 men, then fitting for a voyage to the 
East Indies, and accompanied hy the Oaisnder 
pinnace, be sailed from GraTeMod on 6 Peb. 
1611'ia. He arriTed at Sunt in the be- 
ginning of September to the great annoy- 
ance of the Portuguese, who had pre- 
viously established themselveE in the eountiy. 
They collected a force of four galeons, each 
as large as the Dragon, and some twenty 
email craft, row-boats carrying many men, 
and on 29 Oct. appeex»d off the mouth of 
the river, where tney hoped to surprise the 
English. Bett,intheI)Tagon,Btonce weighed, 
stood out to meet Chem^ and passed between 
two of their shipe, flnog into each. This 
caused the Portugueee to pause. The dark- 
ness closed in, and tliey had to anchor for 
the night. The next morning the Osiander 
also came out, and when three of the galeons, 
in trying to avoid the Dragon, got on shore, 
the Oaiaader, drawing little water, 'danced 
the bay about them, and so payed them that 
they dumt not show a man on their decks.' 
The Sght continued till dark of the second 
day. The ijiird day was very similar to the 
second. Towards evening the Portuguese 
drew back and attempted to bum the Dragon 
l^ means of a hastily equipped fireehip. ^Hiis 
Best succeeded in sinking before she got 
dangerously near,andgotliefightended. The 
loss of the Elngliah was returned as three 
killed and one wounded ; that of the Portu- 
guese was certainly very heavy (PuBOHis, 
L 482). 

Some few days later the Portugese at- 
tempted a ftutber attack, when Best, again 
■twwiig out to sea, engaged them with such 
reeolution and skill Uiat after four hours' 
severe fighting they made all soil to get 
away. "Iiie flia^ht was witnessed by thou- 
sands on the shore. The Great Mogul was 
now quite willing to recognise the English as 
having ^lits equal to Uiose of the Portu- 
guese. 'Die Enfflish trade was placed on a 
permanent footing, and the birth of the 
English power in India may properly be 
dated from this November 1612, ratner than 
from any of the aemi-piratical voya(^ of 
previous years. 

In January 1612-13 Best in the Dragon, 
accompanied by the Osiander, left Surat, 
and, paasinf down the coast, crossed over to 
Acheen, where he arrived on 12 April. He 
described (13 July) the king and people as 
vary griping, base, and covetous. All trade 
was fortridden except at Acheen: but by 
releasing a Portuguese whom he had cap- 
tured, he succeeded in winning the favour 
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of the kins, who gave him the title of ' Oratt^ 
eayapute; which is ' white or clear-hearted 
lord. He also obtuned permission to open 
a trade with Siam, and received assurance 
of good entertainment. At Bantam he ob- 
t^ned a grant of land on which to build 
waiebouses, and when, having got a AiU 
cargo, he sailed in November on the return 
voyage, the company's affairs in the East were 
far more satisfactorily settled than before. 
The Red DragODj 'richly laden,' arrived in the 
Downs in the first week of June 1614, and 
Best shortlv afterwards attended the council 
to give a detailed account of his proceed- 
ings. He WBA considered to have ' deeerved 
extraordinarily well,' though at the same 
time some dissatisfaction was expressed at 
'his great private trade' {Col. State Papers, 
East Indies, 22 June, 26 July, 9 and IS Aug. 
1614). The question was left to the go- 
vernor, Sir Thomas Smythe, who gave his 
opinion that no one could be a fitter com- 
mander than Best, but that for merchandise 
Captain Keeling was far before him, and 
should be sent to Surat (7 Sept.). Best re- 
ftised to go the voyage without private trade, 
and a few days later (16 SepL), nettled, it 
would appear, by the refusal of the council 
to give ois son an appointment as one of 
their factors, he refused togo at aU. As he 
very shortly afterwards (27 Sept.) signified 
his willingness to go another year, it is not 
improbable that the council gave way. Be- 
ports to his disadvantage, however^ continued 
to be circulatedjBo tlu,t Best insisted on an 
investigation. The decision was that the 
eompanv was ' content to remit all that is 
past ana let these things die, which should 
not have been ripped up, had he not called 
them in question himself ' (24 Oct. 1616). 

In October 1617 the question of sending 
out a chief commander to Bantam came be- 
fore the council, and after discussing the 
relative merits of Sir Bichard Hawkins, Sir 
Thomas Dale, and others, they requested the 
governor to confer with Best as the fittest 
of alL Beat accepted the appointment, and 
agreed to soil again in the Dragon, but a 
oomplaiut was presently lodged against him 
for having appointed hie sou as a master's 
mate. On this and other matters Best took 
high ground; he was summoned before the 
court, and after wme discussion and his re- 
fusal to sign a bond for 6fiO0L to perform 
the articles agreed on, he was dismissed the 
company's service (25 Nov.) He afterwarda 
(27 Jan. 1617-18) mode bis peace with them, 
but he does not seem to have oMJn accepted 
any office under the company. It is probable 
that Best had already served in royal diips, 
I and from thia time he was actively emplojrM 
■ X 2 
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nndar the crown. In 1 623 he commanded the 
Garland, and when the fleet sailed for Spain to 
bring bark Prince Charles, BmI remained «a 
Hnior officer in the Downs. Hehadprevioaslj 
been engaged in the prevention of piracy, or 
the pursuit of pirates {^Conway to QiTnmit- 
tionen of the Nam/, 6 June 1623), and 
would probably have had more of the sa 
duty, had not the insolence of the Dutch, 
destroying- a Dunkirk privateer at Xieith and 
blockading another at Aberdeen, rendered it 
necessary to send a email force to the coast 
of Scotland. It was determined thatBest was 
the proper man to eomnlBlld this expedition ; 
but the Bonaventure, the only other ship 
available, was commanded by Sit William 
St. Leger, who held that, as a knight, he 
could not be under the orders of Beat. The 
commissinnera of the navy recommended 
that St. Leger should be superseded in the 
Bonaventure by some captain of 'meaner 
quality.' Captain Christian, who had for- 
merly commanded the Osiander with Best, 
was accordingly appointed in his place. The 
Garland and Bonaventure sailed from Mar- 
nte on 30 June, and, having gone to Aber- 
deen, bronght the blockad^ Daoklrker to 
the Downs, closely attended by two of the 
Dutch ships, and when, on 29 July, the con- 
Toy attempted to run off by herself, the Dutch- 
men would have made a prize of her if Beat 
had not beat them off. He vowed vengeance, 
bat the Dutch ships outsailed him. On 4 Aug. 
they had all anchored in the Downs^ the 
Dutch at some distance, when Best slipped 
■Jongaide of them in the dark, and beat them 
out of the road. The neit day the Dutch 
gathered in force, and threatened summarv 
punishment, unless he could show the king's 
commission for what he had done. As naval 
commiesiona then, as now, were signed 
only bv the admiralty. Best had not the 
authority the Dutch required, and to evade 
the difficultv he was (vdered to bring the 
ships up to Qravesend. Eventually he was 
superseded, and the Dunkirker was sent 
home with a safe-conduct from the Dutch 
(Cat. Btatt Pap*n, Dom., August 1623 ; 
GiBDnraB'i SmI. ^Enaland, v. 81-8). In 
1626-7 Best commandod the Vanguard 
(19 March 16S8-7), which fbrmed part of 
the fleet assembled at Portsmouth under 
Lord "Willoughby (Statt Paperi, Dom., 
Charles I, xxxii. 74), and in the disastrous 
expedition to Rh« in 1627 (ib.Wi. 88, liv. 14). 
In September 1630 ha was member of a com- 
mission to report on the keeping of ibe kin^s 
■hips at Chatham and Portamouth, and in 
April 1632 of another to consider tlie man- 
ning of ships. In 1633 ha seems to have 
bwn aanior warden of the ^inity House, 
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and in 1634 to have been master (ib. ccluiii. 
25, 271) ; in 1637 he vpaem to have been 
still master of the Trinity House; and in 
A^ril less he sat on « commisuon for in- 
qiuring into frauds in the supply of timber. 
This is the last mention of him that can ba 
traced ; it aeeme, therefbre, pTobahle that h» 
died shortly afterward 



BEST, WILLIAM DRAPER, first Bakow 
WiNFoiil> (1767-1845), judge, the third son 
of Thomas Best, by a daughter of Sir William 
Draper, K.B. (by "his first wife), was bom at 
Haselbury-Plucknett, Somerset, on IS Dec 
1767. At^r receiving his education at tha 
grammar school at (^wkeme, he was ad- 
mitted to Wadham Collie, Orford, at the 
age of fifteen, but left the university in hia 
seventeenth year without taking his degree. 
He had been intendedat first for the church, 
but, having come into a considerable fort una 
from a cousin during his residence at Oxford, 
he entered the Middle Temple on 9 Oct. 1 784. 
He was called to the bar on 6 Nov. 1789, and 
joined the home circuit. The first cause in 
which he attracted notice was that of Shake- 
spear p. Peppin (8 T. Jt. 741) in June 1796, 



He soon afterwards secured an extensive 
practice, both on the home circuit and at 
Weelminster Hall. Though at Westminster 
he chiefly practised in t£e common pleas, 
he was engaged in many cases of importance 
in the kinf 's bench and exchequer, and also 
in some of the principal criminal tri^ of the 
day. In 1799 he became a leijeantrat^w, 
and in July 1H02 was elected member for 
Peter«fie1d. He waa now attached to the 
whig party, and was one of the acting 
managers on the impeachment of Lord Mel- 
ville. He continued to sit for Peterefield 
until the dissolution of parliament. In March 
I8D0 he was elected recorder of Guildford in 
the place of Lord Orantley. In October 1813 
' returned as a member for Bridport, 



and, having changed hia politics, was ap- 
pointed, 7 Dec. 1613, solicitor-^reneral to tna 
Princeof Wales. Onl4Feb.l816heb( 



the prince's attomey-f[eneral, and two years 
afterwards chief justice of Chester. Upon 
the elevation of Abbott to the ehiefjnatict- 
ship. Best succeeded to the vacancy in tba 
king's bench on 30 Nov. 1818, but did not 
receive the honour of knighthood until 9 Jnno 
1819. After sitting u a pniane judge fgir 
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rstUer more th«n live years, he wu nude 
chief justice of the conunon pleu on 1& April 
18:M, and admitted to the priTT ooundroD 
25 Ukj in the same feu. Hie heuth through- 
out hit career -wu a tourceof great suffering, 
«nd he wh constniitl; iocApacitated by seTere 
attacks of gout. In June 1829 he gave up 
bia poot on the bench, and, a pension having 
baen granted to him, was callM to the House 
of Loids br the title of Banm "^^nford of 
Wynford Eagle in the county of Donet, on 
6 June 1829. He was appointed one of the 
deputy speakera of the houie, where he iras 
a Tehement supporter of the ton' party, and 
Mrennously oppoaed the Befbrm Bui at ereiy 
Btase. 

As a lawyer he had no great repntation, 
but at an advocate his qualities were both 
varied and extensive. His style of speaking 
was forcible and pointed, but not always 
fluent, though his arguments were at all 
times remarkable for their clearness. His 
quickness and uonearying activity made him 
a moBt vatchfiil adversary, though as a leader 
he was not always safe. As a parliamentary 
speaker he was much leas successful than as 
an advocat«, and as a judge he nas unfor- 
tunately far from being free of bias of temper, 
and sometimes even of political prejumce. 
The opinions which he was supposed to have 
uttered on the subject of the game laws in 
the case of Ilott v. Wilkes (3 B. ^ A. SOI) 
called forth a bitter article by Sydney Smith 
in the ' Edinburgh Review ' Jvol. xiiv.), 
entitled'SpringGuDeandManTrapa.' Best's 
judgment, however, seems t o ha ve been groasl v 
miareported in the account of the case to 
which Sydn^ Smith referred. A number 
of his jui^ments will be found in vols. ii. 
to V. of ' Bingham's Reports.' On 11 June 
1834 the denee of D.C.L. was conferred 
upon him by tbe university of Oxford. "When 
attending the House of Lords he used to be 
carried there in an arm-chair, in which he 
was permitted to ait when addressing the 
house. In his lat«r years his increasing in- 
firmitiee compelled Vim graduallj[ lo with- 
draw from public life. He died at his county 
■eat of Lessons in Kent, on 3 March 1645, 
aged 78. Early in life, on 6 May 1794, he 
married Mary Anne, second daughter of 
Jerome Knapp, clerk to the Habe^ashers' 
Company, by whom he had ten children. The 
title IS now borne by his grandson, William 
Draper Mortimer Best, who sncceeded his 
father, the second baron, on S8 Feb. 1869. 

[7a«^i Jndgss (18S4}, ix. 9-lS; Law Maga- 
■iue, xxxiii. S08-17; I«w Rsriev, ii. lBS-76: 
Law Timaa, iv. 447 ; Annual Segiater, 184S, 
pendiz p. 265; Osnt, Has. 1846, 
431-3 i CampbeU's Lord Chani 
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usim; Campbell'sChief Justicn, voLiii.pasrn] 
dinbursh Keviaw, zxzv. lSS-34, 410-31.1 
O. F. B. B. 



BESTOIT, JOHN <d. 1428), theolo(^ 
writer, prior of the Oarmelite convent at 
Bishop's Lynn, was doctor in theology both 
of Cambridge and I^ris, and was highly 
esteemed as a theologian and a philoaopher, 
and also as a prMcher. In 1423 he was 
deputed to attend the council held at Sienna. 
He died at Bishop's Lynn in 1428. His 
name is in Latin variously written Bee- 
tonus,Bsstonns, and Besodunus. The works 
ascribed to him are the following : 1. ' Lec- 
tune Sacne Scnptnne ' (one book). 2. ' Sep- 
monea in Evangelia' (one book). 3. 'Ser- 
monea in EpisttJas Apostolorum ' (one book). 
4. ■ Compendium lAeologin Moralis ' (one 
book). 0. ' De Virtutibus et Vitiis oppo- 
sitis (one book). 6. ' Qunstionee Ordinante' 
(one book), 7. 'Super Universalia Robert! 
Holcot^'(one book). 6. 'Rudimenta Lo- 
gicea ' (one book). 8. ' EpistoUe ad diversos ' 
(two books). 10. ' Sacne Condones ' (one 
book). 11. ' De TriniUte.' 12. ' Determi- 
nationes ' (one book). It is stated in Rose's 
'Biographical Diciionaiy' that several of 
these works are preserved in manuscript in 
the University Library at Cambridge, but no 
mention of them occurs in tbe published 
catalogue. 

[Bale's Script. IIlDst. Hsj. Brit. ed. Basle 

(I6S;), S60 ; Tiu, Da An^liat Scriptoribns,811 ; 

*" ler's Bibl. BriL BH ; Vibiers de St- Eti^nne, 

iothsca Carmelitana, i. 797 ; BokTs Keg. 

Diet. iv. 184.] H. B. 

BETAGH, THOMAS(1739-18Il),iesuit, 
was descended from a branch of an old Roman 
catholic family in Meath, Ireland, which, 
throuKh the C^omwellian confiscations, lost 
consiaerable estates. Some members of this 
family followed the fortunes of the Stuarts 
on the continent, and held important rank 
in the Irish brigades in the service of France. 
Betagh was bom in 1739 at Ketls, in Hesth, 
where hia father carried on tbe business of 
tanning. At an early age admission was 
obtained for him to tbe semina^ of the 
Societyof JesusatPont-i-MouesonmFrance, 
He there evinced high talents, was appointed 
feasor of langua^, and acquired reputa- 
1 by his erudition and humility. After 
suppression of tbe Jesuits in France be 
returned to Ireland, and in conjunction 
with other memheis of that society carried 
on a school at Dublin, where he became a 
curate. He was subsequently a[^inted 
parish priest in Dublin and vicar-general of 
that diocese. Betagh's talents as a preaehet 
are Btstftd to have twenofa high order. By 
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bit untiring effcrt« for the promotion of edu- 
cation knd the unelioration of the condition 
of the poor he acquired great influence with 
the people, which he exerted beneficially in 
the disturbed times throush which he LTed. 
Betaghdied at Dublin onld Feb. 1811, after 
a li^ering illness. An elaborate marble 
monument to him, with his Ukenees in me- 
dallion, wu erected bj public sufascription, 
and standB in the vafuh church of SS. 
Michael and John, Ducilin. Two portraits of 
liim were engrared by Brooas of Dublin. 
A conaiderable amount of Betagh'e unpub- 
lished correspondence is Still pTeseired bj 
the Society <a Jesus. 

[Historr of lri«h Cnnftdaration. DabUn, 1883 ; 
Ireland'BCaae,16g5,p. IDSj O'Callagbaa'iHist. 
Jriiib BrigHdoa, I8T0 ) Hist, of Cit; of Dnbtin, 
i. 813, 1854 ; Archine of JoiaitB, Dublin ; Irish 
Sermon ■ 
J. T. <J. 

BBTHAM, EDWARD (1707-1788), 
scholar and iliTine, was educated at Eton, 
and iu 1728 proceeded to King's College, 
Cambridge. He became a fellow of King's 
College in 17S1, and was also for aope time 
bursar. He was subsequently preeen ted by 
the provost and fellowB to the living of 
Greenford, in Middlesex. He was appointed 
one of the preachen at Whit«hall, and in 
1771 the provost and fellows of Eton elected 
him to a vacant fellowship. Betham ap- 
pears to have impreaeed his contemporaries 
aqually by his leuniog and his benevolence. 
' His fortune was not large, yet his libe- 
rality kept more than equal pace with it, 
Uid pointed out objects to which it was im- 
passible for his nature to resist lMn<ing his 
assistance.' 

In 1780 Betham founded and endowed a 
charity school in his own parish of Green- 
ford, having previously erected aschoolhouse 
thraa. He gave 2,0U(M. for the better main- 
tsioingof the botanical ^ardan at Cambridge, 
Bis uection kt Eton was strikingly mani- 
fested in his wilL He directed a marble 
•tatoe of Henn VI to be prepared and erected 
at a coat of 7(XU. The statue was entrusted 



bearing the inscription ; ' Foanit Edvsrdus 
Betham, collegii huiusce socius.' The long 
holds a model of tke collie in his hand. 
A bust ofHenrv was also given to the oollega 
library by Betliam, and oduc bena&ctions 
are associated with his name. Betham di«d 
in 1783. 

[G«iit.U«g. 17SS; Harwoad'sAlnmni EtoiMa- 
sw ; ChalBem's Bioiraphieal Dictionary.] 
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BETHAM, JOHN, D.D. (f 1709),cath»- 
lic priest, a native of Warwickshire, wheis 
his elder brother posBeseed a handsome estate, 
completed his studies in the English eollego at 
Douay, and was ordained priest there. Alter- 
wards he went to Paris (1887), where }\b re- 
sumed his studies, and at the exfuration of Ua 
¥>ar8 was created a doctor of the Sorbonne. 
hen he came to England on the EruFliah 
misaion, hut the excitement caused liy Titua 
Oates's narrative of a pretended popish plot 
was ao great that he soon deemed it prudent 
to return to the French capital. Wben tha 
catholic cauBe in England appeared to be in 
aflourishingconditionBethams presence here 
was required, and he was appointed one of 
the chaplains andjneachers in ordinary to 
King James H This office he held till the 
revolution of 1688, and soon afterward* he 
followed his royal master to St. Germain. He 
was appointed preoeptor to the Chevalier da 
Saint George, and after Kinf James's death 
that office was confirmed to nim t^ commi»> 
sioD, dat«d 30 Oct. 1701. 



DuriuK his residence in Paris alter his firat 

sit to this oounti; Betham revived an old 

project for erecting a seminary tor the benefit 



of such of the English clergy as were disposed 
totokedegreesintheuniversityofParia. The 
college of Arras at Paris had beui founded oa 
early as 1611 for the maintenance <rf learned 
writer* in defence of the catholic religion. In 
1007 this institution was greatly augmented 
by the Bev. Thomas Carr of Douav Colleg« [ 
but the scheme was not oompletea till many 
years later, when Betham was appcnnted to 
preside over the seminsn-. Betham was en- 
abled to purchase a hau^ome house and gai^ 
deu in the Rue des Postes, Faubourg Saint 
Harceau, and opened the eetablishment as 9t. 
Gregoiv's seminary t? letters patent from the 
king 01 France in 1701. Some years befora 
he died he retired to this seminary, whan 
he ended his days in 1706. Dodd says ' ha 
a person of strict morals, grave, and n- 
ed in conversation. The court woe his 



cell, and he seldom appeared in publick but 
when duty called him forth.' 

He was the author of: 1. 'A Sermon of 
the Epiphany, preai^'d in the Qneen-Dowa^ 
ger's Chapel at Somerset-House upon Twdfiih 
day Jan. 6 1086. Published by berHqes^n 
oommand,'London,ie8d,4to. 2. 'ASemtoa 

Sreach'd before the Kina and Queen in Hmx 
lajesties Chappel at ^ James'a upon tha 
Annunciation of OUT Blened Lady, March 2ft 
168^ Published by buM^astie'somunam],' 
London, 1686, 4to; this and tb« pnoeding 
sermon are i«priiit«d in 'A Selaet Collection 
of Catholick Sermons,' 2 vols., London, 1741, 
bvo. 3. 'OfaBBrvation>upo»tJic.BsUitPts»* 
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Into, at Uie lequeet of the Pope'i Nimeio,' 



[Dodd'a Chmch Hirt. iii. 2SI, 4U ; Hdhd- 
Wh'i Notices of Englub Coll^M ud Conrenta 
on Um CoDtinaot, IS ; Lowndw'a BiU. Uui^ ad. 
BohB, sau,] T. C. 

BETHAM, KAST MATIU)A (177&- 
1 863), woDuui of letters and nuniatniep&inter, 
wu the eldett daughter of the Bev. Willi&m 
BethAm [q. v.], of Stonhun Ajpel, Suffolk, 
and ractoi of Stoke I^ey, Horaford«hire (tho 
compUer of some ' Otmeslogical Tabiee of 
the SOTereigiu of the World, ejid of » ' Bo- 
nmeUgeofEn^utd^. Her educst ion, which 
OOneUted nuunlj in nsving free accew to her 
father's fine librar)', and in a little occasional 
teaching from him, developed in her an ar- 
dent lore of Utenlnre, eepeciollf of history. 
She was sent to acboftt, hut ' tmlj' to leam 
•ewtng, and prevent a too strict appUcstim 
to bodts.' Matilda - ■-■"■■■ 
painting, and muiT 
much Bweetneas ol ezpTenion and delicacy 



[Ida taught hsnelf a 
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of finish ; but from a total want of an; tiain- 
ing in art tkej are -weakl; drawn, and she 
was unablfrto achieve an enduring success. 
g to a large family abe made strenu- 
•S to turn her talanta to practical ac- 
count ; and gathermg ti^ether some of the 
fintit* of ber huve misceUaneous hiatorical 
reading she publuhed. in 1HU4, a ' Biogra- 
phittl i>ictionBi7 of the Celebrated Women 
ofeveij Age and Country,' which,- though 
quite fragmentary and disproportioned, con- 
taint mvSk eotertaining matter, and is agree- 
ably and often judieioualy written. > She had 
kbeady gone up to l<oaaon, where she gave 
Shakespearean readings, exhibited her por- 
traits at the Royal Academy, and bad a brief 
bat brilliant period ot liteniy and artistic 
success. She formed cordial fnendshipe with 
Charles and Mary I^mb, with Coleridge, 
Sonthey, Mrs. Barbanld, and others. How 
hi|^ she stood in their esteem and liking 
may be gathered frofti their tetters to her, 
some of which are printed in ' Six Life Stu- 
dies of Famous Women,' by her niece, M. 
Betham-Ed wards. Matilda had already pub- 
lished two small volumes of verse, ' Klegiea,' 
1797, and < Poems,' IBOS, which are poor 
enough; but in 1816 her 'Lay of Marie' 
achieved a considerable success. Charles 
Lamb, to whom the volume had been shown 
in manuscript, wrote : ' Did I not ever lore 
your verses r The domestic half will be a 
sweet heirloom in the family. Tis fragrant 
with cordiality. What friends yon must nave 
had or dreamed of having I and what a 
widow's cruse of heartiness you have doled 
uncfligUusi I' Southey and Allan Cunning- 
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ham were still wanner in their praise, Sonthey 
advising her to insert at the end of h'er fic.^ 
titious 'Lay of Marie the real' Lais deMari^' 
(Marie being a poeteas of considerable figure 
among the Anglo-Norman Trouvnm ^tha 
middle of the thirteenth century), ao as to 
give ber book an antiquarian value. This 
advice Matilda followed in part, adding two 
appendices, the first containmg extracts from 
a ' Dissertation on the Life and Writintn of 
Marie, by M , La Rue,' in the ' Arclueologia/Tol. 
xiii. 1 thesecond not, unfortunately, the actual 
'Lais' from the Harleian MSS.,but only soma 
paraphrasesfromthem. Family circumstances 
and misfortunes, combined with a breakdown 
of health, comp«Ued Matilda to return to the 
country and relinquish litera^ pursuits. But 
her friendships remained, andwhen, as an el- 
derly woman, she once more settled in lin- 
den with unabated love of literature, her wit, 
her stores of apt quotation and aneolote, ber 
sweetness and cneecfulnen of disposition, 
made her still a favourite^ not only with the 
literary people of her own date, but with the 
new generation. ' I would rather talk t« 
MatOda Betham than to the most beautiful 



[Bethank-Edwarda's Six Life Studiia of Fa- 
moos WoDtan, ISBO; obituary notico in the 
QanL Mag. 1803.] A. Qwt. 

. BETHAM, WILUAM (1749-1639), 
antiquary, was bom at little Strickland, 
near Morland, Westmoreland, on 17 May 
1749. His family seems to have been set- 
tled in the county from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and to have derived its name from 
the little village of Betham, near Milnthorpe. 
From the sixteenth century Betham's imme- 
diate ancestors resided at Little Strickland. 
He was educated at the public school of 
Hampton, was ordained in 1773, apparently 
without graduating at a uuivenity, and 
became explain to the earl of Ancaster. 
From I7B4 to 1BS3 he was head master of 
the endowed school at Stonham Aspel, Suf- 
folk ; he resigned the post in 183S, on being 
presented to the rectory of Stoke Lacy, in 
the diocese of Hereford. He died six years 
later, aged 90. In 1774 he married Mary, 
daughter of William Damont, of Eye, Suf- 
folk, and bf her he had fifteen children. Qis 
eldest sumvingson was Sir William Bethai^ 
Ulster king of arms fq. vj, and Matilda B^ 
tham, the authcM-ess [q. v.]7waB his daughter. 
Betham was the autnor of two important 
antiquarian works. In 1796 he puolished 
bv subscription, in London, ' Genealocrical 
Tables of the Sovereigns of tW Wi^d, from 
the earlicat to Mia present period,' % folio 
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Tolume givinp pedigrees of royal fiuniliM, 
begin ninr with the' Antediluvi&nPBtrisrctui/ 
u3 ooncluding with the ' House of Crom- 
welL' It. wu dedicated to Georm IIL At 
the period of thi« publication Betham ui- 
nounced a work on the baronetagv of Eng- 
land. The fint volume, however, did not 
appear till 1801, when it was publiahsd at 
Ipewich with the following' title : ' The 
Baroneta^ of England, or the History of the 
Engliah Baronet«, and such Baronets of 
Scotland aa are of Enflish FamUiei, with 
Genealogical Tables ana Engravings of their 
Aimorial Bearings.' The f&st Tolome was 
dedicated to Jamea Cecil, marquis of 8a1i»- 
burj. The second volume, dedicated ta 
Charles, marquis and earl Comwallis, was 

C'lliahed at London in 1802. The third, 
rth, and fifth volumes appeared in 180S, 
1804, and ISOfi. An unprinted collection 
of letters, addressed to the author by the 
subscribers and others intereeted in the work 
durinff its pmgregB, is in the British Museum 
iAditt. MS. ilOSS). A portrait of Betham, 
engraved from a drawing bj his daughter 
Matilda, is prefixed to this volume. Betham 
also made collections with a view to a ' Hia- 
ton of Sufiblk,' but his advanced age com- 

Glled him to relinquish the undertaking ; 
g papers were advertised for sale in t£e 
< 8uSbLk Chronicle,' SFeb. 1833^ but nothing 
is known of their subsequent history. 



BETHAM, Sib WILLIAM (1778-1868), 
Ulster king of arms, son of the Bev. William 
Betham [q. v.], was bom on W May 1779, 
at Stradbrooke, Suffolk. In his early years 
he passed some time in acquiring a practical | 



Stockdale, the publisher. In 1806 he came 
to Dublin to seArch for documents in con- 
nection with a law case in which be was em- 
pk^ed. He found the documents in ' tbe 
tower ' at Dublin Castle, and in the office of 
the Ulster king of arms, uaarranged and in 
a very neglected state. The sinecure office 
of keeper of the records in ' the tower ' at 
Dublin Castle was at that time held by Philip 
Henry Stanhope, Lord Viscount Mahon, who, 
on Betham's representations, appointed him 
as his deputy. Betham also obtained the 
appointment of deputy to Admiral Chichester 
Fortescue, then Ulster king of arms. Under 
ths record commission Betham held, from 
]H11 to 1612, the post of sub-commisaioner. 
Betham was knighted in 1612, and was ap- 
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repertories and indexes to collections < 
cords. Inquiries in connection with pedi* 
greea, descents of properties and titles, wer« 
much faeiUtnted by these oompilations. In 
1827 he publUhed an octavo volume of ■ Irish 
Antiquarian Besearches,' illustrated with 

?Utes. This publication waa succeeded in 
830 bv the first volume of a work by him 
with the fbllowing title : ' Dignities, Feudal 
and Parliamentary, and the Constitutional 
Legislature of the United Kingdom. The 
nature and functions of the Aula B^Fi*i *^ 
Magna Concilia, and tbe Communia C^ncili* 
of England. And the History of the Farli^ 
ments of IVance, England, Scotland, and Ii^ 
land, investigated and considered with a view 
to ascertain the ori^n, prtwrees, and final 
establishment of legislative Parliaments and 
of the history of a Peer or Lord of Parliament.* 
In 1834 this volume wasreisanedwitha neir 
titl»-page, as 'The Origin and History of 
the Constitution of England, and of tha 
early Parliaments of Ireland.' The author, 
in a preliminary note, stated that the titla 
by which the work was first published Terr 
inadejquately ezpreesed ita reaichaTacter, and 
that it had been thought expedient to repub- 
lish it with one more nilly declaring ita con- 
tenta and objects. He added that soma 
necessary adtTitions had been made to tha 
volume. These consist of six pBfes which ara 
added at the end of the book. The moteiiala 
intended for a second volume were, Betham 
intimated, reserved bv him for a general his- 
tory of Ireland, which, however, has not i^ 

Betham published m 1834 'The Gael and 
Cymbri, or an Inquiry into the Origin and 
Hist oty of the Irish, Scota^ Britons, and Gauls j 
and of the Caledonians, Piets, Welsh, Cornish, 
and Bretons,' 6vo. In 1837 he issued 'Obaeiw 
vat ions on Evidence taken before a Ccm- 
mittee of the House of Commons on th« 
Record Commission.' Betham took an activs 
part in the proceedings of the Roval Irish 
Academy, Dublin, from the period of hia 
admission to it as a member in 1820. Ha 
became one of its governing body, aet«d 
as secretarv. and matM several eontributiona 
to ita publications. In 1840 differencea 
arose between him and the cotmcil of tha 
academy in relation to tbe distribution of 
prixea and the publication of essaya hj Dr. 
George Petrie, among which was that on 
' The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland 
anterior to the Anglo-Norman luvaaitHi, and 
on the Origin and Uses of the Round Towea« 
(k Ireland. A statement on these matters 
WBB addressed by Betham to llw knl-lie^ 
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tenant of Ireland, who submitted it to the 
council of the Kcademj, fay which it wki 
officially replied to. The lut publication 
of Betham appeared in 1842, with the fol- 
lowing title: 'Etruria Celttca: Etmacan 
LitBratore and Antiquities investigated, or 
the language of that people compared and 
identified with the Ibemo-Celtic, and both 
ahown to be Phoenician,' '2 vols. 8vo. A large 
collection of manuMripta in the Irish language 



acqoiied bj Betham was porchasad from 
' im in 1650 hy the Royal Ihah Academy, 
a the library of which they are preserved. 



Betham died SB Oct. 1&5S, and was buried at 
Monlcatown, co. Dublin. As Ulster king of 
arms he was succeeded bv Sir J. B. Burke. 

Betham'a genealc^cal and heraldic mana- 
Bcripta were sold at auction in London by 
Sotbeby & Wilkinson in 186a The greater 

Kit was purchased by private colfectors. 
irtions, however, were bought for the Bri- 
tish Museum, London, and for the office of 
Ulster King of Arms, Dublin. 

[USS. of Sheffield (P. F. Betham, Esq., Dub- 
lin) ; Records of OfOce of Ulster King of Arms, 
Dublin ; Archives of the Koyal Irish Academy, 
Dublin ; Fourth Beport cf B^ral Commissioii on 
Hinoiieat MSS., 1874; Letter from Osorge Pe- 
trie to Sir WHliam R. Hamilton, AstFODomer 
Boyal. Ireland, 1 810 ; Life of O. Petri*, by W. 
Slokes, 1868.] J. T. Q. 

BETHEL, SLTNGSBY (1617-1697), re- 
publican, was the third son of Sir Walter 
Bethel of AlneiYorkshire, who marriedMsry, 
the second daughter of sir Henry Slingsby 
of Scriven, near Knaresborough, and was 
baptised at Alne 27 Feb. 1617. Beiitg a 
younger son, he was placed in buwness, and 
want to Hamburg id 1637, itaying there 
until December 1649. He was strongly op- 
posed to the canse of the cavaliers, but did 
not approve of the conduct of the Protector, 
nor did he, aa member for Knaiesborougb in 
the parliament of 16C9, support Richard 
Ciomwell'a adharenta in their efibrt« to pro- 
cure hia succession as protector with un- 
limited powers of action. In the new council 
of state appointed to hold office from 1 Jan. 
1660, be was the last of the ten non-parlia- 
mentary members. When the estates of his 
imde, Sir Henry Slingsby, the onfortunate 
cavalier who suuered for his devotion to the 
royal canse, were se<]uestered, they were 
bought in for his family by Mr. Stapylton 
and Slingsby Bethel ; the letters which 
paased between them on this matter are 
printed in the ' Diary of Sir Henry Slingsby ' 
p836), pp. 844-64, 411. Through success 
■n trade and through hia family descent, he 
■cqoiied conaiderable property in the Eaat 
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Riding of Yorkshire, and for manv ^ears after 
the Beetoration he paased a retired life in Lon- 
don, living on his means, and taking no active 
part in opposition to a government which ha 
distrusted. But on 24 June 1680 Bethel, 
who waa a member of the company of leathe^- 
sellers, and Henry Comisb, were chosen 
sheriffii of London and Middlesex, though 
they were unable to aerve in conaeqnence of 
their not having taken the oaths commanded 
by the Corporation Act. The countrr waa 
divided into two parties through religiona 
and political differences, Bethel and hia col- 
league being the candidates of the whig and 
popular party in the citv. Roger North, the 
tory historian, in his ' Examen,' p. 93, says of 
them that ' the former used to walk aSont 
more like a eomcutter than sheriff of Lon- 
don. He kept no bouse, but lived upon 
chop^ whence it is proverbial for not feastmg 
" to Bethel the citv ; " ' and Dryden^ in the 
first part of his ' Ahaalom and Achitophel,' 
threw at Bethel, under the name of Shimei, aU 
the slandera of his opponents. By Burnet the 
whiff historian BetSel was styled ' a known 
republican in principle ' and ' a sullen and 
wUful man,' and he adds that the selection 
of these candidates gave some plausibility to 
the rumour that the king wcnild not have 
justice done him against his enemies, aa 
Bethel ' had expressed his approving the late 
kinf^s death in very indecent terms,' whilst 
their taking the sacrament, though th^ were 
I independents, to qualify themselves for tJia 
office, damaged the anti-court party (Sitiory 
o/oien Times (1828 ed.), ii. 241-43). Thu 
last remark of Burnet refers to the fact that 
before the date of the second election Bethel 
andComishbadduly qualified, and that there- 
upon they were elected by a large majority 
over the court candidatee. On ■flieir retire 
ment in 1681 they were thanked by thegrand 
jury for the city, but Bethel waa defeated on 
o Sept. in bis candidature for the alderman- 
ship of Biahopsgate ward. The sheriffs were 
accused, with Sir Robert Clayton and others, 
of having visited F^tiharris in Nev^ate vrith 
a message from Lord Howard that nothing 
would save hia life but a discovery of the 
poinah plotj but the accusation waa [ffomptl^ 
denied in a pamphlet called ' Truth vindi- 
cated,' 1681, which is reprint«d in the ' State 
Trials' viii.411-26. Several pamphlets were 
published on the conduct of the sheriffs in 
taking the sacrament, and on Bethel's at- 
tempt to be returned for Southwark at the 
election of February 1681. A folio tract 
published in his int^^st at this election, en- 
titled ' The Vindication of Slingsby Bethel ' 
(1661), )^ve an emphatic denial to theasser- 
tion of bis antagonists that he wia a paptf, 
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k ieauit, a cruel wldier in the puliamantAr; 
ftrm;, t, iudge of the Ute king, uid an usis- 
tant at tne Kaffold when King Chorlei wu 
executed. He wu defeated at the poll for 
the boroufi^ of Southwark, aad in the fol- 
lowing' October wae fined five marks bt as- 
aaultin^ a waterman at the election da;, the 
&ct being that he had removed two men who 
were preventing hie electora from tendering 
their votes (Tin Tryal <a BUagibu BetKtl 
(1681), and ataU Tnali, viiL 747-«8). In 
the ume month of October 16B1, Bethel 
■howed his lihenlitj hv a gift of MTOral hun- 
dred pouudi t<a the relief of poor prtsonen 
for debt. 2n July 1682 he thoiuht it pru- 
dent to retire to Hambura, ana there he 
remained until February 1680. Whilst ab- 
sent be wae found guilty and heavily fined, 
with aeversl others (8 Hav 1683), fyi an 
assault on the preceding miasummer dav at 
the election of sherifis, a proceeding which 
was generally condemned. Ait«r the aeoee- 
HOn of William and Mary the convicted 
ited a petition to the king, 
:cept out of hii ' * 
e concerned in this prose- 
n (7^ himih Petition qf Sir 7%emat 
JHUatiffton, Stingaby Bethel, ^.) Bethel 
died early in February 1697. ia Foster's 
' Yorkshiie Pedigrees ' (vol. ii.) he is said to 
have married Huy Bnirell of Huntingdon ; 
bnt if thiji statement be correct, he wac a 
widower in 1681. 
Bethel was the author of sevoral works. 
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n the late Parliament,' reprinted in 
Vomers TracU' (1748), iv. 624-88, in 
vol. vi. of the 1 809 ed. of the same work, and 
anin as an appendix to his anonymoas tract, 
'The Interest of Princee and States,' 1680. 
Hoet ot the diecoorsea in the last-mentioned 
volume were written manv years previously, 
when the author was on hie travels. They 
advocated freedom of trade and liberty of 
conscience. ' The World's Mistake in Oliver 
Cromwell ' (anon.), 1668, contained a severe 
censure of Cromw^l's foreign policy, and of 
his conduct towards Lilbume and Sir Henry 
Vane. Another of Bethel's anonymoua 
pamphlets, ' Observations on the Letter writ- 
ten to Sir Thomas Oabom,' 1673, by the Duke 
of Buckin^iam, advocated the su|^(Xt of Hol- 
land atfuost France. The last of his woAs, 
' The Providence of Ood observed thnmgh 
•everal agee towards this Nation' (anon.), 
1691, republished in 1694 and 1697, dealt 
mainly witii the proceedings under the 
Stnarta for the eetafalishment of arbitrary 
power. There is a eontemporary print of 
Sethel IB Ue robes as ihoiff vhioh was 



i. pssnm, ii. 80, iv. 170; Ponlson'a 
^Tttm, L SIS, 847, 402, 40S ; Scott's Drvdea^ 
ix 3U, 280-2; fith Bep. Hilt. HSS. Conw. 
p. 3SS ; Hasagn'* Uilton, v. S30.] W. F. a 

BETHEI1I4 CHRISTOPHER (177S- 
1869), bishop of Bangor, was the second eon 
of the Rev. Richard BethelL of Wadham 
Coll(«e, Oxford, BA. 1766, MJL. 1769, rec- 
tor of St. Peter's, WalUngford, who died 
12 Jan. 1806, having married in I77I Ann, 
daughter of Jamas Clitherow, of Boetcm 
House, Middlesex. He wae bom at Ial»- 
worth, Surrey, 31 April 1778, and educated 
at King's College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded BA 1796, M.A- 1799, and DJ). 1S17 ; 
obtained a fellowship, and was second mem- 
ber's priieman 1797. He was rector of Kirbr 
Wiske, Torkahire, from 1808 to 1830 j dean 
of Chichester from 6 April 1814 until ha 
became a bishop, and prebendary of Exeter 
22Junel880. LordLiverpoolnominatedliim 
bishop of Gloueeeter 11 March 1824. Thtt 
Duke of Wellington transferred him to tho 
more lucrative see of Exeter 8 April 1630, 
and agun on 28 Oct. in the same year to 
thestil] more lucrative see of Bangor, wbii^ 
he held up ta the time of his dealL 

Dr. Betaell wae during the whole of hia 
life identified with the high-<:huni party, 
""' -^' the author of several tfaeolc^cal 



Baptism,' 1831,of which a fourth edition was 
published in 1846. His other works are chiefly 
charges and sermons. His ignorance of tba 
Welsh language was a veiT gieat hindranoa 
to his usenilnees in tbe dioceee of Bangor, 
where 195,000 ont of 300,000 people onder- 
Btood little more than dieir native tongiUi, 
He died at the palace, Bangor, 19 Aoril WBO, 
and wajB buried in Lland^ai churefayBrd on 
27 April. At the time of his death he waa 
the oldeet prelate on the episcopal beuch. 

[Onardifla, 17 April 1S69, p. 875; Bacoid, 
2SApnllB6e, p. 3.J U. C. & 

BETHELL, RICHARD, first LoBDWE>^■ 
simt (L800-1878), lord chaucdlor, the em 
of Richard BetheU, M.D., of Bristol, Uw 
grandson of Samuel Bethell of Bndfbrd-OB- 
Avon, and the great-Krandson of Ttiomas B»- 
thell, also of Bradfi»d-on-Avon, who died in 
1766, was born at Bradford-on-Avon aOJnna 
1800. He was educated partly at Coishsm 
School, near Bath, partly at Bristol. Attha 
age of fourteen, ' while still,' as he used to 
say, 'wearinff ajacket and a &ill,'hepreeMiled 
himself at Wadham CoU^e, ^-■---•-■-' 
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uid in B few tnontlia sfained a Kholanhip. 
He had just completM his ughteenth yetx 
when be graduated, taking a fint clau in 
claaaiM and a Mcond in mathematics— an 



who have gained dietiaction in later li 
Mralleled onl;^ by that of Phillpotts, bishop 01 
Exeter. It was nu frequent boast that from 
the ase of aeventeea he sup^rted hinuelf 
enliiujr bj his own exertions, nis father being 
BO hmg^ able to bear the expense of main- 
taining him at Oxford. After taking his 
degree he continued to reside in Oxford, and 
in a lew ^ears he was appointed to a fellow- 
ship in his own college, naving preTiouslj, it 
ia said, unanccessfuUj opposea the future 
Cardinal Newman as a candidate for an Oriel 
fellowship. In 1823 be was called to the bar 
as a member of the Middle Temple, and he 
decided to practise in the equity courts, then 
presided orer b; Lord Eldon, the chancellor, 
Sir Thonua Plnmer, the master of the rolls, 
and Sir John Leach, the Tic».<;hancellor. On 
the streD^ of his academical repntatian an 
opportunity was offered to Bethell a few jean 
utei his call, of which he availed himself 
and which assured his success. An action 
had been brought against Brasenose College, 
and some eminent legal aathorit; had advised 
the college to soree to a compromise. The 
question was of great importance, and on 
the recommendation of Dr. Qilbert, then 
principal of Brasenose, Bethell's opinion was 
taken. It was stronglj in favour of con- 
tinuing the action. Tte college followed his 
adrice, and both before the vic^-chancelloc 
and on appeal before the House of Lords 
they were eucoessful (' AttomeT-Qeneral jj. 
Brasenose College,' 1 Lj.,V. 8. 66;2 a.^ 
JV». 295^. From this time his practice grew 
Tery rapidly. InlSMhewaanukdeaqueen's 
counsel W Lord Cottenham, and thereafter 
he settled in the court of Vice-chancellor 
Shadwell, over whose easy mind ho exercised 
an extraordinary influence. By the aid of a 
wide knowledge of law, great mdustiy, and 
unexampled audacity, he moved qnictdy to 
the fixmt, and on the promotion 1^ Knight 
Bruce and Wignm, in 1841, found himself 
the leader of the chancery bar, making an in- 
come which ie said to have lot many years 
tzceeded 20,0001. Not tiU 1817 did he make 
any attempt to enter parliament. He Ruled 
in nis first contest, when he stood as aliberal- 
conservative for Shaftesbury ; but four years 
later he ap^red with somewhat more ad- 
vanced opinions, prepared to sapport the 
ballot ana the abolitian of church rates, and 
wae retnmed for Aylesbury. The change in 
his attitude has been curiously exaggerated 
tJiEOugh.his liAving been oaiubuaoH with 
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another Richard Bethell^ a tory, who was 
member for the East Riding of Yorkshire 
from 1882 to 18S7 ; but certainly hie liberal- 
ism was steadily growing stronger, aad at tha 
generalelectionof 185Shefoundamore suit'< 
able constituency at Wolverhampton. The 
conservative eleinent in his nature, however, 
never disappeared ; though on questions ofper- 
Bonal liberty, such as the admission of Jews 
to parliament and the abolition of tests in 
universities, be was at one with the advanced 
party. He retained his belief in the value of 
a landed aristocracy. ' I do not know any- 
thing,' he said, ' that is more important to 
preserve in this country than the great rule 
by which the landed property of Uie fatliei 
passes to the eldest son.' 

Bethell had not long to wait fbr promotion. 
In 1851 he was appointed vice-chancellor oS 
Hia duohy of Lancaster ; in the following year 
he became solicitoivgeneral in the ' Qovem- 
ment of all the talents,' and in ISK, when 
Sir Alexander Gockbnm was nused to the 
bench, he was made attorney-general. With 
one interval in 1868 and 1869 he held this 
last office until he became lord chancellor. 
When Bethell entered the House of Com- 
mons the necessity of great measnree of law 
reform had for the fint time begun to be re- 
cognised ss of serious political consequence, 
and the weight of the work fell chiefly on 
his shoulders. Nothing did more to raise his 
reputation than the manner inwbichbe car- 
ried through committee Mr. Gladstone's Suo 
cession Duty Bill, one of the moet difficult 
and technical measures ever dealt with by 
parliament, and one which gave splendid 
scope for that readiness of a[rprehension and 
cteameos of exposition in which he was un- 
rivalled. He took a leading part also in the 
debat«fl on the Oxford Univenity Bill of 
1864, and as attomej.^neraI he introduced 
and carried through in 165T the Probate and 
Administration Bill, the Divorce and Matri- 
monial Bill (carried almost single-handed 
against the moat bitter opposition), and the 
^udulent Trustees Bill, and in 1861 the 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill. This last 
measure, on which he had built high hopes, 
was marred, as he believed, by the reieetion 
of his proposal to create a chief judge in 
bankruptcy — a proposal to which parliament 
returned when in 1869 it naxt legislated oa 
the subject. He had other schemes of law 
reform, which advanced more slowly. On 
the sutgect of Ic^ education he entertained 
the largest notions, desiring to see the Inna 
of Court erected into one great l^al uni- 
venity, which should not merely undertake 
the training of profesnonal lawyen, but co- 
operate wilb other univeiuties in geiuval 
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«ducatioa (Uuuftrd, 1 March 1864); but 
be wu able to do no more than induce the 
different Imts of Court to consolidate their 
tulea, and to iiutituCe studenUhipB aa an en- 
GourBgement to leg&l study. More valuable 
teaults came from the impulse which he gsTs 
to the question of codLfying- the law. One of 
his first acts as solicitor-general was to pre- 
|iare, and induce Lord Cranworth to accept, 
a measure for the consolidation of the statute 
law. The measure did not become law, and 
the Hubjact was handed over to be eonsLdered 
hy a statute law commission, which reported 
in favour of revising and consolidating the 
statutes, and of repealing all obsolete pro- 
visiont, Betbell was himself in fkvour of 
codification pure and simple, but wreed to 
Bujiport the modified scheme as the first Et«T> 
towards a code 1 and in 1861, under his gtu- 
danc«^ was passed the fijst of the Statute Law 
Rsviaion Acts, forEnally repealing all enact- 
ments which are no longer in force, or which 
have become unnecessary. In 186S, when as 
lord chancellor he introduced the second of 
ttieae acta, he reviewed the whole subject in 
one of bis ablest speeches (afterwards pub- 
lished and edited oj Macqueen, Q.C.), de- 
Bcribing the confuaion into which law had 
passed, and advocating as a further step the 
framing of a digest. The commission of 1866 
reported in similar terms, but after some atr 
tempts to carry it out the proposal was aban- 
doned, The worli of revision, however, has 
since been actively carried on, and has led to 
the publication of a new edition of the sta- 
tutes, now brought up to the year 1675, and 
including in seventeen volumes all of them 
that are effective (see HoLiAint's Etsaut on 
the Form of the Lain). Anotherand wiiierre- 
form has been accomplished ina great measnre 
through Bethell's p^istent advocacy. At 
presi^nt of the Jundical Society (see his Ad- 
dress, i. 1), in his public speeches in and out 
of parliament, and even on the bench, he lost 
no occasion of proclaiming the absurdity of the 
separation of taw and equity ; but it was re- 
served for other hands to carry out the work 
of fusion. He died a fortnight before the 
paasingoftheact which declarod that thence- 
forth Mw and equity should be concurrently 



His eager deure to take the lead in the re- 
moval of legal abuses brought hiro into fre- 
quent conflict with his chiefs, for whom he 
had an undisguised contempt. Especially 
did he exasperate them by repeatedly calling 
public attention to the inefficient condition of 
the House ofLords as a court of appeal, which 
he did rather venomously, but with perfect 
sincerity and with good cause. LordCampbell 
has unjustly credited him with purely per- 
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BOnalmotiveain making his attacks. 'Bethell, 
he says, ' hardly attempts to diwuise hi« 
eagemeas to clutch the g^t seal (L^ ii. 
816). So Btnined did his and Cockbum'a 
relations become with Lord Cranworth that 
Lord Campbell took the unusual ste^ of ad- 
dressing the prime minister, and warning him 
of the dangers to which the government ww 
exposed 'from the insubordination which pr»- 
vails among your legal functionaries.' In- 
deed,' he wrote, ' I must frankly teU yon that 
there seems to me a systematic purpose to 
vilipend the h>rd chancellor ' (^ibid. ii. S4S). 
Not liing came of this interposition ; constant 
bickerings continued, and matters reached a 
climax m 1868, when Bethell, then out of 
office, in a speech of irritating satire, and stiU 
worth readmg as an admirable example of hit 
style, complamed to the House of Commons 
01 the ^tematic manner in which he had 
been misrepresented successively tnr Lord 
St. Leonards and Lord Campbell {Satuard, 
26 Feb. 1858). At this time he was nnque»< 
tionably loolung forward with confidence to 
becoming chancellor when his party should 
return to power ; he did not hesitate to say 
so cmenly, and on Lord Derby's resignation in 
1859 his dis^pointment at having to give 
way to Loid Campbell was so greet that onlf 
witn difficulty was he induced again to serv* 
as attorney-general. He did consent, how- 
ever, and, * strange to sav,' Lord Campbnll 
tells us, ' I get on more harmoniously with 
Bethell than with other members of the 
government.' He had not long to wait 
tor the coveted prize. In the summer of 
1861 Lord Campbell died, and BetheU sno- 
ceeded him under the title of Baron Weetbuiy 
of Westbory, in the county of Wilts. Hia 
bitter tongue had made him many enemies, 
but no one questioned his nght to the offic*^ 
and he fully satisfied the expectation that ha 
would prove himself one of the chancellors 
whose names are distinctly assodated witli 
the advance of Englisih law. 

The judgments which he has left are in 
many ways unique. Our law reports contain 
perfect examples of precise and lucid 
at, of concise reasoning, or of polished 
English ; and no judge has ever striven mora 
persistently than did Lord Westbury to bring 
every question to the test of principle, and to 
restrain within due limits what seemed to 
him the excessive authority of precedanU. 
His habit was to brush aside, or pass t^ nn- 
noticed, the crowd of caaee which had accu- 
mulated during the argument, to treat with 
scant respect judicial opinions which might 
stand in his way, and to come to hit decision 
by the light of ' a few elementary ruins of 
law' — a phraw which ha had ft aalicioua 
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fendseM fbr iiBin^ when &bout torevene Lord 
Campbell. FoUowins tbit method, indeed, 
lie miquently decided k great deal more thAn 
the fitcU of the case required, and the autho- 
rity of hia judgmenta has been thereby much 
weakened ; but where he bad a comparatively 
clear field, aa in the subject of domicile, be 
■ucceeded in building up a great portion of 
the existing law (see an estimate of his indo- 
menti in Gavpbbll Svitb's Writingi by tJke 
Way, p. 397). With one ezcoption, how- 
ever, the cues in which he took part have 
only ■ lef^l interest. In 18d4 he sat as a 
member of the judi(Mal committee of theprivy 
council to hear the a^eala on the ' Easajs 
and Reviews ' cases (' Bishop of Salisbury v. 
Williains' and 'Fendall v. Wilson,' 2 M'oere 
P. C, N. B. 375 ; and see WiLBBRntBCs's 
Z(^e,iiL 6-10), and delivered with keen relish 
the judgment acquitting the defendants on 
all the counts — a judgment by which, said 
the author of a Hugg«sted epitaph for Lord 
"Wefltbury himself, 'he took away from or- 
thodox members of the church of England 
their last hope of everlasting damnation.' 

Meanwhile his seal for law reform remained 
unabated, though the result fell &r short of 
hia plans. He had long recos'aised the ur- 
gency of simplifying the transfer of land, and 



giatn made by the Real Property C 
of IwO. He had been an active member of 
the commisaioii of 18&4, which in 1857 re- 
jMMtedin&vourofrOTistrationoftitle, When 
m opposition ha had supported the bills in- 
tndaced by Sir Hugh Cairns, and in 1863, 
taking up the subject again in the Houae of 
Iiords, he sacceeded in passing 'An Act to fa- 
cilitate the proof of title to and the convey- 
4iice of real estate.' It offered two alternative 
modes of registration: that of an indefeasible 
title, or that of a merely possessory title to be- 
come subsequently indMessiblej but,a^inBt 
Lotd Westbury's own convictions, rMutra- 
tion was made voluntary. He expected great 
results from the act, and was alow to recognise 
its failuTA. Speaking after it had been in 
operation for nearly two vears, he said : < If 
•here is one measure on which I can pat my 
f nger with the hope of beinr hereafter re- 
membered, it will undoubtedly be this hill, 
when its utility and the relief which it is 
calculated to give to owners of lauded pro- 
•erty shall nave been fully developed ' 
(21 April 1884). It proved a feilure never- 
tlieleaa. Few indefeasible titles were regis- 
tered, and the number decreased every year, 
while the possesBory clauses were not made 
n»e of at all ; and in 1668 a commission (of 
which Lord Weatburj himself was afterwards 
made ft member, though he took no part in 
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the prooeadinf^) was appointed to coiuid«r 
the causes of it« fiuluie. These they found 
to be the expense and the trouble of r^istr*- 
tion, which were proved to be greater than 
in the case of an ordinary sale, and which 
arose from Che necflBsitv imposed by the act 
of (1) showing a marketable title, (S) da- 
fining the boimdaries of the property, and 
(S) rwistering partial interests (see also Lord 
Caimss evidence before the commission of 
1878). It would be difficult to say whether 
the act of 1863, known as Lord Westbury'a 
Act, has had most e&ct in rooaing people t« 
the advantages of simpler modes of transfer 



in discrediting bv its &ilure subsequent 
attempts to accomplish the s) 






Most of the pergonal incidents which en- 
livened Lord Westbury's chancellorship have 
grown dim now, though at the time they 
were in everybody's mouth. One of them, 
however, bids fair to be historical. The oc- 
casion was the debate in the House of Lords 
on the sentence passed by Convocation on 
' Essays and Beviawa.' In uuiTuage of solemn 
mockery, characterised by Bishop Wilher- 
forcB as 'ribaldry,' he told the bench of 
bishops that they bad probably incurred the 
penalties of prtemumre ; he described a sy- 
nodical judgment ta 'a well-lubricated set 
of words— a sentence so oily and saponaceous 
that no one can grasp it,' and he warned them 
that ' whenever there is any attempt to canr 
Convocation beyond its proper limits their 
best securitv will be to gather up their gar- 
ments and nee, and, remembering the pQlar 
of salt, not to cast a look behind ' (IG July 
1864). The epithet 'saponaceous 'was never 

Li 1866 Lord Westbury was forced to m- 
tire from office. Circunutances connected 
with the ffranting of a pension to a Mr. Ed- 
munds, WQO, as tSerk to the commissioner of 
pstents,wBafoundto have Bpproprial«d public 
moneys to h is own use,and certain transactions 
with reference to appointments in the Leeds 
Bankruptcy Court, had excited public indig- 
nation, ana Lord Westbury was freely s 



separately examined by two select commiN 
tees, who agreed in acquitting him of havinf 
ACtti from unbecoming motives, but found 
that he had shown himself lax and inatten- 
tive to the publitt intereats. A vote of cen- 
sure, framed in moderate terms, was moved 
in the House of Commons, and, having been 
carried in spite of the defence mode by the 
government, Lord Westbury at once an- 
nounced his reei^Tiation, in a speech so full of 
rest grace and dignity, that it almost turned 
indignation into sympathy. It was remem- 
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bered that is other cuea he had been peeii- 
liarl; actiTe in conecting abuses in the de- 
partments imdei his char^, and that in uain^ 
his position to favour his relatives he bad 
been following a lon^i >f an evil, tradition, to 
break which the public bad clamoured for the 
sacrifice of somebody. (For thefts of the two 
cases, see the Committee Beports : Edmunds's 
ease, 1865 (294), iz. 1, and (173) xliii. 466 ; 
Leeds Bankruptcjr Cooit case, 1866 (897), 
ix. 418, and (295) xliii. 465, also the Annual 
Stfitter fat 1866 i and for different commen- 
tanea on the facts, see Jjm Magaxitte, xiz. 
281,andJViM0r'«Jlf(Mi)»TM,lxxii.247). After 
his fall Ijord Westbu^ retired to a -villa 
which he had purchased in Italy, having re- 
solved, as he said, to quit public life for ever. 



bright and keen, and big delight too great in 
the exercise of bis power of epigrammatic 
speech, to have made a lifeof retirement pos- 
sible. He took especial interest in the Irish 
Church Bill, and, while agreeing that the ex- 
istence of the Irish church was a great evil 
that needed to be cured bj legislation, pro 
tested against the bill as a measure of mere 
destruction and confiscation. The case of St. 
Ambrose bad been often mentioned in the 
debates, and there was much controversy as 
to whether in applyiiig tbe vessels of tiie 
church to secular uses be had been jn'^ty of 
sacril^e : ' Wbat might be tbe opinion re- 
specting St. Ambroae,' said WestWy, ' in 
the days when he lived,! do not know; but 
Imnst «ay, with the modem ideas of property, 
that if St. Ambrose bad been brougnt before 
uit^ I should not have hesitated to 



find bim giulty of a breach of trust, aui 
make bim refund tbe property' ( 
1869). Thelrishl^dActof 1870 
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B repellent to his rigid and lawyer-like 
ideas of juatice. He himself, on tbe other 
hand, succeeded in indudng Lord Hatberley 
to amend the constitution of the judiwu 
committee of tbe privy council, which had 
long been unable to d^l satisfactorily with 
its legal business (Judicial Oammittte Act, 
1671) ; while he found in Lord Selbome's 
Judicature Act of 1673, carrying out tbe 
fusion which he bad so long advocated, a 
measure to which he could give a hearty 
support. 

The last year of his life was one of great 
labour. By the private act 85 and 36 
Vict. c. xlv. he was appointed arbitrator in 
tbe winding-upof the affiuri of tbe European 
AMurance Society, the namber of questions 
involved being m great that, as in tbe pr^ 



m Albert CompanT, o 
Earl Cairns had been s^ipointed arbitrator, tha 
ordinary courts proved mcapable of settling 
them. It ia the opinion ot lawyers who at 
this time practised before him that he had 
never shown more clearly hie acntenen, bii 
knowledge of men and things, and his power 
of rapid and sound deci^on. As be was not 
bound by rigid rules of law, his decisions ara 
not authoritative, but tbey an constantly [«• 
ferred to by judgea and text-writers as oon- 
tuning a valuable body of principles on 
several titles of the law of pubUc companiea, 
OlepoTted by F. S. Beilly, andijubliabed 1873.) 
Till within a few weeks of his death he was 
engaged at thia work, which was left ui- 
finiahed, and was continued by Lord Bomillr. 
He died at hia bouse in London 20 Jnly 1873, 
iuBt the day after his old antagonist, BislMm 
VilberforoB. 

Iiord Weetbury was twice married; (l)in 
1825 to EUinoT Hary, eldest dau^tcv of 
Robert Abraham, by whom he Iwt seven 
children aurviving ; and (2) <m26 Jan. 1873 
to Eleanor Harsaret, third dan^ter of Homy 
Tennant^ of Cadoxton in Glamorgan. 

His cWacter remains a difficult asd i^ 
tereeUn^ study, for it was fHill of oontraats. 
It oombined a love of display with halHts of 
the greatest frugality, ana absolute mthlei^ 
nesa with conadersble benevolence of s|Mrit 
and good nature. FewmenliavehadBgre«t«r 
power of sarcastic speech, and no one lua ever 
used such a power mote menaletaly. D»- 
livered in the most urbane manner, and in hie 
mincing, drawling, half«0Mted tones, and 
set off by his round, platudfkce, bis sentetuee 
fell with blistering cBect. Lord Derbf chmm 
described him as ' standing up and wt uf' 
wards of an hour pouring upon the head of 
a political onponent a continuous sbecio of 
vitriolic adil ; ' and a judge once appealed to 
him to be addressed at least as a vertebrate 
animal. Judges, indeed, be treated at the bar 
assuparcHiouBlyaa on the woolsack be treated 
bishops, and Lincoln's Inn is rich in tiaditiona 
of bia audacity. Once, at any rate, his boM* 
ness was useful in his (kmona protest agminst 
Knight Bruce's habit of prqndging tisce (sea 
71»Mt, 1 4 and 16 Hareb, and Adu)^ 36 Hareh 
1668). Hia manner of speech was the out* 
come of an ovwpowering and evidmtlf iu»> 
cere belief in bis own intellectual supenontj 
over other men, and hia sleepleas ambition to 
have his superioritv acknowledged. In tndsr 
to attain bis end ne spared no one, and he 
was not overscrupulous of the means which 
he employed. But bis character had another 
side. To those who did not stand in his way 
he could be the best of friends, and when the 
Story of bia life comes to be told in full there 
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will be much to be skid of mcta of kindness | 
for wliich he bas bitherto b^ little credit. 
One wbn knew bini well hu i&id : ' A more 
kind and feeling nature never existed. Be 
did not make maaj professions, but bad tbe 
pMd of bis fellow-creatures at heart. He 
alwajB found time to mve adrice and belp.' 
Indeed, to his babit of helping otbers, and 
not to any particular abilitj, be himself 
modestly ascribed bis success : at least be 
■aid so m a famous address delivered in 1B69 
to the Young Men's Christian Institute of 
Wolverhampton ; ' I am perfectly confident,' 
lie added, in veij odd language, ' that tbe 
principle of mutual benevolonce, of a uni- 
versal deaire to do f^ood, derived from Chria- 
tianitf , and which is tbe first lesson incul- 
cated when JDU are taught to read the New 
Testament, is ODe of the best and moat aure 
modes of securing even tempora^ Buccess in 
life.' He exag^rated bis own mtellect, no 
doubt, but in critical keennees and subtlety 
he certainly had no rival. Without being an 
orator he bad a. rare gift of fluent, graceful, 
knd perauasice speech, and a power of liimi- 
nooa exposition which has perhaps never been 
■oipaased. In ironj be was once described 
as ^a gentleman who possesses such a plain, 
straightforward, Jobn-Bull-like character of 
mind; rusticus, abnormis, sapiena, crassaque 
Hinerva ; ' but, irony apart, 1^ had a singular 
laculty, which he exercised when bis causa 
ms good, of going straight to tbe heart of a 
question, uid of htiagmx out the truth in a 
tu^la tcdling sentence. Lew able men have 
hadamore durable&me than his will prove to 
bo, £« be UA few of those definite Tecords of 
vroA accomplished which keep a man's me- 
mory green. Tbe lawyer's is Uke the actor's 
fiune. Lord Weatbury deserves to be Te- 
membered as a sealous and wise reformer, 
and as the boldest judg^e who ever sat on the 
English bench ; but be will probably be 
known mther a* tbe author of audacions say- 
and as the mythical sonrce of innnmer- 
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[Iaw Hag. and Bev. 18«S and 1873 ; Times, 
31 July 1873; lAwJounal and Solicitors' Jonr- 
Dsl, SB Jnlj 1 873 ; Irriiv's Annals of our Time ; 
Haoaaid ^m IBSl onwards; Campbell's life; 
Wiltwrforca's Life; BoAe's Peerage and Ban>- 
netaea ; see also W^lbury nod Wilberforee, in 
iiaiU's Nvw Lneisn; and Uacmitlan's Mugaiino, 
zlrii. 409.] 6. P. U. 

BETHTTHE, ALEXANDER (1804- 
1B48), poet, the son of an agricultural day- 
labourer, was bom at Upper lUnkeillor, m 
tbe parish of Monimul, fifbahire, about the 
end of July 1804. Owing to ibe poverty of 
his pueate he received an extremely scanty 
eJueaUoa. Up to his twenty-second yeajr he 



had been at school only tront four to flva 
months in all. But his mother was a woman 
of superior intellect and force of character. 
Her name was Alison Christie, and her sou 
Alexander and John [q, v.] owed her much. 
In his fourteenth year Alexander was 
Hired u a labourer, ae describes himself aa 
having been set to dig the stiff clayey soil 
' at raw fourteen.' and sajs that for more than 
a year afterwards his jomts on first attempt- 
ing to move in tbe morning creaked hke 
machinety lacking oil. Previous to this hia 
parents bad moved to the village of Loehand, 
near the Loch of Lindoree. Here, in his 
twenty-first year, he gladly embraced the 
opportunity of attending a night-school, or 
acnool-olawee held in the evening, taught by 
the Rev. John Adamson, afterwards tn Dun- 
Encouraged by the progreSB he made 
under this teacher, Bethune put himself under 
the instruction of bis brother John, in order 
to learn weaving. Tbe two expended their 
hard-won and still barder^^aved earnings as 
labourers, on looms, &c. ; but 1836 proved a 
disastrous year for the poor weavers all over 
Scotland, and their all went. In 18S6 the 
two brothere were once more employed as 
outdoor labourers, with one ihilting a day 
for wage. In 1829, while working in a 
quarry, Alexander was thrown into the air 
by a sudden blast of gunpowder. He was 
mangled that hia death was expected. 
t he recovered, and in about four montha 
s amin at tus day-labouring. About three 
yearslater be met with an exactly similar 
accident. He recovered, but was much 
mutilated and disfigured, and carried hia 
hurts with bim through life. It was about 
this time he commenced author. Having 
won a place in the ' Poet's Comer ' of several 
local newspapers, be published bis ' Tales 
and Sketches of the Scottish Peasantry ' in 
18SB. They brought him ftme at cmce. 
His printer — aMT.8bortrede,of Edinbur^— - 
gave the author the sale-price of the first 
fifty copies disposed of, as copyright pavment. 
This yielded him &t more money than he 
bad ever dreamed of possessing. 

Hia brotlter John luving about this time 
been appointed overseer on tbe estate of 
Inchtyre. Alexander became his aaaiitant'. 
But within a year the estate passed to 
another g«prietor, and tbeir enngement 
ended. Their home at Loch end, which 
formed part of Inchtyre, bad likewise to be 
vacated. The brotbera therefore came to 
the reeolution of forming a piece of ground 
near Newburab, Fifeehire, and of erecting 
a home for themselves. To raise frinds for 
tliia purpose they published 'Lecturee on 
Practical Economy ^in 1839; butUiiairork 
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■ ftQ ill but ■tillbora &om the prew. Alex- 
ander tke ume jeu loat his bnither John — 
KjrreAt ukd Uiting mutow. He revised and 
e£led his po«iiu, and prefixed s pathetic mo- 
moir. This prored ■ aucceMj 750 copiee were 
•old immsdiAtaly, aud ft second edition waa 
•peedily called for. The little Toliune havias' 
fallen under tlie notice of Mrs. HiU. wife of 
IVederick Hill, inspector of prisona for Scot- 
land, she wrote to Bethune, and a situation 
was prociued for him a* a tumkej in Olas- 
gow. This poet, howOTBT, he found utterly 
nneouKenial, and in March 1841 he saTe it 
ap. In 1642 he Tisited Edinburgo, and 
arranged with Messrs. Adam and Charlea 
Black for the publication of his moat notice- 
able book, the ' Scottish Peasant's Fireside,' 
a presentation of Scottish character among 
the lower classes, of acenerf , and of manners. 
The new volume was welcomed &r and 
near, and especially among the Scottish emi- 
grants of Canada. But i^thune's daja were 
numbered. He took a fever, and, though 
lie partially recovered from it, showed signs 
of pulmonary consumption. He waa offered 
the post of editor of the ' Dumfries Standard,' 
a liberal and Free-church newspaper then 
' ' ( started. He oondltionally accepted; 
is disease made rapid progress, and he 
oaa la release himself ftom nia engagement. 
He died at Newburgh on 13 June 184S, 
having consigned bis manu»cripta to hia &iead 
William M^!ombie (then an Aberdeenshire 
&nner). MtJombie in 1645 published his 
'LifbiWithSelectionsfrombisCorreepondenRe 
and Ijteraiy Bemains.'' 

[Lifa by H'Ootnbie; AnderKm's Scottish Na- 
tion; local inqairin in Fifwhira and Frathihire.l 
A. B. Q. 

BETHUW^ Bra HENRY LENBESAY 
(1787-1851^, major-general, the eldest son 
of Major Martin Bcclee Lindesay, commia- 
sary-general in Scotland, waa appointed to 
the Madras artillerv in 1801. In 1810, when 
a subaltern in the taorse artillery, he accom- 
panied Sir John Malcolm's mission to Persia 
as one of the officers of the escort. His tall 
statnre — he wa« six feet eight inches in 
height without his shoes — is said to have 
greatly excited the admiration and curiosity 
of the Persians. It is related of him that on 
one occasion, while the mission was in Persia, 
Sir John Malcolm overheard a Persian call 
out to one of Bethune's servants, ' Is your 
date-free asleep or awake f ' On the depar- 
ture of the miaaion Lindesay and Captain 
Christie, another very remarkable Indian 
officer, together with one or two others, 
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a Persia to aid in drill- 



ing and disciplining the Fetaiau army. Be- 
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thune was emploved on thia dut^ fx several 
years, and servea with the Peraian army in 
various en^iagements with the Russian troops, 
dlstingui ailing himself so mnch by bis mili- 
tary akill and gallantry that he was regarded 
by the Persians as a veritable Rustam, not 
in stature alone. He returned to England 
in 18S1, retiring in the following year from 
the service of the East India Company, and 
settling in Scotland on the estate of Kil- 
conquhar, to which he hod succeeded on th« 
death of his grandfather. On succeeding to 
the estate he adopted the surname of Bethune, 
in conformity with the dead of entaiL Ijt 
1S34 he waa sent back to Persia by the Britiiili 

Kvemment, and commanded a part of tha 
rsian army in the war of soccession in tba 
following year, leading his division from 
Tabrii to Teherin, and completelyqueUing 
the rebellion against Mahomed Shah, the 
successor of the late Sbah, Fath-i-Ali Kbin. 
For this service he received fh>in the Shah 
the order of the Lion and Sun, and on bia 
return to England was created a baronet, in 
accordajice with a special requeat made hf 
theShah, that his majasn would confer npon 
Bethune ' some rank which in the T!ngii»h 
state may descend lineally to his posterity, 
and always remain in his nmit^.' 

In 1636 Bethune was a third time Mat 
to Persia, with the local rank of majoiw 
general in Asia, to take command of the 
Persian army; batowingtoamiaundaratand- 
ing, arising from the Persian advance upon 
"■"■■• ' ■■ dto 



Herat, the Shah's gove 
allow him to take up this commai 
accordingly returned to England i_ 
and flnally retired from military lifb. 
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Sir Henry Bethune married in 18S3 a 
daughter of John Trotter, of Dyrham Pa^ 
Hertfordshire, by whom he bad three aona 
and five daughters. The Scotch earldom 
of Lindsay, created in 1633, which bad bean 
in abeyance for many yean, waa revived in 
the person of his eldest son, who eataUished 
his right to it in 1878. 



[Annual Bag. 183S, |^ EOO, and lUl, p. lU; 
iLsya's History at the war in Afghanistaa, 3ti 
ad., 1S74, i. 140 and 141 ; 3ir Harford Jon 



BridgM's Miaaion to the Conrt of Parna, L IM- 
SSfi, 1S34; Kaye's Lih of Sir John Ualeolu. 
ii. 6, 6, and 7, IBSS; ConoU/s Biographical Dio- 
tionary of Eminent Hen of Flft^ IMS, pp. fi7->.l 

BUTUUMU, JOHN (181^18S»), port, a 
younfferbrother of Alexander Belhune[^. v.], 
was Dom, like bim, at Upper Ranlnillor, 
Monimail, Fifrahire, in ISLi. In 1818 hia 
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«. He never recaiTed auj tcbonl 

He wu taueht to reed by hia 

id writing uid Bnthmetic 1^ his 



parent* lemoTed to Lochend, near the Lock 
of LindoTM. He never recaiTed anj ecbonl 
education, 
mother, end 

brother Alexander. The two Udi, from 
the thirteenth yew of the elder, earned 
thmr living br breaking Btones on the roaci 
between Lindorea ana Newburgh. John, 
having been apprenticed to weaving' in the 
village of CoUeuie, became bo eipert in the 
craft that in 182G he let up looms for him- 
self in a house inunediatelj adjoining his 
father's, and with Alexander for apprentice. 
The failure of the trade all over Scotland 
in this year mined them all. The two 
brothers returned to their former occnpa- 
tion of outdoor labourers. Alexander tells 
how John would ewerly seize anr scrap of 
white paper that offered itself whereon to 
write oat his poems. Before 1831 he had a 
large collection of manuscripts of the most 
miscellaneous sort. In Octooer 1B39 he was 
adaj'laboureron the estate of Inchtjre. His 
integrity and eaincity in this bumble position 
•0 commended him to the proprietor that, on 
the death in 1835 of the overseer, he was 
appointed hie succesaor at a salary of 26/. 
per annum, with fodder for a cow, and with 
his brother for assistant. Unfortunately the 
estate chan|i|fed hands, and the situation was 
lost. In 1838, to Alexander's 'Tales and 
Sketches of the Scottish Peasantry ' he con- 
tributed five jjieces. In 1839 appeared ' Lec- 
tures on Practical Economy ' by both brothers. 
In the title-page he describes himself as a 
' Fifeshire Forest«r.' Under the some signa- 
ture of a ' Fifeshire Forester' be contributed 
many poems to the two Scottish periodicals 
call^ the 'Scottish Christian Herald' and 
the ' Christian Instructor ' — the latter under 
the editorship of Dr. Andrew Thomson. In 
1 838 his health failed ; he therefore gave up 
manual labour, and endeavoured to gain a 
livelihood out of literary work. He died of 
consumption on Sunday, 1 Sept. 1839, in his 
twenty-seventh year. 

[Anthoritia dtad andsr B>nnnn, Albc- 
tsomM ; local inqairias.] A. B. G. 

BETHUHE, JOHN DRUfKWATER 
(176:2-1844), originally Johk Dukewater, 
btstorian of the siege of Qibrattar, was hnra 
at La tchford, near Warrington, in June 1762. 
His father, John Drinkwater, formerly a snr- 
geon in the navy, was at the time of hi* birth 
a medical practitioner at Salford, then a 
suburb of ManchBater. At the age of fifteen 
he joined aa an ensign a regiment of volun- 
toem vaiaed b^ a subscription in Manchester, 
at a time of indignant excitement prodnoed 
by the news of Qeneral Buigoyoe'e surrendeT 



at Saratoga. The Manchester regiment, a* 
it was Cfuled, more properly the 72nd t«gi-> 
ment of the line, or Royal Manchester Volun- 
teers, was not, however, sent to America, but 
to Gibraltar. Gibraltar was besieged in June 
1779 by a Spanish-French force (we Elliot, 
GBOsesAtiavsTDS, Lord Heal hfield]. Durinf 
the whole of the si^, which lasted untU 
February 1783, Drinkwater kept a careful 
record of eventa. With the peace the 72nd, 
in which Drinkwater had become a captain, 
was ordered home and disbanded. From hi* 
memoranda chieSy Drinkwater compiled the 
wrirk ' A Hiatory of the Siege of (Tibraltar, 
177^1763, with a description and account of 
that garrison from the earbest period. By 
JohnDrinkwater, Captain in the late Seventy- 
second Begiment, or Royal Manchester Vo- 
lunteers.' Plana and viewa accomponied 
the lettenireBa of the volume, which appeara 
to have been published in 1785, ana was 
dedicated by permission to the king. The 
narrative, one of our few military classica, 
went through four editions in aa many years. 
A cheap reprint of it was added in 1&44 to 
the Home and Colonial Library. In 1787 
Drinkwater purchased a company in the 
second battalion of the 1st or Royal regi- 
ment of foot, then stationed at Gibraltar, 
whither he proceeded. By Lord Heathfleld, 
who had been governor of Gibraltar during 
the ai^ce, be was publicly thanked for his 
work. During this second stay at Gibraltar, 
Drinkwater established a garrison library, 
which served aa a model for many other ainu- 
lar institutions. 

Drinkwater accompanied his n^ment to 
Toulon, and acted as military secretary during 
ita occupation by the English. After the 
Engliah annexation of Coraica he became 
aecretaiy for the military departi 
deputy judge-advocate during the E 

&r^ill 

Coraica having been evacuated, Drinkwatec 
returned with Sir Gilbert in the Minerva, 
carrying the pendant of Nelson aa commo- 
dore, with whom he had formed while in 
Ciiraica a cIom intimacy. Sir John Jervis's 
aqoadron off Cape St. Vincent having been 
reached, Drinkwater witne«eed the battle of 
St. Vincent. The news of the victory wa» 
brought to England bf Drinkwater. Nelson 
was not mentioned in the pabEsbed de- 
spatcbea ; and conaideri^ his aerricea to havti 
been under-estimated, lArnlrwater published 
anonymously a ' Narrative of the Battle of 
St. Vincent,^ i 
to Nelson. 

In 1794 Drinkwater had become by pniw 
chase major, and in 1796 lieutenaDt-colonel, 



deputy judge-advocate during the English oc- 
cupation of that ialand and the viceroyalty of 
Gilbert Elliot, aflerwarda Earl of'^Minttt 



which full jnatiee was dona 
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tit hia i«giment. He wtu placed on lisJf-pay 
■with the rank of colonel, when fonning the 
long conneodon with the civil adminUtrat ion 
of Uie umy, which began by hit acceptance, 
after Sir Gilbert Elliot had atrongl; recom- 
mended him to Pitt, of a commiesion to a^ 
range and settle the complicated accounts 
connected with the Euglieh occupation of 
Toulon and Corsica. In 1799 he was ap- 
pointed commiasary-general of theforce which 
was being despatched to the Helder, and 
wliich he accompanied. In 1801 he accepted 
nn honorary appointment in the household of 
tbe Duke of Kent. In 1805 he was nomi- 
nated a member of the parliamentary com- 



the under-secret ary ship of state for war and 
the colonies offered to him by "Windham, 
in 1811 he was appointed comptroller of 
army accounts, and filled the office for five- 
and-twenty years, until it was abotished in 
1836. In 1840 he Tepublished, in aid of the 
fund for the Nelson testimonial, and with 
an acknowledgment of its authorship, his 
' Narrative of the Battle of St. Vincent, add- 
ing to it some new anecdotes of Nelson. He 
was preparing an enlarged edition of the his- 
tory of the sie^ of Gibraltar, of the garrison 
of which ha was then, it is said, the sole sur- 
TiTor, when he died, aged 81, on 16 Jan, 1844, 
at TbomcToft, near Leatherhead, in Surrey, 
After his withdrawal from pubhc life, and on 
the death of his brother-in-law, whose pro- 
perty, BalibuT Castle in Fifeshim, his wife 
inherited, he had assumed the surname of 
Bethune. Besides being the author of the 
two works already mentioned, he published 
in 1830 'A Compendium of tbe Regent's 
Canal, showing its connection with the me- 
tropolis,' and in 1835 he printed for private 
circulaUon ' Statements respecting the late 
iSepartments of the ComptroUenthip of tbe 
Army Accounts, showing the inconvenienoy 
whicn will probably result &om its abolition.' 
[Uent. Mag. for April 1844; Lancashire 
Worthies, second seriofl (1877) ; Catalogue of thfe 
British Museum Library.] F. K 

BETHUNE, JOHN ELLIOT DRINK- 
WATER (1801-1861), an eminent Indian 
legislator and educationist, was the eldest 

eon of Lieutenant-colonel John Drinkwater 
Bfltbune,C.B. and F.aA.[q.T.'), author of the 
'History of the Sie^ of Gibraltar.' Having 
been educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and called to tiie bar in 1827, Bethune was 
em^oyed by liord Grey's govemmentjshortly 
after its accession to office, on several im- 
portant commissions, and subsaquently^ as 
counsel to tho Home Office, whii^ appoint- 



ment he retained for nearly fonrteen yean. 

While holding this office he drafted, among 
many other legislative measurae, the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act, the Tithe Commutatioii 
Act, and the County Courts Act. In 1848 
Bethune was appointed fonnh ordinary, or 
legislative memoer of the Supreme CooncQ 
of India, and after his arrival at Calcutta ac- 
cepted the additional unpaid office of presi- 
dent of the Council of Education. In &idia, 
as in England, his principal official duties 
engaged him in the consideration of questions 
of legislative reform. Two of the most im- 
portant of these were a bill for removing the 
exemption enjoyed by European British sub- 
jects from the jurisdiction of the criminal 
courts of the East India Companv, and a bill 
for extending to the whole of British India 
the law passed for Bengal by Lord William 
Bentinck's government in 1833, relieving 
native converts to Christianity or to any other 
religion from forfeiture of rights or property 
or of rights of inheritance. The first of theao 
measures was postponed until the Indian 
penal code should nsve been enacted, and 
has not vet became law to tbe extent con- 
templated by Bethune and his colleagues) 
the second was passed a few months before 
his death. An act for establishing small 
cause courts at the presidency towns, upon 
the principle of the English countr courts, 
was another of the measures which illustrated 
his career as a legislator. 

As an educationiBt,Bethiine'sname is iden- 
tified with the establishment at Calcutta of 
a school for educating native girls of thehigher 
clHSses, which he endowed by his w^ with 
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School, was for gome time after Bethune's 
denth supported by the govemor-gsuera}, 
Lord Dalliousie, from his private funds, and 
was subsequently taken charge of by the 
state, by which it is still maintained. 

Bethune diedat Calcutta onl3 Aug. 1861, 
greatly lamented by all classes, native as 
well as European. 

[Annual Rag. IBSI, pp. 119-330 ; The Unr»- 
pealsd Acta oftha Oovemor-Osneral of India in 
Council, vol. i., Calcutta, 1B75; Report of the 
Indian EdncitioQ Commissian, p. 025, Calenttsi, 
1S81.1 A. J. A. 

BETTERTON, THOMAS 0636 P-iriO), 
actor and dramatist, was bom in Tothill 
Street, Westminster, and was apprenticed W 
his father, who was undeiwKwh to Charles t, 
to a bookseller. These are the only undis- 
puted facts concerning his life before bo 
adopted the stage as a profession. The mn> 
teiry with wliich bis early years aresnironnaed 
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U tlie lens ezpliufale, as Betterton appein to 
luTe been commuiiicatiTe And to have found 
Mntemponries willing to collect and Dive 
to the world information concemintf him. 
Their itAtamenta, howerer, are confficting. 
In the ' Life of Bett«rton ' in tbe ' Biographfa 
Britonnica' an attempt is made apon the 
■tzength of new information &om Southeme 



of Gildon and others. On tl 

of the first Tolame of the 'Biographia Britan- 



poaing that hia memoriea concerning hu 
COnverMtions with Betterton thirtj-tix years 
previoiulj were more tcustwoithj than those 
of Qildon, who was in direct personal com- 
munication with Betterton, in whose lifetime 
he wrote, or than those of Downes, who also 
had constant access to the actor, and whose 
' Aoecius Analicanua ' was published in 1706, 
two f eaiB before Betterton s death. Oildon, 
who speaks of Betterton as being seTenty- 
Ave years of age at hia death, supports the 
view that bis birlh took place lu 1636. 
Downesapeaks of Betterton as about twen^- 
twoyearaof ^«in 10J>9,andCurll, ina'HLS- 
tory of the English Stage from the Bestau- 
ratlon to the Present Time ' (1741), which he 
bthered upon Betterton, gives the date of 
his btrtb as 1037. Curit says that Betterton 
was present oa a soldier at the battle of 
EdgebiU in 1 642, when, if Curll's date of his 
birth be oorrect, he was only five yean old, 
and, upon any date sug^ieeted, he was not 
more than seren. This ridiculous assertion 
is, however, copied by Messrs. Maidment and 
Logan in the Life of Bayenant prefixed to 
(he reprint of his works (Edinburgh, Pater- 
son). Betterton, who receiTcd a good edu- 
cation, displayed some taste for trading. 
According to the 'Biographia Britannica,' 
presumably following Southeme, the inten- 
tion of bringing him up to a learned profes- 
sion was abandoned, owing to the 'nolence 
and confusion of the times putting this out 
of the power of hia family. That the lad 
fleeted to be apprenticed to a bookseller is 
acknowledged by all authorities. He waa, 
according to the ' Biooraphia Britannica,' 
bound to Mr. John Holden, who, as the pub- 
lisher of ' Gondibert,' was much in the confi- 
denceofSirWilliam Davenant. Awaytothe 
stage, it has been suggested, was thus at once 
opened ont. TheauthoritTadTancedforthis 
is Richardson's 'Life of Milton' Cp. 00), in 
which it is affirmed that Betterton told Pope 
that he was bound to Hotden. The < Bio- 
graphia Britannica' then assumes it to be 
'liighly probable' that Betterton 'began toact 



under the direction of Sir William Bavemuit 
iDlR56 or 1667 at the Opera House in Charter 
House Yard,* Gildon (supported by Downes) 
■ays: 'His bthec bound him apprentice to 
one Mr. Rhodes, a bookseller, at tne Bible at 
Charing Cross, and he had for his uuder- 
prentice Mr. Kynaston. But that which pro- 
par'd Mr. Betterton and his fellow-prentioa 
for the stage was that his master, Rhodeo, 
having formerly been wardrobef-keeper totho 
king's company of comedians in the Black- 
fryars, on General Honck's march to Lon- 
don in 1669 with his army, got a liceno* 
from the powers then in beinff to set up « 
company of players in the Cockpit in Dritry 
Lane and soon made his company compleat, 
his apprentices, Mr. Betterton for men's parts, 
and Mr. Kynaston for women's parte, Delng 
at the head of them ' {L\fe of Betterton, 
Ik 6). Downesgirestheoompany with which 
Rhodes started at the Cockpit, the chief names, 
in addition to Betterton and Kynaston, being 
Underbill, Nokes (Robert and William), and 
William Betterton, assumed to be a brother 
of Thomas. The story told by Gitdon hu 
been accepted by the authors of the ' Bio- 
graphia Dramatica,' by Genest (with the as- 
sumption that Salisbury Court should be 
substituted forCockpit), by Gait in bis ' Lives 
of the Players' (1831), and Bellchambers in 
his edition of Oolley Gibber's 'Apology,' 1822. 
Bavies, in his 'Ih^matic Miscellanies,' at- 
taches value to Southeme's recollections, but 
gints out errors and inconsistencies in them. 
S. (? ShieU), who contributed the account 
of Betterton to the ' Lives of the Poets ' of 
TheophiluB Gibber, 1753, adheres closely to 
tie views of the 'Biographia Britannica. 

The first plays in whicn Betterton made a 
public appearance are said to have been the 
'loyal Subject," the 'Wild Goose Chase,' 
and the ' Spanish Curate ' of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. He played also while a member 
of Rhodes's company in the ' Maid in the 
Mill,' 'Mad Lover,' 'Pericles,' 'Wife for a 
Monti,' ' Rule a Wife and have a Wife," 
'Woman's Prize,' ' Aglaura,' 'Changeling,' 
'Bondman,' &c. His chief success appears 
to have been obtained in ' Pericles,' the ' Mad 
Lover,' the ' Loyal Subject,' the ' Bondman,' 
andasDeflores inthe'Changeling.' Hiavoice, 
according to Downes, who was the prompter 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields, was even at this time 
' as strong, full, and articulate as b the 
meridian of his acting,' When, ncoordingly, 
he joined In 1601 the company formed by 
Sir William Davenant at the Lincoln's Tun 
. Fields Theatre, he was an ncror of some ex- 
I perimce. To distinguish it from the o 
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M the King's Compftti7,'the troupe collected 
1]7 Davtsn&iLt waa Btjled the Puke's Com- 

Kiy. One of the first recorded duties of 
tierton was, at rojal comnutDd, to visit 
Paris with a view to seeing the French 
stage, Bud judging whst, in its scenery, ftc, 
might with adrantage be adopted in Eng^ 
land. Scenery was not altogether unknown 
on the English stage. DsTensnt had em- 
ployed it in an entertainment enlitlod the 
■ CrualtT of the Spaniards in Peru, etpressed 
by vocal and instrumental music and by art 
of perspective in scenes.' This was performed 
at the Cockpit in 1668, Cromwell, by whom 
it. is said to have been read, having given 
permissioQ for its performance as calcuUted 
lo inflame public sentiment against the 
Spaniard*. In the ' Sitge of Rhodes ' in two 
parts bv Davenant, witnessed by Pepys on 
^ July litel,and in the 'Wit^' of the same 
author, scenery, accordiiuf to Downes, was 
first publicly employed. Supposing the visit 
of Betterton to have immediately anticipated 
the performance of the ' Siege of Rhodes,' in 
which he played Solyman, Betterton would 
probably have seen ' L'Ecole dea Alaris ' of 
Moliiie. He must, whenever his visit took 
place, have seen the representations given at 
the Thiatre de Holiire. That the comedies 
of Holiire influenced him in his dramatic 
composition is evident. At the cloee of 
this yeaz (1661) Betterton played Colonel 
Jolly in the ' Ciitt«r of Coleman Street ' of 
Cowley, and made his first appearance in one 
of his greatest characters, Hamlet. Her- 
cutio. Sir Toby Belch, Bosola in the ' Duchess 
of Malfi,' and Macbeth are among the cha- 
racters he assumed in 1002-G. In 16e& and 
lOthI performances, in consequence of the 
plague and the fire, were almost entirely 
Kuspended. In April 1608 Davenant died. 
The Duke's Company remained at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields until 1071, when it mipated to .a 
—■n house built for it, by subscript- — -- ■*■ 

■ - ~ t Sti . 

Davenant' . 

gitant had come into the hands of his son, 
harles Davenant, who associated with 
himself in the management Hania and Bet- 
terton. Prior to the removal Betterton had 
taken part in a play of his own and had 
marriea. ' Woman mode a Justice,' a comedy 
which has never been printed, and concern- 
ing which nothing is known except that it 
was acted fourteen consecutive days, a long 
run for the period : the 'Amorous Widow, or 
tbe Wanton Wife,' a comedy taken Irom 
OeOTge* Dandin : and the ' Roman Virgin, or 
the Unjust Judge,' an alteration of Webster's 
'Appius and Virginia,' all by Betterton, 
were all, according to Downes, given at Lin- 



coln's Inn Fields. In the ' Amorons V^dow* 
Betterton played a character called Lnv^ 
more ; in the ' Roman Virgin ' he was nato- 
rally Virginius. Mrs. Sannderson, whom 
Betterton married, was a member of tba 
Lincoln's Iim company. She has been erro- 
neously aaid to have been the first womaii 
who ever appeared on the English sta^ 
Duwnes mentions her as one of the four prin- 
cipal women actresses of Davenant'a oom- 
Cy whom Davenant boarded at his own 
se. She was an exceUent actress and an 
estimable woman. Golley Gibber preferred 
her I^y Macbeth in some respects to that 
of Mrs. Barry. ' She was,' he continues, ' to 
the last the admiration of all true judges of 
nature and lovers of Shakespeare, in whosa 
plays she chiefly excelled, and withont • 
rival. When she quitted the stage, sevflml 
good actresses were the better for her in- 
struct ion. She was a woman of an on- 
blemished and sober life, and had the honour 
to teach Queen Anne, when princess, the pan 
of Semandra i n " M ith ri dates, which she acted 
at court in King Charles's time. After the 
death of Mr. Betterton, her husband, that 
princess, when queen, oiiiered her a penaion 
for life, but she lived not to receive mar* 
than the first half-year of it.' She also, o^ 
cording to Davies (Dramatic MueeUaiuf), 
gave lessons to the Princess Mary and to 
Mrs. Sarah Jennings, afterwards Ducheea of 
Marlborough. After the death of her hut- 
band she lost hw reason. Mrs. Betterton ia ' 
said in the ' Biographia Britannica,' on the 
authority of ' a Udy intimate with her for 
many years,' to have recovered her senses 
before she died. ' According to our best in- 
formation,' says the same publication, her 
death ' was about six months ' after that of 
herhuaband. This is inaccurate. Bettertmt 
died on 28 April 1710. On 4 June 1711, or 
more than thirteen months after his death, 
the ' Man of the Mode* was acted at Drury 
Lane Theatre for the benefit of the ' widow 
of the late famous tragedian Mr. Betterton.* 
She lived for nearly six months after this 
data. 1070 is ordinarily given as the year 
of her marriage to Betterton. Both tbe 
> Biographia Britannica ' and the * Biogtaphia 
Dnimatic>,'the last edition of which is gene- 
rally trustworthy, speak positively on the 
subject. This date is also wron^. Downes, 
tbe prompter to the company, gives the cast 
with which the ' Villain ' by Major Thomas 
Porter, ' King Henry VIII,' ' Love in a Tub ' 
by Etherege, the ' Cutter of Coleman Street* 
of Cowley, Webster's ' Ducheta of HalC,' 
and other dramas were played between 1083 
and the outbreak of the phunie in IBBS, and 
in each case numbers Mn. Bettert4ia amoo* 
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the ftcton. Before 1062 she u alwtya called 
Mm. Sktmderson. Oeneit, noticinf^ the per- 
fomunce of the ' Vilkin,' 20 Oct. 1662, mjv 
Belmont — Mrs. Betterton, late S&undereon. 
Under the mauasemeut of Cberlea Dave- 
liant (acting for hie father's -widow), Better- 
ton, and Ilums, the Duke's Company, eita- 
blished (1671) in Dorset Garden, though 
recruited br auch actors as Leigh, Jevon, 
and Mrs. Barryj found some difficult^' in 
coping; with the nyal company at the Theatre 
Hoyal (Drury Lane). A theatre, accordingly, 
which could biiast such actors as the Better- 
tons, Sandford, Underhill, and Smith, was 
driven to the production of spectacular and 
musical pieces, such as the ' Psyche ' of Shad- 
well (February 1673-4), on the scenery of 
which no less than 8UW., an enormous sum 
for those days, was spent. Betterton, how- 
ever, found opportunity to enlaige bis reper* 
tory, to whicn, without counting characters 
now forgotten, he added Antony in Sedley's 
' Antony and Cleopatra,' Orestes in Charlee 
IhvenaDt's ' Circe, CEdipuR in the tragedy 
of Dryden and Lee, and Timon ot Athens, 
IVoilus, King Lear, &c, in adaptations from 
Shakespeare by Bidden, Sbadwell, or Tate. 
In 1076 he superintended the performance at 
couK of Crowne's pastoral, 'Calisto, or the 
Chaste Nymph.' So successful were the 
spectacular pieces at Dorset Garden that the 
King's Company was in tvim brought into 
difficulties. In 1662 the two companies, 
probably in consequence of a royal order, 
coalesced. A memorandum of an agreement 
between Dr. Charles Davenant, Thomas 
Betterton, gent., and William Smith, gent., 
of the one part, and Charles Hart, gent., and 
Edward Kynaslon, gent., of the other part, 
dated 14 Oct. 1681, given in the life of 
Betterton by Gildon and frequently re- 

C«d, proves that Hart and Eynastou had 
won over to the side of Betterton. So 
one-aided and dishonest was this agree- 
ment that it was regarded in those days as 
a blot upon Betterton. Oildon can only 
plead that the two houses were at war, and 
ask : ' Dolus an virtus, qnis in hoste re- 
quirat F ' The union of the companies was 
effected in 1682 according to Oildon and 
Downes.and 1684 according to Colley Cibber, 
who is foUowed by Dr. Bumey. On the 
atrengdi of a prologue of Dryden, dated 1688, 
the 'Hiogiapuia Eritannica' would assign 
the event to 1066. The correct date is 16S2, 
and the united companies opened at the 
Theatre Royal on 16 Nov. of that year in 
the 'Duke of Guise,' Bet1«rton playing the 
Duke, Kyuaston the King of Fiance, Mount- 
fort Alphonso Gorso, and Mrs. Barry Mai- 
moutier, Dorset Garden was not, however, 



ahanduned, those pieces which reqtiired me* 
chanicalandspactnculareflectsbeii^ reserved 
for that theatre. Hart, according to Cibber, 
regretted so much his Judas-like action, die 
result of which was to hand over his former 
associates t« their rivals, that he left the 
stage. He appears, however, to have taken 
for four years previously little part in the 

Eerformances, his name not appearing in the 
ills after 16T8. His old associate as soldier 
and actor, Mohnn, also died immediately 
aller the union, Colley Cibber seems to imply 
in consequence of it. The new management 
prospered, but the fortunes of Betterton suf- 
fered at this time a defeat from which they 
never rallied. Betterton embarked (1692) 
a sum of 9,0001., 6,0001. of which were ad- 
vanced by the &unous Dr. Badclifie, in a 
venture to the East Indies undertaken by a 
friend. Sir IVancis Watson, bart. The specu- 
lation was successful, but the vessel on th« 
return voyage, after arriving safely in Ire* 
land, was seiied by the French in theOhannel. 
The entire savings of Betterton appear to 
have been sunk in this speculation. Sir 
Francis Watson is said to have died of hi.-i 
loss, leaving a daughter Elixabeth, aged 
about fifteen, whom Betterton adopted and 
who eubaequentljr married Bowman the 
player. The outhnea of this story are sup- 
plied by Gildon { the filling up is due to ■ 
correspondent of the ' Biographia Britannica,' 
who elected to remain anonymaua, and who 
was too discreet, as were all authorities of 
the day, to mention the name of Sir Francis. 
The united company was probably one of 
the strongest ever collected. Soon after this 

Siriod dissension b^an to manifest itself. 
earing, it may be assumed, no opposition, 
and anxious to reduce e.tpensee, the patentees, 
whose outlay upon spectacular pieces had in- 
volved them in heavy debt, b«^an to reduc* 
the salary of the principal actors. Mountfort 
was stabbed on 9 Dec. 1692 by Lord MohuF 
and died the following day. Leigh expired a 
week later, and Nokes,or more properly Noke, 
according to Malone, died about the same time. 
Betterton and Mrs. Barry were aooordingly 
the chief sufierers by the new departum. To 
justi^ the reduction of salary the patentees, 
under the pretence of bringing forward 
younger actors, entrusted several of Better- 
ton's characters to the younger Powell, and 
offered Mie. Barnr's ohi^ parts to MiB. Brac»- 
girJte. Colley Cibber, wno had joined the 
company in IQM, gives a full account of these 
transactions. As a measure of defence the 
principal performers, with Betterton as their 
head, formed a combination. An offer of a 
peaceful arrangement from the united actors 
was refused by the patentees, with results 
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very '^f"i"g'"g to the fortunes of the theatre. 
The ffrievBiices of the plsTers were laid before 
the Lord ChamberlBin, the Earl uf Dorset, 
vho induced King Willisin to grant an 
audience to Betterton, Mrs. Banr, and others 
of the companv. The death of Queen Mar;, 
1» stopping all public diversions, interrupted 
the ne^tial ions. Royal license (not apalent) 
Iras, however, granted to Betterton and his 
ueocistes to act in a theatre by themaelves, 
and a aubscription wee formed for the fitr~ 
jKue of erecting a theatre within the walls 
of the t«nni»-court in Lincoln's Tnn Fields. 
While tieoldcompanyaccordingly, etrenffth- 
eued by some additions, played with marked 
insuccesa at the Theatre Royal, Betterton, 
with bis associates Doggett, Sandford, Wil- 
' liams, Underbill, Bowman,Smith,Mrs.Barry, 
Mrs. Mount fort, and Mrs, Bracegirdle, who 
with commendable discretion refused the 
invitation of the patentees to rival Mrs. Barry 
ondjoined the coalition, opened 30 April 169o 
in what was frequentlycalled the ' Theatre 
in Little Lincoln s InnFielda.' Williams and 
Mrs. Mountfort, however, soon rejoined the old 
company. The first venture was Congreve's 
' Love for Love,' the success of which was so 
great that they had, according to Cihber, who 
was at the rival house, 'seldom occasion t« act 
any other play till tjie close of the season.' 
Beaidea his profile from ' Love for Love,' 
Congreve accepted a full share from the com- 
pany, binding himself, if his health permitted, 
to ffive them a new play every year. This 
undertaking was not kept, and the associated 
eomedians were in a bad way when, between 
two and three years later, 1097, the 'Mourn- 
ing Bride ' came to save them. ' A like service 
was accomplished again in 1700 by the ' Way 
of the World,' which though coolly received 
on the first production, kept possession of the 
■toge, and ' was very soon after its first 
hibition in favour with the public ' (Div 
Dramatic Mifcellanies, iii, 300). Once a. 
things went wrong in a way that leaves 
room for suspicion that Betterton was 
indifferent mansger. A further subscript! 
to provide a new house was set on foot. The 
buuding erected by Sir John Vanbrugh in 
the Haymarket was opened 9 April 1705. 
Betterton, who felt the weight of iQcr«aaing 

Sears, re^pted the management of the new 
ouse to Congreve and Vanbrugh, the former 
of whom soon abandoned it to Vanbrugh. 
Seventy years of age and a martyr to gout, 
Betterton, in Bpit« of straitened circum- 
stances, found himself compelled by phv- 
•ieal infirmities to act less n^uantly. At 
the desire ' of several persons of quality ' a 
benefit was got up for him. The date of this 
iamous performance isgenerallygiveii 7 April 



1709. In Curll's ' History of the Stage ' it ia 
said that the benefit took place on Thursday, 
7 ApriL As 7 April was a Friday the date 
seems suspicious. Geneet, however, givee tlie 
performanoeandtheoastfortbesameday, Bv 
a note to the ' Tatler ' for Tuesday 1 1 April, 
No. 167, however, the date, unless the per- 
formance was repeated, is fiied for Thursday, 
13 April. Addison says ; ' Mr. Bickeistaff, 
in consideration of his ancient friendship and 
acquaintance with Mr. Betterton, and fp«at 
esteem forhismerit,summons alibis disciples, 
whether dead or living, mad or tama, Toaals, 
Smarts, Dappers, Pretty-feilows, musician)^ 
or scrapers, to moke their appearance at the 
play-house in the Haymarket on Thursday 
next, when there will be a play acted for the 
benefit of the same Betterton.' Agreatcon- 
courseof persona of distinction was assembtfld, 
the stage as well as the auditorium being 
crowded with ludies and gentlemen. The 
performance, atiocreaeed prices, brought Bet- 
terton SOW. The piece was ■ Love for Love." 
Betterton played Valentine; Dogyett for that 
occasion only appeared at the Haymarket, 
and enacted Ben. Mrs. Barry and Mra. 
Bracegirdle came from their retirement and 
appeared respectively ss Mrs. Frail and An- 
gelica. A prologue by Congreve, which baa 
not survived, was, according to Curll, spoken 
by Mrs. Bracegirdle. After the performance 
Betterton appeared, supported on either aids 
by Mrs. Barry and Mrs, Bracegirdle, the 
former of whom spoke an occasional prologua 
by Rowe. Though it has been much com- 
mended, it is poor stuff. It was then detd^ 
mined that the benefit should be annuaL No 
more than one anniversary was kept. Better- 
ton acted rarely at the Op«ffa House in the Hay- 
market, then under the management ofOwea 
Swinny or Swiney. For his second benefit 
he played MelantiuB in the ' Maid's Trsgedy' 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, ^5 April 1710 
(13 April according to Genest, who is assu- 
mably wrong). Aua. Barry again appeared 
and played Evadne. An attack of the sout 
was rebeved by extomal applications, wtuch, 
however, drove the disease inward. Better- 
ton played with unusual spirit and briakneasi, 
but was obliged to act with a slipper on one 
foot. On 26 April he died, and on 2 May 
liis body was interred in Westniinat«r Abbey, 
in the south end of the east cloister. H« 
funeral and the character of Betterton formed 
the subject of the ' Tatler,' No. 167, 4 Maj 
1710, in which Steele pays a hi^ tribute to 
the deceased actor. There seems to have 
been less pomp about the ftmeral than has 
been believed. Dr. Doran aays he 'had a 
royal Ainoral i' WhiBoop,(vtlManthor oftka 
list of ' Esgliah Diamate Pm^* ^fandid 
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to hia 'Scandorbeft,' sBirm*, oii the coacrary, 
that ' he was biirind in ft dscent mannsr in 
tbe clofBMr of WeBtmiiutat Abbej.' Qildon 
{Life ^Betterton) tXro says ' ha was buried 
with great decency t.t Weatmiiuter Abbey.' 
If ipecial honours had bees paid tlte actor, 
it if fair to fuppoee they wuuld have been 
chronicled by bteele or some contemporary 

The character of Bett«rtoa stands almost 
-unasaailtwl, a noteworlbf circumatanca in the 
case of a man n'ho, diiruiK very many yean, 
occupied a position that besides being promi- 
nent brought him inh) collision vith all sorts 
and conditions of men. Scarcely a discordant 
note is there in the chorus of praise. That 
he was once, 1698, fined for using indecent 
and profane expressions, as was also at the 
■ame time Mrs. Bracegirdle, may be set down, 
as may the indelicacy of some scenes in his 
plays, to the manners of the a^. The selec- 
tion of Betterton for proseoution means pro- 
bably that in the fit tk virtue caused by the 
pubhcation of Collier's famous ' Short View ' 
representative actors were chosen for attack 
rather than the greatest offenders. The one 
regrettable action of Betterton that is on 
record is the share he took in securing the 
signature of the iniquitous agreement which 
preceded the fusion of tbe two companies. 
Against this stands out a life distinguished 
not only by integrity, respectability, and pru- 
dence, out by that last of virtues to be ex- 
pected in an actor, modesty. Out of a salary 
which in his bast days never exceeded four 
pounds a week — an extra pound was after 
a certain period paid him as a pension to his 
wife — he saved money. His financial troubles 
were attributable to the loss of his capital in 
the speculation with Sir Francis Watson and 
to the difficulties of management. Heenjoyed 
the friendship of two if not three kings. For 
the performance of Alvaro in 'Love and 
Honour ' Charles II lent his coronation suit. 
The chiet writers of the day accorded him 
their friendship, and Pope at the outset of 
his career was admitted by him into close 
intimacy. A likeness in oil of the actor, by 
Pope, is now (1885) in the collection of Lord 
Mansfield at Caen Wood, Highgate. Dry- 
den and Rowe bear testimony to the services 
rendered them by Betterton. In the preface 
to 'Don Sebastian' the former says that 
'above twelve hundred lines were judici- 
ously lopp'd by Mr. Betterton, to whose care 
and exMllent action I am equally obliged 
that the connection of thisstorywasnot lost' 
(Dramatic Work; vi. 16, ad. 17721. Rowe 
meanwhile, in the ' Life of Shalcespeore,' 
owns 'a particular obligation' to Betterton 
'for the moat cousideraWe put of tke pa«> 



oages' relating to the life. I^^se for ex- 
tending paouiuary asaistance to embarrassed 
writers is said to be accorded Betterton in 

tbe ' State Poems.' The only reference of 
interest to the actor that a search through 
the four volumes of that tmaaTOury receptaclB 
has furnished occurs in 'A Satyr on the 

Modem Translators,' by Mr. P r, the third 

and fourth lines of which are — 

Sines Bstterton of late so thrifty's grom, 

Bevivsa old plays, or wisely acta his own. 

Vol i. pt. i. p. 194. 

Betterton's acting has been depicted witli 
a vivacity and a closeness of observation 
that enables us to form a correct estimate of 
its value. Men of tastes so difiarent as Fepys 
and Pope have left on record their sense of 
his merits. Speaking of Betterton ataperiod 
when he could not nave been long on the 
stage, 4 Nov. 1661, Pepys eave : ' But for 
Betterton, he is called by us both (himself 
and wife) the best actor in the world.' Again, 
28 May l663,he says: ' Andso totheDuke's 
house, and there saw " Hamlett " done, giving 
us fresh reason never to think enough iM 
Betterton.' Pope, in a letter to H. Cromwell, 
17 May 1710, suggests as an epitaph suiting 
Betterton, ' as well in hia moral as his thea- 
tricalcapacity,' tbe line of Cicero, 'Vitas bene 
actte jucundissima est recordatio.' In the 
opening number of the ' Tatler ' Steele gives 
an account of Betterton's benefit. Speaking 
of hisfoneral(ro*fer, JVo. 187),hesays;'I 
have hardly a notion that any performer of 
antiquity could surpass the action of Mr. 
Betterton in any of the occasions on which 
he has appeared on our stage. The wonder- 
ful agony which he appeared in when he ex- 
amined the circumstance of the handkerchief 
in Othello ; the mixture of love that intruded 
upon his mind, upon the innocent anawen 
iMsdemona makes, betrayed in his gesturtt 
such a variety and vicissitude of passions as 
would admonish a man to be afraid of his 
own heart, and perfectly convince him that 
it is to stab it, to admit that worst of 
daggers, jealousy. Whoever reads in his 
closet this admirable scene will find that he 
cannot, except he has as warm an imagina* 
tion as Shakespeare himself, find any but 
dry, incoherent, and broken sentences ; but s 
reader that has seen Betterton act it observes 
there could not be a word added, that longer 
speeches had been unnatural, nay impossible, 
inOthello'scircumstances.' In another 'Tat- 
ler,' No. 71, Steele dwells upon Betterton's 
Hamlet, prising 'the noble ardour after 
seeing his fathers ghost,' and the 'generous 
distress for the deaUi of Ophelia.' 

Gibber's analysis of Betterton's acting la 
too well ksowa for quotation. ' Bett^oi^' 
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mn ftnthor, but without competitors.' 

The writer of ' A Lick at the LAureate,' 
1780, ufs ; ' I hftTe l&t«l; been told b; & 
genUemu) who tui« frequently «een Batter- 
ton perfbnn Hamlet, that he observed hii 
countenance, which wm luiturally mddj and 
sanDiiine, in the scene of the third act, when 
bbtather'H^host appears, through the Tiolent 
and sudden emotion of amazement and horror, 
turn instantly, on the sight of hia &ther*s 
tpirit, as pale u hia neckcloth, when his 
whole bodj seemed to be affected with a 
tremor inexpressible ; so that had his father's 
ghost actually risen before him, he could not 
have been seised with more real affpnies. 
And this was feltao strongly by the andience, 
that the blood seemed to shudder in their 
Teins likewise, and they, in some measure, 
partook of the astonishment and horror with 
which they saw this excellent actor affected.' 
Stories are told of the effect produced hr 
Bett«rton upon those with whom he played. 
There is, as a rule, little point in the anec- 
dotes conceniingBett«)rton whiehst illsurvi ve. 
One, however, relating to CoUey Cibber pro- 
aents Betterton in a verr agreeable light. 
For Koaa breach of diacipline Collev Cibber 
was condemned hy Betterton to be fined. 
Against this order it was advanced that the 
youth had do salary. ' Put him down ten 
shiUiniTB,* said Dett«rton, and forleit bitn 
five.' Toi^ Aston, who in a tract of singular 
rarity, ' A Brief Supplement to Ctolley 
Cibber, Esq., the lives of the late famous 
Actors and Actresses, by Antbony, vulgd 
Tony, Aston,' undertakes to supply tbe omis- 
-eions of his predecessor, expressea a wish that 
Betterton in his lateryears would ' have re- 
signed the part of Hamlet to sonie y<Hin|f 
•ctor who mig-ht have personated though noe 
have act«d it better, pp. 4r-6. He owns, 
however, that no one else oonld have pleased 
the town. Of the appearance of Betterton 
be does not give a very flattering pictUEB. 
His words are : ' Mr. Betterton, although a 
superlative good acttir, labour'd under ill 
fi^ire, being eUmsily made, having s great 
head, a short thick neck, stoop'd in the 
ahoulders, and had fat short arms, which he 
rarelv lifted higher than his stomach — his 
left hand A^uently lodg'd in his breast, 
between his coat and waistcoat while with 
bis right he prepar'd his speech ; hia actions 
were Tew, but just. Ha had little eyes and 
K broad face, a little poek-frstten, a corpu- 
lent body, and thick legs, with large feet. He 
was better to meet than to follow, for his 
aspect was serious, venerable, and majestic, 
in liis later time a uttle paralytic. His voic« 
was low and grunihliiy, yet np could tune it 



by an artftal cUnoz which enibrc*d nntvnsal 
attention even from tbe,^!^ and orange girls. 
Hewas incapable of dancing even inaconntry 
dance,' pp. S-4. Dibdin, m his ' History at 
the Sta^,'iv, 2SS, gives the opinioo of Steed, 
for many yean prompter at Covent Oarden, 
with whom, when a My, he had been glad to 
converse on the relstive merits of Betterton 
andOarrick. 8teed,who lived to be eighty, said 
that while he admitted the various merits of 
Betterton, he was not, ' taking everything 
into consideration,* the equal of Garrick. A 
contrary opinion, however, generally obtains. 
Betterton's dramas are adaptations. Hie 
list assigned him is as fallows: 1. 'The 
Boman Virgin, or theUtyustJ udgie,' a tragedv, 
4to, 1679, performed at Lincoln's Inn fields 
1670, an alteration of Webster's 'Appioa and 
Virpinia.' 2. ' The Prophetess, ortheHistory 
of Diocletian,' 4to, 1690,actedat the Theatre 
Boyal 1690 according to Geneet, at tb« 
Queen's Theatre according to Langbaine and 
the ' Bit^aphia Drsmatica j' this is an opera 
founded on the 'Prophetess' of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and supplied with music by PurceU. 
It was acted so late as 1781. Langbaine 
assigns it to Uryden. 8. ' King Heniy IV, 
with the Humoura of Sir John Falstaff,' a 
tragi-comedv, 4to, 1700; acted at Lineobi'a 
Inn Fields 1700, with Betterton as Falstaff, 
in which character he hod a great success. It 
is a mere alteration of Shakespeare, more 
judicious than such ordinarily were at the 
epoch, as no interpolation is attempted, and 
the departure from text consists only in 
omission. 4. * The Amorous Widow, or the 
Wanton l^■ife,' comedy, 4to, 1708, played at 
lincoln's Inn Fields, circa 1670. This is a not 
very delicate adaptation of Oeor{^ Dandln. 
It is printed at the close of the biography of 
Betterton, assigned to Oildou. 6. ' Sequel 
of Henry IV, with the Humours of & John 
Falstafie and Justice Shallow,' 8vo, no date 
(P 1719^, an alteration from Sbakespear*, 
acted at Drury I^ne. 6. ' The Bondman, or 
I*ve and Iili«rty,'a tragi-comedy,8vOjl719, 
altered from Uassinger snd acted at Drury 
Lanel719. Fromaparagraphinthe'Itoaeius 
Anglicannfl ' it may be assumed that the piece 
was playsd by Betterton twenty to thirty 
years earlier, probably at Lincoln'alnnFielda. 
7. ' The Woman made a Justice,* a comedy 
never printed, bat acted at Lincoln*a Inn 
Fields. In addition to these works the ' Bio- 
graplua Drunstica' and aftw UMr. HalliweU- 
Philtips assign to Betterton ' Hie Revenge, 
or a UMch m Newgate,' • oomedy, 4to, 1660, 
acted at Dorset Oarden (Mr. Halliwell- 
PhiUipe calls it the Duke's Theatre) 1680. 
This is an alteration of Haiston'a 'like Hal- 
oonteBt,'MsigBedby T < ngli w p >to)fa».Btha. 
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[Tbs IJfe of Mr. Thomu BettaUin, 1710 ; 
Roacioi Auglicantu, «ich uldicioiu br the l&U 
Mr. Thomu DkTiei, 1789 ; Colle; Gibber's Apo- 
i^, 1740; lb. b; Bellingham, 18231 Aatoo'i 
CoDtinintioD (174t>r) ; Geaect'i Acraniit of the 
BnglkhSlAga, ISSS; i. Compariaon beCwMn the 
Tw<> Stages, id DiklciKlie, 1T03; Biof^phin Dn- 
nutieH, 1812; Hiitory of the English Srom, by 
BeUsruiTi, 1741; iMtthsine'i Dramatick FoeU, 
1691 ; The Tatlar, ToTa. i., ii., uid i*.; Dibdio's 
Binorjof lbsStaae,nDdate(lTa6); Bi<«Taphia 
BritanniMi, toI. li., ed. i777-B8; HiiUiwell'B 
Dictiraary of Old Engliah P]»y», 18H0; Davien'e 
Diam&tie UtuellitDies, 1784 ; StaDley's Higtoriral 
MeDioriaU of WaBCmiDiter Abb«j, I86S; lirea 
of the PoetB bj T. Oibbar, 1763 ; Pepye'* Mary, 
bj Lord Braybrooke ; Malona'a Sapplement to 
Shakeapeara's Plaji, 1730.] J. K. 



^ JOHN (d. IsrOf), miaiature 
puDter, 18 commonly atat«d to have been n 
pupil of Nicholaa Hilliard. This opinion it 
based upon the statement of Vertue and • 
quotation Jrom Richard Haydock'a tnnsla- 
tion of ' Lomazio on Painting,' which, how- 
ever, will hardly bear the conttniction which 
has been put upon it: — 'LimningB, much used 
in former timea in church booKS, as also in 
drawing by the life in amall models, of late 
yeara hy some of our countrymen, as ShooU, 
£etU, &c But brought to the nre perfec- 
tion whkA we noie »ee by the most in^unioui, 
painful, and skilful master, Nicholas Hilliard, 
and his well-profiting scholar, whose farther 
commendations I refer to the curioeitie of 
his works.' The pupil here referred to is most 
probably Isaac Oliver [Oliver and Rowland 
tockev are elsewhere mentioned by Hsydock 
as the' scholars of Hilliard]. The italicised 
words ' which we now see ' in the quoted ex- 
tract certainly seem to refer Bettes to an ear- 
lier dat« than Hilliard. In the exhibition of 
' Old Masters ' at the Academy 1876 was a 

ricture attributed to Bettes with the date 
MG. Hilliard was bom 1547. Bettes 
Cinted a miniature in oils of Queen Eliift- 
th, which is said to have been highly suc- 
cessful. He is mentioned by Foze in his 
' Ecclesiastical History ' as having eunaved 
ft^edis:ree and some vignettes for Hall's 
' Cnronicle.' He isalsosaid to have painted 
the portrait of Sir John Godsalre. Foxespeaks 
ofBettesas already dead in 1C7& His brother 
Thomaa was also a miniature painter. 

[AuecdotM r>f FaiDting; WiUpoIe, IS49 ; Lo- 
DiBESo on FainUng, Englished by S[ichard] 
H[aydockl, 1598; Sera's Wit's CommoniireBltb, 
leeS ; Badgiave's Diet, of ArtiMs, 1878.] 

BETTEETWOBTH, GEORGE ED- 
MUND BYBON (1760-1808), naTal cq>- 



taiu, was the second sou of John Bettesworth 
of Carhayes, Cornwall, who married France* 
Elinor, daughter ofFTancisTomkyns of Pen- 
brokesiure. At an early age be was sent to 
sea as midshipman under Captain Robert 
Barlow^ commanding the frigate Phtebe. Is 
this ship he remained for several years, but 
in January 1804 he was lieutenant of the 
Centaur, and took part in the action with 
the Curieuz, when the latter vessel wM 
taken from the French. Bettesworth received 
a slight wound in this engagement, but hi* 
commDuding officer suffered so severely that 
be died, and his lieutenant succeeded ta tho 
command of the Ourieuz. Whilst in thic 

Cion he engaged in an action with the 
e Emonf about twenty leagues from the 
Barbadoea. After a sharp fight the French 
vessel surrendeicJ, but Bettesworth was 
agun wounded. In the aame year (1806) 
he brought home from Antigua the des- 
patches of Nelson, apprising the government 
of Villeneuve's homeward fiight from the 
West Indies, and at once received from Lord 
Barham a post-captain's commission. Lord 
Byron, in October 1807, wrote : ' Neit January 
... I am goin^ to sea for four or five months 
vrith my cousin. Captain Bettesworth, who 
commands the Tartar, the finest frigate in 
the navy. • • . We are going probably to the 
Mediterranean or to the West Indies, or U> 
the devil ; and if there is a possibility of 
taking me to the latt-er, Bettesworth wiU do 
it, for he has received four-and-twenty 
wounda in difi'erent places, and at this mo- 
ment possesses a letter mim the late Lord 
Nelson stating that Bettesworth is the only 
ofiicer in the navy who had mora wounds 
than himself.' The promised voyage never 
took ploee. In May 1806, Bettesworth was 
engaged in watching some vessels off Beigen, 
when it was deem^ possible to cut some of 
them off from the protecting gunboats. In 
this attempt the Tartar became becalmed amid 
.1 . . ... a — .... .!._ 1 ]jy ^ schooner 
e gunbo 
led by t 
The body waa buried at Howick, Northum- 
berland, in the vault of the Grey family, on 
27 May. Major S'revanion, ' a brother of 
Captain Bettesworth,' was a chief mourner 
Byiron's grandmother was a Miss Trevanion 
Bettesworth had married at 8t. George's 
Hanover Square, 24 Sept. 1807, Hannah 
AlthsB, second daughter of the first Earl 
Grey. His widow married, in Octolwr 1609^ 
Mr. Edward Ellice, a well-known whig 
politiiuan. Captain Bettesworth was only 
twenty-eiKht years old at the time of hw 
death, and was the beau idfial of an English 



and five gunboats, when its brave captain 
by the first shot, 16 May 1808. 
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[Uent. Hag. 1808, pt. 1. p. fi60 ; Moora'i Bjroa, 
L lU-d: Br-Dtooa NstbI Uilt. ii. SB, 233 i 
Janua'i Naral HisL iL 3U, t. 84-6.1 

W. P. G. 

BETT8, JOHN, M.D. (d. 1096), phj- 
sician, wm boh of Edward BetU by Mb 
wife Dorothy, daughter of Jolm Venables 
of Itapley in Jluimiiehire. He was born at 
Wincoester, and ediicatad there in sTaDuaaf 
Wming, wax sleeted a scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, 0;(ibrd, in February 1M2-3, 
and took the dMPee of B. A. on 9 Feb. 1046-7. 
Being ejected By the visitora appointed bj 
the parliament in 1646, ha applied himself to 
the study of medicine, and aucumulated the 
degreefl of M.B. and M.D. at Oxford on 
11 April li!i>4. He was admitted a candi- 
date of the CoUege of Phyaiciana on 30 Sept. 
1664 and a fellow on 20 Oct. 1684. Dr. 
lletts practised with great aucceaa in Lon- 
don, cniefly among the Roman catholics, he 
hiwBelf being a member of their church. 
Afterwards he was appointed pliysician in 
ordimtiT to Bong Chules II. His position \ 
in the College of Physicians appears to have ( 
been influenced by his religious opinions and 
the Tarring tendsnciee of the times in which 
be lived, for instance, Dr. MiddletonHaasey 
in his manuscript notes speaks ot ' Joannes 
BetU, qui ob suom in Ponttficis Komani bu- 
laci&m, Collegio excluaua 
1 1684 restitutus.' Betta 



Betty 



was censor of the college in 1671, 1673, 
and 1686, and was named an elect on 26 June 
1035. On 1 July 1689 he was returned to 
the House of Lords as ' a papist,' and on 
*>5 Oct. 1092 was threatened with the loss 
of his place an an elect if h(> did not take the 
oath of allegiance to the king. Although he 
did not lake the oath, he waa allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in his position, probably 
on account of his age. He was dead on 
16 May 169G, whan Dr. Hulae was named 
an elect in hia place j and he waa buried at 
6t. Pancraf. 

He published : I. ' De ortu et natura San- 
ouinid,' London, 1609, Sto. Dr. Oeor^ 
Thompson animadvert^ on this treatise m 
his ' True way of Preserving the Blood in its 
integritv.' 2. ' Meditunte cum FhiloBOphia 
naturali consensus,' London, 1693, 8to. 
S. ' Anatomia Thomis Parri annum eente- 
simum quinqiisgesimum secundum et novem 
manaes affentis, cum clariss. viri Qulielmi 
Harveii aliorumque adstantium Mediconun 
Begiorum obHerrationibus.' Wood says that 
this account was drawn up by Dr. Harrey. 

His son, Edward Betts, also became adoo- 
toT of medicine, acquired a high reputation 
■a a physician, and died on 27 April 1696. 



[Wood's AthsBB Oion. (Blin), jt. «11 ; Wor>d'« 
Faitj. ii. SO, 183 ; Biog. BiiL (Elppis,, ii. 297 ; 
Dodd's Church Hist. lii. S70 ; Hnnk'i CoUrga 
of Pbynciaaa (187S), L 818,460; Lyaona'a Kari- 
lona, lii. 8fi4i Addit. MS. 23188, f. 8.] T. C. 

BBITY, WILLIAM HENBY WEST 
(1791-1874), better known as the Xouiig 
Roscius, was bom IS Sept. 1791 at St. Cbad'a, 
Shrewsbury. Hia fcther, William Henry 
Betty, was son of a physician of the same 
name, who had made a fortune at Lisbum in 
Ireland. Dr. Betty's eldeM: son settled for a 
time at Shrewsbury, where he married tlia 
only daughter of James Staunton, of Hopton 
Court in Shropshire. His mother, a lady of 
rare accomplishments, b^ran to instruct bim 
almost in hts infancy. His father (who had 
meanwhile moved to Ballynahinch, in the 
county Down, where he conducted a faun 
and a linen manufactory) having one d y 
recited Wolsey'e speech from ' Henry VID,' 
the child laamt it with his mother's helii, and 
■forwards learnt ' My name is Norva^' and 
Thomson's Lavinia. Thenceforth he was 
encouraged to practise declamation. In 1801 
he entered a theatre for the first time at Bel- 
fiist, TO see Mrs. Siddons as Elvira. On his 
return he said that he wonid die if he were 
not allowed to become an actor. Two years 
later he made his first app^krance at Belfast 
onFriday, 19 Aug. 1803. He was announced 
beforehand as 'a young gentleman only eleven 
years old, whoee theatrical abilities have been 
the wonder and admiration of all who have 
heard him.' His part wasOaman in the tra- 
gedy of ' Zara,' Avon Hill'a version in Eng- 
lish of the ' Z^e ' of Vdtaire. The hous« 
was denoety crowded, the success complete. 
The manager, Mr. Atkins, had engaged him 
for four nights. Ue appeared on ii Aug. 
as DourIbs, on the 26th as Rolla, and on 
the 29ih as Borneo. Hi» first appearance 
in Dublin was at the Crow Slr«et theatre 
on 28 Nov. There he added to his report 
tory the parts of Frederick in Mrs. Inch- 
bald's play of 'Lovers' Vows,' altered from 
the Gertnan of Eotiebue, of Pnnce .Arthur in 
'King John,' of Tancred in Thomson's tragedy 
of ' 'Tancred and Sigismunda,' and of Hamlet, 
Thelast-mentioned part, notoriously the long- 
est in the whole range of the drama, he ac- 
tually learnt in three hours. After atairing 
in Dublin for nine ni^ts, he was welcomed 
with equal delight at Cork and at Waterford. 
In the spring of 1804 he played for fourteen 
"' ', his flrat appearance there 

■' "" ,00 tlieatr_ _ 
„ „ the 

church and of theuiuvenitT,aBweUaslorda 
of the Court of SeinoD, viea with each otlier 
in oSeiing presents and edttlatioD. Hwethta 



nights at Glasgow, his unt appearance the 
being on 21 May in the Duiuop tlieatn 
Douglas. At E^burgh dignitaries of tl 
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one Scotch critic declared enipb&ticaU j that 
the jouDK fioeciua, u the boj phenomenon 
■waa b; that time uuiveraaU; called, com- 
pletely eclipeed John Kemble. One raah dis- 
WDtienc hod to leare Edinbtugh. Home de- 
clared that his impenonation of Douglas for 
the first time adequatelr realised his own 
imagining. Mr. Macreadf, the father of the 
tamoiu tragedian, engaged him at Birming- 
haEa,wherehe appearedlS Aug. 1604. Soon 
after this he was engaged for twelve perform- 
ances at Covent Garden Theatre, at the rate of 
fiftr guineas a njght and a clear benefit. On 
1 Dec. 1804, when he appeared as Selim in 
' Barbaroaaa,' the military had to be called out 
to preserve order. Hanj were seriously in- 
jured in the crush to obtain admittance. Hiti 
success was triumphant. His life as ' the 
celebrated and wonderful young Roeciua,' 
with a portrait of him as a ' theatrical star of 
the flret magnitude,' was published on 7 Dec. 
p. 36, and belped to spread his repute by 
passing at once into wide circulation. Un 
10 Dec. he appeared at Drury Lane in Douglas, 
liiere on the boards of Drury the twenty- 
eight nights of his first season produced 
the gross sum of 17,210/. 11«., the nightly 
Average being 814/. 13«. During the follow- 
ing season, he appeared for twenty-four oights 
aitemately at each of the two great patent 
theatree, his terms then being more than fifty 
guineas a performance. He was presented to ' 
the quijen and the princesses by the king him- ' 
Salf. Upon one occasion Mr, Pitt adjourned 
theHouseof Commons in order thai members | 
might be in time to witness his represent al ion | 
of Hamlet. He was selected by Charles Fox 
to listen to his reading of ' Zanga.' Opie, I 
the historical paititer, idealised him a« having ! 
drawn inspiration from the tomb of Shake- ! 
apeare. Between his first two seasons in Lon- 
don be acted at Liverpool and at Birming^ 
ham, where he received for thirteen nights , 
nearly 1,000/., obtaining 800f. for a less num- 
ber of nights at Stourbridge, Worcester, and , 
Wolverhampton. Atthecndof 1805heagain | 
appeared on ultimate nights at Covent Garden i 
and Drury Lnne, ailding to his Shakespearian ■ 
pans Richard III and Macbeth, and taking : 
Zanga in the ' Revenge,' and Dorilaa in ' Me- 
rope.' Gradually, however, in the metropolis, 
the ciirhuFiasm abated, though it survived so 
long afterwards in the provinces that for three 
years more Master Betty added consideralily 
to the large fortune he bad already accumu- 
lated, liis final appearance as a boy actor 
was on 26 March ISUS at Bath. Aft:er being 
placed for a time there under the tuition of 
tiie ReT. Mr, WoUaston, formerly one of the 
naateia of llie Chartechonae, he was entered 
in the July of 1601 as a fellow commoner of 



13 Beulan 

Christ'* College, Cambridgo. Bia btlm's 
death nearly three yeaia afterwards, at I^m'a 
Farm, near Wem, in Shropshire, in the June 



ippeared, 16 Feb. 1813, at Bath, as the Earl 
of Esaei, and in London, 3 Nov. 1812, at 
Covent Garden, as Achmet, otherwise Selim, 
in ' Barbarossa.' Mrs. Inchbald ohMFVea 
(Brit. Theatre, xt. 6), 'that though a great 
majority of the audience thought young Betty 
a complete tragedian,' yet he tailed in 'power 
over uieir hearts,' and that bursts of laughter 
were excited &om the audience in parts of 
this tragedy on hie first appearance. At in- 
tervals dnring the next twelve yean he drew 
large audiences together in various parts of 
the country ; but he found it expe£ent to 
withdraw ^together from the stage before the 



completion of nis thirty-third year, his fare- 
well benefit taking place on 9 Aug. 1824 at 
Southampton. He uved for fifty years after- 



if benefit taking place on 9 Aug. 1824 at 
He Uved for fifty years after- 
quiet enjoyment of the large 



fortune he had so early amassed, and he 
frankly acknowledged that the enthusiastic 
admireia of his boynood had been mistaken. 
He died 24 Aug. 1B74, in his eiffhty-third 
year, at ^i* resioence in Ajnpthill bquare, 
LondoD. 

[Life of the celebrated and wonderfnl YoUDg 
ItosciuB. I2ma, p. 86, ISOi; Geowt. vii. S43 ; 
Athenffum, IS Aug. 1B74, p 200, and 29 Sept. 
p. 291 : Em, 30 Aug. I874,p. 0; Times, 37 Aug. 
ISTi, p. 6. and 2 Sept. p. 8 ; llluBt. Lond. Nawi, 
12 Sept. 1874, p. 357; Annual Register, 1874, 
p. ISO ; UurdixJi's Staga, 1880, S3S-41.] 

C.£. 

BEITLAIT, a prieet, described as the master 

of ' Nennius.' Li the manuscript of the ' His- 
toria Britonum ' in the public lihrair at Cam- 
bridge (quoted as A in Mon. Hitt. Brit, and 
as Lined. Stevenson, Eng. Hist. Soc.), which, 
though not the most ancient manuscript, and 
though containing evident interpolations, baa 
been used by Oale (Hittoria Britaitniea, Spe. 
ScriptorttXV.) and Petrie (Afon. Hitt. Brit.> 
as the foundation of their texts, it is stateo 
that tlie writer was the disciple of a priest of 
this name, to whom he dedicated hie work, 
and that he left out tiie genealiwies of the 
Saxons and of other races because we^seemed 
to be of no use to his master. In this mano- 
acript are given certain ' Venus Nennini ' ad- 
ilreesed by the writ«r to Samuel the son at 
Beulan, for whom he worked. Whoever the 
author of the 'Histmia Britonum' may have 
been, it is certain that the writer of theso 
Tocses and of the other references to Beulan 
lived after his time, and even after 868, the 
year assigned in the prologue to the work of 
' Nennius,' and that he «u « Mribe who 
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msde gloHBei for Samuel ths loii of Beuiui. 
On the etrenc^ of these ooticet, as it seems, 
Bale has made Beulan the author of certain 
-works, ' De Qeoealogia OentLum,' ' Arthuri 
factA spud ScotoB,' &c. Tanner has recorded 
Bale's dicta. The story conuectiog Beulan^ 
Samuel, and the ori^nal compiler of tbe 
' Hbtoria Britonum ' is a fiction. 

[TheqaesiioD of tha itnlhorshipof thsHiitoria 
BriiODum, which iacladea thai of the identity uf 
Benign, bss be«D ihonmghlv discuaeid b; Sir T. 
D. Hardv in the Preface and InCruductioo to tha 
MoDumenta Hist. Brit. ti:i-6b, 108. Bis d»- 
cisionii on thwe points may be taken as flnaL 
Sea .also teit of HiBtoria Nenoii bj Peine in 
aame edlection. 48a, 7S*, 77a, 81d; StATeDson'a 
Nannii Hist. Pnef. (En([. Hist. Soc.) ; Wriirht'a 
Bi<«. Brit. Lit. ISG-iaS; Tanner's BibL Biit. 
80.] W. H. 

BEtmO or BEISO, Si. {d. 660 P), was 

the son of Hyvgi or Bugi ab Gwynlliw 
fllwr, and B^»n or Perferen, daurhter of 
Llewjddyn Lwyddog of Dinas Eiddyu, to 
whom he was bom after twelve jears of 
barren wedlock. On his father's side be was 
related to St. Cadoc the Wise of Llancarian, 
and on his mother's side to St. Kentig^m, 
the founder of the see of St. Asaph. Having 
received a reli^ous education from St. Tin- 
gwn ab Talhaiam, Beuno took orders and 
became a monk. Aocordingtotbeold Welsh 
life of Beuno printed in Kees's 'Cambro- 
Britisb Saints,' be founded several churches 
on lands granted to him by various persons. 
In 616 be eetablished a religious society at 
Clynnog Fawr in CamarronBhire. A quaint 
story is related about the foundation of this 
monastery. Cadvon, king of Gwynedd or 
North Wales, and probably also supreme king 
of all Wales, had been converted to Chris- 
tianity by Beuno and had given him much 
land and promised more. Cadvan's son and 
successor, Cadwollon, carrying out his father's 
intentions, gave Beuno a piece of land called 
Gwaredog in Carnarvonshire, where he built 
a church, but the land beiiw claimed by a 
widow for her infant son as having been his 
father's property, Beuno relinquished it and 
demanded compensation from Cadwallon, to 
whom he had given a golden sceptre in r»- 
turn for the land he had just lost. Cad- 
wallon rejected the claim and was cursed by 
B«una, wno, however, wsa appeased by the 
grant of the township of Clynnt^ ^ven bim 
by the king's cousin Oweddeint. In his old 
age BennoWame the instructor of his nieoa 
^. Winifred, daughter of his wster Qwenlo, 
and it was he who performed the miracle of 
reuniting St. Winifred's head to her body 
afler her decapitation by Carado^ ab Alan, 
6t, Beuno is recorded to liave died m 660, and 
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three places, Clynnog, Bardsey Island, and 
Nevin, claimed to be his buiial-place. His 
festival is HI Apra 

Tbe following eleven churches are dedicated 
to St. Beuno: Cl^nuog Fawr, Camgiwch, 
Penmorfa, aud Pistyll in Camarvonsliire ; 
Aberfiraw and Tivfdraeth in Anglesey ; 
Gwyddelwem and Llanycil in Menonelh- 
shire; Berriew and Bettws in Montgomery- 
shire ; Llanfeuno in Herefordshire. 

rw, J. Bess's Lives of Canibro-Brilish S^nts; 
Hice Reea'a £ssa; od the Wrlsh Saints.] 

A.M. 

BEVAN, EDWARD, M.D. (1770-1860), 
physician and an eminent a^arian, was bom 
m London on 8 July 1770. Being left father- 
less in early infancy, he was received into 
the house of his maternal grandfather, Mr. 
Fowle, of Hereford, and at the age of eight 
was placed at the grammar school, Wootton- 
under-Edge, where he remained forfouryears. 
He was afterwards removed to the college 
school at Hereford, and it having been deter- 
mined that he should adopt medicine as a 
prorussioD, he was apprenticed to a surgeon 
in that town. He then proceeded to Lon- 
don, was entered as a stuoent at St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital, and during three seesiona 
of attendance on the lectures of his instruc- 
tors Abemethy, Latham, and Austin, he ac- 
quired the honourable appellation of 'the 
indefatigable.' His degree of M.D. was ob- 
tained from the university of St. Andrew's 
in 1818. He commenced practice at Mort- 
lake OS assistant to Dr. John Clarke. After 
five years so spent be settled on his own ac- 
count first at Htoke-upon-Treut, and then at 
Congleton. There he married the second 
daughter of Mr. Cartwright, an apothecary, 
one of the last of tbe ' bishops ' of a sect 
called the primitive christian church. After 
twelve years' residence in Cheshire, his health 
not bearing the fatigue of a country business, 
Bevan again returned to Hortlake, and prac- 
tised there for two years, but with a like 
result. He thereupon retired to a small 
estate at Bridstow, near Roes, in Herefoid- 
shire, where he devoted himself to the de- 
velopment of an apiary which he found 
already established on his newly acquired 
property. Previons to this he had, in l^H, 
assisted his friend Mr. Samuel PsKee in the 
preparation of the third and revised edition 
of tne tatter's ' Budiments of Chemistry.' 

Tbe first edition of his book on beee was 
issued in 1827, with the title, ' The Honey 
Bee : its Natural History, ^ysiology, and 
Management.' This treadse at once esta- 
blished tbe author's reputation as a scientific 
B^ariau, and was read wherever the bee is 
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renrded u an object of intereit. Ths secbnd 
edition, published in 1838, is dedie&ted to her 
Majesty. In it the tnithor has includttd much 
new and valuable matter. A third edition, 
by W. A. Munn, appeared in 1870. Bevan 
also wrote a paper on the ' Honey-Bee Com- 
manitieB ' In the first volume of the ' Mogei- 
■ine of Zoology and Botany,' and publiahed 
a few copiai of ' Hints on the History and 
Management of the Honey-Bee,' which had 
formed the aubstanee of two lectures cead 
before the Hereford Literary Institution in 
the winter of 1850-61. He had from 1849 
fixed his residence at Hereford, where he died 
on 31 Jan. 18W, when within a few months 
of completing his ninetieth year As a 
public man Bevan was shy and retiring, but 
was much beloved in the circla of his privato 
acquatntances. It is recorded as a proof of 
the esteem in which he was held, that on 
the occasion of a g^«at flood in the Wye, in 
Fehniary lBo2, washing- away all the doctor's 
Lefhives, a piihlic sabMniption was raised, 
and a new ajiiary presented to him, of which, 
erv pleasing substitute for what he had 
illV called his ' Viiifilian Temple,' the 
venerdDle apiarian was justly proud. Bevan 
waa one of the founders of the Entomolc^cal 
Society in 1833. 

Katnralist, ad. NoviUe Wood, ir. 143-8; 
Danm, II Feb. 1860. p. 206; Hereford 
TimBa, « Fab. ISBO. p.8:LoadonsndFrovineiiiI 
Mxdical Dimctorj for 1 880, p. 478.] Q. G. 

BEVAN, JOSEPH G0RNEY (1753- 
1814), quaker writer, the son of Timothy and 
Hannah Bevan, was bom in London 18 Feb. 
1763. He was of a lively and affectionate 
disposition and very quick to learn. From 
an uncle, who was an artist and naturalist, 
be derived much information. His literary 
Studies were pursued for some years under a 

Ehysician — a classical scholar, with a taste 
>r poetry. Bevan'i own love of poetry in- 
duced him aflerwarda to recommend the 
Btudy of Latin under certain restrictions. 
We are told that he applied himself diligently 
to the atudy of Greet when fifty, in order to 
read the New Testament. The kindness of 
his puents shielded him from early tempta> 
tion. In his desire for gay apparel he twice 
altered hia dress, but returned to his o' ' 
raiment from a filial regard to his mothei 
request. When aeventsen years old he was 
' under serious impressions of mind,' and the 
first thing he thought it his duty to chanj 
was the heathen names of the months. 1 
1776 he married Mary Plumstead, a young 
woman of genuine piety and circumspect 
conduct, ifis father now gave him a share 
In hia bunness of a chemist and druggist in 
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Rough Court, Lombard Street. In 1784, 
' 3 mo. S8,' as Bevan pats it, his mother died. 
Thus he records her death: 'Hodie mater 
la optima flentem maritum, flentem filium 
reliquit.' He punued his trade with in- 

' ty, justice, and truth, and retired from 

. . 17^ with a considerable diminution of 
capitaL He had refused, from conscientious 
motives, to supply armed vessels with drugs. 
Chosen, however, to act as a constable in hia 
ward, he faithfully fulfilled the dutiea of hia 
office. In a journal which he now kept we 
find him re^tting his spiritual pride and 
*. of resignation. On one occasion he 

in 'some degreeof the cross' to a school 
meeting; at another he is 'quickened' by a 
constable's overturning an old woman's apple- 
bosket. It was in 1794 that he began writing 

n almanac published by James Fhillipa, 
and continued for four years, with the ex- 

on of 1797, for which year his poem on 

ience ' was not, he tells us in a letter, 
ready in time. He wrote also a few poema 
in imitation of some of the Psalms, and 
other pieces of verse. In 1796 he removed 
to Slote Newington, In 1800 he wrote bia 
' Refutation of the Misrepresentations of the 
Quakers,' comprising 124 pages, and noticing 
the writings of Mosheim,Formey, Hume, and 
the editors of the < Encyclopedia Britannica,' 
who quoted much from Lesley and Wesley. 
Two vears after appeared his examination of 
an ' Appeal to the Society of Friends,' of 
which the desi^ was, by on investigation of 
the quotations in the work to which it is an 
answer and of the writings of early Friends, 
to show that they were not unitarians, in 
that which is now a very [renersl acceptation 
of the term. Hia ' Tlioughts on Reason and 
Revelation,' in 1805, a small publication of 
twenty-three pages, is divided into aectiona 
on the following subjects : Reason, revela- 
tion in general, infidelity, acripture, faith, 
and experience. During this literan' work 
he waa not in other respects idle- He filled 
for many years the station of an elder, no 
light office, with leal and acceptance to his 
friends. At thptr disposal always was the 
information derived from hia doily family 
Tcadinga of Scripture, 'mv habit of nearly 
thirty years' standing,' as lie sars in a letter 
writ in 1806. In 1807 we &id him busied 



them he dwells on her pious character, ' I 
the most indefatigable and devoted.' Bevan 
himself was all this while labouring in the in- 
terests of the society to which he belonged, 
tie loved its reliKions welfare; itsproRperitj' 
was the object of his earnest solicitude. He 
bad little tmie for relaxation. We find him 
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afckiog continnal efibrta to control the natu- 
ral Qun. Hia temper, he t«lU na in one of 
hia lett«n, mi^ be deacribed in one little 
word ' hot.' W» busineM, it haa been aeen, 
bnught him losa inatead of pioflt ; but out 
of his Bmall supply he was always liberal and 
ready to tiston to the en of diatrees. Whilst 
on a visit to friends in Scotland, by appoint- 
ment of the yearly meeting in 180S, fieran 
benn to suffer from cataract in his left eye, 
and two yean later he was attached by pa- 
ralysis in his left side. His wife, on whom 
he was wont to relv, was then seized by an 
apoplectic fit, whicb diaorderad her memory 
and intellect : it is said she was unable to 
recognise herown husband. ShediedinlSlS. 
Bevan, who was now aMicted with asthma 
and dropsy, bore all these troublea with ex- 
emplary humility and patience. In the la«t 
part of his life two female fnends were accua- 
tomed to read to him eelectiona from Ken- 
dall's ■Collection of Letters,' Thoman El- 
wood'a ' Journal, and Mary Waring's'Diarr'.' 
These ladiea were two sisters, daughters of a 
Hr. Capper, of whom the eldest had been 
married to Paul Bevan, the cousin of Joseph 
Otuney. Paul lived at Tottenham, where hia 
cousin passed the greater portion of his latter 
days. On 12 Sept. 1814 Joseph Oumey Be- 
van died, and was buried at the Frienda' 
burial-ground, near Bunhill Fields. In a 
fly-leaf of a 'Piety Promoted,' preserved at 
the BriCiah Museum, is an autograph of the 
famous Eliiabeth Fry, who was Be van's 
couein, and presented the book to a friend as 
a memorial of him and of her brother, John 
Oumey, who both died on the same day. 

Lowndes says that Bevan is the ablest of 
the quaker apologists. Certunly he writes 
'with good sense, good temper, and good feel- 
ing. Orme speaks of his ' Life 01 Paul ' as 
doing credit to the talents and piety of the 
writer, besides being interesting ^1 affording 
some explanation of the theological iienti- 
ments of the quakers. The work is written 
in the very words of Scripture, with care to 
eatablish a connected hiatorieal chain ; the 
notes are selected from the best commenta- 
tors. Home says that those which are geo- 
graphical are most conspicuous, and stamp a 
real vahie on the work, which, though de- 
eignf^ for youthful queers, may be studied 
by all christians ' without danger of finding 
anything introduced which can give the 
smalli^t bios towards any principle not really 
and truly uhristian (Brit. Crit. 0. 8. 33, 477). 

The full titlea of his chief works, in their 
order of ]>ublicBtion, are: 1. 'A Refutation 
of some of the more modern Misrepresenta- 
tiims of the Society of Friends, commonly 
callwl Quakers, with a life of James N'eyler ; 



also a BnmmaiT of the History, Doctrine, and 
Discipline of Friends,' 8vo, 1800. 3. 'An 



of the P^rst Part of a PainphUit, 
called An Appeal to the Society of Fnonda.' 
8vo, 1803, 3. ' A Short Account of the Lift 
and Writings of Robert Barclay,' ISmo, 180S. 
i. 'ThoughtaonReasonandRevelation, par- 
ticularly the Revelation of the Scriptures,' 
6vo, 1806, 1828, 1B63. 5. 'Memoirs of the 
Life of Isaac Penington, to which is added a 
Review ofhiaWritinga,'8vo, 1807. 6. 'Me- 
moirs of the Life and Travels in the service 
of the Gkispel of Sarah Stephenson, chiefly 
from her own papers,' Svo, 1807. 7. ' The 
Life of the Apostle Paul as related in Scrip- 
ture, but in which his epistleaareiuswtodm 
that part of the history to which tbsy an 
supposed respectively to belong ; with aeleet 
notes, critical, explsnatorv, and relating to 
penous and places,' Svo, 1807, and corrected 
and enlai^ed 1811. 8. 'A Reply to so much 
of a Sermon published in the course of last 
year by Philip Dodd m relates to the scruple 
of Friends, Quakers, against all Swearing,' 
flvo, 1808. 9. ' Piety promoted in brief me- 
morials and dying expressions of aome of the 
Soc iety of Friends , commonly called Qoakera ; 
the tenth part, to which is prefixed an hia- 
torical account of the preceding parts of vo- 
lumes, and of their several compilers and 
editors,' Snd edition, 12mo, 1811. 

[Btit. Udi. Cara].; Oime'i Bibl. Blbl. ai ; 
Horna's latrod. 1S6 ; Lowndu's BibL Man.; 
Eitruta from Leitan by J. F. ; a Short Accoanl 
of the last Illn w, &c ; WaU'a BibL Brit ] 

J.M. 

BEVER, JOHN (d. 1811), chronicler. 
[See Jouv or LoHDonj 

BEVER, THOMAS, LL.D. (172&-1791), 
scholar and civilian, was bom at Hoitimer, 
Berkshire, in 1726. He was educated at 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 21 April 174a At Ail Souls College, 
where he Iracame a fellow, he graduated 
bachelor of law S July 17fi3, and doctor 
6 April 1758. He was admitted to DoetMs' 
Commons 21 Nov. 1758, snd afterwards ws« 
promoted to be judge of the Cinque Porto, 
and chancellor of Lincoln and Beiigor. In 
1763, with the permission of the vice-chan- 
cellor and tlie approbation of the profeasffir 
of civil law, who was unable from ill-health 
to discharge his duties, he delivered a coorae 
of lectures on civil law at the uuiversi^ 
In 1766 be published 'A Disc 
Study of Jurisprudence, and on the Civil 
Iaw, being an Introduction to a Counte of 
Lectures.' His intention was to publish the 
whole series of lectures, but the project did 
not meet with sulfiGient enoouiagemenU Ik 
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1781 be published a Tolume on ' The HistOTj 
of the Legal Politj of the Roman State ; 
mud of the nae, progresa, and extent of the 
Roman Laws.' The work, which dieplaje 
both learning and acutenesa, was not com- 
pleted, the remainder of hia manuscripts being 
committed to the flameit during' hia last illness. 
He died at hia house in Doctors' Commona on 
8 Nov. 1791, and waa buried in Hortimer 
church, Berkshire, where there is a mural 
mosumeitt in the chnncel to hia memorj. 
He is said to have been ' a better scholar than 
writer, and a better writer than pleader.' 
He took a special interest in music and the 
fine arts. Uj Sherwin the engraver, in re- 
cnfrnition of peculiar nbliEations, he was 

tresenlcd with a painting of Leonidas taking 
mve of hia wife and infant son, the only 
original work of thie engraver of which there 
ia any record. 

[rient. Hag. liii. C6T-T<>, III. S32-3, IMS, 
bviii. 317. 7SS-'l; UwtB'B EngliBh Civilian!, 
ISA-S i Chnliaera'a Itiug. Diet, v 194-5.1 

T. F. H. 

BEVERIDaB, WILLIAM (1837-1708), 
bishop of St, Asaph, son of the Rev, William 
Beveridge, B.D., was bom early in 1636-7, 
and was baptised on 21 Feb. at Barrow, 
Leicestershire, of which place hia grandfather, 
father, and elder brother John were auccee- 
n'wely \ica,Ta (itlcrtDuaiSut.o/ Leiei-tterihire, 
iii. part i. pp. 77-8). Ha was first taught 
bv hie learned ^ther. He was next sent to 
Ihe New Free School at Oakham, Rutland, 
where William Cave [^. v.] was hia school- 
fellow. Here he remained two years, On 
■2i May 1653 he waa admitted a aizar in St. 
John's College, Cambridge, with BuUingham 
aa his tutor. Dr. Anthony Tuckney woa then 
head of the college, and took a apeciai interest 
in younK Bevendge, Bevendge apecially 
devoted himself to the learned languaa«s, 
including the oriental. In his twenty-ncst 
year he published a Latin treatise on the 
' Excellency and Use of the Orient al Tonguea, 
especially Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Sa- 
maritan, together with a Grammar of the 
Syriao Language,' 16G8, 2nd ed. 1664. It 
was a somewhat too ambitious task, and is 
crudely executed. Iuld661ieproceededB.A., 
and in 1660 M.A. On 3 Jan. 1660-1 he was 
ordained deacon by Dr. Robert Saundereon, 
biahop of Lincoln (Bioff- Brit. ii. 782, let ed,) 
By special favour he was ordained priest on 
the Slat of the same month. Dr. Oilbert 
Sheldon at the aame time collated him to the 
vicarage of Yealing (or Ealing), Middlesex 
(KENiTBrr, Biog. CW). Iii. 392 ; Lanidownt 
MS. 967f. Hia 'Private Thoughts' reveal 
the awe with which he entered on bis d iit iea 



aa a clergyman. He resolved beforehand, ' br 
the grace of God, to feed the flock over whien 
God ahall set him with wholesome food, neither 
■tarring them by idleneee, poisoning them 
with error, nor puffing them up with imperti- 
nenoes' (Resolution V.) For twelve years 
he remained in this living. The charge wais 
not onerous, and left him leisure for learned 
piiTBuits. The fruits of hia readiqg during 
this period appeared in his ' Institutiones 
Ckmnologicie,* 1669. Inl672hepubli«hedat 
Oxford his gi«at'Xurodm)V,'a collection of the 
apostolic canons and decrees of the conn- 
cils received by the Oreek church, together 
with the canonical epistles of the fathers. 
These two huge folios of Oreek and Latin ore a 
monumental evidence of the compiler's erudi- 
tion, although, not content with reproduction 
of an accurate text, he claimedapostolicorifrin 
and sanction for what were longpost-apoat olic 
Hia ' Vindication of his Collection of the 
Canons' (1679), in answer to an anonymous 
Latin attack (as it is now known) by Mat- 
tfaieu de Lorroque of Rouen, demonstrates 
that he lacked the instinct of the genuine 
Bcliolar as distinguished from the merely 
largely-read man. It is to be regretted that 
this 'Vindication' has been reproduced in 
the Anglo-catholic collection of the bishop's 
works. Hartwell Horns more judiciously 
excluded it. 

In 1 672 he was presented by the lord mayor 
and aldermen to the living of St. Petw's, 
ComhiU, ThereupoD he resigned Ealing. 
He hod daily service in his church and th» 
Lord's Supperevery Sunday. On22Dec,1674 
' as collated to the prebend of Cbiswick 
. Paul's, London. In 1679 he proceeded 
D.D. On 3 Nov. 1681 he was appointed 
archdeacon of Colchester (Kbshbtt, Biog. 
Coll. liii. 292). He personally visited eveiy 
parish, and made himself the friend and ad- 
viser of every clergyman {Biog. Brit. ii. and 
notes). On27Nov,1681hepreachedaBermon 
on the ' Excellency and Usenilneseof the Com- 
mon Prayer,' It rapidly went through four 
editions, InlSSShepreachedanotherpopular 
sermon on the anniversary of the great fire of 
1666, On 5 Nov. 1684 hewaj- madepreben- 
dary of Canterbury in BucceeaJon to Du Moulin. 
In 1687-8 he joined with Dr. Homeck and 
others in formmg religious societies for ' re- 
formation of mannen ' ( Wooswaxd, Account 
of the Rite and Prognt* cf the BeUgiaa* 
Soeittin). In 1689 he became pneident of 
Sion College. 

Beveridge, who was not in ndvanee of hi* 
age, stood aloof from the scheme of compre- 
hension of 1668, first projected by the lord 
keeper of the great seal (Sir Orlando Bridg- 
i), Bishop Wilkins and Lord ChJef-justic* 
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Hftle, with the view of ' reiftxing Uw terms 
of coufbrmitf to the eatabliihed church.' 
The project wu reTivad in 1674 bv IHlotaoii 
ud StiUingBeet, and settled by them to the 
Mtiafkctioa of the leading nonconformists, 
but s^n was defeated, and unsupported b; 
BcTendgn. So with Willism Ill's scheme of 
a sjnod of diTinea. Tillotson vm prompted 
by Beveridge's attitude to these reforms to 
address to nim the words : ' Doctor, doctor, 
charitf is better than rubrics.' Beveridge 
spoke vehementlj against the Act of Uiunn 
letween KngUnd and Scotland, on the 

EOund that the presbyterianism of Scot- 
nd would endanger the national church of 
England, 

In 1691 Beveridge was selected to fill the 
nee of Bath and Wells vacated by the depo- 
sition of Een, who with other bishoM lefuwd 
to take the oath of alleeiaiice to King Wil- 
liam and Queen Marr. He took three weeks 
to consider, and at nnt accepted the prefer- 
ment, but he nltimatelj declined it. It was 
the pressure brought to bear upon him b^ 
the Jacobites that caused him to take this 
fioal deciuon, and he appears to have m- 
pentedof it when too late. HLs refusal gave 
great offence at court (Kss'sen, £nff. iii. 
6S4 ; lyOrLi, Life of Sanrrtift, i. 463). and 
he was Toughlj dealt with in the pamphlet ; 
'A Vindication of their Majesties' Authority 
to fill the Sees of the Deprived Bishops. In 
a Letter out of the Country, occasioned by 

Dr. B 's refusal of the Bishoprick of Bath 

and WelK' 1691. 

Beveridge had reached agood old age before 
he wore the mitre. It was not nnti! 1704 
that he was again invited to become a bishop. 
He was installed bishop of St. Asaph on 
le July 1704. His new dignity left, the 
man unchanged. He addressed a pathetic 
letter to his clergy on catechising, and pre- 

rared a kind of text-book for it. On 5 N ov. 
704 he preached before the Ilouse uf 
Ijords on tne gunpowder treason, and again 
on the martyraom ot Charles I. In his place 
in the honse he opposed the union withSco'^ 
Ituwl (BusHBT). His lost pubUc appearance 
wasonSOJan. 1707-8. Hedied in apartments 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey on 
6MarchlT0T-8. Heleft 100/. to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Qospel, he gave 
hisbooks tofounda library at St. Paul's, and 
save the vicarage of Barrow to St. John'a 
His wife was sister to William Stanley, 
of llinckt«y, Leicestertihire. Tbey had no 
issue. Afler his death his executor pub- 
lished (1) 'Private Thoughts upon Re- 
ligion,' 1709; (S) ' Private 'Thoughts upon a 
Christian Life,' 1709; (3) 'The Great Ne- 
cessity ... of FuUic Prayer and Fwqnt-nt 



Conimunion,'17)0; (41 'Defence of the Book 
'' Psalms (prefarring Steinhold and Hopkins 
Tate and BradvV 1710: (6) ' Ezpoaition 
(6) "Thesani 
have bean ti 



Tate and Brady V 1710; 
of the 39 Artides,' 1710; 
TheologicuB,' 1711. There i . . 

modem collected editions of the works of 
Beveridge: (a) by the Rev. T. Hartwell 
Home, 9 vols, 8va, 1B24 ; (d) in the ' Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology,' 13 vols. 6vo, 
1842-fi. Neither is complete nor critically 
careM. The 1a^(e«t proportion oonMStt of 
sermons — chiefly of a poor type, llieir an- 
thorship explains their translation into Oer- 
man by Engleschall (1733) and others. The 
later edition givee a much more accurate 
text than an^ previous of his ' Eccleaia Angli- 
cans EcclesiB Catholics ; or the Doctrine of 
the Church of England' (1S46), from the 
original manuscript. His posthumously pub- 
lished ' Privste Thoughts ' alone continues to 
be read. Dr. Whit% (Short Viao q^ Dr. 
Beveridg^t Writiagi, 1711) said severely of 
him: 'He delights in jingle and quibbling, 
afiects a tune and rhyme m all he says, and 
rests arguments upon nothing but words and 
sounds. 

[Life, by Home, also in Angltv-Cath. edition 
of TheologiraJ Works; Biog. Brit.; Burnst's 
Ova Times ; La Nave's Fasti ; PatMS ApcMt. <£ 
Coteterius; Baker's Hist, of Si;. J<din's, 703-fi; 
Ay«coiigh'sCatal.;Add.MSS.4724,ll,aDd4275i 
BawlinsoQ HSa foL 9, ii. 176.] A B. Or. 



in the highlJ 

father's renment was then quartered. 
his early education ws have no trustworthy 
information, beyond the fact of his having 
been apprentioed to a auigeon, and having 
entereathenavyoB assistant surgeon in 1810. 
Beverley was employed in that capacity 
during four yeora on the Baltic and Medi- 
terranean stations, but ohiefly on the tatter. 
He was frequently sent in boats on ontting<- 
out expeditions, and was present at the cap- 
ture of Porto d'Anio in 1813. Hedisplayod 
much braveiT in these expeditions, and ex- 
hibited at all times connderable mental ac- 
tivity. He was placed on Lord Exmouth'a 
list inr promotion, Dut, his health fiulinghim, 
he was sent home from the fleet in chuge of 
the sick and wounded. On recovering he wa» 
appointed to H.M.S. Tiber, and served in 
that ship until 1818, when, upon strong re- 
commendation, he was selected by the sdmi- 
rally to be assistant surgeon in the Isabella, 
about to proceed under the command of Sir 
John Ross to the Polar r^nns. In 1819-30 
he served under Sir Edward Pany in hiafiist 
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in M«y 1, 

Boral Sociatj. On hu return to EnfUsd he 
Bu&Ted BSTttrelj bom ophthalmia, but qait« 
imezpectedly, on hii rscoTerf from thia pain- 
ful affliction, ha was Domiiuit«d iupemume- 
rarr surgeon to theflagaliipon theBarbadoea 
station. The risk, howsTer, of changing sud- 
denlj from an arctic to a tropical clunate, 
■while still in weak health, compelled him to 
doeline the appointment, and he was oonse- 

Juentlj removed from the list of surgeona. 
a 1827 Beverley served ss a volunteer undiir 
Sir Edward Parry in the capacity of surgeon 
and naturalist in the long and perilous jout^ 
aey on the Spttibe^en seas. We do not find 
•ny especial record of his labours as a natu- 
raust, but we leam incidentally that be ren- 
dered much valuable aedstance in the colleo- 
tion and naming of botanical specimens, and 
was of much service in preparing many of 
the examples of Arctic looli^ which were 
brought home. After his retirement from 
the na^ Beverley entered into private prac- 
tice in London. He lived to see his eightieth 
birthday, shortly after which he died, 16 Sept. 
1866. 

[Piocaadiun of the Boyal Soeiaty, svii. p. 
Ixuvii (1300); Farry'l Jonmalsof Vt^agnfor 
tbe O'waanrj of a North- West RiaBse. 2nd ad. 
(isai).] B. H-T. 

BEVEBIiET, HENRY ROXBY (1798- 
1863), actor, was the son of an actor named 
Beverley, at one time of Covent Oarden 
mieatre, and eubeequently manager of the 
house in Tottenham Street, known amoqg 
other names as the Sing's Concert Rooms, 
the Begeccy, the West London, the Queen's, 
and tM Ihince of Walee's theatre. At 
this house, then called the R^ency, Henry 
Hoiby Beverley flrst appeared. Full oppor- 
tunities of practice were afforded him by his 
father, and he ai^uired some reputation as a 
low comedian. In October 1838 he replaced 
John Reeve at tfaeAdetphi, playing inNovem- 
her Newman Noggs in ' Nicholas Nicklebj.' 
He subsequently appeared in ' Oliver Twist,' 
'Jack ShepparJ,' and other melodramas, and 
played the principal characters in ' The Dano- 
ingBarber and other farces. In September 
1839 he took the management of the Victoria 
Theatre. After relinquishing the poet, he 
played in the country theatres, and was for 
some time manager of the Sunderland theatre 
and other bouses, principally in the north of 
England, where he vu an eetablished fit- 
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vourite. Harry Beverley, as he was gen^ 
rally called, had more unction than often 



liant actor. He died on Sunday, 1 Feb. 1868, 
at S8 Russell Square, the Aouse of his 
brother, Mr. WiUtam Beverly, the eminent 



BBVERLET, ST. JOHN w (A 721). 

[See JouN.] 

BEViaiLET, JOHN ot (A 1414), « 
Carmelite of great theological fame, doctor 
and proftesor of divinity at Oxford, was 
bom at Beverley, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. He became a canon of St. John's 
Church in that town, and from the few re- 
cords left of him it appears that in 1887 
he gave a chaplain ana his successor forty 
acres of land m North Burton and Raven- 
thorpe, and in 1878 alienated by license cer- 
tain tenements in Yorkshire for the benefit 
of a chancery prieet and his successors. He 
was trained m the theology of the Carmelite 
friars { wrote ' Qu«e«tionee m Magistrum Sen- 
tentiarum ' (Hast«r of the Sentences ; i.e., 
Peter Lombard), Lib. iv., and ' Dieputationea 
Ordinari»,' Lib. L, and other worla of a like 
nature which exist in manuscript in the 
Queen'e CoU^^ Library, Oxford ; and being 
a popular preacher, was specialLy regarded 
by Oxford men for the soundness of his 
theology and the variety of his literan studiee. 
No more is told of lum in general histot^ 
than that he flonrished about 1390, and he iM 
even confounded with, and his works attri- 
buted to, Johannes Baverlay, an Augustinian 
monk, ordained by Oliver Sutton, biahop of 
Lincoln, in 1294, 

We think, however, that he is the same 
person as John of Beverley the Lollard. He 
certainly lived in the days of this socie^ of 
itinerant preachers, the followers in England 
of JohnWycliife, so severely persecuted by 
Richard U and Henry IV. &i addition to 
denial of transuhstantiation and other impor- 
tant doctrines of the then existing chureh, 



Canterbury, Walaingham, and 
' accursed, foolish, and a spendingof goods in 
waste.' And John of Beverley seenui to have 
joined ' certain other Oxford men,' and be- 
come one of the earliest converts to their 
views. Shortly after Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Oobham, the chief favourer of the 
movement, had escaped frt>m the Tower, the 
Lollards were taken at their usual assembly- 
place in St. Qilet's Fields, and tried for 
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trpuoB against church uid sUte. la de- 
fence some of them n«t«d thftt ther were a 
psnacuted Sock, uid u their woraiiip in a 
pnblic plkce was prohibited, ther had simpl; 
met twether in a thicket in Kicket's field 
(part of St. Giles's Fields) to hear the pra&ch- 
ing of John of Beverley the priest. On 
12 Jan. 1413-14 BiitY-nina of the prifloneis 
were condemned, and next da; tbirtj-wTen 
of them wore drawn to St. Giles's Fields f ' 
hanged and burned. On 19 Jan. John 

Beverley the prieet, and shortly after 

Rorer Acton, knight, and otheia, were drawn 
and hanged at the same place. 

[Bals, Brit. Script. Cm. p. IS43; Kts, Da 

Auglia Script. A.D. 1390: Tanner'B Btbl. Brit i 

Holinahsd's Cbronicls ; Tillinn de 9. Etienos, 

t 7»7 ; Hot. PaL 10 E. lU. Inq. P.M. S 1 E. lit 1 

J. W.-G. 

BEVERLEY, JOHN (1743-1827), es- 
quire bedell of Cambridge University, waa a 
native of Norwich, where his &ther waa in 
e trade, and received his education 



eaquire bedells of the university , 

and held that appointment until his death. 
Mr. Gunning, who was one of his col- 
leagues, givee some extraordinary instances 
of the careless and perfunctory way in 
which Beverlov discharged the duties of his 
office. Beverley was always in pecuniarv 
difficulties, and in order to extricate himseU 
from them he resorted to a varietv of ing»- 
niouo expedients. For example, he would 
dispose of musical inatruments and choice 
flowers, of which he had a fine collection, at 
a very high ^rice, by means of a lottery, and 
he and hia friends used to canvass the mem- 
ben of the university to purchase tickets. He 
was ft great favourite with the Earl of Sand- 
wich, first lord of t he admiralty, who appoint ed 
bin) commissioner and comptroller of an office 
in Greenwich Hospital. He married one of 
the daughters of Cooper Thomhill, the famous 
rider from Stilton. In consequence of his 
long services as esquire bedell ha was allowed 
to have a deputy in 1821. In an undated 
manuscript note. Cole, the antiquary, says : 
' Beverley waa extravagant, and bis wife im- 
provident and proud; they have six young 
children; it is said hehasotheraat Norwich. 
Lord Sandwich about three years ago got faim 
A small place in his office of'^the admiralty, of 
about loot, per annum, he bein? a good per- 
former on the violin.' His death occurred in 
London 26 March 1827. 

Besides some poll-books of unlrertity eleo 
tions he published : 1. ' An Account of the 
different Ceremonies observed in the Senat« 
House of the University of Cambridga 



throughout the year, tcgetber vrith tablM of 
fee^ modes of electing officers, forma of pro- 
ceeding to degrees, and other articles relating 
to the customs of the unjvrasity,' Cambridse, 
1788, 8vo, 3. 'The Trial of William Frend 
in the Vice-Chancellor's Court (or writing 
and publishing a pamphlet entitled " Peace 
and Union recommended to the Associated 
Bodies of Republicans and Anti-Republi- 
canB,'"Canibridge[1793],8vo. S-'ThePro- 
coedmga in the Court of Delegates on the 
Appeal of William Frend from the Vico- 
Chancellor's Court,' Cambridge [1793], 8vo. 

[Information from Bav. H.R. Lsaid, D J>.; US. 
Aitiit.fi8S4,r.e9,- CaiiibridgeChKmida,SOHai«b 
1B27; BJu^DieLof Living Antban(1818); Cht. 
of PrintsdBooks la Brit. Mas.; Romilh's Oiadn- 
ati Cantab. 498, 4S4 ; Qnnuii^B BauiDisMoeM 
of Cambridga, i. m~6i; Oeot. Hag. li. SI3, 
OdDtaining satirical verses on Bevarlsy.] T. 0. 

BEVERLEY or UrOLEBERD, PHI- 
LIP (Jl. 1290), Oxford benefactor, rector of 
Kayingham, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, IS said to have been ' the most subtls 
Aristotelian in Oxford.' Having probablj 
been a member of the sodety founded by 
Williamof Durham,nowUniversi^Coll<«e, 
he endowed it with certain lands in 120^ 
and again in 1819 he further granted to ib 
other lands in Holderaess and elsewhere for 
uuntenance of two fellows tiom Bever- 
ley, Holdemees, or the neighbouriiood. 

[Wood's History and Antiqoitisi of Oxford 
(Gntch), 42, 4S, 237, 328.] W. H. 
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hagiogTapher. [See Tbomis.] 



Temple between 1795 and 1799, and prac- 
tiaed on the Norfolk circuit and at the Ely 
assises, as veil as in London and Middlesex, 
until 1807, when he seems to have given up 



described as of the Fen Office, 8 Taufleld 
Court, Temple. He had obtained in 1812 
the post of rmstrar to the Bedford Level 
Corporation, which he held nntil his death 
n 1824. Inl818aDeweditionofI>ugdale'a 
Hiatorv of Imbanking and Drayning of 
livers Fens and Marshes' was announced in 
the * Gentleman's Magasine ' as in jReparai- 
by him. It did not, however, appear. 
Beville married in 1800 Miss Sauter, d»- 
scribedasofChaucenLane. His son Charles 
survived him. BevUle was the author of a 
small treatise ' On the Law of Homicide and 
larceny,' published i 
lacerated the same i 



1799, and terribly 
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Monthl]^ Review.' He doM not appear to 
have written aojtbing eUa. 

[Qsnt. Hne. Ixli. ISl, Ixuiii. (pt ii.) 448, 
Ixizciii. (pt. 1.) 323 ; Welb'a Bedford LersI, i. 
fiSS, 663 ; Brit. Mna. Cac] J. U. B. 

BEVIN, EL WAY (ft. 1605-1681), a com- 
poser of Welsh origin, concerning whom but 
little is known, was a worn a eentleman-eztra- 
oidinarf of the Chapel Boyt^onS June 1605, 
and is said to have been a pupil of Thomas 
Tallia, Dr. Rimbault, quoting Wood (Fiuti 
Oxon. (BUa«), ii. 266), aaja that he was 
organist of Bristol from 1569 to 1637, when 
be was discovered to be a Roman catholic 
and eipelled from both bis appointmsata. 
The chapter books of Bristol Cathedral 

trior to 1660, upon which Wood is said to 
Bve based hi» information, were destroyed 
in the riots of the present century ; but the 
Chapel Royal cbequ&-book contains no men- 
tion of the composer's expulsion, and the 
source of Rimbault's information, which be 
gives as ' Ashmol. MS. 8666, 106' (an incor- 
rect reference\ cannot now be verified. In 
163 1 Bevin published the work by which he is 
beat Imown, ' A Briefe and Short Instruction 
of the Art of Musicke, to teach how to make 
Discaut, of all proportions that are in vse : 
very necasaary for all such as are desirous to 
attaiue to knowledge in the Art ; and may 
by practice, if they can sing, soone be able 
to compose three, foure, and five parts ; 
And also to compose all sorts of Canons that 
are usuall, by tnese directions of two or 
three parts in one, upon the Plain-Song' 
(London, printed by R. Young, at the signe 
of the Starre on Bread Street Hill). Tliia 
work is dedicated to the Bishop of Gloucester, 
'unto whom,' Bevin states, n a has 'beeoe 
muchboundformanyfavoura.' Prefixed to the 
book 18 a set of verses by one Thomas Palmer, 
of Bristol, in the courae of which mention 
is made of 'old judicious Bevin;' and as 
the composer himself says that he liasstudiml 
canons ' for these many years lost poat ' — a 
statement borne out by a manuscript volume 
(partly in his autograph) in the Queen's Col- 
lection at Buckingham Palace, which con- 
tains soma studies and canons dated 1 Julv 
1611, and included in the printed work — ft 
is saJe to conclude that the ' Briefe Discourse ' 
was not published until Bevin was advanced 
in Tears. The book itself is most curious, 
and is still tbe best authority extant for the 
Bolurion of the extremely intricate canons 
in which certain composers of that period 
delighted. At the end of the work Berin 
promises a larger volume if be is encouraged 
and shall live ; but no other book was pub~ 
liahed in fulBlment of this promise. His 



other compositions a 



I not nninerons, nor 



very commonly met with. Benjamin Cosyu's 
' Virginal Book ' (in the Queen's OoUection) 
has a service by him included amongst six 
entitled ' These are y* Six Services lor the 
King's EoyoU Chappell.' Copies of this 
work are to be found in most l^ae collections, 
and it has been printed in ^mard'e ' Se- 
lected Church Musick ' and Boyee's ' Cathe- 
dral Music' The Christ Cburcb CollectioD 
(Oxford) contains (in a set of par4>-bookB 
almost wholly consisting of Latin motets) a 
' Browninge, 3 porta,' by Bevin. One of the 
part-books is missing, and there is only left 
of this curiously named composition a snpe- 
rius and contra tenor. The Music School 
Collection (Oxford) also contains an 'Id 
Nomine ' by the same composer. A few com- 
positions by him are to be found in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 11687, 31403, 29289, 
294S0, 20996; SarL MS. 7S39), the most 
remarkable of which is a part-song, ' Hark^ 
Jolly Shepherds,' in twenty porta. 

[Bornay'sHist.of Music.iii.; Hawkins's Hisb 
of Music (ed. lBfi3), i. SST, ii, tOO; Boyee's C^ 
thwlral Muiiie (18491, vol. i. p. z; Old CheqiM 
Book of Chiipel Royal (Rimbanlt), 1872, pp. 4!, 
01 1 , :-rormation from Mr. O. Riselev, the Rev. 

.] w. r - 



J. H. M«, Had Mr. F. Msdsn.] 
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BEVIS or BEVABS, J0HN,M.D.(ie9S- 
1771), astronomer, was bom 31 Oct 1698, at 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire. His porenta occupied 
agood position, and having been entered at 
Cbrist Church, Oxford, he took the degrees 
of B.A. and M.A. respctively 13 Oct. 1715 
and 20 June 1718. He studied medicine as 
a profession, but Newton's ' Optica ' was bia 
inseparable companion, and he rapidly be- 
came a proficient in ostronomy ond optics. 
On the termination of his university career 
he travelled for aorae time in Fronce and 
Italy, than settled m London as a ph^icion 
some time before 1730. He was successful, 
hut unsatisfied, until in 1788 he removed to 
Stoke Newington, where he had bnilt and 
fitted up an obaervotory. Here be worked 
with such diligence, frequently taking 160 
star-transits in a single night, that in 1745 
be found himself in a position to undertake 
the compilation of a ' Uranographia Bri- 
taonica,' or exact view of tbe beovens, in 



An explanation accompanied each plate, and 
a catalogue of stors was added, with two 
hemispheres, represeoting the constellations 
according to the ancients. The work was aU 
but ready for the press when, in 1760, John 



plates, already completely engrave 
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Mqnaitered hy the court of Ctuuicerr, M it 
proved, irreTocablj ; and Beris's heavy tenia 
nnuuned without &uit. 

Hia friendship for Hallef, whom he m- 
flMt«d &t Greenwich in obeerving the traiuit 
of MBreurj, 81 Oct. 1736 (PhU. Tram. xUi. 
622), l(id him to procure and luperintend in 
1749 the pubU(»tion of hia ' Tshube Aatro- 
nomicta' l&ii Eng'lish versioD wm iuued in 
1762), after they had been printed twenty 
years. He added some supplementary tableH, 
with precept* for using the whole. In 1739 
he vcert&ined by observation that the effeota 
<rf aberration in right ascension corresponded 
BO l»<s accurately to Bradley's theory than 
those in declination ; but in this Eustachto 
Hanfredi bad been, without his knowledge, 
nine years beforehand with him (Bsaslbt, 
Miaeelianeoui Workt, p. ixiiii). About the 
same time he drew up and communicated to 
Thomas Simpson a set of * Practical Rules 
for finding the Aberration of the Fizt Stars,' 

fublished by him at page 11 of his ' Essays' 
1740). 
On 23 Deo. (0.a) 1743 Bevis, ignorant an 
yet of ita appearance elsewhere, discovered 
at London the great comet of 1744. ' I>ast 
sight,' he wrote to Bradley, with whom he 
was in constant and confidential intercourse, 
' about half an hour after seven, I thought 1 
■aw a comet, and afterwards found it to be 
one ; the nucleus in the telescope seemed 



msgiutade ' (ibid. p. 4S6). He also observBd 
Halley's comet in May 1769 (i*M. Tram. 11 
93). The transits of Venus pf 6 June 1701 
and 8 June 1789were both observed by him, 
the former at Savile House, London, in oom- 
pauy with Short and Blair, the latter at 
Mr. Joshua Kiihy's house at Kew, with a 
S^oot reflector, when he noticed certain 
eurious efiects of irradiation entirely anper- 
ceived by him in 1761. He waa'Aeeted a 
fallow of the Royal Society 21 Nov. 1785, 
and acted as its foreign secretary from 11 Dec. 
1766 to 18 Feb. 1773. A diploma bearing 
date 11 June 1760, and accompanied by a 
note from Maupertnia complimenting bim on 
hia ' inimitAhlB Atlas ' (then ezpected shortly 
to uipear), constituted him a member of the 
Beran Andemy of Sciences ; and he was 
chosen a oorrespondent of that of Paris 
12 July 1768. Soon after the death of Bliss 
(3 Sept. 1764), bein^ disappointed in his 
bopea of anoceedin^ him as astronomei^royaL 
he took duunbera in the Middle Temple, and 
resomed hia loi^4uapended nudical practice. 
Far, howerer, from abAndoning astronomy, 
be fell s victim to liia oonstancy in its culti> 
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vation. For in turning hastily from lh« 
telescope to the clock, while observing the 
sun's meridian altitude, he sot a &11, from 
the efiecto of which he died, 6 Nor. 1771, 
a^ed 76. He was of a mild and benerolent 
disposition and lively temperament. Hia 
astronomical work appears to have faeui 
characteriaed by diligence rathsir than pre- 

He published a work entitled ' Cymbalum 
Hundi ; ' a translation of a treatise \n Pro- 
feasoT H. Boerhaave, of Leaden, ' <^ the 
Venereal Disease and its Cure,' 1719 ; two 
pamphlets, the ' Satetlit«'s Sliding Rnle,' for 
determining the inuneraions and emeraicaia rf 
Jupiter's satellites, and ' An Elzperiniental 



jagnigge V 
London' (1760, 3nd enllrged edition 
1767) ; besides twenty-eeven short papera in 
the 'Philosophical Transactions* (vols. xL to 
lix.),Tnoetlv records of his astronomical obaei^ 
vations. He contributed to the few numbers 
published of the ' Mathematical Magazine,' 
and is said to have, from modesty, ctmoealed 
his authorship of several creditable works. 
He co-operated in Dr. Watson's electrical ex- 
periments in 1747 IPhU. Tnmt. sly. 62, 77), 
suggested etrengtbemng the cha^ of a 
Leyden jar Wapplyinff a coating ot tinfoil 
(Pkibbtlbt, Hi*t. ^ EUetrieity, p. 89), and 
first distinguished Dollond'a lenses wiik the 
term 'achromatic' 
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Hutton's Fhil. and Math. Diet. L 
338, 1816; FoggNidorira Biog.-IJt, Handwfir- 
tarbneb, 186S ; Gent. Mag. zli 133.1 

BEWICK, JANE (1787-1881), alOMt 
daughter and child of Thomas Bewick by his 
wife Isabella, was bom on 39 April 1767, atid 
died 7 April 1881. Miss Bewick's chief claim 
to recollection is her lifelong veneration f<w 
her father's memory, and her store of a — 



Bewick, written by Himself. Embelliahed b^ 
DumerouBwood engravings, deugned and «»- 
graved by the author for a work on BriUsh 
Fishes, and never before published.* This 
memoir, prepared at her request in 18S2-S, 
must always be the standud authority fat 
Bewick's personal histo^, and it ranks lu|[U J 
as a fraoK, manly, and characteristic ptece 
of autobi^raphy. It gives, howerer, but » 
meagre account of his method and tecnnigott. 
Another uat«r, Imbbtjj, nrriTad Juw 
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itewioknntJllSSSidyinf ii)tlieoldhoiue,iiow 
19 West Street, QateahMd, wlien her tuther, 
motht^ brother, and usten hod died before 
her. In 1882 Uirn iMbelle Bewick anti- 
cipated a bequest, agreed upwi with her gister 
Jane, and gave to the British Huaeum a 
choice coUectioB of wat«]>-colour8 and wood- 
cata far her father, his brother John, and hia 
aon, Ktioe of which had been exhibited in 
London in November and December I860. 
Since her death her eiecnton have also pre- 
aentad several valuable portrait*, drawings, 
prints, and other Bewick relics to the New- 
castle Natural Histor; Society's Museum. 



BEWICK, JOHN (17ea-1796), wood- 
•DgraTei, joungOTbrother of Thomas Bewick, 
was born at Gharybnm in Mareb 1760. 
In 1777 he was apprenticed to Bewick and 
Beilbj. It has been asserted that^ during 
the tuna of his apprenticeship, he assisted his 
brother in the illustratioas to ' Oar's Fables,' 
1779, and the ' Select Fables,' 1784. In 
Bewick's * Memoir,' however, where some 
acknowledgment to this eflect might reason- 
ably have been expected, there is not a word 
upon the subject. As a matter of fact^ it is 
difficult to underatand what mBt«ritil aid the 
jounaeT brother could have rendered to the 
elder m the ' Gay's Fables,' seeing that he was 
only in tlie second year of his apprenticeehip 
when it was first published. To the 'Select 
Fables * of 1784 the ai^Tunent of inexperience 
doe* not equally apply ; but it may be noted 
diat John Bewick's work,fbT many years nib- 
aeqnent to 1784, will net either in diaughta- 
mauship or engraving sustain a comparison 
with the illustrations in that volume. More- 
over, though this is of minor importance, for 
at least two years previous to its appearance 
John Bewick bad been resident .in London. - 

According to tbe ' Memoir of . Thomas 
Bewick,' John continued. in. his apprentice- 
ship for about five years, when his brother 
gave him his liberty, and he left Newcastle 
lot London. Here he found immediate and 
active, though not lucrative empioyment, 
chiefly on blocksforchildren's books. Hugo's 
CataWue gives us the titles of some of these : 
The 'Chib&en'a Miscellany,'by Day of Sand- 
ford and Mertim fame ; the ' Honours of the 
Table, or RulesforBehaviourduring Meals;* 
the 'History of a School-Boy j' and the 
'New Kobinson Cmsoe.' The date of the 
last named is 1788, and many of its cuts are 
signed. But the first work of real import- 
ance attributed t« Bewick is an edition of 
'Gay's Fables,' printed in the same year for 
J, Buckland ana others, in which, with minor 
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variations and soma exceptions, the earlier 
designs of Thomas Bewick are followed. 
This book affords an opportunity of compar- 
ing the brothers on similar grounds, and the 
superiority ofthe elder is incontestable. Next 
to Oay comes a book which has tisually been 
placed first, the ' Emblems of Mortality,' 
published by T. Hodgson in 1789. This is a 
copy of the famous ' Icones,' or ' Imsfines 
Mortis,' of Holbein, from the Latin edttion 
issued at Lyons in 1647 by Jean fVellon 
' Soubx I'eacu de Cottwne.' Hugo associates 
Thomas Bewick with John in this vork) 
and we have certainly seen an edition which 
has both names on the title-page. The early 
writers, however, assign it to John Bewick 
alone; and this view is confirmed brthe fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of Thomas to 
John, printed in the 'Transactions of the 
Natural History Society of Northumberland,' 
&C., for 1877. 'I am much pleased, says 
Thomas Bewick, ' with the Cuts for Death's 
Dance. . . . I am surprised that you would 
undertiake to do them for Bt. each. Yon have 
been spending your time and grinding out 
your eyes to little purpose indeed. I would 
not have done them for a farthing less than 
double that sum. ... I am glad to find you 
have b^un on your own bottom, and I would 
eameat^ recommend you to establish your 
character by taking uncommon pains with 
what Ton do.' The quotation seems to indi- 
cate that John Bewick had set \if on his own 
account in November 1787, the date of the 
letter to which the above is an answer. It 
gives some idea besides of the prices paid for 
wood-engraving both in London and New- 
castle, which, as may be seen, were on any- 
thing but a liberal scale. 

Even in these davs of Amand-Durand t»a- 
similes' the ' Emblems of Mortality ' is a 
praiseworthy memento of thow marvellous 
woodcuts which, as we are now taught to 
believe, the obscure Hans Liilielburger en- 
graved after Holbein's desigii«. In details, 
John Bewick's copies vsry considerably from 
the ori^finals ; and in one mbtance, that of the 
' Creation,' where the earlier illuHlrator has 
represented the first person of the Trinity in 
a papal tiara, bis imitator, by editorial de!>ire, 
has substituted a de»tign of his own. But 
the spirit of the old cuts is almost always 
preserved; and considering the hasty and 
Ul-paid character of the work, its general 
fidelity to Holbein is remarkable. After 
' Death's Dance ' came a little grou^ of books, 
ehiefiy intendedfor the education ot children. 
Of these it is impossible togiveeny detailed or 
exhaustive account, nor is it needful, asthey 
have all a strong family resemblance. Tlie 
first two, 'Proverbs Exemplified,' 1790, and 
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the ' PragreBS of Man and Society,' 1 791, ware 
hy Hogarth's commentator. Dr. Trualer. The 
former is sufficiently explained bj ita title ; 
the Utter it a kind of modem vetBion of the I 
old Latin and High Dutch ' Orbis Pictus ' of 
Comenius published at Amsterdam in 1657. 
Both of these books are undoubtedly illua- 
tnited by John Bewick alone, whose name is 
given in the ' Preface ' to the ' Proverbs,' Be- 
sides theae there are the ' Looking Qlaas for 
the Mind,' 1792, the charming 'Tales for 
Youth,' 1794, and the ' Blossoms of Morality,' 
1796. I 

The appearance of the ' Blossoms of Mo- I 
lality ' was for some time delayed in conse- 1 
quence of the illness of the aKist, and long ! 
beforeitwaa published John Bewick was sleep- > 
iogin OTinghamchurchyard. His health had | 
bMn seriously impaired by the close confine- 
ment of the metropolis; and though a visit to 
Cherrrbum seems to have partially restored 
him, tie was finally obliged to return to his 
native air in the summer of 1796, and shortly 
Afterwards died of conHumption. In the year 
of his death was published a sumptuous edi- 
tion of the ' Poems of Goldsmith and Pamell ' 
due to the enterprise of that William Bulmer, 
of the ' Shakespeare Printing Office,' whom 
his contemporaries fondly likened to the 
Aldi and tUevirs of old, and the preface 
proudly sets forth the lozuries of its type, its 
printing, its Whatman paper, and ita embel- 
lishments. To this book John Bewick con- 
tribnted one cut, drawn and engraved by him 
in illastisiion of the well-Jcnown passage in 
the 'Deserted Village' respecting the old 
watercress ^therer. He is sbo understood 
to have designed two of the viniettes and 
one of the tail-pieces. Dmringthalast months 
of his life he was also engaged in making 
sketches on the blo«k for the rabliani of Le 
Orand, translated by Way, 1796 ; and for an 
edition of Somerviie's ' Chase ' issued by 
Bulmer in the same year. These were chiefly 
engraved by Thomas Bewick, who also, he 
says {Memar, p. 108), completed the drawings 
for the ' Chase' after his brother's death. 

As is generally the case with those who 
die young, it is somewhat difficult to speak of 
Jolui Bewick's merits as an artist and en- 
graver. Much of his work bears evident signs 
ofhsste,aswellasofan invention which was 
far in advance of his powers of execution. 
He had evidently a keen eye for character, 
and considerable skill in catching strongly 
marked expression. Many of the little groups 
in the ' Proverbs exempUfied ' might be ela- 
borated into striking studies. !^u animals, 
too, are admirable — witnees the popular 
prowling cat in ' Tales for Youth,' the hunt- 
ing scenes in the ' Cheae,' and many of the 



should benoted thatalor^ proportion of U 
last are obvious adaptations of Iiis brother'a 
work. But be seems to have had one quality 
not possessed by Thomas Bewick, a certain 
gift of grace, especially in his pictures of 
cLildren. Wliether he caught this from the 
novel illustrators of the period is matter for 
speculation; but examples of it might, easily 
be pointed out in the ' Looking (llass,' ttw 
' Progress of Man,' and elsewhere. As on 
engraver he falls far below hig brother. Hia 
' rle is flatter, more conventional, less happy 

black and white. But ha improved greaUjr 
in his latest work. 

Only one portrait of John Bewick is known 
to exist — a crayon by Oeorge Gray in tha 
Newcastle Musenm. Personulv he seems to 
have been witty, vivacious, and vwy popular 
with his associates, an advantage, in me eyea 
of his graver brother, not without its penis. 
At the time of his death (5 Dec. 1796) ha 
was en^ving the view of Cherrybum after- 
wards issued OS a frontispiece to the ' Me- 
moir' of 1662. He left it uncompleted, and 
it was eventually finished by Thomas Be- 
wick. The original sketch, probably mode 
much earlier, is carefully preserved, with 
some water-colours and other relics, by hia 
grand-nieoes, who still (1884) speak affec- 
tionately of the talents oi^ amialulity of their 
' uncle John.' 

[The anthorities for John Bewick's life are tlw 
same ss those for that of Thomss Bewick.] 

A.D. 

BBWIOK, ROBERT ELLIOT (1788- 
1&49), wood engraver, was the only son of 
Thomas Bewick [q. v.]. He was oota on 
26 April 1788, and was brought op to hia 
father's bnsineas. In lS12he became lliamaa 
Bewick's partner. He dengned with gnat 
care, and, as on engraver, was laboriouslj 
minute and accurate, but seems never to have 
developed the latent talent which his father 
believed him to possess (Memoir, p. 250). He 
assisted Thomas Bewick in tlie 'Fables of 
Meop,' 1818, and in the illustrations and 
vignettes forthe projected ' History of BritislL 
Fishes,' which occupied his latter days. Some 
specimens of these are given in the ' Memmr.' 
One of them, ' The Maigre,' is engraved on 
copper by ' R. E. Bewick ; ' and Miss Bewick 
sUtes (ifemoir, p. 289) that her brother left 
behind him some ' fifty highly finished and 
accurately coloured drawiuM of fishes from 
nature,' together with some descriptive text, 
which he hod prepared for tiia aame nevar- 
completed work. Theae drawings now fona 
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[Memoir of Thomu Bewick, &e.] iu D. 

BEWICK, THOMAS (1768-1828), wwd 
engr»Ter, was bom in August 1 753, at Cherry- 
bum Hoiue, on the matk bank of the Tyne, 
in the Donsh of Oringhfun, Nortbumberlaiul. 
Fart or the old cottage atill eziata aa ' byre ' 
or cowhouae to 4 more modem Gherrybum, 

Jet occupied hj hu deacendanta. Hia bther, 
ahn Bewick, ma a small farmer, who also 
rented a Isnd-ule colliei; (i.e. a coUierj the 
Goala of -which are sold on the apot t« persoos 
in the neighbourhood) at Micklev, cloee bj- 
His mother, John Bewick's SBcond wife, came 
of a Cumberland family. Her maiden ooma 
was Jane Wilson. Sue bore John Bewick 
eight children, of whom Thomas was the 
eldest, and John f see Bewick, JoKirl the fifth. 
Another aon, WUtiam, and five oaughtors 
completed the family, ^oung Bewi<£ first 
went to school at Mickley. Then, two suo- 
ceasive preceptors there having died, he wu 
placed under the care of the Rev. Chriatopher 
QregHon of Ovingham, whose i^urch and 
rectoiT, though in the same pariah aa Cherry- 
bum, lay on the opposite or northern side of 
the Tyne. His schooldays were undistin- 
guiahed ; but he seema to have acquired some 
Tittle knowledge of Latin, and better atill of 
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English. In the characteristic autobiography 

Iublished by his eldest daughter Jane in 
B63, and hereafter referred to as the ' Me- 
moir,' ia a good account of his boyhood. He 
there appears as a fairly mischievous but 
not vicioiu lad, delighting in all sorts of 
youthful escapades. Already, however, be 
gave evidence of two tas(«B which stronffly 
coloured his after life, a love of drawing 
and a love of nature. Like Ht^^ait.h's, his ' ex- 
ercises when at school were more remarkable 
for the onuunents which adomed them, than 
for the exercise itself.' After exhausting the 
margins of bis books, he had recourse to the 
flagstones and hearth of hia home, or the floor 
of the church porch at Ovingham, which he 
covered with devicea in chalk. He studied 
the inn aigns and the rude kni&-cut prints 
then to be found in every farm or cotta^, 
records of victories by aea and land, porbaita 
of peraons famous or notorious, 

baUads, pasted an the wall, 
Of Chsvy Cbace and En^liah Moll, 
Fair Konmond, and Hobin Hood, 
The little Childnn in the Wood. 
Tlien, by tlie kindnesa of a friend, aft«r k 
probation of pen and ink and blackberry- 
juice, he passed to apaint bruah and colours, 
and began to copy the animal life about him. 
*I now, in the estimation of my rustic oeigh- 
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hours, became an eminent painter, and th* 
walls of their housee were ornamented with 
an abundance of mv rude productions, at a 
very duap rata. These chiefly consisted of 
particular hunting scenes, in which the por- 
traits of the hunters, the horses, and of every 
dog in the pack, were, in theii opinion, aiweil 
at mn oam, bithfuUy delineated ' (Manmr, 
pp. 7, 8), Meanwhile the love of nature, 
which was bom in him, grew and gathered 
strength. Some of the most delightnil pages 
of his autobiography are those which recall 
bis delight in the change of seasons, with 
their varied feaths*^ visitani, in angUng 
and fleld-eports, in the legends, tales, and 
strange characters of hia birth-place. Then 
came the rude breaking-up of all the pleaaant 
coiutij life. His taste for drawing deter- 
mined the choice of his calling, and on I Oct. 
1767 he was apprenticed to a Newcaatle en- 
graver, Mr. Ralph Beiiby [5. vj The 'Me- 
moir ' dascribea the parting with Cherry bum in 
a characteristic passage; I liked my master; 
I liked the business ; but to part &om the 
countiy, and to leave all its beauties behind 
me, with which I had been all my life charmed 
in an extreme degree — and in a way I cannot 
describe — 1 can only say my heart was like to 
break; and as we passed awa^ I inwardly 
bade farewell to the whinny wilds, to Mick- 
ley bant to the Stobcross hill, to the water 
banks, the woods, and to particular trees, 
and even to the laive hollow old elm which 
bad lain perhaps for centuries past on the 
haugb near the ford we were about to pass, 
and which had sheltered the salmon flsbera 
while at work there &om many a bitter 
blast' (p. 51). 

In 1767, when Bewick went to Newcastle 
aa an apprentice, the art of wood engraving 
had fallen into comparative disuse. For a 
long time previously, in truth, it can scarcely 
be said to have existed, except in its ruder 
forms. Tasteless emblematical ornaments 
and tail-pieces, diagrama and rough designs 
for magazines, illustrations of an elementary 
character for a few books likeCroxall's ' Fables 
of j^^p,' together with the coarse knife- 
cul prints and broadsides already referred 
to, made up the chief examples. la 1760 
Hogarth had attempted to substitute wood 
for copper in engraving the last two plates 
ofthe'Fn^ressof Crueltyj' but the attempt, 
though exceedingly meritorious, was not au^ 
ceesful flnttnually. So low, in abort, was 
the condition of the art, that Walpole, writing 
about 1770 of Papillon'a recently published 
' Traits historique et pratique de la Uravura 
en B(HS,' expressed a doubt whether that 
author would ever, aa he wished, 'penuad* 
the world to return to wooden cuta/ 
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If this WM tlie state ot wood engraving 
In London, it was naCurallv lower ftt New- 
caatle. Mr. Balph Beilby's biuiness, indeed, 
WM of a most miscellanBous character. He 
«ngTavi>d pipe-moulds, bottle-moulds, brasa 
clMk-bces, ooiRn-^t«*, stamps, seals, bill- 
heads, crests, and eygbsu. Young Bewick's 
first occupation on entering Hie eotabliahmant 
was to cop7 Copeland'a ' Ornaments' as an 
exercise ia drawing. From this he was set 
to etcb sword-bladee, and block out tbe wood 
about the linM on diagrams for the papular 
almanac known as the 'Ladies' Diary,' then 
edited by a Newcastle schoolmaster, after- 
wards tue great Dr. Button of Woolwich. 
He also prepared the outs to Hutton's ' Trea- 
tise on Mensuration,' published by 9aint in 
1770, and, besides giviag great satisfaction, 
is said to have shown some ingenuity in 
devising a double-pointed graver which was 
exceedingly useful in this particular work. 
Boon he was entrusted with most of Beill^s 
wood-engraving business, and executed seve- 
ral bill-heads which were highly approved. 
Then commissions for cuts for cnQdren's 
books began to be received, the chief employer 
being the Newcastle Newbei^, Thomas Samt. 
The first efibrts of this kmd with which 
Bewick can be directly associated are tbe 
' new invented Horn Book ' and the ' New 
Lottery-Book of Birds and Beasts,' 1771. 
After these come the ' Child's Tutor, or En- 
tertaining Preceptor,' 1773; the 'Moral In- 
structions of a Father to his Son,' 1772 ; and 
the ' Youth's Instructive and Entertaining 
Btory Teller,' 1774 To the last Bewick him- 
self refers in the 'Memoir' (p. 60), and his 
daughter acknowledged that he engraved the 
illustrations to the ' Moral Instructions ' 
(Select Fable*, Pearson's Reprint, p. xiii). 
It is not neceasary, however, to linger on 
these merely tentative eSbrts, which he sub- 

3uent];r "o greatly excelled. Before the 
. of lus apprentii^ship he had completed 
some cuts for 'Gay's Faolee,' which were of 
far superior quality. So good were they con- 
sidered tra- honest Mr. &ilby that he sent 
five blocks to the Society of Arts, who, in 
1776, awarded a premium of seven gnineas 
to the engrarer. One of the fire was the 
' Hound and the Huntsman,' illustratjng 
Oa/s forty-lburlh fable. 

On I Oct. 1774 Bewick's period of ap- 
prenticeshin terminated. After a few weeks 
be retumea to Cherrybum, where he con- 
tinued to work on his own account. In 1776 
Le made a pedestrian tour to the north^and 
in the same year started for London. Hera 
he speedily found employment witb an en- 

Cver named Cole, with Isaac Taylor, with 
>iaas Hodgson, the printer and publisher, 



and others. But London did not suit the 
Hturdy Northumbrian, strongly attached to 
his birthplace and hungering for oonntiy 
sights and sounds. After brief trial he lere 
London again ftx Newcastle, and akortlj 
afUrwarde entered into partnership with hu 
old master, Beilby. 

For many yean after his apprenticeehip 
had come to an end, wood engraving seems 
to have been the exception rather than the 
rule of Bewick's work — the general businen 
of the firm being of the indiscriminate cha- 
racter already described. Among other illu»- 
tratcd books attributed to this period ar» 
several that have attuned an importance 
with collectors to which they are scarceljr 
entitled. Such are 'Tommy Trip's Histor 
of Beasts and Birds,' 1779, which u suppoesd 
to hsTe been a first draught of the aiota 
famous ' Quadrupeds ' and ' Bird^' and tha 
' IiiUiputian Magazine,' published by Carnan, 
Newljery's successor, but probably printed 
earlier at Newcastle. In both cases tha 
letterpress is traditionally supposed to hav« 
been by Goldsmith, but the tradition is in- 
capable of proof. The works which most 
deserve attention between 1774and 1784 are 
the 'Gay's Fables' of 1779 and 'Select 
Fables ' of 1784, both of which were printed 
and published by Saint of Newcastfe. Am 
already stated, the illustrations to the former 
had been begun during Bewick's apprentice- 
ship. Many of these illustrations areplainly 
based upon the earlier cop^platee deaigmsa 
by Kent, Wootton the animal painte^ and 
H. Gravelot, for Tonson's and Kuapton^ edi- 
tions issued in 17S7 and 1788 resitectirely. 
In most cases Bewick distinctly improves 
upon his model, in some he breaks away from 
it altogether, e.g. in ' The Man, the Ca^ 
the Di^i and the Ply,' and the ' Squire and 
his Cur, which are little pictures in ^snre. 
The 'Select Fables,' now very rare, is an ad- 
vance upon the Gay. It was an expansion 
of an earlier book of 1776 with ruder engiaT' 
ings 6om Bewick's hand, and this again 
was In oSshoot from the before-mentioned 
' Moral Instructions ' of 1773. It haa som^ 
times been denied that these earlier euta 
were Bewick's, but without going minute^ 
into the evidence the point mav now be taken 
as eetabliahed. The 'Select Fables ' of 1784 
was an improved issue of this book of 1776, 
the majontv of the illustrations beiuE de- 
signed a&eali with greater finish and elabora- 
tion, and only thirteen of the best of the 
old cuts being reproduced. Follovring his 
practice in the Oav, Bewick seems tonave 
igain depended ratner upon his predacesson 
than himself, most of the cats being based 
upon those of the unknown iQnstrator of 
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tbe ' Fablea of Mao^ tnd Others,' tmulatod 
by Samuel Ciozkll, sometime uchdetcou of 
Heroford, of which, betveen 1723 and 1776, 
there hwl been no len thui ten editioiu. 
But even CnuuU's Ulostruor doee not ap- 
pear to have been the origiiMtoi of the plAt«i, 
•s aome of them are mainly copied from 
Sebutiao le Clerc, whib others iffun haTe 
their pratotrpee in tbe fine old folio jGoop 
of F^aneia Barlow, published u far back as 
1066. Bewiok, however, probably knew little 
of Barlow and le Clerc, and only aimed 
•t the modamiaation and improvement of 
CrozalL In this he thorongUy succeeded, 
eubstitutingmoTe accimt« studies of animals 
and mora n&tnml anangemants of detail and 
background. As before, his own spe^al de- 
surns (e-g. the ' Hounds in Couples,' the 
' Beggar and his Dog,' the ' Collier and the 
Fuller *) are superior to the rest, and already 
foreshadow the thoroughly individnal talent 
of the tail-pieces to the ' Quadrupeds ' and 
■ Birda.' In fact, in altering and modernis- 
ing WoottoD and the reat, Bewick had gra- 
duat«d as a designer, and the discipline seems 
to have been nis beat academic training. 
Befora parting with the Oay and 'Select 
Fables,' It ahould be added thatthMcbeautiee 
can only be adequately appredatad in the 
veiy rape origin^ In Emerson Chamley's 
ao-called ' Select Fables ' issued at Newcastle 
in 1820, a vamped-up volume which included 
many of the cut« from Oay and other sources, 
the original blocks, according to Hugo (Sa- 
wiek Cothetor, L 147), had been ' much 
altered, and certainly not improved ' by 
Bewick's pupil Charlton Nesbit. From these 
the more modem reprints are natorally de- 
rived. 

With the publication of the 'Select Fables' 
it bad become manifeat that there had arisen 
an engraver who, to singular technical dex- 
lErity, added an unexampled appreciation of 
the qualities and limitations tn wood aa a 
medium for the reproduction of designs. It 
v-BS also clear that, beaidee b^ng an engraver, 
Le was, in his own way, an artist of re- 
tnarkable capacity as a fitithful inter^Fetei of 
■nimal life, and a genuine humourist of a 
sub-Hogarthian tv]>e. All that he now re- 
quired was a fiela in which he might ade- 
quately exhibit either ude of his pictorial 
character. Inthaillustrationstothe'Qusdm- 
peds' and 'Birds' be found cq^pcatnnittes for 
both. 

The 'Qnadnipects' wcra bwnn soon aft«r 
the publication of the 'Select Fablee.' But 
while working at them Bewick produced the 
large block known as the ' Chillingham Bull,' 
17w, one of the fiunous wild cattle which 
J.andaeer hu punted and Scott bae lung in 
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the ballad of ' Cadyow Castle.' This, when 
it ap;^eared, was Bewick's best and moat 
ambitions work, though he excelled it in hia 
subeegnent efforts. An accident which made 
early unpessions extremely rare has, however, 
given it a fictitioos value with ooUectora. 
After a few oo^es had been stnick off on 
parchment and paper, the block split, and 
thourh, by repairing it and fixing it in a gnl^ 
metal frame, it was found posaible to take 
impressions, they have, naturally, never ao- 

Juired the importance which attaches to 
loee struck off before the accident, one. at 
least, -of which has fetched as much as fifty 
guineas. The ' General History of Quadru- 
peds ' was begun in 1766, Bewick executing 
the cuts and vignettes after working hours, 
and bis partner, Mr. Beilby, who was 'of a 
bookiih or reading turn,' undertaking ths 
letterpreaa. It was published in 1790, and 
sold rapidly. A second and third edition 
appeared in 1791 and 1703 respectively, and 
m 1824 an eiehth edition bad been reached. 
Oenerallv smudug, those animals with which 
Bewick nad been familiar in their nativ* 
haunts were admirably rendered ; but where 
he had to depend upon stuffed specimens or 
the repreaentationa of earlier artists, the leenlt 
is scarcely so satisfactory. The 'Badger' 
and the 'Hedgehog,' for example, are unim- 

'--'-'ej tbe 'Bison' and '^ppopotamna' 

and unsuggestive. 



— probably some sense of this ii. 
equality which determined the SDbiect of 
Bewick's next effort, the ' Histoiv of British 
Birds.' In this case he was mucn less likely 
to meet with difficulties in the way of ol> 
taining an accurate idea of his subject, and 
frequently might either work directly from 
life or from newly shot specimens. His d^ 
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' to stick to nature as closely as he could' 
{Uemoir, p. 164). The result, as may be 
seen from some of the beautiAil wateiHxiloup 
drawings given to the British Museum by 
Hiss Isabella Bewick in I8S2, Ailly justified 
thewiadomof thisreaoive. The first volume, 
the 'Land Birds,' was published in 1797. 
The text, as before^ was by Beilby, luffely 
amended and edited bv Bewick himself. The 
second volume, the ' Water Birds,' followed 
in 1804, the text this time being supplied \n 
the Bov. Mr. Cotes, of Bedlinfpten, Bewick 
partnership with Beill^ having been dia- 
solved. To both volumes large additiona 
were made in the mccoedinff issue*, both in 
the way of illnatrations and vignettea. In 
the MBiith edition of 1847, published by 
Bewick's son [sea BBWiox.Roumi EluotJ, 
the book was reamaged by Mr. John Hao- 
oock, a NewcMtle natnialist, to suit the m^ 
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uenclature nod cluiificfttioii of Temminct 
• nd some tventy fnrthBT vignettea were added 
from a projectod ' History of British fUies ' 
left. onfiniHlied at Bewick's death. 

The ' Birds ' are Bewick's high-water mark. 
As we baTe said, the conditions under which 
be worked were whollj favourable to hia 
realistic ^nios. He was his own artist, and 
he waa his own engravar ; he was called upoa 
to copy faithfully rather than to divine or re- 
Gonstniet ; and he lored his subject with that 
abMrbiug paaaion which mi^es eren the 
dullest sense intelligent. Hence, to repeat 
some words we have used elsewhere, his 
birds, and especially those which be had seen 
and studied in their sylvan homes, are aUve, 
' They swing on boughs, they light on way- 
side stjmee; they flit rapidly through the air; 
tbe^ teem almost to utt«r their continuous 
or intermittent cries ; they are glossy with 
health and freedom ; they are ^ert, bright- 
eyed, watchful of the unfamiliar spectator, 
and ready to dart off if he so much as stir a 
fioger. And as Bewick saw them, so we 
see them, with their fitting background of 
leaf and bough, of rock or underwood, — 
backgrounds Uiat are often stndiea in them- 
mItm. Behind the rook his fellows stalk the 
furrows, disdaukful of the scarecrow, while 
their black nests blot the trees beyond; the 
golden plover stands upon his marsbv heath ; 
the robin and the flelafare have each his ap- 
propriato snow-clad landscape ; the little 
petrel skinu swiftly in the hollow of a 

The mentioit of these apt backgrounds 
brings us naturally to another, and, with the 
ordinary public, perhaps more popular feature 
of the ' Quadrupeds ' and ' Birds,' the well- 
known tail-pieces, in many of which Bewick 
displayed a humour, a pathoe, an observa- 
tion, and a sense of the lacrivta rerum, which 
are unique. It would take pages to describe 
them aaequately, snd they must be studied 
to be appreciated. The largest number are 
contained in the 'Birds' of 1847 and the 
' Quadrupeds ' of 1807, and some of the deli- 
cate littk wate^«olours from which ther 
were engraved are to be found at the Britian 
Museum. It has been affirmed (Csatto's 
Treatue ok Wood Engraviiv/, 3rd ed., 1860, 
p. 490 et seq.) that many of these were the 
work of clever pupils whom by this period 
Bewick had drawn about him. At so great 
a distance of time it is difficult to decide 
what extent of truth there is in this state- 
ment, never very acceptable to Bewick's re- 
preaentatirea. Some of the tail-piecea are 
obviously not out by him, and bear traces of 
the graver of Clennell [see Clhhhbll, Ldkb]. 
Two other pupils, Johnson [see JoHinwv, 



Koxhbt], and Neebit [see Nbsbii, Cbabl- 
tok], are also supposed to have assisted. Ths 
&ct would appear to be that, after the fikshiMi 
of those days, all Bewick's staff were pressed 
into his undertaking. But he was without 
question the presiding spirit ; the initial im- 
pulse came from him ; and, however tJiqr 
may have prospered when working under his 
eye, none of those named ever rivalled hina 
in his own way when working bv themaelvea. 
That they rendered him valuable aid, thei^ 
foie, detracts little or aothiug from hia r»- 
pntation. 

In 1804, when tbe seecmd volume of dis 
' Birds ' was issued, Bewick was a man of Sfty. 
He had still fomvand-twanty years to live. 
But, if we except thepart takenby bimin the 
' Poems by Goldsmith and PanieQ,' 179i^ 
and Somervile's ' Chase,' 1796 [see Bbwick, 
Johb], he never produced anything to equal 
the 'Select Fables' of 1784, and the thiea 
volumes on Natural History. Alanenomber 
of works illustrated, or said to be illustaated, 
b^ him have been traced out by the enthu- 
siasm of the late Mr. Hugo, whose unwieldy 
and indiscriminate collection was dispereed 
at Sotheby's in August 1877. The only book 
of any real importance subsequent to 1801 
is the ' Fables of .£sop,' 1818. If any other 
volumes iasuad in tbe intraval deserve « 
passing mention, thev are Thomson'a ' Sea- 
sons,' 1806; 'The Hive of Ancient and 
Modem Literature,' 1806, the majority of 
the cuts to which were^ Clennell ; Burns't 
' Poems,' 1808 ; and Ferguson's ' Poems,' 

1814. The designs for the Bums and the 
Thomson were by Thurston [see TagBsroB, 
Johr] ; and it is stated, on the authority M 
William Harvey, that the former were en- 
graved by a pupil named Henry White. Of 
the 'Fables of .^Isop' Bewick speaks *s if 
it had been a long-cherished idea. ' I could 
not,' he says, ' . . . help regretting that I had 
not published a book umilar to " CrozaU'a 
^sop's Fahlas," as I had always intended 
to do ' [he seems to forget or ignore the ' Se- 
lect Fables ' of 1784] ; and he goes on to wlj 
that after a severe illness tluit he had in 

1815, as soon as he was so far reooveied aa 
to be able to sit at the window, he began to 
' draw designs upon the wood ' for the illus- 
tratjona {Manoir, p. 178). He waa assisted 
in this book, he exprMslytella us, by his son 
B. E. Bewick, and \v two of his pupils, 
William Temple and William Harvey. Moat 
of the deetgnsare based upon Croxall. Many 
of the taiL^eeea are good and humorous, 
but, as compared with the earlier works, they 
are generally more laboured and less happy. 

Little more renuuna to be told of BewicVs 
life. He continued until a shtst time befixa 
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his de>th to occupy his old shop in St. 
Nicholas Churchyard, where, hy the t/iy, it 
still exists (188C), with a t«hlet proclainuag 
it« higtoiTi and rejoicing in a window upon 
which his name is scratched. In 1823 he 
went to Edinburgh, where he niade his only 
•ketch upon the stone ('The Cadger's Trot '), 
In 1827 he was visited bj the American 
naturaliat Audubon, who has left an in- 
tereating account of his impressions (Ottu- 
tXoiogiaat Biography, IBSfi, iil pp. 800 et 
«eq.), and he came to London. But he was 
old and in fiuling health ; and it is recorded 
that when driven to the Regent's Park he 
declined to alight in order to see the animals. 
Ilia last work, in addition to the never com- 
pletod 'Histoi7 of British Fi«he«' already 
referred to, was a large cut, intended to serve 
as a cottage print of the kind familiar to his 
boyhood. Progreasing with this, a lean-ribbed 
aud worn-out old horse waiting patiently in 
the rain for death, he was overtaken by the 
illness to which he succumbed. Copies of 
the block in its unfinished state were struck 
off in 1832 hrRE. Bewick, and it was aoain 
reprinted atNewcaatle, in 1876, by Mi. Robert 
Itobinson of Pilgrim Street. 

Bewick died on 6 Nov. 1826, at his house, 
19 West Street, Qateshead. &e is buried 
in Ovingham churchyard hy the side of his 
wife, wbo had preceded him in February 
1826. Hie character seems to have been that 
of a thoroughly upright and honourable man, 
independent but unsssuminff, averse to dis- 

Slay, very methodical, very induBtrious, and 
evoted to his fireside, his own folk, and that 
Krticular patch of earth which constituted 
) world. In such scant glimpses as we get 
of him in letters and the recollectiona of 
friends, it is i^efly under some of these 
latter aspects. Now he is chatting to the 
country people in the market-place, or making 
friends with some vagrant specimen of bird 
or beast ; now throwintf off a sketch at the 
kitchen table to please the bairns, or working 
diligently at the 'Birds' in the winter even- 
ings to the cheeiy sound of his beloved 
Kortbumberland pipes. 

As an engraver Bewick has been justly 
styled the restorer of wood engraviiijg in 
Inland. It ia to the impulse which it re- 
ceived from hie individuu genius that its 
revival as an art must be ascribed. To give 
an account of the special features of his 
technique here would, however, be impossibla. 
But two points may be mentioned in special 
In the first place, be was among the earliest, 
if not the earliest, to cut upon the end of 
the wood instead of along it, aa had been the 
ptactice (rf the old platuc or knife cutters; 
VD.i, in the second, he was the inventor of 
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what is technically known aa ■ white line ' in 
wood-en^ving. Of this he may be allowed 
to aive his own definition. Speaking in th« 
' Memoir,' p. 241, of the efiect prodi^ed in a 
woodcut 1^ plson parallel lines as opposed 
to eroas lines, he goes on : ' This is very ap- 
parent when to a certainty the plain aurfac« 
of the wood will print as black as ink and 
balls can make it, without any further labour 
at all ; and it may easily be aeen that the 
thinnest strokes cut upon the plain surface 
will throw torn* light on the subject or 
design, and if these strokes are made wider 
and deeper, it will receive more light ; and 
if these strokes again are made still' wider, or 
of equal thickness to the black lines, the colour 
these produce will be a ^y { and the more 
the white strokes are thickened, the nearer 
will they, in their varied shadings, approach 
to white, and, if quite taken away, then a 
perfect white is obtamed.' Bewick, in short, 
paid moat attention, not to what he left, but 
to what he cut away &om the block. He 
r^arded himself as mdJung a white dedgn 
upon a black block which was to produce a 
black design upon white paper. ToWknow- 
ledge of this method must be ascribed the 
eSect of his work, but to understand it 
thoroughly some treatise such as Ramerton's 
'Graphic Arts,' 1882, or Linton's 'Practical 
Hints on Wood Engraving,' 1879, should be 
consulted. In the latter work the point ia 
very clearly and fully explained. 

There are numerous portraits of Bewick. 
Sliss Bewick of Cherrybum (his great-niece) 
has a picture of him when young, by a local 
artist, Qeoige Ghay. Then there is the en- 
graving by Kidd ia 1798, after Miss Kirkley, 
There are also at least three well-known 
portraits by James IComsay. One of these, 
that engraved by Buruet in 1817, is in the 
Newcastle Natural History Society's Mu- 
seum ; the Nat ional Portrait Galleir con- 
tains another, dated 1623; and a third ia 
the little full-length, engroved by F. Bacon 
in 1862, the ori^nal of which is in the pos- 
session of Mr. k S, Newall of Gateshead. 
Besides these there is an excellent portrait 
by Good of Berwick, showing Bewick in old 
age, as well as a portrait bv Nicholson, 
belonging to Mr. T. Crawhall of Conder- 
cum, and etched by Flomeng in 1882 for the 
Pine Arts Society. Nicholson also did another 
picture, en^ved bv Hanson in 1816, and 
there ia a miniature by Muipby, engraved by 
J.Summerfield. Lastly, there is E.H.Bail/s 
bust in the Newcastle Literary and Philoso- 
phical Souety's Library, which was engraved 
in the ' Centuiy Magazine * for Septembe~ 
1882, and is r^arded h ' ' ' 

Bewick as an excellent li 
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'■ Mamoir in the Tratuactioo* of tlig Na- 
toml HutorjSocistyofKaithnmbcriaDdi&Cifar 
1881; ChAtUi'i TrMtitt od Wood BngnTiiig, 
)839,cb.Tii.l Umaoir ofThoiou Bewick, written 
^himself, lBS3:BaU'lCatalogu^lB61; Huoa'a 
Kiwick Collector, 1866-8 (2 vole.) Little hat 
been added to these by lat«r rMeaxdue, althaogh 
much informatioa nothitberto brought together 
in one volume ia to be found in I). C. ThamsoD'a 
Life and Works of Bewick, 1882, There is alao 
much appreciatiTeeritieitimiathe Not«apreflied 
bj Mr. F. (J, Stephens to the Fine Art SocieCy'a 
Bewick Catalogus of 1881. It should ba stated 
that moat of the above account ia abridgad ft^mi 
an article by the praent writar iu the ' CeotuTT 
Hagaiine' tot SepCambsFlSaS. ajnoercpubliahad 
in the volnma antitJad ' Thomaa Bewid: and hie 
Pupils,' 1864.] A. D. 

BEWICK, IVILLIAM (1796-1868), por- 
trait tnd tiBtorical punter, waa bcvii at 
Darlington 20 Oct. 1796. Hia father was an 
upholaterer, Ilia mother a beautiful quakereaa. 
Tke surronndingB in the Btaid and money- 
msldng Durham town -were not faTourable 
to art aapirationa, and had it not been for an 
aunt who IiTed near Barnard Castle, joung 
Bewick's gifts might have remained nnd&- 
Teloped. Aa it was, her store of legend and 
her collection of curiosities stimtiuited his 
imagination, and when he left school to enter 
his lather's business, it was decreed that he 
ahould be a painter. He devoted all his 
epare time to shetehing and taking portraits, 
^ned Boroe furtive instruction firom wander- 
ing artists, and by the time he was seTenteen 
bad accumulated the orthodox portfolio of pro- 
ductions. Then he drifted into oil-painting 
under the auspices of an artistic jacK-of-all- 
tradw named George Harks, and ultimately, 
a&re with enthusiasm for London and its 
wider opportnnities, started at twenty for the 
metropolis, carrying with him (like Romney) 
the slender aaTings of his pencil. He was 
luckier than most youthful adventurers. 
Haydon, whom he had learned to admire in 
his northern home, received bim gratuitously 
as a pupil, and with the fortunes of that un- 
fortunate man he became more or leaa identi- 
fied. From 1617 to 1820 he was duly in 
Ilajdon's studio. His master emploved him 
in making copies of the El^n marbles for 
Goethe, wd inspired him with his own pa»- 
aion ibr the grandiose and historic. One of 
Bewick's pictures, ' Una in the Forest,' was 
exhibited at SprW Gardens in 1820 ; in 
18S2, 'Jacob and Rachel,' a large composi- 
tion which Haydon particularly admired, fol- 
lowed it at the BriUsh Institution, and other 
ambitions works were pnnected. His skill 
as a copyist waa remarkable, and he excelled 
iu reprudut^g Reml»andt. At Hay don's be 



met many contemporaiy literarr celelnitiM, 
Wordsworth, TJgo Foacolo, Hailitt, Shelkj, 
Seats, and othera. He alao visited Soott at 
Abbotafbrd, and has left a delightful descrip- 
tion of the yet ' Great Unknown ' in the frs^ 
dom of his own fireside. 

In 1824-6 Bewick want back to Dariing> 
ton, where be found ready employment aa « 
portrait-punter. In 1836 Sir Thomaa Iaw- 
rence sent him to Home to oap5, among other 
things, Hicfaael Angelo's nophets and Si- 
byls in the Sistine Chs^ieL Theae copien 
were exbiUted in 1840 at Bewick's house in 
George Street, Hanover Square. He returned 
to England in 1829, settling again in London. 
In 1839 and 1840 heexhibited at the Academy. 
Finally, bis health failing, he retired to soma 
property he possessed at Haughton-le-Sksne, 
near Durham. He still continued to paint * 
little, and in 1848 took part in the West- 
minster Hall cartoon competition, sending 
'Triumph of David.' The last twenty- 



tic [irDmise was greater than his performance. 
He is best known in his native county, and 
hie chief sncceasea were as a copyist and 
portrait-painter ; but his reminiscences of men 
and events, as given in bis letters and auto- 
biographic sketches, by their penetration, 
vivacity, and graphic power, seem to indicate 
that he miEbt have acquired a greater r^u- 
tation by the pen than oy the pencil. 

[Thomas lAodsaec's Ijfs and Lsttera of Wil- 
liam Bewick (artist), 1871.] A D. 

BEWLET, WILLIAM (A 1783), fnend 
of Dr. Bumey, was a native of Msaaingham, 
in Norfolk, where he practised medicine. He 
made for himself some scientific reputation, 
and was a friend of Priestley^ whom he onea 
visited at Birmingham. But it is through hia 
friendship with Dr, Bumey that his name has 
been preserved. He is spoken of more than 
once m Madame d'Arblay's ' Memoira of her 
Father.' We are told that on account of the 
simplicity of his life and tiie nature of his pur- 
suits he was known as ' the philoeopbra of 
Hassingham,' and that he was as remarkaUe 
fbrhiswitendconversationalpoweiBasfortba 
extent of his knowledge of science and litera- 
ture. He died at Dr. Humey's house in St. 
Martin's Street, Leicester Square, on 6 SepU 
1783, An obituary notice oAim was written 
by Dr. Bumey ' for the Norwich newspaper/ 
and is given in Madame d'Arblay's 'Me- 
moirs.' It is here said that 'Mr. Bewley f(v 
more than twenty yean supplied the edit<» 
of the " Monthly lleview " with an examina- 
tion of innumerable works in science and ar- 
ticles of foreign literature, written with % 
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Ibtce, apirit, candour, tnd — when the sulriect 
Aftbidea opportunity— humour, not often 
found in critical diacuuionft.' 

[Hadoine d'ArbUy'i Memoin of Dr. Barnar, 
1. IDA, SM, il. U7i 0«it. Hkg. foi 1TS3, li. 
8M.1 T. W-E. 

KExnmji, ^nLLiAM righabd 

(1834-1853), mtuickl composeT, wob bom 
Kt Norwich on 27 April 1824, entered the 
cathedral choir at the age of seren, and 
studied muiic under the ^goniat, Dr. Buck, to 
whom he wan articled. Eb learnt the violin, 
trumpet, trombone, and drum, but he ex- 
celled as on or^oniat when still quite young. 
On the exioiBtiOQ of hia articlee ne oMainad 
the poet 01 ornnist at the parish church of 
Boeton, Lincolnshire, and on 16 Not. 1848 
took the degree of Hus.Bbc. at Oxford, where 
his name was entered at New Oolleg«. His 
degree exercise woe a canon in five ports. 
On the death of Dr. Crotch he became a 
candidate for the profeasoriol chair of music 
at Oxford, but without buccom, probably on 
account of hiayuuth. InFebruaTyl848he1eft 
Boston, hav in^ obtained the post of or^nist at 
St. Helen's, BiBhopsgata,the competition for 
which brought forward thirty-six candidates. 
In the following year he proceeded Mua. Doc. 
at Cambridge, Lis name bung entered at 
Trinity College. InlSBODr.Beifleldmanied 
Misa Mellington, of Boeton, bf whom he had 
two children. Soon after bia marriage he 
wrote the oratorio by which his name is 
best remembered, ' Israel Restored.' This 
work was jmoduced by the Norwich Choral 
Society in October ISGl, and was again per- 
formed at the Norwich Feativol on 32 Sept. 
1868, when the aolo parte were song hy 
Madame Viordot, Miases IVne, Dolby, and 
AUeyne, and Messrs. Sima ReeTea, Gordoni, 
Lockey, Formes, Belletti, and Weiss. The 
excellence of much of the mosic was at once 
recognised { but the book was bt&lly dull, 
•nd the whole work suffered from being 
forced by a local clique into injudicious 
riTsliy with H. H. I^erson's ' Jerusalem,' 
wtuch was produced on the following day. 
Bcxfield's other published works ore a set of 
organ fugues, a set of nx songs (words by 
the composer), and a collection of anthems. 
He died at 13 Monmouth Rood, Bayswater, 
on 38 Oct. 1863, too yonng t« have fhlAlled 
the expectation aroused ^ the tolenta he 
displayed. 

[AnDnol B^istar, IMS, p. 167; Omt. Hag. 
for ISM. pt {. pp. 10S-); Hwiaal Dirwtory, 
1 854 ; OroiVa Diet of Hosie, i. 280 ; CUakgne 
of Oxford Oradnates, ISdl ; Lnnid'a Ondiutt 
CfliibibrigieiuMa, ITflO-tSM; Hnsioil Timas, 
Oct. ISfiS.] W. B. 9. 



BEXLXT, fiiat BiBOV (1768-1621). 
[Sea Vamccust, Nioholaa.] 

BIAHTOOK:^ CHARLES (1786-1876), 
promoter of the Irish ear system in Ireland, 
wasbom24SepL 1786, at the village of Tt»- 
golo in Lombariy, not fhr tuna Como. Hia 
&ther, a peoMnt-proprietor, owned a small 
ailk-niill. Carlo was brought up by a pro- 
eperous uncle. At fifteen or sixteen he woa 
bound for eighteen months to a countiymsn, 
whom he accompanied to Dublin, where be woa 
sent out to vend cheapprints. From Dublin 
he wu transferred to Waterford, and resolved 
to start on his own account as an itinerant 
vendor of prints with a capital of about lOOL 
which his father had given him on leaving 
Italy. In his long pedestrian journeys he waa 
led to envy those of his own calling who could 
afford to drive. In 1806 he opened as carver 
and gilder a shop in Carrick-on-Suir. After a 
removal to Waterford he settled at Clonmel, 
wberehe added to hia former business dealinga 
in bullion, which was in great demand by the 
government for the payment Of its continen- 
tal subsidies. Bvery extension of busineaa 
deepened his sense of the need of better com- 
munication. In July 1816 he started a one- 
horse two-wheeled car to carry passengers, 
goods, and the moil-lMtgs, from and to Qon- 
mel and Cahir, a distance of eight miles 
with no public conveyance. The experiment 
succeeded financially. The carriage'taz led 
many persona to give up their jaunting-cars, 
numbras of which were thus thrown upon 
the market. Horses became cheap after the 
peace of 1816. Bisnooni was, thirty years 
after he started his first car, conveying pas- 
sengers and goods over 1 ,633 miles, and work- 
Although he 
the humbler 
rlsnncit, they were much used by others, and 
to this commingling of classes Bianconi at- 
tached great importance. He stated in 1866 
that after the more remote parts of Ireland 
had been opened up by his cars, calico, which 
hod prerioudv coat M. or Qd. a yard, woa sold 
tor 3d. and id. As on employer Bianconi 
was strict, but kindly and lust. Merit al- 
ways insnred promotion, and pensions were 
liberally given. He was able to boost late 
in his career that the slightest injury bad 
never been done to his property, and that not 
once hod any of his cars been stopped, even 
when conTeying moils through disturbed 
districts. 

In 1636 Bianconi had given np his ahopin 
Clonmel, and in 1831 he received letters of 
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O'ConnelL He took an active part in the 
dvic affaira of Clonmal, and wM twice elected 
mayor, in 1844 and I84S, The eBtabliehment 
of railwayg in Iteland had then begun, and 
Bianconi rafnaed invitations t« oppose env of 
them, ftud took abores in aome of them. Their 
growth forced him between 1&16 and 1866 to 
discontinue miming c&ra on 4,634 miles of 
road, but during the same period he extended 
his ayatem over other 3,5d4 miles. In 1848 
Bianconi purchased the estate of Lonffield, 
in Tip^rarj, near Cashel, in which he re- 
aided till bis death, and most of the fortune 
which he hod amassed wM invMted in the 

C;hase of Irish land. Daring the ensuing 
ine-yeora he gave employment on his es- 
tate to all who a^mlied for it, and was other- 
wiae usefully beneficent. The passenger traffic 
in 1664 had realiaad 27,73l/., and the mail 
contracts paid 12,000J. Appointed in 1863 
a deputy lieutenant, he b^an in 1805 to 
withdraw &om the great business which he 
had created, disposing of it on liberal terms 
to his agents and others employed in work- 
ing it. The remainder ot his life he passed 
in improving his estates and in promoting 

etriotic schemes. In the course of a visit to 
ime, where his onlr son, who married a 
granddaughter of O'donnell, was appointed 
chamberlain to the pope, he erected at hia 
sole cost the monument over O'Connell'a 
heart preserr«d in the church of the Irish 
coll^^. Bianconi died in September 1876, on 
the verge of his ninetieth year. Of his three 
children the only surrivor was the daughter 
who married Morgan John O'Connell, a 
nephew of the Liberator, and became her 
father's biographer. 



BIBBT, THOMAS (1799-1868), poeti- 
cal writer, was a member of a respectable 
family long settled in Kilkenny. A John 
Bibby was portreeve or chief magiatrate of 
the corporation of Irishtown &om 1691 till 

le&i. 

Bibby commenced hia education at the 
mmmar school of Eiltenny founded by the 
nrat Duke of Ormonde (generally known 1^ 
the erroneous title of Kilkenny Collude), an 
matitution which gave letters to Swift, Con- 
greve, Berkeley, and many other men of emi- 
nence in their d;ky. The head-master was, in 
Bibbys time, the Rev. Andrew O'Callaghan, 
of whom the youngpoet in after years ^ways 
■poke with alfeetionate respect. At a very 
eaity age displaying a taste for classical lite- 
rature, he entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
and obtained a aofaolanhip; hence the sobri- 



n> of ' scholar Bibby,' which stuck to him 
ugh life. At the age of thirteen he ob- 
tained the gold medal foracienee from among 
a host of competitors — two hundred, it ieaaif 
He soon became one of theheet Oreekstudente 
of his day. After the classics his gre&test de- 
light was in the atndv of ancient and modern 
history. Savi? a single contribution to a local 
newspaper, he seems to have published noth ing 
except two dramatic poems, ' Gerald of Kit 
dare, 1864, and its sequel, ' Silken Thomas,' 
1859. His style was verbose, but clear. In 
the blank verse there are some passages not 
without spirit and beauty, and an ad£«ea to 
his son, which prelaces the work last »i«»nwi, 
exhibits a degree of pathos and delicate feel- 
ing not often discovered. The notea display 
an amazing amount of varied reading and 
of original if not eccentric thought. Bibby 
lived completely alone. He was seldom aeen 
abroad in the daytime. His most intimate 
friend and biographer, the editor of the ' Kil- 
kenny Moderator, never met lum otherwise 
than by moonlight, except twice. He is said, 
however, for the last few years of his life to 
have regularly attended the cathedral of SL 
Ganice. Bibby had an eccentric affection for 
rats. He occupied but a single room in hia 
house. All other rooms from attic to cellar 
were devoted to books, old china, which had 
the second place in his r^ard, cobwebs, and 
dust. He never permitted anybody else to 
have access to these rooms. Many parcels of 
books from London and Dublin were found at 
his death unopened, lying j ost as they had 
arrived in their cases, but stained and partially 
rotten. Bibby, having an income of 300/. per 
annum, was deemed by certain members of his 
family incompetent to manage hia afiairs, and 
they shut him up in a private lunatic aayium 
at Dublin ; but he was released by one or two 
literary friends. He became almost indigent 
towards the close of his life. His mannen, 
in spite of his seclusion, were not morose. 
He died, aged 46, on 7 Jan, 1S63, after • 
painful illness, at his house at St. Canica's 
steps, an old prebendal residence formerly but 
long ago connected with that cathedral. A 
few days before his deatb he preferred a re- 

?ueet to a literary friend that to avoid being 
uried alive one legahould be amputated, and 
hia heart removed and replaced; but upon a 
remonstrance Bibby withdrew his petition, 
requiring only that his death should be cer- 
tamly determined. His brother, Samuel 
Hale Bibby, who practised as a surgeon in 
Green Street, Orosvenor Square, waa en- 
dowed with much of the literary taste of 
Thomas without his eccentricity. 

[Eilkenny Modemtor, 10 and U Jan. 18SS: 
Osnt. Mag. ocxir. 218.J J. M. 
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BIBELESWORTH or BIBBES- 
WORTH, WALTER hb {Ji. 1270), web 
author of two French poems. One of thoM 
ConsLito of Bome French Terses iddreaBed to 
Lad jDyonisia d e Mounchenay, composed with 
thaobject of teacbinf her the language. Thia 
poem IS printed in Joaeph Uajera 'Library' 
of National Antiquities,' i. 142, from two 
msnuicripta in the British Huaeum. There 
is, however, another copy in the library of 
All Souls' College, Oxford (MS. 182), which 
diffeia considerably &om the printed text, 
both in the French verse and tlie accompany- 
ing English gloss. Bibelae worth's other work 
is a dialogue between the author and Heoiy 
de Lacy, e«l of Lincoln (1257-1818), on 
the iu^ect of the eruaade. The earl had 
taken the cross, but could not prevail upon 
himself to leave a lady whom he loved, which 
Bibelesworth endeavours to persuade him to 
do. The occasion of its composition was the 
expedition of Edward I, when prince, to the 
Holy Land in 1270, in which Bibelesworth 
took part, as appears from letters of protec- 
tion granted to him in that year. This poem 
is printed in Wrieht and Halliwell's 'Rell- 
qniee Antiques,' i. IM. 

Bibelesworth was possessed of the manors 
of Bibbyaworlh Hall in the parish of Kimp- 
ton, Hertfordshire, and of Saling, lAtton, 
and Waltham In Essex. He died probably 
between 1277 and 1288, and was buried be- 
fore St. Peter's altar in the church ca Little 
Sunmow. 

[Uorant'sEnex, ii. 110; Cbaimcy'i Hertford- 
■hire, 415: PxC BoUs 11 Hen. III. m. 13, 
64 Hen. Ill, m. \bd\ Charter Soil S Edv.I, 
n. 21.] 0. T. M. 

BIBER, GEORRE EDWARD, LL.D. 
(1801-1874), miscellaneous writer, wss bom 
4 Sept. IBOI, at Ludwigsburg, Wtirtemberg. 
After atudying at the Lyceum there, where 
his father wan then professor, he entered the 
unirersity of Tubingen. He took there the 
degree of Ph.D., and subsequently received 
that of LLD. &om the university of OSttin- 
gen. His father's influence sa tutor to two 
of the royal princesses caused him to be de«- 
tined for a wplomatic career, contraiy to his 
own inclinations. His share in the agitations 
for Qerman unity made it prudent for him Xo 
auit Wiirtemherg, first for Italy, and then 
for the Qrisons, where for several months he 
concealed himself in a farmhouse. He ven- 
tured out from the Orisons to Yverdun, where 
he became a master in one of the Pestaloni 
institutions. He afterwards published ' Bei- 
tmg mr Biographie Heinrioh Peatsloiii's,' 
8to, St. Gallon, 1827, and 'Henry Pesta> 
loui and bis Plan of Education,' 6vo, Lon- 



don, 1881. In 1826 be acce^ the oS^ of 
a tutorship in England, and in 1830 he pub- 
lished 'The Christian Uinister and Family 
Friend,' and ' Christian Elducation,' the 8ul>- 
stance of lectures delivered in 1828 and 
1829. Biber became the head of a flourish- 
ing classical school at Hampstead, and sAer- 
wards at Coombe Wood. On his arrival in 
England Biber had ' no settled religious con- 
victions,* but decided to join the church of 
England. An act of parliament was ob- 
tained for his naturalisation, and he was 
ordained to the curacy of Ham in July 1889. 
Soon afterwards Biber published his elabo- 
rate work entitled ' The Standard of Catholi- 
city, or an Attempt to point out in a plain 
Manner certain ssie and leading Principles 
amidst the conflicting Opinions by which tha 
Chuiti is at present agitated,' 8vo, London, 
1840; 2nd edition, 1844. la 1842 he pub- 
lished his ' Catholicity o. Sibthorp,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, called in a second edition ' tlie Catboli- 
citv of the Anglican Church vindicated, 
and the alleged Catholicity of the Roman 
Church disproved,' 8vo, London, 1844. In 
1842 he was appointed to the new vicarage of 
Holv Trinity, Roehampton, which had for- 
merly been a hamlet of Putney, and laboured 
here for thirty yean. He took part in many 
movements, Uke the establishment of the 
National Club in 1846, of the Metropolitan 
Church Union in 1849, and in 1860 of the 
Society for the Revival of Convocation. He 
was elected a member of the council of the 
English Church Union in 1868, 'when he 
took a leading part in the action of the union 
in the Colenso case, but resigned his seat in 
June 1864, on the ground of mediEevalist 
tendencies and rationalistic sympathies in 
the council.' He protested earnestly agtunst 
the disestablishment of the Irish church, and 
sympathised with the Old Catholic movement 
of Germany, with one of the leaders of which, 
Dr. Michaelia, he carried on a Latin corre- 
spondence; tiUB was afterwards published 
as'DeUnitateEcclesiffi, et deConcilioCE^u> 
menico lihero congi^ando Epiatola ; ' an 
English version was called, '(M the Unity 
of ttie Church, 8yo,London, 1871. Biberat- 
tended the Old Catholic congress at Cologne, 
and he published a Ger 



Love and Hope, addressed to the Old Catho- 
lics of Germany,' 8vo, London, 187S. Biber 
was one of the principal writers in the ' Eng- 
lish Review^' which took the place of the 
' British Critic ' aAer the appearance of 
No. XC. of ' Tracts for the Times.' He also 
contributed largely to the 'Chnrehman's 
HagBiine,* the 'Literary Churchman,' the 
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'Churcli BovJBW,' the 'Colonial Chnrcli 
Chronicle,' tho ' Jolm Bull,' of wldclk, for « 
psriod of aisht jeara, 1848-1366, he acted a« 
editor, and to the 'English Churchman.' 
Eulj in 1872 Biber wu pceMutecI bv Iiord 
Chancellar Hatherlej to the rectory of West 
AUington, near Qnntham. There Biber 
died 19 Jan. 1874. He publlahed, amongst 
many other works, twentj-one ' Sermoui far 
Sunt«' DafB,' 8vo, London, 1846 ; ' The 
Serea Voices of the Spirit,' 8vo,London, 1867, 
a conunentarr on the ApocalTpee ; ' Rnjaltj 
of Chriat and the Church and Kingdom of 
England,' 8to, London, 1867; 'Twenty-four 
TalM of the English Church,' 8to, London, 
lS82;'TheSupremacTQuMtion,arJtuticeto 
the Church of England,' Sto, London,! 647, «%• 
paaded ia tha fidlowii^ jeai into ' liu fiojal 



4 Biber 

Supremacy over the Church, conndered M to 
its Origin and its Constitutional Limita,' fivo, 
London, 1848; 'The Supremacy Question 
considered in its successive Phaaes, llieo- 
cratic, Imperial or Boyal, Papal, and Fopa- 
lar,' Sto, London, 1866 ; < Life of St. PaJd,' 
8vo, London, 1849 ; ' A Plea for an Edition 
of the Authorised Version of Holy Scripture,' 
8to, London, 1867; 'The Communion of the 
Faithful essential to the Celebration of the 
Holy EuchuisC,' 8to, London, 1663; and 
' The Veracity and Divine Authority of tlw 
Pentateuch vindicated,' 8vo, London, 186S. 
[UsD of ths Tims, I BT3 ; Croekford'a Onkd 
Diractory, 1874; John Boll, 34 Jan. IS74; 
Qitntham Journal, 34 Jui. 1874; Eoriish 
Chnrohman and ClariMl Journal, 33 and SBVan, 
1874.] A, a. 9. 
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I Beanmaie, Biobaid da (d. i 

89) 

le, William (17Se-1817) . 
c, flnt Baron (1601-1880). See Strott, 

Beliham, Thomaa (17S0-la<IB) 
BeUham, Williun (1759-1817) 
John (/I 1686) . 




Belt, 

Belt!, Oeorge Frederick J1777-1841) 
Beliaii, Giovanni Baptieta (1T7S-1838) 
Ben, Bane, Beonet, or Biort, Jamei (d. 
Benweeb, Charlea (17ST f-im) . 
Banuaoh, Petes PanI (1741 7-1788 t) 
Benbow, John (1066-1709) 
Benbow, John (1681 7-1708) . 
BsndigD (1811-1880). See Tbompeoo, Wi 
"--" — William (;I. U80) . 
'-■'nit(lBB0-179«) . 

[waid (leOB ?-leT6}. Bee 




11B8) 
_ «ip (898 7-690) 
ChdTdDmiu or Ctladoniue 

lElS) 

Benedfot of Olonoeater (fi. 1190) 
Benedict of Norwich (ft. 1840) 
Benedict, Sir Jalins (1804-1886) 
Benefeota, Biohard {d. 1000 7). See Clare, 

Benefleld. Bebeetian (1569-lSBO) 

B^neae, Bichaid [d. 1646) 

Beuet, Father (1648-1611). Bee Canasld, 

Benedict. 
Beneb or BenedietiM, Hagiiter (d. 1936) 
Beoet, William [d. 16SS) 



BeagerTElirabeth 0| 



Knger, 
Benh^B 



7 (1778-1897) , 
fngo de {d. 1969) 
[lBll-1878) 
iMol, Hanaaieh (1604-1887). t 



Benjamin, Jndab FhiUp (lBll-1884) 
Benl(nre«,Edw*Kl(lB0BM676) . 
Benn, Gaoiga (lSOl-1889) 
T. =,^ ""lliam (leOO 

n (1674-1794) 

^er (1817-1—' 
„ I17BO-1B86) 
iMonet, Henry (fi. 1661) . 
Beonet, Hani;, flrat Bwl ot Arlingtoa (1418- 

1884) .... 
Bwmet, John (j(. 1800) . 
Bennet, Sir Jc£n (d. 1611) 
Bonnet, John (d. 1884) . 
Bennet, Jceepb (1490-1707) 
Bennet, Bobert (d. 1611). 
Bennet, Bobeil (1606-1688) 
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Bennrt, Sir ThomM (1BM-1B70) , , 
Itennat,'niomuil64tl7-lSBl) . , 
Bsunet, Tbomu (IGTS-lTaBI . 
Benoet, Williaro (17W-1830) . 

- t, Williwn (1V87 ?-1888 1) 

-Imm (d. 1B08) 
IS HwuT (18a»-lSeT] . 
Beuiett, Edwud Turner (1T9T-1BSS) , 
Beniwtt, 0«oTgB John (iea0-187«) . 
Bannett, Junes (ITSS-lBSe) . 
Bennett, Jucee (ITT^lSeS) . . . 
Beaoett, Jamos Gordon (ISOO-IBTS) . 
Bennatt, John Hughes lieiS-lBTG) , 
Bennett, John Joaeph (1801-1876) . 
Bsnnelt, Williun Mineud (177B-lBSa} . 
Bennett, Sir William Btemdale (ISlfr- 

1876) 

BauiiB, QeoTge Gearf (17<»-lSSe) . 
Benoist, Antoine [1TS1-IT70) . 
Benolt, Thomse .iJ. 1684) 
BenalB^, Robert 17S8?-181T?) 
Senile;, Thomaa d. 1838) 
Benaon, Cliristoptaer ' 1766-1808) , 
Benson, asorge (I(ie»-1TBBI . 
BennDii, Sir John . ieiS-1871) . 



Benson, Martin '11189-1768) . 

Benson, Robert, Baron Binglej (UTS-lTSl) 

Benson, Robert (1797-1811) . 

Benson or Boston, William {d. 1MB) , 

Bensno, William (1582-1754) , 

Benalede, Sir John de(<j. 1838 7) . 

Baalbam, Edward (1707-1778) 

Bentluun, George (1800-1881) . 

Becthsm, Junes (1708-1701) . 

Bentham, Jerem; 11740-1883) 

Beotham, Joseph (1SB«?-1971) . 

Beotbam, Sir Samael (17E7-1H81) . 

Bentbam, Thomaa (IGIS-IG78) . 

Bentinok, Sii Henry John William (1796- 

187B) 

Benlinck, John Albert (17S7-17TE) . 
Bentinck, William, first Earl of Fortlana 

(iei»-170») 

~ ' ':, Lord William CiTenduh [1T7«- 



nok, Willi 



a George Frsderi 



CaTen- 



tinck (lBOa-1818) 
Bentinck, William Hear; Cavendiih, (hird 

Dnke of Portland '17S8-1809) . 
Bentinck-Sootl, William Joba Carendiih, 

filth Duke of Portland (180l>-187e) . 
BenUey, Charles (1806-1851) . , , . 
Bentlej, Bit John (d. 1779) . 
Bentley, Joseph Clajton (ieO»-lS51) . 
Bentle;, Nathaniel, oaUsd Dirtj Diok (ITSC t- 

1809) 

Bantlaj, Richard (1889-1718) . , . 
Bentley, IliBbaidil7DS-178a) . . 
Bentler, Biohaid (1791-1871) .... 
BenUsf, Samael (1T8S-1S88) .... 
BenUer, Thonuu (1898 ?-lTlB) 
Bentler, Thomaa (17BI-I760) ... 
Banwell, labn Hodns (1T61-178C) . 
Benwell, Han (;t 1761-1800) . , 
Benvell, WiUuun (1T85-1790) , 
Benrng W Da BiniI^ William ( fl. 1360) 
Baoriitria mr Brihtrio, king of the West- 
■ (&S0S) . 
-''xBectul^kiiig of flii 



3axona(& I 
oihtviuf a 



BeoniirDlt, king of Uw Mennaiu (< 
Benugei, Qabriel id. 1817) . 
Benihet, Fetei (1669-1730) . 
Bemhthon, 8*int (4. 788) 
Berdmors, aamnal (1710-1809) 



block. 
Beretoid, Balph de (fl. 1839) . 
Berefoid, Richard de (fi. 1988-1817) 
Beretord, William de [fl. 1836) 
Barengaria Id. after 1380) 
Bareuget, Kobard (d. 1789) . 
Beredoid, James (1761-1810) . 
Bereetord, J<dm (1788-1806) . . . . 
Bereaford, Ltnd John Qeorge de la PtMi 

(1778-lses) 

BereetoTd,SirJohnPoo(lT«a7-1811) . 
Beteetoid, William Can, Viaooimt Beieitrad 

(1788-18B1) 
_ Btewjk, Job: 
Bergemoth, fi 

Bergne, John Brodribb (lSOO-1878) 
BerTngton, Charles (171S-17BQ) 
BeringtoD^oeeph (I716-1B37) 

Berkele;, Famil; of 

Berkeley, Craren Fitibardinge (180E>-1BS5) 
Barkel^, Eliia (1781-1800) . . . . 
Berkeley, Fraaois Henr; Fitahardinge (1734- 

1870) 

Berkeley, Qaotm, ughth Baron Beikelej 

{1601-1668) 



Tisooont Donley, ninth Baton of . 

(1638-1698) .... 
Berkeley, Oeofge (ISBS ?-lTie) 
Berkeley, George (1686-1758) . . . . 
Berkeley, Oeorge Chailee Grantlej Fitahai- 



Betkt „ 

Berkeley, Qeotge Honck (1768-1798) 
Berkeley, Gilbert (1601-1G81) . 
Berkeley, Jamee, third Earl of Berkeley ^«8I>- 
1786) 



1878) 
Berkeley, John, thitd Baton Bettoley of 

"■ ■■ (1868-1697) 



Berkeley, Haarice Frederick FitabaidiBga, 

Baron Fitthardinge (1788-1867) . 
Bsckeley, Robert (li. 1919) . . . . 
Be^eiey, Sir Robert (1581-1066) , 
Berkeley, Robert (1718-1601) . 
Berkeley, 8ii William (1889-1666) . 
Berkeley, Sit William (d. 16771 
Betkenhont, Jobn (17SD ?-17ia) 
Betkley, James John (1819-1863) . 
Berksture, Earl (rf (1S79-1S9B). See Nonis, 

BeTb9ted,JBirkrted,orBntgbBted, Btqihen (A. 

1987) 

BerlioE, Harriet Canslance (ISOO-lSSl). Bee 



Barminghani, Sir Jobn, Earl of Lonth (A 1838) STI 
Barmingham, Uichel lltSH-fi. 1760) . . 87B 
Bermiugham, Patrick (d. 1683] . Vl% 

Bermingham, William (d. 18111 - . STS 

Bemal, Ralph (iL 1851} . 
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Bernard A SucM FnninMo (ieaa-170e). Sm 

Ber^Ld, Chuln (leCO-lTll) . 

Beruftid, DaaUl [d. 1S8S). 8«a ondai Boi- 

Dud, lobn (d. 1M7 T}. 
Bemu^ Edward (1888-169(1) , 
Bmiud, Prancw {1897-1898] . 
BKDud, Sir Fnnoii (1711 ?-lTT9} . 
Barnard, Haniuu Hedwig (1TS6-18GT] 
Bainud, Jdu id. IHT 7) 
B<nwid, John (1TS8-1BSB) . 
Bamrd, John Veta (d. ITSO) 
Bsnufd, HaonUKDii (leaO-lSSS) . 
Bsmud, NioholH [d. 1681) . 
Bemud, Biohurd (leB6-1841) . 
" LThomMid. IMS). Sea onder Bar- 



BaiTiard,T! 



1 (d. 1. 



7 7). 



Bsniaid, Sir Thomu (17S0-1SIS) . 
Bernard, William Bajle (1807-1875) 
Bemaidi, Jobn (18A7-1786] . 
Benien, wcond Baron (1UT-1S88). Bee 

Bonrchier, John. 
Beiiien,Bemea,orBamei, jQliana(A.lSS8?) 
Bemher, AagotlJne [fi. 1GS4). 
Banuoia, Kinga of. Bee Ida, d. SG9 ; Adda, 

d.ses; Ethelltid, d. «lTi Onrald, 606?- 

649; 0>w;, aia ?-87D 
Bemingham, Richard de {fl. 181S) . , 
Benidge, J cJm (1716-1798) . 
Bentman, John (ie91-.17e8) . . . 
Bcrriman, William |ia8B-17tO) . . 
Borrow, Capal (1716-1789) 
Beiry, Charles (1783-1877) . 
B«rry, Sir Edward (1788-1831) 
Berrj, Junes IJt. IBSS] . , , . 
Berrr, Bir John (1685-1690) . . . 
Berry, Marj (176S-1859) .... 
Berry, William (177t-lSSl) . 
Becatede or Bn^iMd, Walter da (ft. 1967) 
Bertha, Beicta, or Adilbarga (d. beloce 616) 
Bartheati, Chu-leB (1660-1789) 
Baitie, Bir Albemule (17fiIl-lS9t) . 
Bertie, Catharine, Dnoheag of BnDolh (IfigO- 

1680) 

Bertie, Hontanie, uoond Earl ol Lindiej 

(160e?-18«6) 

Bertie, Peregnne, Lord WiUoDglibj de Eceaby 

(15E5-ie61) 

Bertie, Bichard |1G17-1G89) . 

Bertie, Bobeil, fln( Earl of Lindaa; (1ES9- 

1649) 

Bertie, Bir Thoniaa (1768-lSUi) . 

Baitie, Tore (if. 1680) 

Bertie, Willooghby, foorUi Earl at Abingdon 

(1740-1799) 

Beiton, William of (fi. 1876) . 

Bertram, Chatlee, aometimes CharUa Jolini 

(1798-17B6) 

Bertram, Bogar Id. 1949) . 

Bertram, Boger {fl. 1964) 

Bertria (d, 809). Bee Beorbtrio. 

Bertoll (d. 8G9). Bee BaarbtwnU. 

Berwick, Doke of [1870-1734). Sea Fita- 



Benriok, Edward (£. ITGO] . . . . 
Benborongh, fourth Eail at (1781-1817). 8m 

Ponaonby, John William. 
Bewe, Joaafdi (1888 ?-17G7} . 
Beat, Charlaa (fi. 1609) .... 

Ba(t,Q«orge(<i.lG84?) 

Beat, aftnwaidi Beata, Hcmn Digby (17«B- 

1888) 

Beat, Paul (1S90 ?-iet<7) . 
Beat, Bamnel (1788-1898) 
Bert,Thom»a(1670?-16eeT) . . . . 
Beit, William Dimpei, fliat Baron Wynlbid 

(1T87-184B) 

Beaton, John (d. 1498] . 

Betagh, Thomaa (1789-1611) . 

Betham, Edward (1707-1788) . 

Betham, John (d. 1709) . 

Bebham, Hair Uatilda (1778-18SS) 

Betham, WilUam (1T49-18B9) . 

Betham, Bir Waiiam (1779-1868] . 

Bethel Slingaby (1617-1697) . 

Betlieli, Chnitopher (177S-18S9) . 

Betbell, Ruihard, flrat Baron Weotbniy (IBOO- 

1878) 

Bethnne, Alexander (1804-1848) 
Bethnne, Sir Henry Lindaaay (1787-18«1) 
Bethone, John (1811-lBa«) .... 
Bethnne, John Drinbwater, oiiginally John 

Drinkwaler (1782-1844) 
Bethnne, John Elliot Drinkwater (1801- 

18B1) ........ 

Bettertoo, Thomai 
Bettes, J<dm (d. II 



Imnnd Bjiaa (1780- 



(ISBB ?-l710) 

70?) . . 

Betteaworth, Qeorge Edmi 

1808) 

Betta, John (d. 1898) .... 
Betty, William Henry Weat (1791-1874) 

BennoocBeino,8t.'(d.e607),' '. '. 

Bonn, Edward (1T70-1880) . 

BeTBn, Joeoph Qumey (1768-1814) . 

BeTer, John (d.ieil). See'Jobn of London. 

BeTer Thomas (1796-1791) . 

Berendge, William (1697-1708) 

BeTsrley, Charles Jamea [1788-1888] . 

Bererlej, Henry Koiby 11796-1868) 

Beverley, St. John of (d. 731). Sea John. 

BeTsrtey, John ol (d. 1414) . 

Beverley, John (1748-1897) . 

BeVBiley or IngUberd, Philip (fi. 1990) . 

Beroriey Thomaa of (fi. 1174). Bee Tboma 

BaTille Robert (d. 1894) .... 

Bevin, Elway ( fi. 1606-1881) . 

Bsvia or Bevana, John (1698-1771] . 

Bewick, Jane (1787-1881) . . , 

Bewick, John (1760-17SE) . , 

Bewick, Bobert Elliot (1788-1849) . 

Bewick, Thoma* (1768-1898) . 

Bewiok, Wilham (179E-1866) . 

Bewiev, William (d. 1788) 

Beidald, William Biohaid (1B94-1SG8) . 

Beiley, flrat Baron (1760-1891). See Vu. 

eittart, Nioholaa. 
Bianoom, Charlea (1788-187. 
Biblre, Irtiomaa (1789-1868) .... 
Bibeleaworth or Bibbeaworth, Walter d« (fl. 

1970) " . 

Biber, Qtoige BdwaiA (1801-1874) 
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